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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


In this book an endeavour has been made to present at the same time 
both a guide to practical work in crystal! ograpliy and all the essential 
theory of the subject, not only as regards crystal morphology but also 
with respect to the physical properties of crystals. The aim has been 
to give the main facts unencumbered with obsolete nomenclature, 
notation, and methods, which confuse and discourage the student or 
enquiring reader, and occupy time that could with greater advantage be 
spent in acquiring familiarity with the goniometer and a knowledge of 
facts of real use in the practical experimental investigation of crystals. 

For this reason the notation of Nauraanh for the labelling of crystal 
faces is discarded for the more scientifically founded method of Miller, 
^hich is in harmony with the important recent development and com- 
pletion of the geometrical theory of crystal structure, and regards crystals 
as homogeneous structures built up by the arrangement of their chemical 
molecules, and the atoms of which they ate composed, according to 
definite schemes of symmetry. For the same reason the conceptions of 
hemihedrism and tetartohedrism are eliminated in favour of the now 
well-established principle, that the various classes of the same system of 
symmetry are dilferent entirely because they possess in a definite manner 
more or less of the elements of symmetry (planes and axes of symmetry) 
possible to the system, in various stages and modes of combination, from 
the class possessing the minimum essential elements of the system to that 
endowed with the maximum number. 

Another feature of the book is that the forbiddingly mathematical 
aspect of so many works on crystallography has been altogether avoided ; 
the student is shown that there are really no mathematical difficulties 
involved, but that, on the contrary, all the necessary calculations of 
crystal angles and elements, as well as of the physical constants, are both 
simple and straightforward, requiring only an ordinary acquaintance with 
simple trigonometry and the use of a table of logarithms. Four pages 
onl}^of mg,thematical instructions and formulae, ^given in Chapter VII., 
form the ^ey to all the morphological calculations required. 

The practical use of the goniometer, which at once clears away all 
jgj^concejy'ed difficulties, is taught from the very beginning of the book, 
immediately after the necessary instructions for selecting"^)r prepAAig 
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crystals for goniometrical purposes have been given. A typical crystal 
is measured as early as Chapter IV., and from the actual obseiVations 
made with it all the salient fundamental facts of crystal morphology are 
discovered in theh* natural sequence, thus leading up to their systematic 
consideration in subsequenf chapters. 

The method adopted in this succeeding ptrt of the book has then 
been to give first a chapter on the symmetry of the crystaf system under 
consideration, and to follow it immediately with another in which a 
characteristic well - formed crystal of a substance crystallising in that 
system is actually worked through on the goniometer ; indeed in the 
cases of several of the systems two such crystals of substances belonging 
to different classes of the system are thus employed as practical typical 
examples. In all cases these are chdsen either from readily procurable 
minerals and such as form small well-developed crystals suitable for 
goniometry, or from easily prepared chemical salts known to afford good 
crystals without difficulty. From these practic*.al measurements in each 
case the symmetry is deduced, the stereographic and clinographic pro- 
jections of the crystal are accurately drawn, the crystal elements and 
angles are calculated from the best measured basal angles, and the results 
are expressed in the approved tabular form, precisely as if for publication. 

In one of these cases — the measurement of copper sulphate as an 
example of triclinic symmetry in Chapter XX. — the whole chapter is 
really a record of an original investigation now published for the first 
time ; for the existing data concerning the crystallography of copper 
sulphate are so confused that a reinvestigation was imperative, Tfie 
student is thus enabled to follow an actual piece of research through 
all its stages. 

The fact that no two crystals are ever alike entirely saves this method 
from being a cut-and-dried one, affording no opportunity for original 
tliought and treatment. For the crystals of suitable small size and 
perfection, purchased from the mineral dealer, or grown in the laboratory 
by the student personally, with the object of repeating the measurements 
here detailed and working through the chapter practically with the 
goniometer, while being similar can never be copies, and will generally 
afford some additional or different faces, or be deficient in others, compared 
with those exhibited by the crystal described in this book as typical of the 
substance. 

A special endeavour has been made in Chapter IX. to give a full but 
concise account of the important work on the geometrical theory of 
homogeneous crystal structures, and in Chapter XXXI. of the develop- 
ment of the fruitful idea of molecular distance ratios, the dimensions 
along the three axial directions in space of the elementary cell (the habitat 
of a molecule) of the space-lattice of the crystal structure, our nq^rest 
approach to the determination of the molecular dimensions^ Practical 
guidance is also given in the succeeding chapter for the determination of 
the density of crystals, now in consequence rendered so very important. % 
^^^tis^cations are almost entirely original and of two kind% namely 
(1) direct reproductions of the author’s own drawings, which include all 
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the figures of crystals, and (2) wodd-cut engravings ; the latter are used 
to illustrate every instrument and piece of apparatus referred to in the 
text, a large number of which are in the author’s own laboratory. The 
drawings of crystals have all been constructed to scale* and according to 
the axial ratios and angular elements of actuM substances, the very few 
copies of crystal forms be'Jng taken with full references and acknowledg- 
ments from ftie -'memoirs of original authors. Besides the essential 
instruction in clinographic projection given in Chapter XXV., the great 
utility of the stereographic projection, on the lines indicated by Penfield, 
as an important aid to the drawing of crystals, has been emphasised. 
The illustrations of interference figures afforded by crystal plates in 
convergent polarised light are almost exclusively reproductions of actual 
photographs taken by the author. '' 

An attempt has been made to render the optical portion of the book 
a special feature. So little })ractical aid has hitherto been forthcoming 
for the student in this domain of crystal optics, that it is no wonder the 
optical details are usually so meagre in the published descriptions of the 
crystals of new substances. The optical part of a crystallographic 
investigation is frequently of exceeding interest and often of priihe 
importance, and it is hoped that a really practical guide to this branch of 
the work will be found in the book. Moreover, the science of optics has 
been undergoing such remarkable changes of recent years, owing to the 
rapid succession of discoveries of the first rank, that an introductory 
chapter (XXXTV.) has been given in which the present position of the 
theory of Jight is briefly presented, as a definite basis on which to rest the 
subsequent chapters applied to crystal optics. 

The chapters on the microscope include a full account of the important 
new methods introduced by Becke and von Fedorow, and it is hoped that 
they will be a help in presenting the difficultly accessible work of these 
investigators to English readers. The chapters on the thermal expansion 
and elasticity of crystals are also of a fully practical character, and the 
instruments employed, which are mostly original, illustrated. 

The last chapter (LV.) includes a brief account of the liquid crystals 
discovered by Lehmann, with instructions for their study by observation 
or screen projection. 

The author desires to record his indebtedness to Principal Miers, F.R.S., 
for much kindly help and criticism, which has materially enhanced the 
value of the book, and for his permission to illustrate by new wood 
engravings the whole of the instruments designed by him. Also to his 
successor at Oxford, Professor Bowman, for similar facilities concerning 
his additions to the Oxford instruments. To Dr. Herbert Smith of the 
Mineralogical Department of the British Museum (Natural History) at 
Kensington the author’s best thanks are due, for like privileges in 
conjiectioir with the two three-circle goniometers with which he has 
enriched the science, as well as with respect to the total refractometer and 
q^er attributes of goniometrical-optical research on crystals which he 
Ms devised, and for the permission to redraw certain ill^stration^of 
hjj|p memoir concerning the gnomonio projection of crystals. To Dr, 
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Hutchinson of Cambridge the author is also indebted for the kind loan of 
the beautifully prepared copper engraving of his stereographic net, and 
of the blocks illustrating his stereographic protractor and his universal 
apparatus. Also the author’s sincere thanks are due to Mr. T. V. Barker 
for most kind assistance in "presenting the work of Professor von Fedorow, 
with whom he studied in St. Petersburg, adeqilUtcly before the readers of 
this book. For much kindly help and many valuable Suggestions in 
connection with the geometrical theory of crystal structure (Chapter IX.), 
and with the valency theory of Pope and Barlow (Chapter XXXIII.), 
the author is deeply indebted to Mr. W. Barlow, F.R.S. The author also 
desires to record his hearty thanks to the firm of Carl Zeiss, for kindly 
placing at his disposal for experimental demonstration their beautiful 
apparatus for the study of liquid crystals, together with facilities for 
preparing a wood engraving of the heating microscope employed. 
Similarly, to Messrs. Swift for the loan of electros of certain attributes 
of the Dick microscope, and for facilities for illustrating this beautiful 
instrument in its absolutely latest form with a new wood engraving. 
Also the author is particularly desirous of recording his thanks to the 
firm of Stecg and Reuter of Homburg, for very kind help in obtaining 
suitable sections of mineral crystals for the preparation of the photographs 
of interference figures, and for the loan of electros of their well-known 
sectioning apparatus. 

The author cannot conclude without paying a tribute to the careful 
work of the engraver, Mr. Frank Butterworth, to whose personal shjll 
and draughtsmansliip it is due that the wood engravings of J}hi8 book 
are such faithful representations to the last details of the most recent 
form of crystallographic instruments. The author also wishes to express 
in conclusion his gratitude to Messrs. Macmillan for their unfailing 
kindness and consideration during the production of the book, and 
particularly for their public-spirited expenditure on a work of this kind, 
which can scarcely hope for a very wide circulation in the early days of 
this growing science of crystallography, when its value is only just 
beginning to be realised. That there is a great future before this subject, 
tlie science of the organised and perfect solid, is assured, however, and 
that the book may help forward the progress of crystallography by 
enabling it to be more widely studied, and its value to be more fully 
appreciated, and especially that there may be attracted to it an increasing 
number of earnest spirits seeking for a field of fascinating and richly 
rewarding research, is the author’s chief aim and desire concerning it. 

A. E. H. TUTTON. 

The Chapters referred to in this Preface to the First Edition as IX., XX., 
XXXIII., XXXIV., and LV. are now in this Second Edition Chapters XXX., 3HX., 
XXXIV., XXXV.. and LX. respectively. 
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CRYSTAL FORM AND GONIOMETRY 


VOL. I 




** Qmre semngulia macatur lateribus non facile 
ratio inveniri potest ; eo magis quod heque 
mucronis eadem species est, et ita absolutus est 
laterum Imvor, ut nulla id arte possii aequari,' 

Natural History of Pliny, Book xxxvii. 9. 


CHAPTER I 

THE NATURE OF CRYSTALS 

A CRYSTAL is solid matter in its most perfectly developed and naturally 
organised condition. It is characterised by an exterior form of extra- 
ordinarily regular geometrical design, carried out much more accurately 
than can be attained by artificial construction, except by great expenditure 
of time and rarely attained skill ; also by an 
internal structure of a nature likewise so 
regular that the arrangement of the ultimate 
particles or structural units, which are in 
general the chemical molecules or small groups 
of •molecules, about any one point in the 
structure fs precisely the same as about 
every other point. If the growth of the 
crystal has been slow, undisturbed, and 
unrestricted in all directions, its external 
shape is that of a closed solid the surface of 
which is entirely made up of numerous truly 
plane facets, technically termed “ faces, 
meeting in straight edges, brilliantly smooth 
as if highly polished, and the arrangement of which with respect to each 
other, as measured by their mutual inclinations, is characteristic of the 
’ particular substance of which the crystal is composed (unless the crystal 
belong to the cubic system, when the perfect symmetry fixes the angles). 
The appearance of such a perfect crystal is shown in Pig. 1, which 
represents a crystal of the common substance, sulphate of potash, K 2 SO 4 . 

“ Crystal ” is the Anglicised Greek word for ‘‘ icc,^’ frozen water, 
namely, KpvaraXXog, It was employed also in the Middle Ages to 
designate rock-crystal (quartz), which was considered (by Albertus Magnus, 
for instance, in the year 1250) to be a form of ice hardened by the Alpine 
cold. •The term has thus come to include crystals in general, and know- 
ledge #oncermng crystals to be the science of Crystallography. So long 
ago even as the first century a.d. many of the more interesting external 
^properties of natural crystals had been observed. For it is obvious that 
Pliny, the elder, in the interesting statement (date about 77) iif 
his natural History above quoted, is referring to rock-crystal (quartz), 
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and that he had remarked the hexagonal prismatic form (see Figs. 311 
and 312.. Chapter XXIL) of the crystals, and foimd it dfficult to account 
for such regularity of form, and particularly for the varied appearance 
of the pyramidally “pointed ends ; he had also noticed the wonderful 
polish of the prism faces, which he considered to be such as no man could 
equal. Pliny’s Book xxxvii., in which this statement occurs, is the 
last volumeTof his celebrated Natural History^ and is devoted to Precious 
Stones. It was published only two years before his natural curiosity 
caused his death in the fumes from Vesuvius during the great eruption 
of A.D. 79, when Pompeii was destroyed. 

It will be observed that in the definition given in the first paragraph 
a crystal is regarded as a solid, and the crystals employed for the purposes 
of measurement, both of angles and of optical and other physical constants, 
must obviously be such, although they may vary in hardness from that 
of the diamond down to that of gypsum and of the softer chemical salts 
and preparations. A most interesting borderland between the softest of 
crystals, as we ordinarily know them, and liquids, has been brought to 
our notice during the last twenty years, however, by the brilliant investiga- 
tions of Lehmann concerning certain viscous organic liquid substances 
and even mobile oils, which he has shown possess the property of double 
refraction and the power of definite orientation of their molecules in 
organised assemblages which he terms “ liquid crystals.” Keen con- 
troversy has been excited as to the suitability or otherwise of this term, 
which on the whole would appear to be misapplied, and over the theoretical 
deductions of Lehmann. An account of these remarkable substances will 
be given in the last Chapter, LX. of this book, and it will be shown that 
the definition of a crystal does not require to be modified on their account ; 
for these so-called “ liquid crystals ” are not truly crystals, and are 
therefore not competent to bo included in the scope of the definition. 

Faces of Crystals perfectly True Planes. — In referring to the faces as 
being truly plane, it is not merely meant that they are as flat and highly 
polished as the facets imparted to a precious stone by the jeweller’s 
lapidary, but that they are optically true planes, as perfectly even as 
those surfaces which tlie most highly skilled opticians can only produce 
by days and often weeks of most patient labour. The result is that 
perfect natural crystal faces reflect light like a mirror, and the reflections 
which they afford of surrounding objects resemble those objects as truly 
as in the case of the optically worked reflecting surfaces just referred to. 
Moreover, this is true whether the substance of the crystal be opaque or 
transparent. If the latter, then part of the light only is reflected, the 
amount depending on the angle ot incidence, being least for perpendicular 
incidence, but anyhow* ample to afford excellent images. The other part 
penetrates the substance of the crystal, and suffers dispersive refraction 
in accordance with the well-known laws of refraction, ^ore less 
modified if the crystal belong to any other system of symmetry than the 
cubic. Further, on reaching the faces on the other side of th( crysta^ th% 
^is^rsed^ys may partially pass out, and partially be reflected back 
again in accordance with the ordinary law of reflection at a transparent 
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surface, or they may be internally totally-reflected, provided the angle 
of incidence on one or more of the back faces is greater than the so-called 
critical angle, the whole of the light incident on that face or those faces 
being then totally-reflected, in accordance with the optical law of total- 
reflection which governs what occurs on an attempted passage from a 
more highly (in this case tlfle crystal) to a less highly (the air) refractive 
medium. * 

It is to this latter fact that is due one of the most beautiful properties 
of transparent crystals, namely, the scintillation of spectrum-coloured 
rays when the crystal is viewed in sunsliine or a bright artificial light, 
which causes so many of the harder and more durable of naturally 
occurring crystals, such as the diamond, sapphire, ruby, and emerald, to 
be so highly valued as jewels and gem-stones. A diamond (which possesses 
the perfect cubic symmetry), provided with numerous cut and polished 
facets for use as a brilliant (as unfortunately the natural faces of the 
diamond have usually been rounded by corrosion), exhibits the phenome- 
non to perfection ; for owing to the very high refractive power of diamond, 
and its exceptionally great dispersion (long spectrum), almost all the 
light which penetrates the crystal, namely, all which internally meets any 
face or facet at any angle greater than 24° 13', suffers internal reflection 
before being permitted eventually to emerge in brilliant spectrum colours 
from the crystal. 

The high order of reflection from crystal faces is the foundation of 
practical crystallography, for upon it is based the use of the chief 
instrument,of the crystallographer’s laboratory, the reflecting goniometer, 
with the aid of which the angles between the crystal faces are measured. 
The crystals found in nature, or prepared by the usual artificial means 
(deposition from a saturated solution of the substance in a solvent, cooling 
of the fused substance, or condensation of the vaporised substance), only 
more or less rarely exhibit the state of perfection described in the opening 
paragraphs. But sooner or later such perfect crystals are met with 
naturally, or are obtained by careful preparation, in the case of crystallisa- 
tion from solution by taking precautions to avoid rapid changes of tempera- 
ture, concussion, or other brusque disturbance of the solution during the 
period of deposition of the crystals. It amply repays to take such pre- 
cautions, and to select carefully only the very best crystals for measure- 
ment on the goniometer, for the results are far more valuable than the 
mean results of a very large number of measurements with inferior 
crystals. 

The Constancy of Crystal Angles. — The fact that the crystalline form is 
the most distinctive and characteristic property of a solid substance, 
offering the most infallible evidence of its identity, would alone suffice 
to render crystal measurement of the highest importance. By ** crystalline 
form,” however, is not meant the relative extent of development of the 
different faces, but the arrangement of those faces, as defined by the 
geometrical angles between them. To render this clearer, illustrations of 
two other crystals of the same substance which is represente<4 in Fig. Im 
pot^sium sulphate, are given in Figs. 2 and 3. Precisely the same faces 
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are present in all three cases, but their relative development is so different 
that the crystals would appear at first sight to have no single point of 
similarity. It was this great diversity of appearance, consequent on great 
variety displayed in the development of the faces of the crystals of one 
and the same substance, that had puzzled Pliny so especially, and, in 
times more nearly approaching our own, tha% for so many years delayed 
the acceptance of the conclusion published by the AbRe Hauy in the 
year 1784, that every substance of definite cdiemical composition is 
distinguished by its own particular crystalline form. In the case of 
potassium sulphate actual measurements of the angles between any 
analogous well-develo])ed ])air of adjacent faces on the three crystals 
represented in the figures, which were particularly good crystals employed 
in the author’s research on the alkali sul])hates, showed that in every 
case they were identical to within two minutes of arc. Another striking 
example of the difference of form development displayed by crystals of 
the same substance, this time taken from naturally occurring mineral 
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crystals, is illustrated in Figs. 4 and 5, which represent crystals of calcite 
from the same mine, the Bigrigg mine at Egremont, Cumberland. The 
specimen portrayed in Fig. 4 is one of the well-known “ dog-tooth spar ’’ 
exhibiting predominatingly the scalenohedral habit of calcite; whilst 
that represented in Fig. 5 consists of hexagonal i)risnis capped by low 
rhombohedra. Yet the same hexagonal prism is present also on the crystals 
of Fig. 4, the scalenohedra forming their terminations, and all three 
forms are those characteristic of calcite (and of class 21 of the trigonal 
system), and are commonly found, all three present together, on crystals 
of calcite. 

This constancy of the interfacial angles, so excellently illustrated in 
the specific cases of potassium sulphate and calcite, is a genewil law 
of nature, as regards the crystals of any one definite substance, and the 
law forms the corner-stone of the science of crystallography, it was 
first announced in a dissertation, De solido intra solidum naturaliter 
^ntento (i^inted in Florence, where Steno resided for a time), of the yea/ 
1669, by Nicolaus Steno— Professor of Anatomy at the University of 
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Copenhagen, Vicar Apostolic of the North, who was also both a geologist 
and palaeontologist — as the result of rough measurements (no accurate 
instrument being then invented) made on specimens of rock-crystal 
(quartz) from different localities. It was confirmed in two memoirs of 
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Fig. 6. — Prismatic Calcite, 

1688 and 1705 by Guglielmini as being a general law of nature. Rom6 
de risle^ in Paris in 1783, using the contact goniometer invented by his 
assisHant Carangeot in 1780, gave the law greater accuracy, and paved 
the If ay foi**the important work of Haiiy published in 1784. 

^ Bom 1736, died 1790. His celebrated Esaai de cristallographie was first pub- 
lished in 1772, and republished in enlarged form in 1783 under the title Cristallographie 
ou Description des formes propres d tout les corps du rigne mineral, T||e latter wc^ik 
inc^^uded figures of more than 500 crystal forms. 
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Final Proof of Angular Constancy and Individuality even in Cases of 
Extreme Similarity.— Yet the perfect truth of this fundamental law has 
only quite recently been fully proved. For the principle of “ isomorphism/* 
discovered in the year 1819 by Mitscherlich, implied, as indicated by the 
term used to designate it, that certain series of similarly constituted 
substances, — such for instance as the numtrous well-known series of 
chemical salts in whicli the metal present may be replacdfl by any other 
metal of the same family group, — possessed identical crystalline forms. 
Although Mitscherlich himself was subsequently of opinion that only 
similarity and not identity of form obtained in these cases, the published 
measurements of the crystals of the members of such series were so 
conflicting until so late as the year 1890 that it was impossible on existing 
data definitely to decide the question. Since the year just mentioned, 
however, the author has carried out an organised series of investigations, 
having for their main object the settlement of this fundamental question, 
employing highly perfect crystals, prepared with very special care, of seventy- 
five salts belonging to five of the more important of these series crystallising 
in the rhombic and monoclinic systems (not cubic, as the perfect symmetry 
of this system admits of no variation of angles). The result has been to 
establish definitely the fact that relatively small but very real differences 
of angle do occur between the crystals of different members of any one 
series, and that each member of the series is thus characterised by its 
own distinctive angles. Further, the dift'erences have been shown to be 
subject to a definite and very interesting law, namely, that they follow 
the order of the differences between the atomic weights or atomjc numbers 
of the metals or other dominating interchangeable chemical elements 
which give rise to the series, so that the angles are functions of the 
atomic weights or atomic numbers. Indeed, the law is much more far- 
reaching than this, for it embraces in its scope not only the relations of 
the angles between the exterior faces, but also the whole of the internal 
as well as external, including the optical and thermal, properties of the 
crystals, all of which are also functions of the atomic weights and atomic 
numbers of the interchangeable elements. It has been stated by the 
author as follows : The difference in the nature of the elements of the 
same family group, which is manifested in their regularly varying atomic 
weights and atomic sequence numbers, is also expressed in a similarly 
regular variation of the characters of the crystals of an isomorphous series 
of salts of which these elements are the interchangeable constituents. 

This generalisation, which is based on the indubitable result of many 
thousands of accurate measurements, finally disposes of all doubt as to 
the constancy of the crystal angles of any one and the same substance ; 
it defines the limited sense in which Mitscherlich ’s law of isomorphism is 
true, thus reconciling the views, formerly considered antagonislic, of 
Haiiy and Mitscherlich, and leaves as the expression of a iundamental 
truth the statement that: To every solid crystallisable substance of 
definite chemical composition there corresponds a crystalline form which 
ijjl, proper and special to that substance, and by which the latter can be 
recognised and identified. 
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The small interfacial angular difierences observed in the cases of 
isomorphous series, which have been shown to be subject to the law of 
progression with the atomic weight and atomic number of the inter- 
changeable chemical elements of the same family group which produce 
the series, increase with diminution of the symmetry, and diminish as 
the symmetry of the crystM increases, until, when the perfect symmetry 
of the cubic syAem is attained, they disappear altogether. For, as already 
mentioned, the angles of a cubic crystal are fixed by the symmetry, and 
are therefore invariable. In the case even of a cubic crystal, however, 
the optical, thermal, and other properties continue to obey the law. The 
difierences of interfacial angle in these strictly isomorphous series rarely 
attain 3®, even in the lowest systems of symmetry. 



CHAPTER II 


THE PBEPARATION AND SELECTION OP MEASURABLE CRYSTALS, AND THE 
NATURE OF THE PROCESS OF CRYSTALLISATION FROM SOLUTION 

The Size of Crystals for Measurement. — The most suitable crystals for 
goniometrical measurement are usually of small size, somewhere between 
that of a pin’s head and that of a pellet of small shot. For the minute 
faces of such crystals as a rule exhibit less distortion than larger ones. 
There are cases, however, of substances the faces of which habitually show 
such perfection of plancncss that somewhat larger crystals, as much as 
three or four millimetres in diameter, or, in the case of elongated prismatic 
crystals, across their narrowest part, may be safely employed, but such 
instances are rare. On the other hand, discrimination requires to be used 
as to the acceptance of angular measurements from crystals of Jess than a 
millimetre diameter ; for the images of the reference signal-slit of the 
goniometer, reflected by the smaller faces, which must obviously be very 
minute on such crystals, are relatively so much less brilliant that it is 
difficult to distinguish a simple perfect image, derived from a truly plane 
face, from the brightest of a bundle of images derived from a distorted 
or striated face, owing to the feeble illumination of the weaker subordinate 
images of the bundle, which may cause them to be overlooked. Hence, 
while very small crystals are generally preferable for measurement, 
discretion must be employed. As a rule, a crystal of an intermediate size 
between the dimensions just referred to will prove a happy choice. 

The Selection of Crystals of Minerals. — In the case of mineral crystals 
it is only necessary to examine all the material available, and to select, 
with the aid of a pocket lens, those crystals which are of suitable size, in 
accordance with the above considerations, and which are obviously the 
best formed and endowed with faces apparently free from distortion or 
striation. It may be that several such will require to be tested on the 
goniometer itself, for every one that is finally chosen as fulfilling the 
desiderata. # 

The Preparation of Crystals from Solutions. — When tlse sub6|anoe 
under investigation is a chemical compound which is crystallised, as hi, 
most frequently the case, from a solvent (usually water, but in cases oi ^ 
ij^rbon conjpounds probably alcohol, ether, acetone, benzene other 
organic liquid), a number of different crops of crystals should be 

10 "'"i 
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TKe solutions are preferably placed in small flat-bottomed glass beakers 
or thin glass crystallising dishes, all scrupulously clean, and every possible 
precaution must be taken against draughts of air or other cause of rapid 
change of temperature, against mechanical disturbance of any description 
whatsoever, and particularly against the intrusion of dust. The crystallis- 
ing vessels should rest on fhlt, and the latter on wood, the wooden top of 
the working b^nch or table being quite suitable, provided all metal or 
other good conductors are removed, and non-c.onducting screens are 
placed so as to surround the felt-covered part. The room should be a 
quiet one, free from dust and not liable to sudden change of temperature. 
For the obvious reason that a large room can rarely be given up for the 
purpose, it is preferable to set apart a small room for the crystallisation, 
or at any rate to reserve a quiet corner for this all-important work. 

It is usually unwise to crystallise by cooling from strongly super- 
saturated solutions, as the crystals then form so rapidly that they are 
generally distorted, or acicular, or otherwise unsuitable for measurement. 
The best course is to prepare a hot solution not quite saturated. If there 
be the slightest deposit in the solution it should be filtered, and the clear 
liquid allowed to fall directly into the several small crystallising dishes or 
beakers to be employed, and to the extent of not more than an inch deep 
in each. The beakers ought to be first warmed, as a very cold beaker may 
start crystallisation at once. During cooling to the ordinary temperature 
there will be some evaporation of the solvent, with the production of a 
solution which will be more or less supersaturated by the time the atmo- 
spheric teju])erature is reached, according to the amount of evaporation 
and to the diflerence in solubility of the substance at the boiling 
temperature of the solvent and at the atmospheric temperature. As a 
rule crystallisation will supervene during the sucjceeding night, and next 
morning a crop of apparently well-developed crystals will be found, at 
any rate in one or more of the beakers. A little experience with the 
substance under investigation will soon teach one the best conditions for 
crystallisation, and they will vary for different substances as considerably 
as do the solubilities of those substances. The rules just given, however, 
will be found to be of very general application. TJicy will be further 
developed and explained later in this chapter (see pages 24 and 25), after 
discussing the nature of, and the exact conditions for, solubility and 
supersolubility. 

Removal and Storage of the Crystals. — Having thus secured one or 
several such crops the crystals should be taken out, as early in the 
morning as is convenient ; for otherwise the normal rise of the atmospheric 
temperature with the altitude of the sun will warm the mother liquor 
sufficiently to round the edges of the crystals, owing to the solubility 
being usually greater the higher the temperature. The removal is best 
eStwj^ed byi> decanting off the mother liquor (the technical term used to 
4e^gnate the solution standing over deposited crystals) into another 
beaker, which had better be first warmed. The clear liquid in 
this second beaker may then be advantageously brought ]v\gt to boiling 
very small flame of the Bunsen gas burner, and the beaker set aside 
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for the production of a second crop on the succeeding night. The crystals 
left in the first beaker may then be gently removed and placed on a double 
sheet of clean white blotting- or filter-paper to drain. They should next 
be moved about over the sheet by several small strips of blotting-paper 
in succession, until free from traces of mother liquor, and be eventually 
transferred to a fresh sheet of blotting-papef and allowed to dry com- 
pletely in ordinary dry air, assuming that the substance is ilot hygroscopic. 
When, however, the substance is a deliquescent one (absorbing moisture 
from the air), the paper and crystals must be placed in a desiccator 
containing concentrated sulphuric acid, calcium chloride, phosphoric 
anhydride, or other powerful absorbent of water vapour, to dry. 

Each crop of crystals thus obtained should be stored in a separate 
small bottle, labelled with the name or chemical formula of the substance 
and the date of collection of the crop. The contents of each can then be 
separately examined for crystals of suitable size and the required perfection 
of faces for use in the measurements, and any peculiarities of habit on the 
part of the crystals of that particular crop studied. 

Procedure in the Case of very Deliquescent Crystals. — In the case of 
the crystallisation of very deliquescent substances during damp weather, 
it is frequently advisable, and sometimes necessary, to place the crystal- 
lising vessels inside the recieiver of an air-pump, along with the usual 
desiccating dish of sulphuric acid, or, in extreme cases, of phosphoric 
oxide, and to reduce the pressure of the air within the receiver, by means 
of the pump, to something less than one-third of the outside atmospheric 
pressure. The progress of the crystallisation requires in this /iase to be 
carefully observed every few hours, as otherwise the crystals may grow 
to too large a size. 

A very convenient form of desiccator for use either at the ordinary 
or under reduced pressure, is tliat of which a battery of six is shown in 
Fig. 6. It is simple, and never gets out of order or collapses at a low 
interior pressure, as some of the more elaborate vacuum receivers are 
apt to do. A .strong glass bell- jar, with ground tubular open neck and 
ground lower rim, rests by the latter on a slab of plate glass also ground. 
The neck is closed by a good indiarubber stoj>per, of such size and taper 
that the exterior atmospheric pressure is incapable of forcing it through 
the neck, and perforated by a single hole through which there just passes 
a short glass tube bent at right angles, having a well-fitting stopcock 
blown on the vertical limb. The fitting of the truly plane rim of the 
bell-jar on the slab, of the caoutchouc stopper in the neck, and of the 
stopcock in its tubulure on the short tube, is in each case rendered air- 
tight by a thin film of pure vaseline. It is a great mistake to use cerate 
or other wax, as this is no substitute for well-fitting glass grinding, and it 
is not only a poorer closing medium but also, owing to its hard^ing, 
gives infinite trouble on again opening the receiver, generilly causing 
upsetting of the crystallising vessels or derangement of the crystals 
exposed on filter-paper for drying. If the crystallisation is to proceed 
i^der ordinjjry pressure, and the receiver to be thus used as an ordinary 
desiccator, it is only necessary to close the stopcock. If the pressure is 
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to be reduced, the stopcock is opened and the tube connected to the 
air-pump, water-pump, or, in case the laboratory is supplied with 
automatic vacuum, to the bench vacuum connection tap. As soon as 
the pressure has been reduced to the desired amount, the stopcock is 
closed and the receiver thus isolated. It is often convenient, if a large 
number of cro;j)8 of crystali are to be prepared, to possess a battery of 
half a dozen such desiccators, as shown in Fig. 6, and to connect them 
to the vacuum producer through the intervention of a glass main tube 
directly connected with the latter, and having the corresponding number 





Fig. 6. — Apparatus for Crystallisation under Reduced Pressure. 

of little side tubes blown on it, whereby to make the connections to the 
stopcock tubes of the receivers. All six can then be exhausted at once. 
If, however, the pressure is to be different in the different cases, which 
is rare, the receivers can just as readily be separately exhausted. It is 
an advantage that the main tube should be attached to a simple form of 
man»meter, for indicating immediately the pressure in the receivers or 
any 4 )articiAar receiver before shutting off the taps. It is only necessary 
to use a long narrow glass tube for this purpose, carried vertically upwards 
at first on leaving the connection, then bent over and brought closely 
parallel to itself vertically downwards into a cup of mercui^. But it^s 
m#re convenient to have a partially caoutchouc (thick walled) connection, 
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as shown in Fig. 6, wliicli can be broken for the insertion of an open 
T-piece with stopcock, for convenience in readmitting the air. The height 
of the manometer tube should obviously be somewhat over thirty inches, 
and a simple scale of millimetres or inches should be provided to indicate 
the height of the mercury in the tube above the level of that in the cup. 

Larger Crystals for Use in Optical Investi|ations.~-Before leaving the 
subject of the prcjiaratioii of crystals suitable for the purpose of investiga- 
tion, it may be remarked that crystals of somewhat larger size than those 
best suited for goniometrical work are an advantage in studying the 
optical properties, provided the internal structure is uniform throughout, 
as indicated by their perfect transparency. For these optical purposes it 
is necessary to prepare, by cutting or grinding, parallel-sided section- 
plates and 60°-prisjns out of some of the crystals. The reduced pressure 
method just described may often be employed with success, but an even 
better method is to effect the crystallisation at the ordinary pressure, 
but in a large confined chamber containing as usual a dish of sulphuric 
acid, so as to permit evaporation to })roceed with little restraint. A 
glass case 28 inches long, 18 inches wide, and 16 inches high, mounted on 
a cloth-covered wooden base with a fairly tightly fitting plinth, has served 
the author’s purpose well. The dish of vitriol is vsot in the centre, and the 
crystallising i)eakcrs at regular intervals around. As fast as evaporation 
of the water of the solutions occurs, the vapour is absorbed by the 
sulphuric acid, hlxccllent crystals of many inorganic salts have been 
obtained by this method, of extraordinary perfection as regards develop- 
ment, ]daneness of the faces, and internal homogeneity ; and of adequately 
large size not only for use in the optical investigation, but also to enable 
sufficiently large section-plates to be cut from them for use in demonstra- 
tions with the lantern projection y)olariscope. 

A method of growing very large crystals from solution, for use in 
physical experiments (sucli as studying the electrical properties), has 
been destTibed by R. W. Moore, ^ as applicable at any rate to crystals of 
Rochelle sclt, sodium potassium tartrate ^ (KNaC-^H^Og . 4H2^)* A 
saturated solution is made up at some convenient temperature, usually 
C., heated to a temperature 7°-8° higher, and filtered through 
paper on a Buchner funnel juaintained at 4^-5° above the saturation 
temperature. 8mall “seed ” crystals are then placed in a jar, the salt 
solution is poured in u})on them, the jar is at once covered with a glass 
plate and placed in a large water-bath maintained wdth the aid of a 
sensitive thermostat at a temperature half a degree higher than the 
saturation-point. The temperature is then allowed to fall right away to 
saturation-jmint, and then subsequently r^t the rate of only one-tenth of a 
degree per day until the seed crystals have grown into larger perfectly 
clear and well-formed crystals. This stage frcquentlv only occupief one 
day. After this the rate of fall can he increased to “a fifth %i a decree 
and when the crystals have attained an inch in length the rate may be 


^ Journ. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1919, 41, 1060. 

This salmis known both as Seignette salt and Rochelle 
coverer m 1672, having been a chemist at Rochelle. 


salt, Seignette, its dis- 
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still further increased up to half a degree per day. This can go on in the 
case of Rochelle salt until the ordinary room temperature is reached, 
when the crystals, now of considerable size, should be removed, and dried 
with a soft cloth. The “ seed ” crystals referred to as being employed 
as nuclei to start the crystallisation are ordinary small crystals, about 
5 mm. long and 2 mm. thicl^being a very suitable size. 

The Conditions for Crystallisation from Solution. — In order that we 
may apply the preceding instructions with advantage, it is advisable that 
we should study in some detail the nature of the process of crystallisation, 
so far as it is yet understood. The elementary fact that every soluble 
substance dissolves in the solvent to a definite extent for every particular 
temperature, and that in general the extent or degree of solubility differs 
with the temperature, and is usually greater the higher the latter, has 
been assumed in the preceding sections. The interdependent relations of 
solubility and temperature are represented by the well-known “ solubility 
curve,” which is obtained by plotting a curve in the usual manner on 
squared paper, taking temperature for akscissse and concentration (relative 
amount of the salt in solution as compared with the amount of the solvent 
present) for ordinates. Any point on the curve indicates by its co-ordinates 
the amount of the substance 'whi(;h the solvent can hold in solution at a 
specific temperature. For instance. Fig. 7 shows the solubility curve of 
ammonium selenate, (NIT 4 ) 2 Se 04 , constructed from a series of actual 
determinations by the author of the solubility of the salt at different 
temperatures. It is nearly a straight diagonal line, the dotted line being 
a truly straight one also drawn for comparison, and it indicates that at 
10® C. 121 parts by weight of ammonium selenate dissolve in 100 parts of 
water, while 197 parts of the salt arc dissolved by 100 j)arts of water at 
100®, for intermediate temperatures the amount being nearly propor- 
tionately intermediate, as for instance at 60® when 165 parts dissolve in 
100 of water. 

Although it is a general rule that the higher the temperature the 
greater is the quantity of salt which can be held in solution, and that the 
difference in solubility for the neighbourhood of the ordinary temperature 
and for 100®, the boiling temperature of the common solvent water, is 
considerable, still there are many exceptions to the rule, and many cases 
where solubility increases uij to a definite temperature and then diminishes 
again, particularly where the salt is one which crystallises wdth water of 
crystallisation. Also there is one notable case, that of common table 
salt, sodium chloride, NaCl, in which the solubility is almost the same at 
all temperatures of the solvent, water ; thus 100 grammes of water at 14® 
dissolve 35-87 grammes of salt, wl^reas at the boiling temperature, 100®, 
only the slightly greater amount 39-61 grammes are dissolved. Hence the 
divergence in solubility of different salts or other soluble chemical com- 
poun(^ is vefy great, and each case has to be most carefully determined 
experimentally, and its curve constructed, if w'e wish to have trustworthy 
•data regarding the solubility. For this reason the author always includes 
determinations of solubility in his crystallographic investigations o& 
soltft)Ie salts. 
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But bearing these facts in mind, it is, broadly speaking, the general 
increase in solubility with rise of temperature which, as we have seen, 
gives rise to the regular deposition of the dissolved substance out of the 
solvent in the form of crystals, on the cooling of a solution which had 
been saturated at a temperature higher than the atmospheric, down to 
the latter. The amount of the solid substadbe thus deposited in crystals 
corresponds to the excess over and above the amount of the solid which 
the solvent can hold at the lower temperature of equilibrium with that 
of the atmosphere. 

While this fact is roughly true, there are many interesting points of 



slight variation which the crystallographer is bound to observe in the 
course of a lengthy experience and to take account of. For instance, 
it is frequently observed that when a solution has been brought to the 
condition in which, on cooling down to the atmospheric temperature, it 
ought to crystallise if it immediately obeyed the rule in accordance with 
its solubility curve, it declines to do so ; and it may still refrain from 
crystallising, if the room be quite still, for some days. The solution is 
then obviously in a supersaturated condition. Eventually, however, 
under conditions which will presently be explained, crystallisation does 
occur, generally accompanied by the disengagement of heat, and proceeds 
•rery rapidly until the excess of the solid corresponding to the degree of 
supersaturation has been deposited in the crystalline form. Moreovet, it 
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is an interesting fact that the crystallisation frequently goes too far, that 
is, further than just sufficient to bring about the theoretical equilibrium 
corresponding to the degree of solubility at the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere and solution. It is as if the molecules of the dissolved substance are 
carried down with such impetus by the crystallising forces, when once 
set in action to^ produce thi regular solid, that the liquid is positively 
brought into a state of slight under-saturation. The result is that if crystals 
are left in the solution for any considerable time after they have formed 
(assuming no appreciable evaporation to occur so as to reduce the solvent 
and render the liquid again saturated), their edges will become rounded 
owing to this excess of crystalline matter redissolving again when the 
solution and crystals have time to establish full equilibrium. For true 
equilibrium is only attained when the solid phase (the crystals) and the 
liquid phase (the solution) have been allowed to remain for some time in 
contact. This rounding of the solid angles is also increased by the rise of 
temperature which accompanies rapid crystallisation, although the two 
causes are quite distinct, and the interesting i)henomenon is particularly 
noticed in the cases of rajDid crystallisations from strongly supersaturated 
solutions, and in those cases more especially when large rapidly formed 
individual crystals are the result. These fire not conditions, however, 
which have been recommended in the foregoing pages as suitable for the 
growth of measurable crystals ; for, as we have seen, solutions only 
slightly supersaturated are infinitely preferable for our purpose. 

^The phenomenon of over-crystallisation, and the subsequent rounding 
of the crystals produced if allowed to remain in the mother liquor, has 
been mentioned here because it is one that has not hitherto attracted the 
attention which it merits, and one with which the practical crystallo- 
grapher has to reckon, and most of all to avoid, by eliminating all conditions 
conducive to rapid crystallisation, which is always, moreover, provocative 
of distortion. 

Supersolnbility. — The phenomenon of ‘‘ supersaturation,’’ the converse 
of " over-crystallisation,” is not confined to a few substances, such as the 
well-known instance of sulphate of soda, but is a mu(jh more general one 
than was formerly thought to be the case. The main conditions in general 
are that the cooling solution shall remain tran([uil, protected from all 
disturbance (although this is not essential in the case of sulphate of soda, 
which does not spontaneously crystallise at temperatures above — 8"), and 
particularly, in all cases, including that of sulphate of soda, that it must 
be protected from the intrusion of dust particles from the air. 

The common lecture experiment, with a strongly supersaturated solution of 
sodium sulphate, illustrating supersaturation, may just be recalled in passing. As 
much the crystallised salt, Na 2 S 04 . IOH 2 O, as corresponds to nearly the correct 
amount for saturation at the temperature of 32-5°, at which temperature sodium 
sulphaie exhibits its maximum degree of solubility, is dissolved in water in a large 
flask. One hundred parts by weight of water dissolve as much of the crystallised salt 
•Na 2 S 04 , lOHjO as corresponds to 50 parts of NaaS 04 at 32*5° and less than this amount 
at any other temperature, so that the strongest supersaturated solution lean be mad^ 
by dibsolving as much of the salt as possible at 32'5°. The reason for this maximum 
VOL. I C 
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in tlie curve is that above 32-5° the dccahydratcj decomposes, losing its water and 
then dissolving as the anhydrous salt Na 2 S 04 , which is abnormal in exhibiting 
decreasing solubility as the temperature rises. These interesting facts are graphically 
expressed by the curves given in Fig. 8, which are combined in one diagram from a 
pai)er by Hartley, Jones, and Hutchinson {Journ. Chem. 1908, vol. 93, p. 828). 
The neck of the flask should, immediately after (ympletion of the solution of the 
powdered crystals, be plugged with cotton wool, to filter out any ^ust imrticles which 
might otherwise intrude themselves, and be set aside to cool ; it may then be pre- 
served for an indefinite time without crystallising. But if the plug be removed and 
a small crystal of the salt be dropped in, crystallisation instantly occurs, and in fact 
the whole contents of the flask become a semi-solid white mass of crystals. A con- 
siderable rise of temperature accompanies the act of crystallisation, for the energy 
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expondod when a solid is converted into the Uquid condition by the action of a 
solvent is given out again in the form of lieat on the liquid resuming its solid con- 
dition. The supersaturated solution may also be caused to orystalUse spontaneously by 
cooling It down to -8° (I., even when the plug of cotton wool is maintained in the neck. 
Ihe experiment is still more effective if the warm concentrated solution of sodium 
sulphate be placed in a tube closed at one end and drawn out near the other, in such a 
manner that the solution may be boiled ; while steam is issuing from the drawn-out 
portion the latter can be fused and sealed off at the blowpipe. If the scaled tube bo 
then loft to cool to the ordinary temperature, or even to 0% no crystallisation occurs, 
although crystallisation would occur if it were further cooled in a freezing mixture 
to -8 . But if the end of the tube be broken off and air admitted, crystaUisation 
almost at once begins at the small surface at the top of the liquid column, where the 
aix imping^, and rapidly spreads down the tube till all is apparently a solid mass of 
white interlacmg crystals, the tube feeling distinctly warm to the hand. If the tube 
and solution are cooled in powdered ice to 0” before the point is broken off, 8ie tem- 
perature at once rises, on crystallisation, to 18°. » 

1 was the first to investigate systeraaticaUy the reasons for th^c 
. crystallise .ion or non-crystallisation of such supersaturated solutions of 
^ Ann, chim. phys.^ 1860 (3), 29^ 62. C 
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Glauber’s salt (as the decahydrated sodium sulphate is commonly called) ; 
and he discovered the interesting fact that the air in contact \^dth the 
solution had something to do with it, and eventually attributed it to 
“ catalytic ” action of some constituent of the air. He found that if the 
air were washed by passage^through water, crystallisation was delayed, 
but also that th^ converse process, passing the air through drying agents 
such as sulphuric acia or caustic alkalies, had the same effect, so that it 
was not a question of moisture but of something removed mechanically 
by the wash-liquid. Moreover, even passage of the air through a series of 
empty flasks delayed the crystallisation of the sodium sulphate solutions left 
in contact with the air so treated, and, best of all, filtration of the contact- 
air through cotton wool was most effective in arresting crystallisation. 

Shortly afterwards, at one and the same sitting of the French Academy, 
a remarkable coincidence occurred, of a character which has not been 
rare in the history of science, for two different experimenters, Violette^ 
and Gernez,^ communi(jated papers in which practically identical 
conclusions were arrived at, fully explaining the interesting phenomenon 
in question. The tacts presented were briefly these : 

(1) The crystallisation of supersaturated solutions of Glauber’s salt 

is brought about by the introduction of a solid substance from the air. 
For the crystallisation occurs the more rapidly the greater the extent of 
the surface of the solution which is exposed to the air. Thus it occurs 
more rapidly in an open dish than in a flask, and in the latter the 
cryatallisation is the slower the narrower the neck. Air from the country 
is more sterfle than the air of towns, and when performing the experiment 
in the country crystallisation occurred more slowly if the experimenter 
changed his clothes for others which had not travelled with him from the 
town. (S ^ 

(2) The substance thus causing crystallisation is soluble in water, and 
it loses its property of inducing crystallisation when it is heated. 

(3) The air which causes crystallisation contains sodium sulphate. 
The air of towns notoriously contains traces of the salt, owing to the 
combustion of coal in domestic, and industrial fires, wliicli send small 
but easily detectable quantities of sulphurous acid into the atmosphere, 
where it becomes oxidised to sulphuric acid, which then (or possibly the 
sulphurous acid before oxidation) combines with the traces of soda which 
are well known to be universally present in the air, to form sodium sulphate 
(or sulphite which becomes oxidised to sulphate). 

The conclusion is obvious, namely, that the substance in the air 
causing the crystallisation of suijersaturated solutions of sodium sulphate 
is that substance itself, disseminated in the air in excessively minute 
crystals. 

Gefhez afterwards® extended his observations to other substances, 
and di#crimin%,ted clearly between those supersaturated solutions which 
do not spontaneously crystallise, but require the introduction of a germ- 
••rystal of the same substance, and those which crystallise on shaking, 

^ * Comptes renduSf 1866 , 60, 831 . * Ibid,, 1866 , 60, 833 . 
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on rubbing the sides of the vessel with a glass rod, or on employing other 
modes of disturbance which bring about spontaneous crystallisation, the 
temperature at which the latter occurs (except in the case of sodium 
sulphate, where it is - 8®) being generally readily observable. But Gernez 
does not appear to have recognised that th^ same substance shows both 
kinds of supersaturated solutions, and considered that tijie class to which 
a substance belonged was a property of the substance. 

A further step was next made by Lecocq de Boisbaudran,^ who showed 
that not only were crystal-germs of the substance itself able to provoke 
the crystallisation of supersaturated solutions, but that also germs of such 
substances as were isomorphoiis with the substance were able to do so. 
Gernez^ about the same time made the particularly interesting discovery, 
that not only the crystal system required to be the same in order to call 
forth crystallisation, but also, in the case of crystals belonging to other 
than the holohedral class of any system, that is, crystals showing less than 
the full symmetry of the system, the particular variety must be the same. 
For instance, a solution of sodium ammonium racemate (racemic acid 
being a molecular compound of ordinary dextro-tartaric acid and of laevo- 
tartaric acid) which on crystallisation had previously been found by 
Pasteur to yield an equal mixture of right-handed and left-handed crystals 
(the two varieties of the rhombic bisphenoidal Class 6, Chapter XIV.) of 
sodium ammonium dextro- and Isovo-tartratcs, on contact with a crystal of 
the right-handed variety of sodium ammonium tartrate only deposited 
right-handed crystals of the dextro-salt, whilst a left-handed crystal of 
complementary enantiomorphous symmetry produced a (»op of left- 
handed crystals of the laevo-tartrate ; the right-handed salt has no power 
of compelling the crystallisation of the left-handed variety, and vice versa, 

A still further interesting step was then made by J. M. Thomson,* 
who showed that strict isomorphism was essential in the crystal-germ, 
that for instance the crystallisation of an alum solution, although the 
simple forms of the cubic system (the cube, octahedron, and rhombic 
dodecahedron) in which the alums crystallise are alike for all substances, 
was not provoked by cubic crystals of common salt or by octahedral or 
rhombic dodecahedral crystals of magnetic oxide of iron. It will be 
shown in Chapter XXX. that this means tliat not only must the form 
but also the internal structure of the crystalline substance be the same, 
an exceedingly important point. It will subsequently be shown that the 
index to such structural similarity is practical identity of the volumes of 
the unit cells of the structural space-lattice (both the molecular volumes, 
which are relative measures, and the absolute volumes) ; and also of the 
distances of separation of the centres of gravity of adjacent structural 
units, the chemical molecules or small groups of molecules forming the 
structural units, along the crystallographic axial directions, which dtstances 
are expressed relatively by the constants termed molecular distance 
ratios,*' or “ topic axial ratios " (the linear dimensions of the cells), a 
full account of which will be given in Chapter XXXI. 

* Ann. chim. phya., 1806 (4), i?, 173. * Comptes r endue, 1866, 

* ZeUaehr. filr KryaU, 1881, 6 , 94. ^ 
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Other chemiflts and physicists have from time to time added further 
data concerning supersaturated solutions, notably de Coppet, Lefebvre, 
Roozeboom, and Ostwald.^ 

All agree that among supersaturated solutions there are those which, 
when crystal-germs are excluded, may be preserved under certain con- 
ditions apparently for an unlimited length of time without spontaneously 
depositing crystals (forming the solid phase, as it is termed by Ostwald, 
in conformity with the nomenclature introduced by the acceptance by 
physical chemists of the “ phase rule of Willard Gibbs). Such solutions 
were called by Ostwald “ metastable.” Others there are which after a 
short time, assuming germ-crystals also excluded, spontaneously develop 
the solid phase. These Ostwald termed “ labile.” 

Metastable solutions always exhibit a lower concentration compared 
with the labile solutions of the same substance. By increasing the con- 
centration the metastablo solution passes consequently into the labile 
condition, and the particular concentration for which the change occurs 
was termed by Ostwald tlie “ metastable limit.” The metastable limit 
depends chiefly on the nature of the substance, the temperature, and the 
pressure. It is also influenced by certain other conditions to be defined later. 

The state of supersaturation can be removed, not only by the agency 
of solid germs (excessively minute crystals) of the dissolved substance 
itself, but also by the action of solid germ-crystals of a substance isomor- 
phous with it, and possessing close similarity of molecular volume and of 
the uiolecular distance (topic axial) ratios to be described in Chapter XXXI. 
Indeed some^ substances may effect the same object which are not strictly 
isomorphous, but which form mixed crystals with the substance dissolved, 
the formation of mixed crystals having been shown to be due to the 
possession of almost identical molecular distance (topic axial) ratios. 

The quantity of the solid substance which, in the form of a crystal- 
germ, can exert this influence, is very minute, but not undetcrminably 
so, direct experiments having indicated an order of from 10~® to lO"*^ 
of a gramme of the solid substance for the weight of the germ-crystal. The 
latest determinations, indeed, by D. McIntosh,^ have given results with 
sodium sulphate oven smaller than this, varying from 10"^^ to 10”^® gramme. 

The means of defining the metastable limit and of constructing the 
supersolubility curve graphically representing it have now been discovered 
by Sir Henry Miers,^ who has also added considerably to our further 
knowledge of the behaviour respectively of both metastable and labile 
supersaturated solutions. When, instead of allowing the cooling super- 
saturated solution to remain at rest, it is continuously stirred in an open 
vessel, only a slight shower of crystals appears when the temperature of 
saturation, indicated by the ordinary solubility curve and corresponding 
to the ftmount of salt present, is attained, and the liquid then continues 
to cool#^ithouf depositing the main bulk of the excess — which one might 

mm ^ Lehrbuch der allg, Chemie, vol. ii. part ii. p. 780. 

® Tram, Roy, Soc, Canada, 1919, Pi, iii. 266. ^ 

* Phil, Tram,, IQOZ, A, 202, 4:59; Journ, Chem, Soc„ 190Q, 89, UZ ; Proc, Roy, Soc,, 
1907,1, 79, 322. 
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expect would crystallise out if the ordinary solubility curve represented 
the whole truth — until a temperature about 10° lower than the saturation 
temperature is reached, when a second and much more copious shower of 
crystals falls, corresponding to arrival at the metastable limit. When, 
however, a closed vessel is used, a sealed tube for instance, the first shower 
never falls at all, nothing whatever occurring until the^ temperature 10° 
lower than the saturation temperature is reached, when the whole excess 
corresponding to the two showers added together is suddenly and rapidly 
precipitated in the crystalline form. The tube may be shaken for any 
length of time above this temperature without any deposition of crystals 
occurring. This latter observation is a confirmation of the experiments 
of the previous observers already referred to, but the novelty of Miers’ 
work consists in the isolation of two distinct showers, corresponding to 
the ordinary and the supersolubility curves, by the continuous-stirring 
method in open vessels. The deposition of the first slight shower is due 
to crystallisation being started by inoculation of the solution with crystal- 
germs of tlie same or an isomorphous or structurally similar substance 
introduced from the air, while the second sliower at the lower temperature 
is due to the sj)ontaneous crystallisation of the excess of solid. The first 
shower thus corresponds to the ordinary solubility curve, which may be 
said to be the curve of crystallisation by inoculation, and the second 
shower to the supersolubility curve of spontaneous crystallisation, the 
“ metastable limit ” of Ostwald. The interval between the two curves 
rei)resents the “ metastable condition ’’ of the supersaturated solution^ and 
the condition for spontaneous crystallisation corresponding to the area of the 
curve-diagram beyond the supersolubility curve corresponds to Ostwald’s 
“ labile condition.’’ Fig. 9 on page 24 will assist in rendering this clear. 

Miers has carried the subject an important stage further by his discovery 
of an admirable method of experimentally tracing the supersolubility 
curve. A glass prism of known refractive index is mounted on the crystal- 
holder of an inverted goniometer, and immersed in the solution, which is 
contained in a glass trough the front part of which facing the observing 
telescope is formed by a parallel-faced truly plane plate of glass, and the 
refractive index of the solution is determined by the method of total 
reflection within the prism. The mode of procedure, illustrated by a 
figure showing the actual instrument (Fig. 331), will be fully described in 
Chapter XLVII. on refractive index determinations. Such determinations 
of refractive index were found to be possible during the whole course of 
the cooling and stirring of the solution, and to afford an exact means of 
determining when the labile shower of crystals commences to fall. For 
the instant crystals begin to be deposited the refractive index shows a 
corresponding marked diminution, and a thermometer immersed in the 
solution indicates the temperature. The change in refractive feidex is 
very slight at the temperature corres})onding to the ordinary selubility 
curve, but much more considerable and very sudden at the temperature 
of the supersolubility curve, the two changes corresponding to the sligbl* 
and the f copious nature of the two respective crops of crystals. As the 
ordinary solubility curve is determined accurately by the usual® well- 
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known methods, based upon the estimation of the actual amount of 
dissolved substance contained in a given amount of the solution, which 
is always decanted for the purpose from above crystals with which it 
has been lying in equilibrium-contact for some time previously, attention 
need only be concentrated on the determination of the temperature and 
concentration corresponding ^;0 the deposition of the copious crop at the 
metastable limit, and the estimation is a very accurate one at this stage, 
owing to the suddenness of the change and copiousness of the crop. By 
making a large number of such observations with solutions of various 
degrees of concentration, observing the change with each as it fell from 
a temperature of about 50° until tlie crystal cloud appeared, and then 
combining the results, the supersolubility curve was accurately traced, 
for it followed the maxima of all the individual curves, and it was found 
to lie generally more or less parallel to the ordinary solubility curve at 
a distance indicating an almost constant difference of about 10°. 

The explanation is as follows. As the refractive index of a soluble 
solid substance is greater than that of pure water, the refractive index 
of the solution is higher than that of water, and is the higher the greater 
the amount of salt present, that is, it rises with the concentration. As, 
moreover, the refractive index is generally reduced by raising the tem- 
])erature of the refracting solid or liquid, it follows that the refractive 
index of a solution cooling slowly for 50° without evaporation (a layer 
of oil being placed on the top to prevent this) shows a rising refractive 
ind^x until the labile cloud of crystals appears (the slight metastable 
cloud scarcely affecting it), when the sudden removal of solid causes a 
correspondingly sudden fall in the refractive index, the effect being greater 
than merely just enough to arrest the growth of the index. Hence, when 
the concentration is accurately known, it is only a matter of ascertaining 
the temperature at the exact moment when the maximum refractive 
index is observed. But the slight metastable crystallisation, corresponding 
to the ordinary solubility curve, alters the concentration from that 
originally started with, and somewhat complicates matters. The actual 
maximum refractive index at the instant the labile cloud forms is itself, 
however, an infallible indication of the true strength of the solution at 
the moment, provided, as was actually done, a preliminary series of 
determinations of the refractive indices of clear solutions of known 
strengths at different temperatures had been made. Hence the method 
is really very simple and complete in itself. 

The advantage of this over any method based on mere observation 
of the formation of the cloud of crystals lies in its precision, for the liquid 
is already usually turbid from the formation of the first slight shower and 
an amount of slow growth of crystals which follows it, so that it is not 
possiMe to see clearly when the labile cloud first begins to form. The 
idea of makiilg the solution record its own strength at the critical moment 
by its refractive index, and the moment afterwards to indicate that same 
* critical point by its sudden jump in refraction, is an ingenious one. 

In Fig. 9 are given a typical pair of solubility and sup§^solubility^ 
curves. The lower one marked S is the ordinary solubility curve, and the 
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upper one lettered SS is the supersolubility curve. The dotted curve 
ABCD shows the normal course of the crystallisation of a solution made 
by adding the salt to hot water, and which is stirred while being allowed 
to cool. The solution cools from A to B without anything being observed. 
But at B crystals make their appearance, forming from germ-crystals 
introduced from the air. From B to C tlfe liquid is still cooHng and 
crystals are growing slowly, but at C the labile condition is reached at 
contact with the supersolubility curve, and a cloud of crystals is deposited, 
the concentration falling rapidly to D on the solubility curve, in most 
cases with a rise of temperature. It will be noted that crystallisation 



does not necessarily begin immediately on entering, at the solubility curve, 
but usually well inside the metastable region between the two curves. 
For it will probably happen that a germ-crystal does not enter until 
after the condition corresponding to first contact with the solubility 
curve has been attained. But the spontaneous crystallisation of the 
heavy cloud occurs quite sharply at C, the point of contact with the 
supersolubility curve, when the solution is agitated by stirring. fUf the 
solution were allowed to cool at perfect rest, however, ftrystallisation 
might not occur until the labile condition had been well entered, at some 
point beyond the supersolubility curve, if it so happened that a germ-nc' 
csrystal di^not fall into the solution until this degree of concentration had 
been attained. c 
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In the important case of a not too strong solution crystallising at 
rest, from the metastable condition, — ^the • case which the author haa 
recommended in the previous pages* as the most suitable for growing 
good crystals for the purposes of measurement, — the crystals are first 
started by inoculation from the air, say at B, while the solution is only 
very slowly cooling from A to B. The concentration then diminishes by 
withdrawal of material from the solution, and the change of temperature 
being so slow, the labile condition is never reached, the course of the 
crystallisation being indicated by the dotted curve BE, for which the 
temperature abscissae given below the word temperature are more suitable. 
Thus no cloud of crystals is produced, but only the further steady growth 
of the crystals first started, the very conditions desired. 

In the previous Fig. 8 (page 18) the suporsolubility curves are also 
drawn of anhydrous sodium sulphate, Na 2 S 04 , and the heptahydrated 
salt Na 2 S 04 . 7 H 20 , as given by Hartley, Jones, and Hutchinson in the 
memoir already alluded to. The decahydrated salt does not appear to 
possess a definite limit of supersolubility. The crystals obtained by these 
authors by spontaneous crystallisation, as distinct from those induced in 
the lecture experiment by the access of germ-crystals, consisted of the 
heptahydrated salt in the great majority of cases, the decahydrated salt 
being of comparatively rare and irregular occurrence, except when the 
cooling occurred very swiftly to - 10®. 

It has thus been abundantly proved to be a highly important fact 
thqjb a crystal can only grow in a more or less (labile or metastable) 
supersaturated solution, or, in the (;ase of a molten metal or other fused 
substance, from liquid which is to a certain extent undercooled. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the crystal there is a zone of liquid which 
has become no longer supersaturated, owing to removal of the solid 
substance by deposition on the crystal, in continuation of the growth of 
the latter. Further growth is arrested until more supersaturated solution 
is supplied to the zone by diffusion or convection. The concentration 
currents thus set up are strongest at the sharp angles of the crystals; 
hence, growth is there accelerated, giving rise in labile solutions to 
excess of growth in axial directions, and production of skeletal, acicular, 
arborescent, or fern-like crystals. It is only when the supersaturation has 
again fallen to the metastable condition that the growth is sufficiently 
slow for it to occur evenly all over the crystal, when a perfect polyhedron 
is produced. 

As the result of surface tension experiments P. Curie ^ showed that a 
crystal tends to assume that shape in which the sum of the surface energies 
is a minimum. As the faces of different forms ” have different capillary 
constants, crystals do not become spheres, as drops of liquid do under 
the iilfluence of surface tension when free from the action of external 
forces • but strive to attain a condition in which the total surface has the 
minimum area compatible with the crystal structure. Hence, when 
•crystals of various sizes are placed in contact with a saturated solution 
of the same substance, the smaller crystals tend to disappear, Jhe matter* 

• 1 BuU. de la Soc. Min,, 1880, 8, 145, 
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of which they are composed passing into solution, and being redeposited 
on the larger crystals. Equilibrium is only reached, according to Curie, 
when the whole of the material has become collected into one large crystal. 

A beautiful experimental demonstration of crystallisation from the 
metastable and labile conditions of solution respectively is afforded by 
potassium bichromate, K 2 Cr 207 . When crystallised from a metastable 
solution under conditions of quietude, this salt is slowly deposited in 
bright orange coloured and excellently formed individual crystals, often 
of considerable size, belonging to the triclinic system of symmetry ; they 
are bounded by good i)inakoidal (pairs of parallel) faces intei^secttng in 
sharp edges. Eut when the crystallisation occurs from a labile solution, 
being much more rapid it takes the form of feathery or arborescent branch- 
ing skeletal growths, there being inadequate time for the formation of 
well-developed crystals. Fig. 10, Plate I., is a photographic reproduction 
of good crystals of the salt, grown from a drop of metastable solution 
on a microscope slij), just as they were seen through the micrbscope in the 
slow act of formation, cmjjloying a inch objective. The crystallisation 
had b(ien started by germ-crystals of the salt falling in from the air, 
after which the droj), })laced within a ring of hardened gold-size on the 
slide, had been covered with a thin cover-glass, under which the crystallisa- 
tion had proceeded with sufficient slowness to enable a successful photo- 
graph to bo taken, when the camera was attached above the vertically 
arranged microscope. 

Fig. 11 is the reproduction of another ])hotogra])h, taken when a tot 
and more concentrated solution of potassium bichromate used, at 
the moinent when a rapid labile crystallisation was just completing 
itself, the cooling through the metastable condition having been too 
rapid for a germ to fall in and start the metastable crystallisation before 
the labile condition was reached. The rapidity of growth had just begun 
to be arrested when the exposure was made. Indeed, the branches arc 
seen to be terminated frequently by small well-formed crystals, the rapid 
growth having been succeeded by a final slow crystallisation whore the 
solution had discharged its labile excess and attained once more the 
metastable condition. The experiment succeeds admirably as a screen 
experiment with the lantern microscopo. Not only do the arborescent 
crystallisations shoot out from the margin of the field, but on exploring 
the whole contents of the gold-size ring-cell the feathery growths are 
seen to aj)pear suddenly radiating from a number of different centres, 
traversing the field rapidly, and finally becoming arrested and developing 
the little well-formed crystals like fruit at the ends of the branches. The 
bright orange colour of the crystals renders them all the more visible, 
and the whole appearance on the screen is one of an unusually beautiful 
character. • 

Another excellent examjde of a labile crystallisation is* afford^ by 
ammonium chloride, crystallised in the same manner in a shallow cell 
on a microscope slip. Fig. 12 is a reproduction of a photograph of such| 
ia field of ^ppidly crystallised ammonium chloride. This case is also very 
suitable for screen demonstration. The tracery of skeletal growths 
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represents an attempt at the. production of octahedral crystals, the 
ramincations following the axial directions of thos cubic system. On the. 
other hand, if the crystallisation bo retarded, as can be effected by the 
addition of a Jittle i;irea to the solution, the salt crystallises in well-formed 
cubes. 

Needle-shined crystals Jte also characteristic of ^ growth from a labile 
solution, becaiLse the growing crystal is surrounded by a sheath of 
protective metastable liquid, except at the one point of growth, the 
point of the needle, where it is in contact with the labile solution. An 
interesting case is illustrated in Fig. 13, that of calcium sulphate, gypsum, 
selenite, ^S 04 . 2 H 20 . In this case the crystals were produced by the 
addition of a-^drop of dilute sulphuric acid to a weak solution of calcium 
chloride, on a microscoj)e 
slip ringed as before with 
gold-size. Owing to the 
slight solubility of cal- 
cium sulphate the labile 
condition is very rapidly 
reached, and these needle 
cluster, s are produced like 
stars, appearing all over 
the field. A one -inch 
objective was employed 
in faking this photomicro- 
graph. The ordinary 
rnOnoclinic crystals of 
gypsum are illustrated in 
Figs. 400 and 401 in Chap- 
ter XXVIII. While yet 
so different in appearance 
to selenite crystals, these 
needle clusters radiating 
from centres arc yet com- 
posed of the same monoclinic prism, which, however, is relatively enor- 
mously developed compared with the end forms, thus taking up an 
acicular character. 

Some crystalline precipitates formed not too rapidly also yield forms 
intermediate between perfect crystals and amorphous grains. Thus the 
yellow precipitate of potassium cobaltini trite, K 3 Co(N 02 )e, formed by 
adding a solution of potassium nitrite to one of a soluble cobalt" salt, 
talkes the form of the star-shaped crystallites illustrated in Fig. 14. 

Acicular crystallisation is sometimes observed in the case of metals 
solidifying from the molten state. A beautiful example is shown in Tig. 
15, Sk cryfet^lisation of metallic iron described by Grignon, so long ago 
as 1775, in the Memoires de Phyaique, Paris. It was found in a cavity 
in a large mass of grey pig-iron, which had cooled slowly beneath a pro- 
tecting layer of hot slag, and is typical of the large crystalljfes of iroD» 
foitned by growth along the octahedral axes. 



Fig. 14 — star Cry8tallitcs>f. Potassium Cobaltiuitrite. 
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It is not a fas. step from the acicular, arboreseont, or feathery forms 
* of labile crystallisation, of 
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^ V‘ a which examples have been 

' ' v' ' * given, to the dentritic forms of 

^ ' vy' * ^ crystallisation, of which two 

\/^ beautiful examples afforded 

-> pa^rns on glass 

V V V / windows are given in Fig. 440, 

' ^ " Chapter XXIX., and of which 

^ another instance is illus- 

_ trated in Fig. 16, that of a 

V y dentritic deposit of the 

‘ mineral pyrolusite, native 

manganese dioxide Mn 02 , on 
' sandstone. These crystallisa- 

tions may be due either to 

X skeletal deposition due to 

Fia. 16.-CryBtalIites of Metallic Iron. X quantity of 

available material, compared with the large extent of space over which 
it is spread, or to repeated twinning, 
or most probably to both causes. 

The beautiful forms often ex- 
hibited in the earliest stages of or 
attempts at crystallisation should 

also be mentioned. The crystal- i 

lites produced during the devitrifi- 
cation (slow crystallisation) of glass, 
pOr slafe, or the natural glass obsidian 
(the glass produced by the vitreous 
solidification of certain lavas or 
deqp-seated volcanic magmas) are 
excellent examples, and undoubt- 
edly the most beautiful case is that 
of the pitchstone of the island of 
Arran, the arborescent and fern- 
like microliths of which are por- 
trayed in Fig. 17. They are primi- 
tive attempts at the formation of 
crystals of hornblende. 

These experiments and types of 
crystallisation have been described 
at some length because of their 
importance to the crystallographer, 
in teaching him the exact con- 
ditions under which crystallisation 
can and does occur. Usually, the 
•Dnditions recommended in the pre- 
vious section of this chapter will le.-r-Dentrltic Pyrolusite on Sandstone. 
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correspond to the crystallisation of solutions only slightly supersaturated, 
most probably in the metastable state, the conditions being those ol 
the region between the solubility and supersolubility curv^. The solutions 
will be at as perfect rest as is attainable, but will be open to the air, thus 
permitting access of crystg,l-germs and also slow Evaporation ; hence 
crystallisation yill probably be started by a crystal-germ of the sub- 
stance itself, or of a substance isomorphous or isostructural with it, and 
it will proceed slowly and steadily, and as there is no agitation there 
will be no rapid acceleration of crystallisation if or when the labile sta|e 
is attained, but a steady further accretion of crystalline material on the 
lines slowly and deliberately (and therefore perfectly orderly without 
distortion) laid down during the previous stage of metastability^ th^t is, 
as a further growth on 
the same crystals. 

In all probability the 
evaporation and crystal- 
lisation will eventually 
nearly balance each other, 
the former just keeping 
very slightly in advance 
and maintaining the solu- 
tion very slightly super- 
saturated, that is, in the 
condition of metasta- 
bUity. It* will also be 
understood how import- 
ant is the instruction 
which has been given, 
to remove crystals from 
the mother liquor (when 
it is desired to collect 
them for use) early in 
the morning, before the 
rising temperature of the room and solution renders the latter less 
saturated and possibly slightly unsaturated, resulting in the crystals 
having their edges rounded, and their faces etched. 

In concluding this chapter mention may be made of two remarkable 
series of experiments on crystal growth. The first are those of G. F. 
Becker and A. L. Day ^ on the linear force of growing crystals. It was 
established that a growing crystal has the power of raising a superimposed 
weight, provided it is alone in the solution. The explanation is that the 
effect of the load is to increase the solubility of the individual crystal 
placEfl. under pressure, so that if other growing crystals, free from weights, 
are present they grow by preference rather than the individual under 
pressure. The ‘‘force of crystallisation” has thus been actually 
» demonstrated as a mechanico-physical fact in these experiments. 

The second are an interesting series of microscopic observations o> 

* 1 Jown, Qedt., 1916 , 24, 313 . 



Fio. 17. — Crystallites of Arran Pitchstone. 
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the mode of development of crystals which have been carried out by R. 
Marcelin.^ The sTOstancc first used was an alcoholic solution of paratolui- 
dine. It was asceWined that the crystals grew by successive deposition of 
uniform layers arranged in steps, which first exhibited the grey of Newton 
and then the firsb-order colours. The minimum thickness observed was 
1‘6 fill, which corresponds to only three molecular diameters. The heat 
rays were filtered ofi by alum solution during the observations and 
measurements. When the alum cell was removed the crystal invariably 
began to redissolvc, and did so in uniform layers of the solid of definite 
thickness, the process of solution being thus of precisely the reverse 
nature to that of crystallisation. In a second series of experiments very 
fine laminaj of mica were used. They were obtained by the method of 
R. W, Wood, that is, by pressing a thin sheet of mica against fused 
selenium, and tearing the mica off again after cooling, when excessively 
fine films of the mica arc left behind. In this manner laminae as fine as 
only 0‘7 fifi were obtained, which correspond to the thickness (diameter) 
of one molecule of mica only, on the assumption that the mica molecule 
is approximately spheruial, an observation of the greatest interest and 
value, and to a thickness of only two or three molecules if the latter be 
flattened or tabular. Marcelin concluded from these observations that a 
solid crystalline structure may be j)crfect and complete when less than 20 
molecules thick. It is much to be regretted that this careful and original 
investigator wa^ killed in the War. 

* Am. dt physique, 1918, fix.], 10 , 185 and 189. 



CHAPTER III 

THE GONIOMETER 

It is astonishing how soon the apparent difficulties of crystallography 
disappear after a short acquaintance witli the practical use of the 
goniometer. Owing to the more or less geometrical and mathematical 
foundation of the subject, and to the fact that this aspect of crystallo- 
graphy has usually been the one first brought to the notice of students, 
and is especially prominent in most of the text-books, many students 
who might otherwise have been attracted to an essentially fascinating 
and eminently practical vstudy have been discouraged and repelled. If, 
instead, a few lessons on the practical use of the goniometer can be 
substituted, the fundamental prjnci])les underlying the symmetry of 
crystals, and the geometrical and numerical relationshij)s of faces, unfold 
themselves so naturally and obviously tliat the learner is charmed as 
with a series of most interesting original discoveries. It will be the 
writer’s object in this and the following chapters thus experimentally to 
lead the student onwards, introducing only sufficient theory at a time to 
render the practical .steps already taken intelligible, and explaining it 
more fully when the actual phenomena Jiave been personally ob.served. 

Our prime duty is to understand thoroughly the reflecting goniometer, 
which has been vastly improved since its original invention by Wollaston 
in the year 1809. After a brief de.scription of the contact goniometer 
for the measurement of large crystals, an account will first be given of 
the most accurate and at the same time handy form of horizontal-circle 
goniometer in use in tlie best laboratories to-day, and subsequently of a 
simpler and cheaper form of instrument, with a vertical circle, eminently 
suitable for student use. 

The Contact Goniometer was invented by Carangeot of Paris in the 
year 1780, and was used by the earlier crystallographers Rome de I’lsle 
(for whom Carangeot also made a large number of crystal models, including 
more Mian 500 different forms) and the Abbe Haiiy, previous to the 
inventien of Ae reflecting goniometer by Wollaston. An illustration, 
about two-thirds the actual size, is given in Fig. 18 of an interesting 
duplicate of the original instrument, which came into the hands of the 
Di^e of Buckingham, and was presented by him in the yeasi) 1824 to 
Prof.^Buckland, and is now one of the treasures of the University Museum 
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at Oxford. The form of contact-goniometer in use to-day is practically 
the same, and that constructed by Messrs. Steeg and Keuter is repre- 
sented in Fig. 19. It is still 
of use in measuring the inter- 
facial angles of large crystals, 
^either because their surfaces 
are too dull to afEord reflec- 
tions on the reflecting gonio- 
meter, or because the crystals 
are too large to be mounted 
on the latter. It consists of 
a divided semicircular arc, to 
the centre of which a pair of 
slotted bars provided with 
straight edges (not bevelled) 
are pivoted, in such a manner 
that they can be fixed at any angle by means of the pivot-screw. The 
crystal requires to be firmly supported while the two straight edges (really 
edge-strips, truly at right angles to the bar faces) are laid closely in contact 
with the two faces in question, the angle between which is to be measured. 
A sheet of white cardboard is placed well behind so as to afford a brilliantly 
white background, and the observer then looks along the direction of the edge 
between the two faces, and, 
while maintaining the plane 
of the instrument perpen- 
dicular to this edge, carefully 
adjusts the straight edges so 
that absolutely no trace of 
the white background is seen 
between them and the faces 
against which they are laid. 

The milled-headcd nut of the 
pivot-screw is then tightened. 

One of tJie bars is set so that 
its straight edges are parallel fig. IG. — The Ordinary Uontact Goniometer, 
to the diameter correspond- 
ing to the zero division of the semicircular arc. The central line of the 
bar passing through the centre of the pivot is then over this zero mark. 
Two slots are cut in this bar, on both the right and left side of the pivot, 
as shown in the figure, and two pins within the slots permit only of the 
bar sliding along this line. The other inclined bar is cut away altogether 
on the right down to a bevelled edge, which forms the central line of 
the bar and thus indicates the correct angle between the straiglfb edges 
on the arc. The measuring edge of the bar to be empld^ed as^straight 
edge is in each case indicated by the bar being made to terminate at a 
point lying in the edge in question. This particular edge of each bar h%| 
been m^e an absolutely straight line, as accurately as experimental 
skill can achieve it. The point is also useful when the instrunxent is 
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used with mineral crystals occupying a cavity in a matrix ; the slots 
on the left also enable the bars to be shortened to any extent to facilitate 
the use of the instrument even when the cavity is quite shallow. 

In the case* of the instrument illustrated in Fig. 18, provision is made 
to move the left half of the semicircle out of the way, the arc being hinged 
at the 90° graduation, so thaf the left quadrant may be bent freely back- 
wards. When in position it is fixed by the additional radial arm shown 
passing behind the 140° graduation, where it is secured to the back of 
the arc by a milled-headed screw ; the other end is fixed by a nut to 
the pivot at the back end of the latter. The little instrument is beautifully 
constructed, largely of silver, and bears the name Vutois Rochctte a 
Paris.’’ The outside diameter of the semicircle is 8 cm. 

The Reflecting Goniometer. — The principle of this all-important 
instrument will be fully discussed with the aid of an explanatory diagram 
(Fig. 33) at the opening of the next chapter, in connection with the mode 
of use of the apparatus. It will suffice to say here, before passing to the 
description of the instrument itself, that its j)urpose is to measure the 
angle between any two faces on a crystal, by obtaining a reflection of 
the parallel light from a collimator (a tube with a lens at one end and an 
illuminated slit at its focus at the other end) from each of the two faces in 
succession, and receiving the reflected rays in a telescope, where an image 
of the slit, which latter is known as the “ signal ” or “ signal-slit,” is 
produced, and can be adjusted to the intersection of the cross-wires as re- 
fereqee sj)ot.. The angle through which the crystal requires to be rotated, 
in order thus to bring the two images one after the other to the refer- 
ence spot, is measured on a divided circle, and is the angle between the 
normals to the two faces, the supplement of the real internal dihedral 
angle between the faces. 

A telescope and collimator are not indispensable, a slit in a distant 
otherwise darkened window serving admirably as a signal, and a mirror 
carried by the goniometer and in which the light from the window slit 
is also reflected, affording an image of the slit which serves equally well 
as reference line to which the images reflected from the crystal faces can 
be allocated. But the most accurate goniometers are always supplied 
with collimator and telescope, like a spectrometer or spectroscope, the 
crystal replacing the prism. The best of these reflecting goniometers will 
be described first. 

The Puesls Horizontal-Circle Goniometer. — One of the best forms of 
reflecting goniometer, with which many original investigations have been 
carried out, including those of the author, is that constructed by the 
firm of R. Fuess of Berlin, No. 2 model, and due to the recommendations 
of such well-known crystallographers as von Lang, Websky, von Groth, 
Liebisoii, and others. It possesses a circle which reads with the aid of 
a vernier accuftately to half-minutes. Its construction will be rendered 
clear by Figs. 20 and 21, the former representing the general appearance 
(^f the instrument, and the latter a vertical section on the scale of one 
quarter the actual size. It consists of three essential parts^ (1) the ^ 
rotating horizontal divided circle for the measurement of the angles, 
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f^Tt^^P^nd^Uiniator, the latter provided with the signal-slit, 
foi the observation of the reflections of this signal from the crystal faces , 
and (3) a delicate but easily and rapidly manipulated apparatp for 
adjusting]; the crystal. 

The whole is carried by a stout circular table ef brass a. suppo^d hy ‘hme feet 
provided with levelUng screws, and having a hollow cone bored ir. its centre, » 

U thickened. Within this boring rests, and is rotatable, the conical axis 6 which 
carries a circular plate c, provided at two diametrically opposite positions on inlaid 



Fig. 20 — No. ta Fnesn Reflecting (.Joniomctcr. 


silver arcs with vernier divisions, each of 30". To this vernier-circle there is rigidly 
attached, below, a horizontal arm, which carries at its outer end a vertical column d 
on which is supported the observing telescope c. Hence the latter moves with the 
vernier-circle, and both may be fixed at any position by the clamping screw /, which 
presses a ring against the lower flange of the rotating cone h. The collimator g is 
(!arricd by a column g\ which is definitely fixed to the tabic a, so that wj^en the 
clamping screw / is tightened the collimator and telescope are fixed jplatively to each 
other, and this may be achieved at the angular position with respect to ectibh other 
which is found most convenient for the observation of the reflections from crystal 
faces, which is usually somewhat over 90'*. 

In the hollow rotatable axis h a scf’ond similar one h is capable of rotation, which 
carries at iiis head the divided circle Ic, the silver scale of which is divided directly to 
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16', and at its lower extremity a hollowed milled disc I for the purpose of rotating the 
divided circle by the hand, together with all that its hollow cone bears within it, 
including the crystal on its holder, when the telescope and vernier have been fixed by/. 

A fixing screw m, working against a clamping ring as in the case of /, is provided 
for fixing the circle and all that it carries, quite independently of the fixation of .the 
vernier-circle and telescope, so that either the divided circle with the crystal, or the 
verniers with the telescope, can bl separately either moved or fixed. Moreover, the 
fixing by / and m (fbes not occur directly to the fixed base or feet of the instrument, 
but to the ring in each case, and this ring is continued horizontally into a narrow 
V-shaped arm in order to provide a fine adjustment, by a screw working through the 
basal foot at right angles to the direction of / or m. The arm carries a strong spring 
alongside it, free at the outer end but screwed to the ring at the inner end, and when 
the adjusting screw pushes the arm, the free end of the spring is pressed against a 



Fig. 21. — Section of No. 2 Fuess Goniometer. 

little bracket carried by the foot, and thus fine adjustment is afforded until the 
spring and arm are forced into contact, and on I’cleasing the screw the arm retrogresses 
along with it owing to the pressure of the B7)ring. Hence, the divided circle and the 
crystal carried in rigid attachment with it may be fixed by wi, and the telescope and the 
pair of verniers which move with it rotated about them ; they may then be fixed by 
/ at any desired point, and the fine adjustment carried out by use of the adjusting 
screw. Equally well, the telescope and verniers may be fixed by /, and the divided 
circle and the crystal which it carries may be rotated instead, by means of the disc 
or more^eadily sti 11 by a ring n (Fig. 20) attached below i by two vertical rods, and event- 
ually fixed in th^ desired position by w, and finally adjusted by the adjusting screw. 

Within the conical axis h there rotates still a third one o, manipulated by the 
filled disc p attached to its lower end. This axis is primarily intended for the 
support of the crystal, which is thus carried separately and not directly bjj^A-, in order 
that the rotation of the delicately divided circle may be avoided during all the 
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pieliminary adjustment of the crystal, and unnecessary wear and tear of that all- 
important axis saved. Moreover, the further advantage is secured of rendering the 
crystal axis very free of movement, not having the weight of the circle to carry except 
during measurements, and thus enabling the preliminary adjustments to be very 

i 



Fig. 22. — No. 2a Fuess Goniometer in Actual Use. 


rapidly performed. The crystal axis o and the circle axis h can be lopked^ogether for 
the measurements either by a simple screw q us shown in Fig. 21 (No. 2 mod^), or by 
a fixing screw and a fine adjustment screw similar to /and m, as shown in Fig. 20, the 
latter being the arrangement on the latest form of this admirable Fuess mstrumentR' 
f model No.^2fl, which has been employed by the author throughout his researches, 
and which is also shown with its accessory fittings in Fig. 22. 
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The crystal is still not carried directly by the conical axis o, but at the head of an 
innermost cylindrical axis, which is keyed to prevent rotation, and the lower end por- 
tion of which is narrowed, and provided with a screw thread wliieli gears with a flanged 
vertically immovable nut terminating below for the purpose of manipulation in a small 
milled disc r, the rotation of which consequently causes vertical motion of the crystal 
axis. The object of this inner axif is thus to provide the crystal with an adjustment 
for height, so as to Ifring it to the level of the plane of the optic axis of the telescope 
and collimator. It may be fixed at this height, if required, by tightening the collar $ 
by means of a key provided. 

The innermost axis just referred to bears the adjusting apparatus at the head of 
which the crystal itself is carried. This adjusting apparatus consists of two mutually 
rectangular horizontal movements for centring the crystal, and above them two 
circular movements in vertical planes also at right angles to each other, for adjusting 
the tilt of the crystal so as to bring the intersecting edge of any two faces, or the axis of 
any zone of faces, truly vertical and parallel to tlie goniometer axis. The two combined 
pairs of movements enable the edge or zone axis to bo brought exactly into the axis of 
the divided circle of the goniometer. Tin* lower centring movemejit is manipulated by 
the traversing screw and the upper one at right angles to the lower by the similar 
screw u. Each of these two screws is surrounded by a spiral spring confined between 
the fixed piece v or w (the nut of the screw) and the traversing box x or y to prevent 
“ backlash.” The fixed ])ieco w of the upper movement is only fixed as far as regards 
movement by m, being rigidly attached on the top of and at right angles to the traversing 
box X of the lower movememt, with which it therefore moves. On the traversing box y 
of this upper centring movement is fixed the cylindrical bed z of the lower rotatory 
adjusting segment a, and on the latter the similar but smalU'i’ bed (i of the upper 
segment 7, the circular movement of the two sliding cylinder-segments being effected 
by ttfb two tangent screws 0 and </>, provided with sjiring arrangements seen under the 
segments in Fig. 20, for ensuring perfect contact and no free pla}'. The two segments 
have a common centre of movement at a height somewhat above the small tabular 
crystal-holder 5, which fits by a little peg in a central vertical boring in tlie up])er segment, 
in which position it may be fixed by the screw rj ; this enables the crystal to be 
supported at ajiproximately the centre of movement by and at the apex of a little cone 
of goniometer wax built up on the tabular holder-top, and thus the amount of centring 
required by the centring screws ( and u is minimised. 'J'he angle of movement of each 
segment is about 40” on each side of the centre, which is ample to allow of several 
adjacent zones of faces being measured without re-setting the crystal on the wax. The 
wax employed is a judicious mixture, generally about two parts to one part, of beeswax 
and pitch, melted up together and thoroughly blended ; when cold it is sufficiently 
adhesive and soft to permit of ready attachment of the crystal, while being adequately 
solid not to allow slipping after attachment. 

The divisions of the divided circle and of the Vcriiier-circlo c are protected by a 
brass cover-cap, tt, attached below to c, and the scales themselves, which arc engraved 
on silver surfaces inclined (the circle plate being bevelled) towards the observer for 
convenience of reading, are read through two diametrically opposite glass-covered 
windows, at the places where the vernier divisions of c are engraved, by means of a pair 
of microscopes ju carried on suitable arms from a ring fitting loosely round the boss of 
the fixed table a. This method of support enables the microscope in either case to 
follow tfie vernier divisions ; the latter are evenly illuminated by light reflected 
from a little adjustable mirror, x, and diffused through a thin screen of horn, and 
each microscope is furnished with an adjustment to the proper focal position for clear 
]|^ading of the scale and vernier divisions. 

The collimator g, carried by the column g' in rigid connection with the fiiwd table of 
the instrument, is provided with an achromatic lens at the end nearest flie crystal, 
and at the outer end, at the focus of the lens, with one of the four following inter- 
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changeable signals, each of which is fitted in a separate draw-tube sliding in the 
outer coUimator tube. (1) An ordinary rectilinear slit, provided with an adjustment 
for one of the jaws, in order to be able to vary the width of the opening by means of 

a little traversing screw. (2) A “ Websky *’ slit, 
shown in Fig. 23, formed by two circular discs 
arranged in froni. of a round aperture, and the 
separation of which can be varied by the move- 
ment of one of them by means of a traversing 
screw, the milled head of which is shown to the right 
in the figure. This is the form of signal-slit which 
is practically always employed in the measurement 
of crystal angles, for it combines the advantages 
of a narrow central part, the image of which may 
be readily adjusted exactly to the vertical spider- 
line of the telescope eyepiece, with broad ends which 
transmit much more light than a parallel straight-edged slit narrow enough for accurate 
adjustment, and consequently affords bright images even from poor or minute faces 
which would scarcely show the image of a rectangular slit at all. (3) A round 
pinhole, which is sometimes useful to determine a small deviation of a face out of 
a zone, or for the study of groups of vicinal faces (adjacent faces only very slightly 
inclined, that is, nearly parallel, and affording signal-images very close together). 
(4) A tSchrauf signal which is sometimes used in preference to (3) in the cases of 
very brilliant faces, and which consists of two broad rectangular slits arranged 
crosswise like the diagonals of a square, and with a horizontal and a vertical cross- 
wire at their intersection in the centre of the field. 

It is an advantage to employ in front of tlie slit an “ illumination ” tube as shown 
in Figs. 20 and 22, consisting of a brass tube slipping over the end of the signaf tube 
and widening towards the outer end, where it carries a condensing lens somewhat larger 
than the collimator and tclescopc-objcctive lenses and the focus of which is the slit, so 
that the light from the illuminating lamp is concentrated on the latter. The tube has an 
open rectangular window in its narrower part near the slit, for convenience of rotating 
a Nicol prism which is provided to slide, when required, in the tube at this part, 
when it is desired to polarise the light entering the collimator, as during the deter- 
mination of the refractive indices of doubly-refracting crystals. Longitudinal marks 
on the Niool and on the window edge enable the former to bo set with its polarising 
plane in the desired direction, vertical, horizontal, or at 45°. 

Hie observing telescope e is provided with four interchangeable eyepieces, three of 
which are positive achromatic combinations magnifying respectively about seven, five, 
and three times, the last of which is almost always used as being tlie best combination 
for affording good lighting of the signal reflections from crystal faces, while still 
yielding adequate definition and delicacy of measurement. The fourth is used in 
connection with a lens supported, when required, by a suitable adapter about an 
inch in front of the objective ; this combination furnishes an image which is actually 
less than the real size of the signal-slit, and is designed for use in those cases where 
the imago afforded by the ordinary eyejjiece is very feeble, owing either to the very 
minute size of the crystal or the particular face, or to the dulness of the face, the 
concentration of light in such a small imago rendering it visible and adjustable to 
the intersection of the crossed spider-lines when* it would be almost invisible and 
certainly not accurately adjustable if the ordinary third eyepiece* were used, which 
far more than counterbalances the loss of delicacy in the measurement. Each eyepiece 
oames at the focus of the lens combination, which is adjustable in a draw-tube, a 
pair of rectangularly crossed spider-lines, mounted in an inner ring adjustable for its 
position ill the tube by four screws ; the outer eyepiece tube in its turn slides in the 
main objective tube so that the telescope can be accurately adjusted for parallel rays. 



Fig. 23.— The Websky Signal-Slit. 
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and when this is achieved the position can be made recoverable at any time by means 
of a collar, which can bo fixed by a tightening screw and which has a V-shaped 
projection fitting in a corresponding notch in the fixed objective tube, and which is 
so adjusted that when the eyepiece is pushed home not only is adjustment for 
parallel rays effected but also the crossed spider-lines are accurately horizontal and 
vertical. ^ 

In front of the objective, which is a similar achromatic lens to that carried by 
the collimator, there is also attached, by a marginal pin so that it can be rotated 
out of the way when the telescope is to be used as such for parallel rays, an 
additional lens w which converts the telescope into a low-power microscope the focus 
of which is in the axis of the goniometer, and which, therefore, affords the observer a 
magnified view of the crystal and thereby greatly facilitates the adjustment of the 
latter, and also enables the rcficcting face to be identified by actual observation, 
the face appearing brilliantly illuminated while the rest of the crystal is relatively 
dark. 

A convenient mode of mounting the instrument, on a mahogany base forming 
the plinth for a glass case to protect the whole when not in use, is shown in Fig. 22, 
which exhibits also throe essential accessories. These are : (1 ) the goniometer lamp a, 
(2) an intermittent light b for reading the verniers, and (3) a simple apparatus c for 
furnishing a white or black background. 

The goniometer lamp is a metallic filament electric glow-lamp of the now t3q)e with 
short thick filament, known as a half-Watt lamp {per (!andlo power) and affording 
120-candle power on a 100-volt continuous current supjily, and in a jiarticularly suit- 
able concentrated form. It is mounted on an arm d capable of sliding up and down 
a tall standard e and of being fixed at the convenient height opposite the lens of 
the illuminating tube by means of a milled-headcd screw /. The observer is shielded 
from the light by means of an enveloping vertical co])p(^r cylinder g, supported in 
a ring h carried by an adjustable arm similar to that which supports the lamp, and 
which also is continued on the other side of the standard into a counterpoise i to 
facilitate the sliding, and is capable of fixation at the convenient height by means of 
a screw A circular aperture 1 J inch in diameter is cut out of the cylinder at a little 
more than one-third of its height, and the arm is adjustiul so as to bring this a])erture 
exactly opposite the lens Z of the illumination tube, so l-hat the light may fill the 
latter, A cap carrying a finely-ground glass plate is litti'd on the end of the tube, in 
front of the lens, in order to diffuse the light so as to prodii(;e an evenly illuminated 
signal. The vernier light 6 is a small cylindrical -bulb electric glow-lamp of 8-candle 
power, mounted on a little fitting m above the outer fixed tube which carries the 
collimator, and shaded and reflected downwards on to the verniers, the green sliade 
lined with white being removed in the liguie in order to reveal the lamp. A switch 
n IS provided on the mahogany base, to the observer’s left, for this lamp requires to 
bo switched off after each reading of the verniers, as the platung of the signal- 
image reflected from a cryst il face, to the cross - wires of the telescope, requires to 
be carried out in the dark, with no light, that is, except that from the goniometer 
lamp. For this reason goniometrical observations an* eitlier carried out at night, or 
in a room provided with means of darkening. 

The construction of the simple background apjiaratus will be clear from Fig. 22. 
For the accurate adjustment, to the cross- wires, of the image of the signal reflected 
from flte crystal face, a dark background is required, while the preliminary adjustment 
and centring o| the crystal by the two circular and two rectangular movements 
provided for the purpose is best carried out in front of a white background, until 
the operation is approximately achieved. In order to supply either background 
*as desired, the little arrangement shown at c in the illustration was devised. It 
consists of a brass pillar screwed into a bevelled foot-plate, which is ^justable tc* 
the most convenient position by sliding in a dove-tailed groove In a heavy metal 
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base 0 . The pillar carries the fixed white xylonite background p in front, and is 
pierced by an axle at about a third of its height, below the xylonite plate ; to the 
front end of the axle is attached an arm q which carries the black ebonite background r. 
The amount of rotation is so limited by a pin and a slot that at one extremity of 
movement the black background is in position perpendicular to the axis of, and 
opposite to, the telescope, while at the other it is rotated over so as to leave the white 
background exposed instead. A thin brass canopy s to protect the crystal from 
scattered overhead light is also loosely attached to the top of the pillar by a curved 
rod t rotatable in a socket in the pillar-head, so that it may bo turned out of the way 
when reading the verniers. The other accessories shown in Fig. 22 are the screen u 
of thick folded green silk over a circular wire frame, for screening off the light 
issuing from the aperture k from the observer’s eye ; the Becker fitting w, the adjusting 
needle w, and glass-plate mirror «, the use of all three of which will bo explained in 
the next section ; and a second crystal-holder with its wax cone y. There is also a 
drawer z in which accessories, note-book, crystals in their niiniaiuro bottles, or other 
articles required may be stored. 

Adjustment of the Goniometer. — Before proceeding to any measure- 
ments of crystal angles with the instrument it is essential that it should 
be carefully adjusted. For this purpose the following series of operations 
should be carried out in the order named, as originally given by Websky, 

(1) The eyepiece to be employed, preferably the one magnifying 
about three times, is first adjusted, as regards the position of the draw- 
tube carrying the positive achromatic lens combination within the outer 
tube carrying the crossed spider-lines, until the latter are clearly focussed. 
The eyepiece is then inserted in the telescope tube and its position va|:ied 
until the whole telescope is adjusted for parallel rays, as indicated by the 
clear focussing of some very distant object. 

(2) A special holder, w in Fig. 22, resembling the crystal holders in 
its mode of attachment to the goniometer, but carrying a vertical needle 
instead of a tabular head for the attachment of a wax cone, is inserted 
by its peg in the central hole in the top of the crystal-adjusting movements, 
and adjusted by the latter vertically in the axis of the goniometer. The 
eyepiece is then rotated, if necessary, until one of the spider-lines is 
parallel to the needle as viewed through the micro-telescope, the lens cd 
(big. 20) in front of the objective having been rotated into position. It 
may now happen, after full use has been made of the centring movements 
and the needle remains apparently immovable as the goniometer axis 
carrying it is rotated, that the images of the needle and the vertical 
spider-line are not coincident, but only parallel. They must now be 
brought into coincidence, and this can be done either by moving the 
spider-lmes horizontally or by an adjustment of the setting of the pillar 
which supports the telescope. The crossed spider-lines are mounted in 
an annular frame which slides with some little play in the main eyepiece 
tube, and is adjustable from outside by four diametral screws, a 4 hori- 
zontal pair and a vertical pair ; the two former enablet^the required 
adjustment to be made. But when the adjustment required is more 
than a very minute amount, and involves displacing the intersection of 

e 2>ider-hneB from the optic axis of the telescope, the author prefers^ 
0 effect the adjustment of the whole telescope, which is really also the 
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more correct thing to do. For this purpose an addition has been made 
to the instrument as furnished by Fuess, of three little adjusting screws 
passing from below through the arm which carries the pillar, and pressing 
up against the circular base of the pillar near its periphery. Starting with 
these screws not in action, and the base firmly screwed to the arm by the 
stout central fixing screw, orf observing that the vertical spider-line lies 
to one side of the needle, it is easy to bring tlie little screw on the opposite 
side, or two of the three screws, into action while slightly releasing the 
fixing screw, until the needle and spider-line are coincident, and sub- 
sequently to tighten up the fixing screw again. Probably the latter 
operation will have very slightly again displaced the spider-line from 
coincidence with the needle image, and one or two closer and closer 
approximations may be necessary before final adjustment is achieved. 

(3) A small circular plate of glass provided with the instrument, with 
surfaces ground truly plane and parallel, and jnounted in a circular frame, 
X in Fig. 22, with peg for insertion in the liole in the top of the adjusting 
movements, is next adjusted approximately parallel to the axis of the 
goniometer, and then left as nearly as can be judged perpendicular to 
the axis of the telescope. A small fitting carrying another small plate 
of glass arranged at, or adjustable to, 45° to the axis of the telescope, 
is now fixed in front of the eyepiece, and a lamp arranged to reflect 
light from the inclined glass plate through the telescope to the circular 
glass plate on the goniometer axis, so as to obtain both a direct view 
of the crossed spider-lines by scattered light and their reflection in the 
parallel glass plate. An excellent little fitting for the purpose is now 
supplied by Messrs. Becker of Hatton Garden. It is shown at v in Fig. 22, 
and more clearly in Fig. 24. It screws on to the end of the cap-tube 
in front of the eyepiece instead of the usual 
cap with eye-hole, and the inclined plate 
is carried in a little tube fixed transversely 
to the very short tube bearing the screw 
thread just referred to ; this transverse 
tube is closed at one end, at the other 
carries a lens to concentrate the light from 
the lamp on the glass plate, and is pierced 24 .~Thc Uopkor Transparent 
with a hole in front of the centre, through Eyepicce-Mirror. 

which the observer looks iiLStead of through 

the usual eyehole. The illumination of the spider-lines afforded by this 
fitting is excellent, and enables the adjustment to be very rapidly carried 
out. The parallel glass plate should now be rotated in order to see if it 
is exactly parallel to the axis of the goniometer, as indicated by the images 
of the spider-lines reflected from the two surfaces of the plate occupying 
in turm exactly the same position in the field, and if this is not the case 
it should be adjusted so that it is so. If now the intersection of the 
spider-lines as reflected is not quite coincident wdth the intersection as 
^en directly, it should be made so either by raising or lowering the 
spider-line fitting by its adjusting screws, or by using the adjusting screws 
at the base of the telescope pillar as already described for adjustment (2). 
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The axis of the telescope will then be truly normal to the plate and 
perpendicular to the goniometer axis. The horizontal spider-line should 
also be exactly perpendicular to the goniometer axis and coincident with 
its own reflected image, and should appear to remain so, although both 
spider-lines and their intersection will traverse the field (moving at right 
angles to the goniometer axis), when either the plate or the telescope is 
slightly rotated about the goniometer axis. When finally satisfied that 
the adjustment of the sjuderdines, eyepiece, and the whole telescope is 
perfect, the collar of the eyepiece should be brought along so that its 
V fits the notch in the outer telescope tube, and fixed there by the 
clamping screw, so that the adjustment may be at once recovered 
whenever this eyepiece is again replaced after temporary removal. The 
fitting in front of the eyepiece is now removed, and the ordinary cap with 
hole substituted. 


(4) The small circular-hole signal is next inserted in the collimator, 
and the telescope rotated into the same straight line with the collimator 
so as to observe the hole ; the latter is then brought to sharp focus by 
movement of the signal tube in the outer collimator tube, and the latter 
adjusted, by means of the adjusting and fixing screws by which its 
supporting column is attached to one of the legs of the tripod, so that 
the centre of the image of the signal-hole lies on the horizontal spider- 
line. The Websky and the straight-edged signal - slits may next be 
inserted in turn in the collimator tube, and moved about therein until 
focussed clearly by the telescope in the truly vertical position, and 
symmetrical to the crossed spider -lines of the telescope.* After this 
adjustment is achieved, in the case of each of the three signals, the 
sliding collar should be moved up so that its ])rojecting V fits into the 
notch of the collimator tube, and fixed there by the clamping screw, so 
that when any one of the signals is required it can at once be pushed 
into position. The Schrauf diagonal slit and cross- wire signal should 
next be inserted in the collimator tube, and the intersection of the cross- 
wires brought into coincidence with that of the spider-lines of the telescope 
by the four traversing screws of the signal itself, provided for the purpose, 
after which in this case also the sliding collar may be fixed. This signal 
inay be advantageously left in for the adjustment of the other eyepieces 
than the one magnifying three diameters already adjusted, after which 
It should be replaced by the Websky signal, when the goniometer will 
be quite ready for use in crystal measurement. 

For the measurement of crystal angles at higher temperatures than 
the ordinary and the determination of the minute change of angle 
brought about by rise of temperature, which may amount to only a few 
seconds, a larger horizontal goniometer reading to seconds is constructed 
by luess, the No. la This instrument, however, and its use iir higher 
r Chapter XXVI. It in also eminently 

of refractive indices. It is not so handy, 
L rhi^’ measurements at the ordinary temperaturV 

^^1 refinement beyond half-minutes is of no advantag^- 
for analogous angles on the very best crystals of the same substaLe 
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differ by as much as a whole minute, owing to slight disturbance of 
the conditions during deposition. The instrument No, 2a is undoubtedly 
the goniometer jpar excellence for crystal-angle work at the ordinary 
temperature. 

A simpler and much cheaper form of horizontal-circle goniometer 
suitable for student use is also now furnished by Fuess, which is quite 
an efficient instrument although not so delicate as the No. 2 or 2a models, 
and not fitted with such excellent means of ready and accurate adjustment. 



Fig. 26. — Troughton and Simms Horizontal-circle Ooniomcter. 

Troughton and Simms Goniometer, — An accurate form of horizontal- 
circle goniometer constructed by Messrs. Troughton and Simms is shown 
in Fig. 25. Ifcs principle is the same as that of the Fuess instrument. 

The lowest a of the three milled heads shown under the circle -cone is rotated to 
or lower the crystal 6, and its holder c and adjusting apparatus d ; the middle 
one e rotates the latter with the crystal, during adjustment, and the large upper ^ 
milled head / is used to rotate the circle. A novel feature, due to Sir ifenry Miers 
concerns the lens in front of the objective of the tele8C0j)e ; for instead of the usual 
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one rotatable merely in or out of the field, in order to convert the telescope into a 
microscope while observing the crystal itself, this lens g and a second one h are 
moiinted at the extremities of a short cross-piece carried by a horizontal bar i, the 
whole forming a T -piece which is capable of swinging about a bearing j carried by a 
short tube h sliding along the outer telescope tube 1. When arranged as shown in 
the figure, the first lens g is in the usual position (uystal observing purposes, but 
when the T -piece is swung back the second lens h is brought in fiont of the eyepiece, 
and serves to follow up the signal-image reflected from any particular face, until it 
becomes replaced by the image of the illuminated face itself, as the lens is drawn 
away from its position close to the eyepiece towards the eye. This device is of use 
when it is doubtful from which of several illuminated and very closely adjacent faces 
an image is proceeding, and was invented for the study of 
such vicinal faces. 

In Fig. 25 the collimator is marked with the letter m. 
The circle is indicated by n and its vernier by o ; p is the 
reading microscope, q the fixing screw, and r the tine adjust- 
ment of the circle. The fixing screw for the telescope is 
marked 8 and the fine adjustment t The whole is supported 
on a convenient form of rigid stand u. The crystal-holding 
and adjusting axis may bo fixed to the circle by the screw 

Fig. 26 .— Miers Signal-slit. ^ H^rew for fixing the innermost steel 

axis after it has been raised or lowered by the milled head a. 
A modification of the Websky slit was also introduced by Miers, the nature of which 
will be clear from Fig. 26. 

Relative Advantages o£ Horizontal- and Vertical-Circle Goniometers. 

— The chief advantages which the horizontal-circle form of gonionxiter 
possesses over the form with vertical circle are the following three : (1) 
the crystal is less liable to displacement during the measurements, by 
the yielding of the wax cone of support ; (2) larger crystals can be used 
with greater convenience, largely owing to the greater rigidity of the 
wax support ; (3) the large amount of possible movement of the telescope, 
nearly 360®, enables the instrument to be employed for the determination 
of refractive indices, as well as for the measurement of crystal angles. At 
the same time the vertical-circle instrument possesses the following three 
relative advantages, namely : (1 ) the inclined telescope (if one be 

employed) is easier to observe down than the horizontal one ; (2) it is 
easier to read the circle, the graduations being on the edge of the vr rtical 
disc ; (3) the milled heads for rotation of the various axes, and possibly 
also those of the adjusting and centring screws, are somewhat more 
accessible. On the whole, however, the author vastly prefers the 
horizontal-circle instrument for refined work. But for teaching purposes 
a relatively much cheaper instrument can be constructed on the vertical- 
circle principle, and the best, a very efficient, form of this goniometer will 
next be described. 

The Miers Student’s Goniometer. -This is a much less costly form of 
goniometer constructed on the vertical-circle principle by MeArs. Troughton 
and Simms to the designs of Sir Henry Miers, and is eminently suited 
for the use of students. The observation by telescope and collimatonr 
• is replac^, in the simple form of the instrument recommended, by 
the use of a mirror to reflect the image of a distant signal-slit, placed 
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in an otherwise darkened window, and which is likewise caused to be 
simultaneously reflected from the crystal face, the reading of the circle 
being taken when the . 

two reflections are 


brought into coincidence 
to an observer looking 
vertically dowflwards 
on to crystal and mirror 




f 



from above. A general ^ ‘ , d 


view of the instrument 
is given in Fig. 27, and 
Fig. 28 will assist in ex- 
plaining its principle. 

In the latter illus- 
tration M represents the 
fixed mirror, I the inci- 



dent light originating Fig. 27. — Miers student’s Goniometer, 

from the signal-slit cut 

in a window shutter at not less than 20 feet from the mirror, ah and he 


two adjacent faces of the crystal, the edge h between them being arranged 
so as to be parallel to the mirror and the face ah so as to afford a reflected 
image of the signal-slit. This image is then brought, by rotation of the 
crystal, to coincide exactly with the similar image of the signal-slit reflected 
in the mirror, and the crystal being so small compared with the size 



Fig. 28. — Principle of Student’s Goniometer. 


of the mirror there is no difficulty 
in seeing both images at the same 
time. When coincidence is attained 
a reading of the circle is taken. The 
crystal is then further rotated until 
the image reflected from be is similarly 
brought to coincidence with the mirror 
image, and another reading of the 
circle made. The difference of the 
readings is the angle required, namely 
0, that between the normals nn and 
mm to the two faces. For if we draw 
these normals to the faces ah and he 


respectively at their centres, and then move them parallel to themselves 
until they occupy the positions nn and m'm' in which they intersect 
at the adjusted edge h, the centre of rotation, then on rotation of the 
crystal from the position shown in the figure, when tlie image of the signal 
reflected by the face ah is adjusted, to that when the image from he is 
similarly adjusted, the normal m'm' moves through the angle 0, that is, 
until it becomes identical with that occupied under the conditions repre- 
sented in the figure by nn\ This angle 0 is thus the required crystallo- 


^aphic angle between the normals to the two faces ah and be. 


The actual construction of the instrument will be clear from Fig. 27. The circle 
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a is vertical and divided directly on the periphery to half-degrees, while a vernier on 
the fixed disc b against which the circle rotates enables the latter to be read to one 
minute ; it is rotated by the large milled head c, and is kept in close contact with the 
fixed disc by means of a circular steel spring inserted between c and the bearing of the 
axle. The crystal is carried at the end of an adjusting arrangement d and centring 
apparatus e on the same principle as that of von Lang on the Fuess instrument, namely, 
two mutually rectangular centring movements ana two circular adjusting movements 
likewise arranged at right angles. The centring movements are of different con- 
struction from those of Fuess, each depending on the movement of a circular plate by a 
screw / or g, about a pin h or i passing through the disc near the periphery into a 
second similar disc, and with the aid of a boss which is kept pressed up against the 
screw by a spring i)ist<in on its other side in the same straight line as the screw. The 
crystal is thus moved along two circular arcs crossing each other at right angles, and 
to which the directions of the two screws / and g are tangential, which arrangement 
serves the same puri)osc of centring as if the arcs were straight lines. The discs are 
kept in close contact by a pin working in a circular arc-shaped slot at the opposite 
side of the disc to the axle iiin, a spring being confined between the broad head of 
the pin and the outer disc to effect the essential close contact. The cylindrical 
adjusting segments are similar to those of the Fuess goniometer. 

The circle is provided with a fine adjustment, the screw j clamping the divided 
rotatable circle to the fixed circle and k being the fine adjustment screw which is 
subsequently brought into operation. The milled head I turns the centring and ad- 
justing piece with the crystal, and the smaller outer milled head fti locks that piece 
and all that it carries to the divided circle. 

The mirror n is carried above a tube o sliding on the basal cylindrical bar p, in such 
a manner as to be ca]>abl<^ of adjustment in two vertical and mutually rectangular 
planes. The tube o can bo clamped anywhere along the bar p by the fixing screw ^ of a 
tightening collar. A sliort cohimn rises from o carrying a similar but somewhat nar- 
rower tube r at right angles to o, and provided with a similar tightening collar at s. 
Within this a eylind^lides, but is keyed so as to be incapable of rotation, and may be 
fixed at any position by s ; to one end of the cylinder the mirror is attached by means of 
the capstan-headed screw f, which can bo loosened so as to allow the mirror to bo ad- 
justed by rotation and then screwed liome. The mirror is thus capable of four move- 
ments, namely, rotation about t and also of o about p, these two rotations being in 
pianos at right angles ; also two periiendicular rectilinear movements by the sliding 
of 0 along p and of the (cylinder in r. The adjustment of the mirror is achieved once 
for all by sotting it parallel to the axis of the goniometer, while the screw t is loosened 
and with the aid of the signal-slit in the window and a small disc of truly plane and 
Iiarallel-surfaccd glass, mounted instead of a crystal at the end of the crystal -adjusting 
movements, as described for the adjustment of the Fuess goniometer. The screw t is 
then finally fixed, and the other movements employed until the mirror is in the best 
position for seeing the simultaneous reflections from a crystal and the mirror, when 
the clamping screws should bo tightened. 

A similar instrument with an equally accurate circle but with a 
simpler crystal-adjusting apparatus of the type originally used by 
Wollaston, the inventor in the year 1809 of the reflecting goniometer 
18 also constriieted by Messrs. Trougbton and Simms at js considerably 
lower cost, and is shown in Fig. 29. The construction of the two simple 
adjusting movements d' will be quite clear from the illustration • two 
rods K and o at right angles to eacli other, one of them, v, carrying thf 
crystal-hftlder ar, can be rotated in bearings by milled heads y and z 
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and serve for tlie adjustment of the crystal edge, that is, of the pair of 
faces intersecting in the edge. The centring is achieved by means of the 
slotted bar e', which is 
capable of being clamped 
to the circle when the 
crystal is centred, by the 
milled head a sh5wn in 
the figure, and which 
carries the adjusting 
movements at the end of 
an elbow jS springing 
from its inner end. 

In using either form 
of this goniometer the 
observer looks down 
from above on to the 
crystal and mirror, but ^iq. 29. — simple Form of Studnet’s (Joniometer. 

with the eye accommo- 
dated for distance, so as to focus sharply the images of the window- 
slit reflected from the crystal face under observation and from the 
mirror. In order to adjust the crystal so that the two images exactly 
coincide, it is convenient to cut off half of the light falling on the 
mirror from the signal-slit, by means of a little cardboard screen placed 
on tjfe table in front of the goniometer, of th.e right height to perform 
this function while allowing the light to fall freely on the crystal. By 
moving the screen about over the table, part or all of the signal reflection 
from the mirror can be cut off, so as to distinguish it -plainly from the 
crystal reflection, and when half only is cut off it is easy to make the 
signal-image from the crystal form an exact prolongation of the remain- 
ing half, and in this way obtain a bettor coincidence than by complete 
overlapping, as it is difficult to distinguish the separate edges when near 
coincidence. When this coincidence has been thus attained the reading 
of the circle is taken. 

If it be found inconvenient to employ a window-signal, for instance 
because the room is very small, a collimating arrangement of a small slit 
in an opaque disc placed at the focus behind a large lens of about five 
inches focal length, the latter being brought close to the goniometer 
and the former illuminated by a table lamp, serves admirably. 

The author finds it better to have for use with this arrangement 
a separate mirror-fitting with the mirror raised higher, nearer to 
the crystal, than the ordinary one, as the two images are then better 
covered and illuminated by light from the central part of the lens. 

By the addition of a collimator y and telescope 8 to this instrument, 
as shown in Wg. 30, it can be converted into an efficient goniometer 
more or less comparable with the Fuess instrument at less than half the 
qpst. The levelling screw at the end of the bar p is temporarily removed, 
while the mirror-fitting is replaced by one e carrying the telescope and 
collimator, after which the levelling screw is again fixed in ^losition 
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The sliding tube r) which carries this fitting may be clamped at the 
proper position by two screws 6, which tighten a pair of split collars. 

The telescope S and colli- 
mator y move over a vertical 
ml circular arc of rather more 

Mi •than a semicircle, and they 

\ pjil suitable 

positions by means of screw 
fJ^amps. Adjustment screws 
T - A and /x are provided which 
^ Le ^^a-ble the optical tubes to be 
SmJuMj' ^ ’ adjusted exactly in the vcrti- 

w V plane and directed truly 

f ^ **!^^*^ instrument. 

somewhat similar con- 
y^jr F'lij^ struction to the Miers instru- 
. r^||^ ment represented in Fig.^29 

Steward to designs by Dr. 
-wruwSr Cr. Y. Herbert Smith. It is 

Fig. 30. — ^Mkjrs Studc/it*.** (ioniometer with Telescope showil in Pio^. 31. 
and Collimator. 


The mirror in this instrument is attached to the ball of a ball-and-socket Joint, 
so that it is adjustable in any direction. The socket is split, and a screw linking the 



P^iG. 31. — Herbert Smith’s Modiheation of Miers’ Student’s Goniometer. 

0 

m halves envies it to grip the ball firmly. The pillar carrying the socket passes through 
a split collar slightly tapering in shape, which may be clamped by means of a butterfly 
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nut ; when released the mirror may be adjusted to the requisite distance from the 
axis of the graduated circle. The scale of the latter is silvered, and divided into half 
degrees, which with the aid of the vernier also provided may be subdivided into 
single minutes of arc, as in the case also of the Miers student’s goniometer. 

The method of adjusting the crystal presents some novelty. The crystal* holder 
itself is of the usual type, a small^circular plate at the end of a pin, which can be 
clamped in its socke^ by a screw. The short arm carrying the clamping piece is 
hinged at its lower end, and can itself be firmly clamped by a screw forming the pin 
of the hinge. The co-ordination of these two motions in varying proportions suffices 
for the adjustment of an edge on the crystal, parallel to the axis of the circle, and 
enables one half of the crystal to bo measured without readjustment on the wax. 
The hinge referred to is attached to a horizontal pin passing through a split collar, 
which may be tightened by means of a screw. This collar is carried on an arm, 
which is bent away from the plane surface of the circle for convenience of access to 
the head of the screw ojjerating it. The arm in turn is i)ivoted at a ])oint on the flat 
face of the graduated circle about 3 cm. from the centix% and the central line of the 
collar, and therefore of the pin passing through it, is of ])rceisely the same length ; 
consequently the rotation about the xhvot carries the central line of the horizontal 
pin through the axis of the circle. The arm may be lixed by means of a serew forming 
the pivot. To prevent the arm dropping on release of the screw, the latter bears on 
a small spring surrounding it, which is earned in a collar fixed to the arm. This 
second pair of movements forms the means of adjusting the crystal into the line of 
the axis of the graduated circle, while the lengthwise movement of the horizontal 
pin within its collar, when released, permits of the setting of the crystal above the 
mirror. To facilitate this adjustment a pointer (on the left in Fig. 31) is provided, 
which can be swung out of the way when not needed, and at once brouglit back to 
position by turning it until its arm comes up against a stop. 

In Chai)ter XXVII. some further forms of goniometer having two 
and three circles will be described. The two-circle theodolitic method of 
goniometry has recently come into considerable use, largely due to the 
influence of Prof. V. Goldschmidt of Heidelberg, but is much more 
suitably discussed at a later stage. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE MEASUREMENT OF CRYSTAL ANGLES, PRACTICALLY EXEMPLIFIED ON 
A CRYSTAL OP POTASSIUM SULPHATE, AND CONSTRUCTION OP THE 
STEREOGRAPHIC PROJECTION 

The most practical method of illustrating the mode of measuring the 
angles of crystals will be to take an actual example, from among the 
numerous crystals of high perfection measured by the author. During 
the process the regular plan of symmetry on which the crystal is built up 
will be elucidated, and the mode of graphically representing the results 
in a spherical ’’ or “ stereographic projection ’’ explained. The example 
chosen is a crystal of potassium sulphate, a salt already referred to in the 
first chapter and illustrated in Figs. ], 2, and 3, and so commons, and 
cheap, while exceptionally pure, as to be within the reach of every one. 
In preparing similar suitable crystals for measurement, in order to 
repeat these sample measurements as a first practical exercise in gonio- 
metry, the general rules given in Chapter IT. must be followed, especial 
care being taken that the solutions, when cooled to the ordinary 
temperature, shall not be more than the slightest amount supersaturated. 
The normal sulphate of potassium, K2SO4, is only sparingly soluble in 
water, 10 grammes dissolving in 100 c.ubic centimetres of water at the 
ordinary atmospheric temperature, so that solutions stronger than ten 
j>er cent, cannot be made at this temperature, and even at 100° C. 
potassium sulphate is only soluble to the extent of 26 grammes per 
100 c.c. There is a great risk of obtaining long irregular prisms unsuit- 
able for measurement by cooling from a solution saturated at 100°, but 
a solution just slightly supersaturated at the ordinary temperature, say 
by solution of about 12 grammes of the salt in 100 c.c. of boiling dis- 
tilled water and slow and spontaneous cooling, will generally be found 
to deposit at least one or two well-developed crystals of the type shown 
in Fig. 32 (which is a repetition of Fig. 1, made here for the reader’s 
convenience), on leaving the solution to continue to cool and deposit 
its excess of salt during the night, under the protected conditions 
described in Chapter II. One or two crystallisations may be necessary 
to secure really excellent crystals, and sometimes such solutions remai^ 
thus slightly supersaturated for several days before crystallisation 
ensues, but with a little perseverance good crystals will eventually be 
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obtained. The solution will probably be in the metastable condition 
and require to have its crystallisation started by means of a minute, 
crystal of the salt falling into it from the air, as explained in Chapter II. 
For both potassium sulphate and its isomorphous analogue, ammonium 
sulphate, which would almos^ equally well start the crystallisation, are 
very common saltjg, and germ crystals of them are probably floating in 
the air of every laboratory. 

Having thus secured a satisfactory crop of small crystals and stored 
them in a miniature bottle, properly labelled as described in Chapter II., 
one of the best may be selected, of the small size there recommended 
and which may be as much as three millimetres across the widest part 
in the case of the salt under consideration. Such a crystal will aflord 
very similar measurements to those obtained by the author with the 
example now to be dealt with. 

Example of General Procedure for Measurement of a Crsrstal Angle. — 

It will be evident from the first cursory inspection that the broad face 
labelled in Fig. 32 with the letter h is an important 
plane of the crystal, and that the smaller faces 
a and c are approximately perpendicular to this 
face h and to each other. It will, therefore, be 
^advisable to commence operations by measuring 
the angles between the faces a and 6, between 
a and c, and between b and c, in order to ascer- 
tain •whether these angles are really exactly 90°, 
in which case the three planes will probably be 
planes of symmetry. Beginning with a and fc, 
the crystal is attached to the little wax cone of 
the crystal holder of the goniometer by one 
of the c faces, taking care not to soil by contact 
with the wax more than a small part of that face. There is scarcely any 
soiling if the wax be properly made and not too new. The intersection 
of a and h, imagining the faces extended so as to meet, instead 
of the edge being blunted by the intermediate faces, will thus be parallel 
to the goniometer axis, that is, vertical if the Fuess or other horizontal- 
circle goniometer is being employed, or horizontal when the Miers student’s 
goniometer is used. The crystal-holder should then be fixed in its socket 
in such a position that the broad b face is parallel to the tangent screw 
of one of the two adjusting movements. The telescope should be fixed 
at somewhat more than a right angle from the collimator if the former 
instrument is being used, and the inner axis carrying the crystal should 
be left free to move easily and independently, by unclamping it if necessary 
from the circle. The crystal should first be centred, with the micro-lens 
in position, by means of the two centring movements and the milled head 
which eflects tlfe raising or lowering of the axis. The inner axis is then 
rotated until one of the faces, say 6, is brought into the position from which 
atreflection of the Websky signal-slit of the collimator may be expected 
to be visible in the telescope, as indicated by the brilliant illumination of 
the face itself as seen through the micro-telescope. If the setting on the 
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wax has been fairly true to that intended, the b faces having appeared 
perfectly vertical when the crystal has been rotated so as to bring the plane 
of those faces parallel to the axis of the micro-telescope, that is, so as to 
enable them to be seen in profile, the image of the signal will probably 
be visible, either at once or on slight rotation of the axis, although most 
likely it will not be symmetrical to the iforizontal spader-line. If this 
be so, the image can be brought into such symmetrical adjustment by 
rotation of the tangent screw of the adjusting movement at right angles 
to the face. If it be not so, the image is probably just vertically out of 
the field, and the micro-lens had better be temporarily placed in position 
again while the tangent screw is worked so as to see which direction of 
rotation brings about a better general illumination of the face, and then 
adjusted for the maximum illumination ; on again removing the micro- 
lens the signal image will be visible and can be readily adjusted further 
to the required symmetrical position with respect to the horizontal 
spider-line. 

Having thus adjusted the face 5, a precisely similar adjustment must 
be carried out for the face a, this time with the aid of the other tangent 
screw. 

If the Miers goniometer without telescope is being used, it is only a 
question of adjusting the ends of the elongated oblong image of the 
window-slit, reflected from the crystal face, to coincide exactly with the 
ends of the image reflected from the mirror. The object is even better 
attained if a little transverse bar be laid across the centre of the slit, as 
a mark by which to adjust the image into coincidence. 

On reviewing the image from 6, if the crystal has been arranged 
so that this face is strictly parallel to the adjusting movement, its 
adjustment will have remained unimpaired. But this is only attain- 
able by a rare chance, and in general the image will have been slightly 
displaced from the adjusted position. A partial turn of the tangent 
screw should suffice to readjust it, and then the image from a should be 
again examined, any necessary slight correction of its adjustment made 
in the same way, and thus after one or two closer and closer approxi- 
mations the two faces should be obtained in simultaneously perfect 
adjustment. The operation will be the simpler, the readjustments 
being the slighter, the closer the setting of the face h to parallelism 
with the tangent screw has been. After thus accomplishing the 
“ adjustment of an edge,” as the operation of adjusting two faces is 
technically called, a finishing touch should be given to the centring of 
the crystal, swinging the micro-lens of the telescope into position for 
the purpose ; after this is achieved everything is ready for the actual 
measurement. 

The result of these preliminary operations is that the crystal is truly 
centred to the common intersection of the three axes of iSie goniometer- 
circle, collimator, and telescope, and that the faces a and b are strictly 
parallel to the goniometer axis, while also they are precisely perpendiculi^ 
to the plane of the axes of the collimator* and telescope and therefore 
also to the plane of the circle. On rotation of the circle, which 
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carries the crystal with it whether the inner crystal axis is locked to it 
by the fixing screw or not, it will be obvious that when each of the two 
faces in turn is brought into the position at which the reflected image 
of the signal-slit is symmetrical to the crossed spider-lines of the 
telescope, it is then situated perpendicular to the imaginary straight 
line bisecting the angle betwBen the axes of the collimator and telescope 
and lying in the* same horizontal plane with those axes, in accordance 
with the optical law of reflection that the angles of incidence and of reflec- 
tion are equal. In other words, the normal to each face in turn is 
brought into coincidence with the bisectrix in question, and thus the 
angle through which the crystal has been rotated is the angle between 
the normals to the two faces. 

The conditions will be rendered clear by Fig. 33, in which T 



Fio. 33. — Principle of lleflecUiig (ionlometor. 


represents the telescope and C the collimator ; a and h are the two 
crystal faces, the angle between which is first to be measured, c is a 
third face, and N, N', and N" are their respective normals. N' is also 
the direction of the bisectrix of the angle between the telescope and 
collimator, the face b being adjusted. The interfacial angles as drawn 
are other than 90° in order to render the illustration as general as 
possible, although in the case of potassium sulphate the angle ah = 90°. 
It will be obvious that the angle through which rotation has been 
effected, during the successive placing to the eyepiece spider-line of the 
images of the signal reflected from the faces a and 6, is the angle 
between N and N', indicated in the diagram by the dotted arc. This is 
the angle required to be measured, for it is much more convenient to 
consider as the crystal angles the angles between the normals to the 
faces, rather than the actual angles of intersection of the fajes them- 
selves ; for they are the supplements of the latter angles, and besides 
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being in general the smaller, not exceeding 90°, and therefore the more 
conveniently recorded of the two supplementary angles, they are the 
angles directly employed in the stereographic projection and graphical 
representation of the crystals, as well as in the calculation of the crystal 
elements. Similarly the goniometrical angle between the faces b and 
c is that between the normals N' and IlW, for the latter in its turn 
has to be brought into the position now occupied by*N'. The size of 
the crystal relative to that of the goniometer is much exaggerated in 
the diagram for the sake of clearness. 

Before making the actual measurement of the angle between any two 
faces thus adjusted, the circle and crystal axes should be clamped together 
by the fixing screw provided, so that no relative movement may occur 
during rotation. It is naturally convenient to take the circle readings 
in descending order, and therefore to bring first the left-hand face, a, 
into the position shown for b in the figure, perpendicular to the bisectrix 
N'. Supposing the Fuess goniometer (or similar horizontal goniometer 
of Troughton and Simms) to be used, as in the case of the author’s measure- 
ments of potassium sulphate, in placing the image of the Websky signal 
to the vertical spider-line the dark background should be employed and 
the vernier light switched off, leaving the room in darkness except for the 
goniometer lamp in front of the illuminating tube, and which is closely 
shaded except opposite the condenser of the latter by the copper cylinder. 
The narrow central part of the signal-image is then to be made coincident 
with the vertical spider-line, the preliminary adjustment having already 
arranged the image symmetrical to the horizontal spider-line. The 
signal-slit should have been once for all previously adjusted so that the 
narrow central part is just sufficiently wide to enable the vertical spider- 
line to be clearly defined within it, the curved edges of the image just over- 
lapping (clearing) the spider-line to an equal minute amount on each side. 

The circle reading for the face a may then be taken, the vernier lamp 
being temporarily switched on for the purpose. A difference of one 
minute of vernier reading will be so clearly perceptible as to bring the 
vertical spider-line into contact with, or even slightly to pass, one of the 
edges of the image. The vernier lamp should then be switched off again, 
and the circle and all that it carries, including the crystal, rotated by the 
large milled head or ring until the image of the signal-slit from the second 
face b is similarly adjusted, as actually shown in the figure, symmetrically 
to both spider-lines, when another reading may be taken in the same 
manner. The difference of the two readings is the required angle between 
the normals to the two faces. During the rotation from the position 
for the first image to that for the second, it is usually advisable to slip the 
micro-lens into position in front of the objective, in order that one can 
observe the crystal throughout and see when the approximate position 
for the second image is arrived at by the brilliant illuminaifcion of the face 
which then occurs, and at the same time to verify that it is really the 
desired face which is furnishing the signal-image. The micro-lens is then 
again slipped off during the observation and final placing of the image 
itself, 
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Actual Observations with the Example chosen, Potassium Sulphate. 

— The result of the measurement of the angle between the faces a and 
h of our potassium sulphate crystal is to prove that the angle is, as sur- 
mised, exactly 90® O'. The next fact that is observed is the very important 
one that the adjustment of these two faces has automatically adjusted 
quite a number of other faces. During the rotation from a to 6, if the 
micro-lens were in^position, the intermediate faces to the right of a marked 
in Fig. 32 with the letters jt? and p' would be seen to be brightly illuminated 
in turn, and if the micro-lens were pushed aside the corresponding image 
of the signal-slit in each case would be seen to be symmetrical to the 
horizontal spider-line, and a rc ding of the circle could be taken when each 
was also brought by the rotat.on into the position symmetrical also to the 
vertical spider-line, just as accurately as in the cases of a and 6. More- 
over, after passing the image from h, and thus completing the first quad- 
rant, it would be found that two similar faces p' and p would be met with 
in the second quadrant in the reverse order, that is, symmetrically placed 
vdth respect to 6, and that at the position exactly 180° from a and 90° 
from h we should find a face parallel to our original a face. Still proceed- 
ing through the third quadrant, we should discover two more intermediate 
faces p and p\ then a face parallel to our original h face, at exactly 180° 
from that face and at the 270° 0' graduation of the circle. Finally, 
rotating on through the fourth quadrant, we should discover a fourth 
pair of p' and p faces, and eventually arrive at our original a face 
itself again, at precisely the original circle reading of 0° 0' (which 
is the same as 360° O') if there had been no slipping of the crystal- on 
the wax. 

The following actual measurements were obtained by the author for 
the crystal of potassiinn sulphate shown in Fig. 32. The faces marked 
with an asterisk are those of the right-hand front quadrant in the figure, 
the asterisked faces a and h being those actually there labelled : — 


Face. 

Circle Heading, 

b 

360'’ 

0' 

P' 

329 

50 

7> 

299 

53 

*a 

270 

1 


240 

13 


210 

13 

*b 

180 

1 

P' 

149 

47 

P 

119 

49 

a 

90 

0 

P 

60 

13 

P' 

30 

13 

b 

0 

0 




Intorfacial Angle- 


6p'--.30°10' 
p'j)~20 5)1 
pa =29 52 
ap =29 48 
P2)' — 30 0 
7/6 = 30 12 
bp' =30 14 
jj'p - 29 58 
jm =29 49 
ap =29 47 
pp' = 30 0 

p'b = 30 13 


^ From an inspection of this table of angles four most interesting and 
important facts are to be derived, namely : — 

(1) Twelve faces have been adjusted parallel to the gonionfeter axis 
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by the mere act of adjusting two of them. These twelve faces may be 
said to constitute a “ zone/' The direction of their edges of intersection, 
which are all parallel to the goniometer axis and to each other, will be 
the ** zone axis ; and all the faces, their edges of intersection, and the 
zone axis are perpendicular to an imaginary plane which may be termed 
the zone plane. • 

(2) The arrangement of the twelve faces in the zOne is obviously a 
regular one, based on a definite plan of symmetry ; that is to say, there 
is a regular repetition of similar faces at the same angular intervals. 

(3) Every face has a parallel face on the other side of the crystal, at 
truly 180® from it, hence the imaginary centre of the crystal is a centre 
of symmetry. 

(4) The two pairs of facies aa and each pair consisting of two parallel 
faces, are arranged at right angles to each other, and the intermediate 
faces f and j)' are distributed symmetrically on each side of them, that 
is to say, in such a regular manner that the planes a and h are planes of 
symmetry. 

An analysis of the table of angles shows that the latter fall into three 
groups of equal angles, the maximum difierence from equality of the 
individual values for the three groups being only 4', 3', and 5' respectively, 
limits within which the same angle on different crystals of the same 
substance and of fairly high perfection may vary, so that they can be 
equally well accepted as indicating intended equality in the case of sym- 
metrical angles of the same zone on the same crystal. The three groups, 
together with their mean values, are given below. But it cannot be too 
prominently em])hasised that the mean value must never under any 
circumstances whatever be taken until the question of the symmetry has 
been definitely settled from a consideration of the individual angular 
values themselves. 


Angles between b and 

Angles between 1 ?' and p 

Angles beWeen p and a 

Fanes. 

> aees. 

Faces. 

30° ur 

29° 57' 

29° 62' 

30 12 

30 0 

29 48 

30 14 

29 58 

29 49 

30 13 

30 0 

29 47 

"iSv"')*'*'*' 

Mean value 1 gqo qq. 
for p'p j ' 

Mean value \ nqo 
for pa j 


The symmetry will be at once apparent if these results are expressed 
graphically, as in Fig. 34, in which the positions of the intersections of 
the normals to the various faces with a circle of reference, which repre- 
sents the goniometer circle, are indicated by circular dots.*' 

The shading will render the symmetry clear, for the angles shaded 
with continuous lines are each 30® 12', those shaded with dotted lin^ 
are 29® 49', and those not shaded are 29® 59'. The fact that the planes 
m and 65 are planes of symmetry will also be quite obvious. 
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Before passing to the consideration of other faces on the crystal, it 
may be inquired, how do these mean values for the three angles on this 
crystal compare with similar results derived from other crystals of 
potassium sulphate ? From eleven excellent crystals, yielding respectively 
32, 30, and 29 different and independent values of p'p, and pa, the 
final mean angles 30® 12', 

30® O', and 29® 4? were ob- 
tained, and these arc the 
values for these three angles 
which were published by the 
author. This closeness, the 
difference from the values for 
the crystal under considera- 
tion (one of the eleven) being 
nil in one case and only one 
minute in the otlicr two, will 
afford some idea of the ex- 
traordinary precision with 
which nature achieves her 
aim when left undisturbed, 
and the truly wonderful 
degree of refinement to 
which the law of constancy 
and individuality of crystal 
angle is carried. 

Anotlier fact which is evident from the table of angles and Fig. 34 
is that the symmetry i.s almost hexagonal, for the angles are all 
within a few minutes of 30®. It is not strictly hexagonal, however, for 
the difference of 12' is well beyond the limits of 2 )ossible error. For 
instance, among all the eleven crystals and thirty-two measurements of 
different hp' angles, the nearest value to 30° was 30® 8', while the farthest 
from 30® was 30® 15', the mean being 30® 12' as already given. Hence 
there can be no possible doubt that the crystal angle hp' is larger than 30®. 
It is in cases like this that a novice in crystal measurement might be 
inclined to jump to the conclusion that hexagonal symmetry was really 
intended, and might take the mean of the whole of the angles in the zone, 
which would then be bound to work out to exactly 30® O', a twelfth 
aliquot part of 360®. In so doing he would fall into the worst pos- 
sible form of error. Such symmetry as we have here is called pseudo- 
hexagonal, but it is really of the type termed ortliorhombic, which 
will subsequently be fully described in Chapter XIV. Before any- 
thing can be decided, however, as to the symmetry the other faces 
of the crystal must be studied, and attention will now be directed 
to them. # 

The crystal-holder should be removed from its position at the head 
o| the adjusting movements, and the crystal reset on the wax cone in 
such a manner that it stands on an a face, with the faces h and c vertical. 
The holder should then be replaced in position and rotated ilntil the 


a 



a 

Fig. 34. 
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broad b face is approximately parallel to the tangent screw of one 
of the adjusting movements. The faces b and c are next to be adjusted 

and centred exactly as in 
the former case of a and 
b. It will then be found 
that not only are these 
two faceS and their two 
parallel faces adjusted, but 
also a whole series of in- 
termediate faces, q, q', and q", 
repeated symmetrically in 
each quadrant, are equally ac- 
curately adjusted. In short, 
there is again presented the 
phenomenon of a “ zone ” 
of faces. Their disposition 
will be rendered clear by 
Fig. 35, and the actual values 
found for the various angles 
are given in the next table. 
Similar angles are collected 
together in the further short 
tables, and, after being thoroughly satisfied that only such values are 
grouped together as are really symmetrically equivalent, their ipeans 
taken. These latter values are very close to the mean values for the 
whole eleven crystals, which were respectively : bq' = 33® 59', q'q ==19® 26', 
qc=36° 36', q'q" — 9° 44', and ^"6 = 24® 13'. The concordance is again 
to one minute of arc, and in one case absolute. 



Pace. 


h 

9' 

9 

c 

9 

9' 

b 

9 ' 

9 

c 

9 

9' 

b 


Circle Reading 


360° 

0- 

A 

325 

58 


306 

38 

A 

270 

2 

A 

233 

26 

A 

214 

2 


180 

0 


146 

8 

A 

126 

42 

A 

90 

4 

A 

63 

29 

A 

33 

68 


24 

14 



0 2 A 


iTiterfaeial Angle. 


V = 34° 2 ' 
g'g~19 20 
gc = 36 36 A 
(^ = 36 37 A 
qq' =19 23 
g'6=34 2 

6g' = 33 62 
q'q = l9 26 A 
gc = 36 38 A 
cg = 36 36 A 
gg' = 19 31 
g'^= 9 44 
g"6=:24 12 




[Table 
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Tabulation of Similar Angles. 


bq'. 

Q'Q‘ 

qc. 

ffV'- 

I 

34° 2' 

. 19° 20' 

* 36° 36'A 

9° 44' 

24° 12' 

34 2 

19 23 

36 37 A 



33 62 

19 26 A 

36 38 A 



33 66 

19 31 

36 36 A 



Mean 33° 68' 

Mean 19° 25' 

Mean 36° 37' 




It will be again clear from the measurement of this zone, and especially 
from the contemplation of the graphical representation in Fig. 35, that 
bb and cc are planes of symmetry, about which the intermediate faces 
q and q' are symmetrically arranged. The face q" was only found 
developed once on this crystal, but it was found twice on several other 
crystals of the eleven measured, and on one crystal three times rej)eated 
in the zone, so that there can be no doubt that, like q and q\ as well as 
p and p' on the zone already considered, it belongs to a set of four faces, 
symmetrically situated two on each side of the plane b. Such a set of 
similarly symmetrically situated faces is termed a “form.” It is for 
this reason that the same symbolic letter is given to each of the four such 
faceSj^a letter being assigned to each form. 

The forms on the two zones now measured are eight in number, 
namely : (1) the two faces a, (2) the two faces 6, (3) the two faces c, (4) 
the four faces p, (5) the four faces p', (6) the four faces q, (7) the four 
faces q', and (8) the four faces q'\ 

A form consisting of two parallel faces only, such as a, b, and c, is 
conveniently termed a “ pinakoid,” from '' a slab.” ^ Each of the 

forms p, p', qj q' and q" is of “ prismatic character, for the four faces 
of each make up, if considered alone, an open four-faced prism, in section 
a parallelogram, a rhombus, the axis of the prism being vertical (normal 
to the c faces) in the cases of p and p\ and front-to-back horizontal 
(normal to the a faces) in the cases o\q,q' and q''. 

With respect to the character of the signal-images afforded by the 
faces of the two zones now measured on the crystal under consideration, 
those yielded by the faces of the first zone were all of the most excellent 
quality, being brilliant and single, with two exceptions in which they 
were fainter owing to the faces being very small (narrow) ; in the two 
cases in question, however, they were sharp and single, so that the relative 
faintness was no drawback. The faces of the second zone were not so 
uniformly excellent, only about half the images being brilliant and single. 
Hence the degree of closeness of the values for the similar angles is not so 

i The mode of derivation of the word “ pinakoid ” will render it clear that the term 
refers to two parallel faces. It is tlierefore quite incorrect to refer to a single face 
as a pinakoid. A form which consists of only a single face is proi)erly desn^nated a 
“pedion,” from TeUovy a plane. 
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high as in the case of the first zone, but it is yet good and the mean values 
are highly trustworthy, as is proved by their agreement with those for the 
whole eleven crystals. It is of considerable importance that some indicat- 
ing mark should be placed against circle readings corresponding to perfect 
single images, and the author employs the letter A for this purpose, and 
also to indicate angular values obtained 1^ taking the difference between 
two A readings. In the tables of readings and afigles which follow, 
and for the zone just given, this has been done. All the images for the 
zone ah were of A quality. 

The next move should be to determine the relative position of the 
two zones, by measurement of the angle between the faces a and c, and 
thus to ascertain definitely that they are at right angles, as indicated by 
a cursory inspection ; and also at the same time to ascertain the presence 
or absence of intermediate faces in the zone ac. On adjusting a and c, 
the crystal being set up on the wax cone on the broad face 6, it was found 
that the four angles ac, ca, ac and ca were respectively 90° O', 90° 1', 
90° 2', and 90° 0' ; and there were no intermediate faces present. 
Evidently, therefore, the three ‘‘ zone planes ” of the three zones of faces 
now investigated are at right angles to each othei* (a ‘‘ zone plane ” being 
the plane at right angles to the faces of a zone), the axes of the zones 
being respectively the normals to the faces c, a, and h, themselves also 
at right angles to ea(;h other. These three faces are obviously of prime 
importance as regards the symmetry of the crystal. If they and their 
parallel fellows were alone present they would form a rectangular solid 
block, the edges of which would be parallel to the three normals. 

We may therefore at once take a further step in theoretical crystallo- 
graphy by stating that the directions of these three principal normals, 
in cases like the present when the three jdanes are mutually perpendicular, 
are taken as the “ axes ” of the crystal, c being the vertical axis, a the 
axis passing from back to front towards the observer, and h the lateral 
axis. In the most general (triclinic) type of crystal the angles between 
these principal normals would not be 90°, in which case the three axes 
chosen would be parallel to the intersecting edges of the three principal 
facial planes, and would be mutually obliquely inclined. But in the 
case before us the axes are rectangular. These three rectangular axes a, 
6, c of potassium sulphate may be considered, equally with the general 
case of oblique axes, to intersect, by moving them parallel to themselves 
till they do, at the centre of the crystal, and we have next to consider 
how their relative lengths are determined. The data are already partially 
to our hand, in the measurements of the positions of the intermediate 
faces in the two zones ah and he. 

If a “ form ” had been discovered, consisting of well-developed faces, 
on each of those two zones inclined at exactly 45° to the rectangular 
faces, we should probably have been dealing with a cubi% crystal of three 
equal rectangular axes. But we have seen that the intermediate faces 
are not arranged at 45°, but at angles nearly but not quite 30° in the cj/ae 
of the zone ah, and at 36° and 34° respectively in the case of the zone he. 
The syAimetry has already been foreshadowed as being that of the ortho- 
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rhombic system, of three rectangular but unequal axes, and these angles 
are quite in accordance with such a supposition. It will be necessary 
to choose one form ** in each of these two zones as the fundamental 
one, determining the lengths of the axes by its intersection with them, 
and this will be ji in the zone ah and q in the zone 6c, for reasons which 
will be fully entered into later, But chiefly because it is agreed by conven- 
tion that of the twoliateral axes 6 shall be the longer. Before we are quite 
in a position to make this choice, however, it is essential that we should 
study the other faces on the crystal. 

It will be obvious that the faces marked o in Fig. 32 are important 
ones, and that the smaller faces of similar octahedral or pyramidal 
character, o' and o", are apparently arranged in the same zone with them, 
which zone also includes the c and p faces. This zone, moreover, occurs 
in duplicate, there being one such zone on each side of the plane of the 
axes a and c. The crystal was left in position on the goniometer with the 
zone ac adjusted, and it should now be tilted by the adjusting movement 
the tangent screw of which is parallel to c so as to bring one pair of faces 
p into adjustment with the pair of c faces. After completing the adjust- 
ment with the aid of the other tangent screw it will be found that the 
faces 0 , o', and o" are, as appeared likely, situated truly in the cp zone, 
and are consequently in perfect adjustment also. TIic zone should then 
be measured, and when this is completed the same tangent screw as 
before should be employed (working the segment over to the other side 
of the* centre) to bring the other pair of p faces into adjustment with the 
c faces, so as to measure the duplicate zone cp. When the adjustment 
is complete, with the aid of the final touches from both tangent screws 
as usual, and the crystal properly centred, the o, o\ and o" faces of this 
zone will also be found to be in perfect adjustment, and the zone can at 
once be measured. The measurements obtained with both the zones are 
set out side by side in the next table. 

It will be immediately obvious that the angh^s of the right zone are 
equal to those of the left zone, and that, therefore, the plane between 
them, that of the axes a and c, is a plane of symmetry with respect to 
these zones, just as truly as it was found to be as regards the p and p' 
faces of the ah zone and the q and q' faces of the be zone. TJie same 
is equally true of the relations of these two zones, and the individual 
angles of which they are made up, to the other two j)rincipal planes of 
the axes, ah and he. So that these three axial planes, parallel to the 
faces a, 6, and c respectively, are undoubtedly planes of symmetry with 
respect to all the faces developed on the crystal, the inclinations of those 
faces being the same on either side of them. 

It will be further observed that the faces o and o' are repeated eight 
times on the crystal, four on the right-hand zone and four on the similar 
zone to the left df the fundamental plane of the normals to a and c. The 
form o" was only represented by a single measurable face, but traces of 
se^jeral of the other seven possible faces were observed, the signal-images 
derived from them being, however, too faint for accurate allocation to 
the cross-wires. Each of these forms o, o', and o" is of pyramidal " 
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C 

o' 

o 

p 

0 

o' 

c 

o' 

o 

p 

o 

o' 

c 


Zone to right of a. 


B’ace. 


Circle Reading. 


SGO'* O'A 
323 18 A 
303 48 A 
270 1 A 

236 13 A 
216 47 A 
180 0 
143 16 
123 61 A 
90 2 A 

66 16 A 
36 48 A 
0 2 A 


Interfacial Angle. 


co' 36° 
o'o 19 
op 33 
po 33 
oo' 19 
o'c 36 
co' 36 
o'o 19 
op 33 
po 33 
oo' 19 
o'c 36 


42'A 
30 A 

47 A 

48 A 
26 A 
47 
44 
26 

49 A 
46 A 
28 A 
46 A 


Values of 
co'. 


36° 42'A 
47 
44 
46 A 


Values of 
'O'O. 


19° 30'A 
26 A 
26 
28 A 


Values of 
op. 


33° 47'A 

48 A 

49 A 
46 A 


Zone to left of a. 


Face. 


c 

o' 

0 

P 

o 

o' 

c 

o' 

o 

o" 

p 

o 

o' 

c 


Circle Reading. 


360° O'A 
323 15 A* 
303 43 A 
270 OA 
236 13 A 
216 42 A 
180 0 
143 14 A 
123 49 


114 

90 

66 


0 

OA 
9 A 
36 51 
0 1 A 


Interfaeial Angle. 


Values of 
co'. 


36° 45'A 
42 
46 
60 


Values of 
o'o. 


19° 32'A 
31 A 
26 
18 


46'A 
32 A 
43 A 
47 A 
31 A 
42 
46 
25 
49 

o"p 24 0 
po 33 51 A 
oo' 19 18 
o'c 36 60 


Values of 
op. 


co 

o'o 

op 

po 

oo' 

o'c 

co' 

o'o 

oo" 


36° 

19 

33 

33 

19 

36 

36 

19 

9 


33° 43'A 
47 A 
49 

61 A 


36° 45' 


19° 27' 


33° 48' 


36° 46' 


19° 27' 


character, for each of them, if alone present, would build up a doubly 
terminated pyramid, that is, two four-faced pyramids base to base. 

Stereographic Projection. — ^We have now arrived at a stage in the 
measurement of the crystal of potassium sulphate when the need for a 
mode of graphically representing the whole of the faces of the crystal in 
a single drawing, showing at a glance the mutual arrangement of the 
various zones, is irresistibly borne in upon us. We have hitherto repre- 
sented the zones separately, in Figs. 34 and 35, but these figures, while 
showing the symmetry of the faces in the one zone represented in each case, 
give no indication of the relationship of the zone drawn to any other zone. 
By thus discovering the want of such a condensed and complete graphical 
representation of the symmetry of the crystal for ourselves, we can at 
once appreciate the immense service which the stereographic projection, 
first introduced by Neumann in the year 1823, has been to crystallography. 

The essence of the method of the stereographic projection is that the 
normals to the crystal faces are considered as the radii of a sphere. It 
is hence sometimes called the “ spherical projection,” although strictly 
speaking this term applies to the actual projection on •the surface of a 
sphere, while “ stereographic projection ” refers to the projection of the 
latter on to the plane of the paper, as actually used. It was clea|ly 
shown in Chapter I. that the relative amount of development of crystal 
faces is^uite a secondary matter, without influence on the symmetry, and 
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that the direction of the faces, as indicated by their mutual inclinations, is 
what is of real moment in determining the symmetry and in ofFering, by 
the constancy of the angles, an infallible guide to the individuality of 
the crystallised substance. Our stereographic projection, therefore, takes 
cognisance only of the directions of the faces, as represented most 
conveniently by their normals. • 

An arbitrary pdint within the crystal is taken as the centre of the 
sphere of projection, or origin, and radii are drawn from it perpendicular 
to the crystal faces, or to their planes produced. Each of these radii 
will meet the sphere in a point which is termed a “ pole,’’ and from the 
disposition of these poles, which arc taken as representing the faces, the 
symmetry of the crystal can be 
clearly understood at the outset, 
however, that the normal drawn 
from the centre will not neces- 
sarily pass actually through the 
face itself, because it may happen 
that the face is very small and 
thrown out of the line of the 
normal to the indefinitely pro- 
duced and extended face, owing 
to the specially large development 
of other faces ; the faces are, 
howev,er, considered as planes of 
indefinite extent, to which the 
normals are drawn perpendicular 
from the centre. The spherical 
projection thus gets rid of the 
confusion due to the fortuitous 
development of particular faces, 
and presents a graphical expression of the arrangement of the faces, 
indicative immediately of the symmetry, and showing the facial poles at 
their correct angular distances, as determined directly by the measure- 
ments. For, as has been clearly shown already, it is the angles between 
the normals which are directly determined on the goniometer. 

In order to render this most important conception absolutely clear, 
we may imagine the crystal, exhibiting the ideal even development of 
faces so rarely attained in actual fact, to be placed in the middle of a sphere 
of jelly, as indicated in Fig. 36 (which is due to the late Prof. Penfield), 
so that the centre or origin of the axial system and the centre of the 
sphere coincide. It is then to be further imagined that long needles 
are stuck through the jelly and the crystal, one perpendicular to each 
crystal face and so as to reach the centre. The crystal represented in the 
figure is a combination of the cube a, octahedron o, and rhombic dodeca- 
hedron d. The needles would then emerge at the surface of the sphere 
in joints (poles) which would lie on great circjles (circles representing the 
intersection of the sphere by planes passing through the centre). The 
points would be distributed along these great circles at regularly recurring 


seen at a glance. It requires to be 
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positions, corresponding to the symmetry of the crystal. If, as in the 
case shown, the crystal belonged to one of the higher systems of symmetry 
(here the cubic), it would happen that four of the points on at least one of 
these great circles, and possibly on three of them as in the case drawn 
in the figure, would be exactly 90® apart, at the ends of rectangular 
diameters, and these latter would most liKely (as here is the case) be the 
crystallographic axes of reference. The other points v^ould be distributed 
symmetrically on each side of these four points. The great circles would 
be zone-circles, and tangents to them at the points would be parallel 
to the faces, which would be those of a zone. In order to convert this 
spherical projection on the surface of the jelly sphere into the invaluable 

stereographic projection,” we have only to imagine the sphere to be pro- 
jected on to the flat surface of a sheet of drawing paper, on the supposi- 
tion that the eye is placed at either the north or south pole of the sphere, 
and that the plane of projection is that of the equatorial great circle. 

For in order to render the spherical projection really useful as a plan 
of the crystal faces, the sphere and its facial poles must obviously be 
projected on to a plane surface, the plane of the paper, and, in 
order to attain facility of construction, in such a manner that the 
poles of faces of the same zone will be represented in the projection as 
lying either on the same circular arc or on the same straight line. This is 
attained in the stereographic projection, for all the zone circles, formed 
by the intersection of the various zone planes with the sjfliere, are pro- 
jected as circles and not as ellipses, which would be much more troublesome 
to construct. Their two limiting cases arc : (1) the equatorial plane 
itself, the plane of projection, which is represented by a complete circle, 
termed the “ primitive circle,” and within the circumference of which 
the whole figure falls ; and (2) those zone circles the planes of which are 
perpendicular to the primitive zone circle, which project into straight 
lines (diameters of the primitive circle) intersecting at the centre of the 
primitive circle and of the sphere which it represents in plan. The centre 
is also the projection of the “ pole of projection,” which lies on the surface 
of the sphere. The actual mode of constructing the ‘‘ stereographic pro- 
jection ” will now be described. 

The zone plane of one of the most prominent zones of faces on the 
crystal is chosen as the plane of projection. This plane is supposed to 
pass through the centre of the sphere, and the axis of the zone is of course 
perpendicular to it and is supposed to be projected in the point which 
forms the centre. The sphere will be cut by the plane in a circle, the 
primitive circle, and a circle is consequently described round the centre, 
of convenient radius, to represent this primitive circle. The sphere is 
thus divided by this circle into two hemispheres, and each hemisphere 
is projected upon the plane of projection by imagining the eye placed at 
the geometrical pole^ of the other hemisphere. For 4here are really 
two poles of projection, one for each hemisphere, and each is naturally 

^ It is very essential to distinguish clearly between (a) the two geometrical poles 
(north and south) of the sphere — the poles of projection — and (6) the facial poles. The 
former af?e themselves also facial poles when a pair of faces are present on the crystal 
parallel to the j^lane of projection, as is very often the case with all but triclinic crystals. 
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removed 90® from every point on the primitive circle. Both obviously 
have, therefore, the centre of the primitive circle for their projection 
point. If straight lines be drawn from this pole of the one hemi- 
sphere to all the poles of faces (the points where the face-normals 
cut the sphere) on the other hemisphere, these straight lines will cut the 
plane of the primitive circle (the plane of projection) in points which are 
the required projections of those face-poles. The same plane of projec- 
tion can also be used on which to project, from the eye situated at the 
pole of the other (opposite) hemisphere, the poles of faces in the second 
hemisphere, in exactly the same manner. If the plane of projection be 
a plane of symmetry, as is true in the cases of all but triclinic crystals, 
the projection points of the facial poles of the two hemispheres will coincide 
on the plane of projection, and such pairs of poles are usually represented 
by a dot with a miniature ring around it (the ring, however, is often 
omitted). They may be regarded as joined by imaginary straight lines 
perpendicular to the plane of projection, and of equal lengths above and 
below it. 

Construction of Stereographic Projection for Typical Crystal of Potas- 
sium Sulphate. — We will now proceed to construct the stereographic 
projection of potassium sulphate, and in so doing the main rules for the 
construction of such projections in general will be elucidated. 

The directions of the edges of intersection of the faces a, h, and c 
have already been chosen as the crystallographic axes, and as the three 
faces are all perpendicular to eacli other, these dinujtions are obviously 
identical with those of the normals to the three faces. It has also been 
decided that a shall run be- 


tween back and front, that 
b shall be the lateral axis 
(running right and left), and 
that c shall be the vertical 
axis. We take, therefore, the 
zone plane of the zone of 
faces app'b as the plane 
of projection, and describe 
our primitive circle. Fig. 37, 
with any convenient centre 
and radius, to represent 
it. We also draw the axial 
diameters aca and bch at 
right angles to each other. 
The correct positions of 
the intermediate faces p 
and p' are then to be set off, 
as was alreadji done for 


a 



a 

Fig. 37. 


Fig. 34, in accordance with 

the measurements, and these positions must be indicated by circular dots 
t(? represent the poles, two pairs of similar dots being also placed at the 
positions of the fundamental faces a and h. The centre is the pote of the 
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pair of c faces, and should, therefore, also be marked with a dot. Opposite 
pairs of parallel faces should then be joined by diameters, and as all 
these diameters will naturally pass through the centre c, they will be the 
projections of possible zones, of which c will furnish a pair of faces. 

No faces were observed between the a and c faces in the zone <ic, but 
in the zone ch there were three forms of intermediate faces found, namely, 
q, q\ and q\ and their positions are next to be founcton the projection. 
In order to achieve this it is only necessary to set off from h along the 
primitive circle arcs equal to hq\ hq\ and and to join these points on 
the circle to the pole (in the opposite hemisphere) of the zone circle 
(projected as diameter) bob, this pole being the point a. The points in 
which these straight lines will cut the diameter bcb, representing the zone 
circle, will be the projections of the required poles of the faces q, q\ and q'\ 
This should be done for the three such poles on each side of the centre, 
as shown in Fig. 37, in which the lower a pole is taken as the pole of the 
zone [bcb], the markings off of the angles bq, hq\ and hq"' having been 
carried out along the upper semicircle. 

The positions of the poles of the faces o, o', and o" in the two similar 
zones cp may next be found in the same way. For the projections of 
these zones are the diameters pep. It is necessary first to mark off the 
position of one of the poles of these zones, say P, at 90° from p on the 
primitive circle ; then to set off along the primitive circle from p, on 
its other side away from P, the angles po, po', and po" corresponding 
to the intermediate faces o, o', and o", and to join these points to the 
pole P just found, as shown in Fig. 37 in dotted lines. Where they inter- 
sect the radius cp are the positions of the facial poles o, o', and o". This 
only need be done on one side of c, for the angles are the same on the 
other vside and can be simply pricked off at the like distances by the 
compasses. The poles of the similar zone cp, on the other side of the 
plane of symmetry of which the diameter aca is the projection, can also 
be marked off with the compasses at the same time, and in this manner 
all the eight poles of the forms o, o', and o" may be found, and the positions 
of all the forms observed on the crystal will then have been located. The 
stereographic projection thus completed, and to which Figs. 34, 35, and 
37 have led up, is shown in Fig. 38. The poles of three other forms, 
gr'"={012}, m={102}, and ^f={132}, are included on it, as these forms 
have been discovered by the author on other isomorphous salts of the 
alkaline sulphate and selenate series. It will be remembered that the 
poles 0 , o', o", (/, q' and q' each represent two faces, one in the hemisphere 
above the plane of projection and one in the hemisphere below. The dots 
may therefore each be ringed to mark this fact (as shown in the example 
in Fig. 135), although in general practice the fact is taken as understood, 
and the rings omitted. 

On studying the projection thus obtained, a further i«iteresting fact is 
apparent, namely, that the zones indicated by the primitive circle itself, 
and the six diameters, representing great circles the planes of which are 
perpendicular to the primitive circle and plane of projection, are not t!ie 
only zcKies into which the faces fall, but that they also arrange them- 
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selves into eight other zones, along which the angles ought to be measured. 
If circular arcs, for instance, be drawn through the points a and o, to 
either the right or left, the arc will be found in both cases to pass also 
through the pole q; and if arcs be also drawn through the poles p 
and o' of adjacent quadrants they will be similarly found in both cases 
to pass also through q. In Fi^ 38 arcs have been drawn to connect the 
poles of all the cluef zones, thus finally completing the stereographic 
projection of the example chosen, potassium sulphate. This mode of 
projection is thus exceedingly valuable from another point of view, namely, 
that when the few main zones have been discovered experimentally 
and drawn into the projection, the latter at once shows that the faces 
are also arranged along other zones, and so suggests the course of the 
further measurements, which should be carried out along tliose additional 



a (WO) 

Fig. 38. — Stereographic Projection of Alkali Suli)h{it«'s and Selenatert. 


zones. In the next tables are given the measurements along eight such 
further zones in the case of the crystal before us, namely, those along 
which the circular arcs are drawn. 

The two pairs of zones aoq and ao'o' are most conveniently measured 
by setting the crystal on the wax and arranging the holder as if the zone 
ac were to be again adj usted and measured ; then leaving the a faces 
so adjusted but rotating the other tangent screw so as to bring first the 
q face on one side of c into adjustment instead of c, and after measuring 
that zone, then the q face on the other side of c. Similarly, with the same 
setting, the two %ones comprised by the a and o' faces may be adjusted 
and measured. In the case of the pair of zones ho and 6o' the crystal 
shiuld be set again as if to measure the zone ah, and then, while keeping 
the b face as adjusted, the crystal should be rotated with the other ^^ngent 
screw, on each side of a in turn, so as to bring also into adjustment the 
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desired o or o' face, parallel to the goniometer axis. In order to measure 
the four pairs of zones poq*, po'q, p'oo'q\ and p'o'q, it is necessary to be 
able to recognise the various faces at sight, and as these more difficult 
zones are left to the last, by this time the observer will have become 
thoroughly familiar with the peculiarities of the faces, and can readily 
recognise any particular face. If any difficulty should, however, be 
experienced in doing so, it is a great help if, while measuring the earlier 
fundamental zones, little rough sketches of the shapes or marking of the 
difEerent faces have been made. An example is given in Chapter XI. (first 
zone of cobaltite). When thus at home among the various faces no 
difficulty will be experienced in adjusting any, even the most complicated, 
zone to the required position for measurement, namely, with its zone 
axis parallel to the goniometer axis. The tables referred to, of the results 
of the measurements of these zones, now follow : 


Zone aoq. 

Zone bo. 

Zone poq'. 

Zone p'oo'. 

ao= 43° 52' 

0^ = 46 8 

60 = 65'’ 36' 

00 = 48 47 

po —65° 9' 
og'-49 11 
q'p~()5 40 

p'o =-4;3° 69' 
oo' =46 47 
oY=46 0 

(/p'=^44: 13 

Zone ao' 

Zone bo'. 

Zone po'q. 

Zone p'o'q. 

ao' -- 58° 44' 
o'o' = 62 34 

bo' =72° 42' 
o'o' 34 36 

po'--72°23' 
o'q=M 52 
qp—'J2 46 

p'o'^5H° 48' 
o'q~^Q2 14 
g/=58 68 


The actual circle readings are not recorded here, as the method of 
arranging them in the note-book has been sufficiently indicated in 
connection with the earlier zones. It will be enough to state that in 
passing round the complete zone aoq, the angles ao and oq are each met 
with four times, and as there are two such zones the crystal furnishes 
these angles eight times eacli, and the values given in the above table 
are the mean of the eight in each case. Similarly, ao' occurs eight times, 
and o'o' four times ; bo and ho' each occur eight times and oo and o'o' 
four times, and the mean values are given in the table. In the cases of 
the remaining four cross zones, each angle is repeated (occurs in duplicate) 
in each zone, and as each zone is itself repeated (the pair of zone circles 
being symmetrical to the diametral plane pc or p'c, although the poles 
themselves are only arranged on them symmetrically to the centre), 
four values are afforded in all for each angle, and the mean of the four 
is given in the table. 

Having now completed the measurements of the interfacial angles 
of the typical crystal of potassium sulphate, it will be well to take stock 
of the facts which have been learnt during the process. The mode of 
utilising the measurements for the calculation of the*elements of the 
crystal, and the checking of the measurements by calculation, will be dealt 
with in Chapter VlII., after the essential principles have been elucida^d 
on which descriptive crystallography is based, and to which this chapter 
has afforded an introduction. 
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Summary of Facts revealed by Measurement of a Typical Crystal.'— 

(1) Each face developed on the crystal has been found to be accompanied 
by a parallel face on the opposite side of the crystal, so that the centre 
of the crystal is a “ centre of symmetry.” 

(2) The faces have been found to lie in zones,” which are such that 
when any two face^ other than a parallel pair, have been adjusted parallel 
to the axis of the goniometer, the whole of the remaining faces of the 
zone to which these two belong are also found to be equally accurately 
adjusted parallel to the goniometer axis, so that by rotation of the latter 
the signal images reflected from all the faces in turn are brought into 
the field of view and in perfect adjustment symmetrical to the horizontal 
spider-line. 

(3) The faces of any and every zone have been found to occur in a 
regular order of repetition, dependent on a definite ])lan of symmetry 
according to which the whole scheme of faces is arranged. 

(4) The crystal exhibits three pairs of fundamentally important 
faces, a, 6, and c, inclined at exactly 90*^ to each other, and all the other 
faces, as also their zones, are arranged symmetrically as regards their 
inclination to these three planes, which may thus be termed “ planes of 
symmetry.” Their intersections may be taken as the three rectangular 
“ axes ” of the crystal. 

(5) The faces not only fall naturally into zones, but into sets (each 
set consisting of different faces) of two, four, or eight similarly orientated 
faces with respect to the symmetry, which are termed forms.” The 
faces a, 6, and c occur in pairs, termed pinakoids ” ; the faces p, y', 
q, q'y and q" occur in fours, and are of prismatic ” character ; and the 
faces 0 and o' occur in eights, and are of double “ pyramidal ” character, 
consisting of two four-faced pyramids base to base. 

(6) The “stereographic projection” represents the arrangement of 
the faces of a crystal in a highly convenient maimer, the confusion due 
to fortuitously large or small relative development of particular faces 
being eliminated, while the order of symmetry is prominently displayed. 
It has the further great convenience that the interfacial angles directly 
read off on the goniometer, the angles between the normals to the faces, 
are those actually graphically expressed in the projection, which is that 
of an imaginary sphere enveloping tlui crystal, jirojected on to the plane 
of the paper, the circular dots or “ poles ” representing the crystal faces 
being the projections of the points of intersection of the face-normals 
with the sphere. The projection shows all the zones either as circular 
arcs (a complete circle in the case of the primitive circle representing 
the plane of projection) or diametral straight lines, so that it can be 
readily constructed with the aid of a pair of compasses and a ruler. It 
is a most valuable aid in discovering the more complicated cross-zones, 
other than the fundamental ones ; and, moreover, it lends itself im- 
mediately to the methods of calculation of spherical trigonometry. 
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CRYSTAL AXES, INDICES OF FACES, AND LAW OF RATIONALITY 

Crystal Axes. — It was shown in Chapter IV. that three important faces, 
parallel to planes of symmetry if the crystal be endowed with such, are 
chosen as the axial planes, and their intersections as the fundamental 
crystal “axes,” to which for descriptive purposes the whole morphology 
of the crystal is referred. If, as was the case with the typical crystal 
of potassium sul])hate studied in that chapter, there were three planes 
inclined at 90° to each other developed on the crystal, these planes would 
naturally be (diosen as the axial })lanes, and the axes of the crystal would 
then be mutually per]3endicular to each other. In the stercographic 
projection (Fig. 38) these three axes are represented by the diameters aa 
(running back and front) and hh (running right and left), and by the central 
point c, which represents in plan the third axis 2 )erf)endicular to the plane 
of projection. As will be shown in detail in subsequent chapters, in 
considering the various possible ty 2 )es of crystal symmetry, the three axes 
are by no means necessarily at right angles to each other, and it is best 
to consider the general case, which does actually occasionally occur in 
the crystals of a few substances, namely that of the so-called triclinic 
crystals, in which the three axes are inclined to each other at unequal 
angles and are of unequal lengths. In Fig. 39 XOX', YOY', ZOZ' repre- 
sent the three crystal axes intersecting at a centre 0, and the directions 
of which are parallel to the intersections of three principal faces of the 
crystal, ABO, A CO, BCO. Each of these three facial planes may be 
and generally is represented on the crystal by two parallel faces at opposite 
sides of the crystal, that is, on opposite sides of the centre 0, as shown 
in Fig. 40, where the faces n, h, and c each have a parallel fellow indicated 
by dotted lines, as they would be invisible if the crystal were opaque. 
The actual edges of intersection formed by those three pairs of faces on 
the crystal are twelve in number, consisting of three sets of four parallel 
and equal edges. The three different edges meeting i^ any one of the 
eight corners of the solid are those which are taken as the directions of 
the three axes, and they can be imagined without any impropriety to be 
moved parallel to themselves so as to bring the corner to the centr^O 
of the frystal, when they will correspond to OX, OY, and OZ of Fig. 39. 
Each of the three axes will then radiate from 0 through the middle of a 
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parallel pair of faces, as shown in Fig. 40, A, A', B, B', C, and C' being the 
six points of emergence. For the amount of development of the crystal 
in any direction is a purely fortuitous circumstance, and, as has been 
amply proved, is without influence on the angles of mutual inclination 
of the faces, which angles ar%the real expression of the crystal struc- 
ture. The planes XOY, YOZ, and XOZ are termed the axial planes,** 
and the angles between the axes, which are the same as the angles 
between the crystal edges, are termed the “axial angles,’* and are 
labelled a, j8, ,y, in the order shown in Fig. 39. These angles are not 
to be confounded with those between the crystal faces cliosen as axia] 
planes, with which 


they are only identi- 
cal when at least one 
plane of symmetry is 
developed, as in 
crystals belonging to 
the system termed 
monoclinic; in triclinic 
crystals they are never 
identical. The axes 
themselves are gener- 
ally labelled a, b, c, and 
the angle a is opposite 
to the axis a, the angle 
P is opposite to the 
axis b, and the angle 
y is opposite to the 




axis c. The three 


fundamental faces 


themselves are also 


generally labelled a, • 

and c, as well as their • 

parallel fellows, ac- Z 

cording to the axis Fia. 39. 

which emerges through 

them (except when the crystal is cubic and all six are then faces of the 
same form, the cube, and are lettered a ; or tetragonal, when both a- and 
b-faces are one form and lettered «). Hence the interfacial edge cb is 
parallel to axis a, the edge ac to axis b, and the edge ab to axis c, in each 
case the edge being parallel to that axis the letter expressing which does 
not occur in the two letters representing the faces intersecting in the edge. 
This will be quite clear from Fig. 40. The three planes containing the axes 
divide up the sp^ce within the crystal into eight parts, which are referred 
to as “ octants.” 


When a fourth face ABC (Fig. 39) inclined to all three axes is present 
oft the crystal, such as the face o in Fig. 40, in addition to the three funda- 
mental faces (and their parallel fellows) chosen as the directions of the 
axial planes, it will cut the axes in lengths OA, OB, OC, which are termed 
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the ‘'parameters’' of the face. These parametral axial lengths cut off 
by a selected fourth face serve the purpose of defining the position not 
only of the fourth face in question, but also, by making use of them as 
standard or unit lengths, that of any other face on the crystal, with 
respect to the three axes, just as in solid^eometry any plane is defined 
by reference to three axes in space. In the case of the fourth or para- 
metral plane itself the ratio of the three parametral lengths at once gives 
the position of the face, whereas for all other faces inclined to all three 
axes the lengths are expressed relatively to these fundamental lengths. 
In order that the definition of the position of a face may be complete, 


Z 



however, it is necessary to know also the particular octant in which the 
face produces, by its intersection with the axes, the triangle corresponding 
to ABC ; this closed figure formed by the plane ABC and the axial planes 
then defines the position, even although the face spreads over into other 
octants after intersection with the axes. As there are eight octants, 
there will be eight faces possible having similar parameters, the whole 
making up an octahedral solid having the shape of two four-faced pyramids 
base to base ; and to distinguish the octant referred to by any particular 
set of parameters, intercepts falling in the back and left-hand halves 
OX' ang OY' of the lateral axes XOX' and YOY', and on the lower half 
OZ' of the vertical axis ZOZ', are marked with the negative sign 
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It will be obvious that the parameters of any face may be multiplied 
or divided by any number whatsoever without altering their ratio, and 
it is the last alone which determines the angular position of the face ; 
mere extent of development has been shown to be of no moment whatever 
as regards defining the element^ of the crystal structure, merely resulting 
in certain faces beiiig pushed outwards parallel to themselves and certain 
others withdrawn parallel to themselves. Consequently, it is quite 
permissible to represent the parameters by the simplest numbers which 
will exhibit their ratio correctly, and it is therefore customary to express 
the primary parameters, those of the selected fourth face, so that one 
parameter— 1, the right and left lateral axis b being now universally 
chosen as this axis of unit length. 

If, therefore, we choose the face ABC as representing the primary ’’ 
or unit ’’ form, — because it cuts all three axes at lengths not far removed 
from equality, or by reason of its prominent development, or because 
cleavage is developed parallel to it, — ^its parameters OA = a, OB = 6, 
OC = c will be the “lengths of the axes,*' and their ratios a : h and c : h 
(as 6=1) will be the “axial ratios” of the crystal. When referring to 
the crystallographic axes it is (mstomary to restrict the use of the three 
small letters a, 6, c to the designation of these relative parametral lengths 
of the three axes OA, OB, OC, and, as already mentioned, to make 6=1. 
Thus a, 6, c do not only signify the axial directions, but definite relative 
lengths along those directions. The ratios thus generally (now practically 
universally) take the form a : 6 : c, that is, a : 1 : c. As the axis 6 is 
generally chosen as the longer horizontal axis the value of a will be less 
than unity. The value of c is in general something between 0*5 and 1*5. 
The actual figures are expressed in each case to four decimal places. For 
instance, in the case of triclinic copper sulphate, it will be shown in 
Chapter XIX. that a : 6 : c = 0*5715 : 1 : 0*5575. 

Elements of a Crystal. — The two ratios ^ and together with the 

three interaxial angles a, jS, y, are termed the “ elements * of the crystal, 
and the four primary planes which determine the elements, namely, the 
three axial planes and the primary parametral plane inclined to them, 
are termed the “ elementary faces ” of the crystal. 

In the case of highest symmetry, which will subsequently be shown 
to be found in the cubic system, the three axes are of equal lengths and 
are arranged at right angles to each other ; moreover, their planes are 
planes of symmetry. In this case the ratio of the axes, as determined 
by the primary inclined form, the regular octahedron, will simplify to 
1:1:1, and the interaxial angles are each 90°. Between this case of 
perfect symmetry and the general case of triclinic crystals, in which the 
three axes are ^f unequal lengths and are all inclined at angles other 
than 90° to each other, and in which also the crystal is without any 
planes of symmetry, it will be shown in subsequent chapters that there 
aft several stages of intermediate symmetry. In the case of the ortho- 
rhombic potassium sulphate crystal investigated in the last chapter, the 
axes are arranged rectangularly, so that all the interaxial angles are 90 , 
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but the three axes are of unequal lengths ; their three planes are, however, 
planes of symmetry. The actual ratio of the axes found was a ; 6 : c = 
0*6727 : 1 : 0*7418, and the mode of calculating it will be dealt with in 
Chapter .VIIT. 

Indices of a Face. — Having decided wjjich faces to choose as the four 
elementary faces and consequently settled the “ elemejits ” of the crystal, 
any other face HKL, Fig. 41 , can at once be defined as regards its position 
and direction by the “ intercepts ” which it makes, or lengths (relative 

Z 



to the axial lengths a, h, c) which by its intersection it cuts off, along the 
three axes. We can express those intercepts in terms of the axial lengths, 
the primary intercepts or parameters, a, 6, c, by stating them as ma : nh : rc. 
For instance, the face o" on the potassium sulphate cry^.al dealt with in 
the last chapter — and which, as well as the rectangular axes a, 6, c and 
the parametral face ABC, is drawn as HKL in Fig. 41 correctly to scale 
according to the customary convention to be described in Chapter XSSf, 
— make#' the intercepts on the three respective axes : 2a : 2b : 3c ; this 
expression, therefore, may be taken as the symbol of the face. This is 
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the Weiss notation, or method of distinguishing crystal faces, having 
been proposed by Weiss in the year 1818. 

According to the simplest form of this notation, in the case of a face 
having different intercepts on the three axes, the longer ones are expressed 
as multiples of the shortest, which latter is taken as unity. For instance, 
in the case just quoted the relationship is equally expressed by the symbol 
a :b: 4c, and the dotted lines ABL' indicate the position of the face in 
Fig. 41, just as well as the parallel plane HKL. The faces other than 
the primary are thus considered as lying outside the latter, but in contact 
at one point or along a line. In this case there is contact along the line 
AB, which would thus be the direction of intersection of the primary 
parametral face and the face in question. 

To take another exam])le, suppose the intercept on the axis a to be 
the same as that of the primary form, that on h being 1 1 times that of 
the primary form and that on c 3 times the primary value ; the symbol 
will then be a: : 3c. Here there is contact at the })oint a only with 
the primary plane. 

For the parallel face in the lower, back, left octant, all the signs would 
be negative, and written thus: -a: ~ilh:~3c. And for the faces in 
the other octants, the signs of such of the intercepts are negative as occur 
along the axes on the negative side of the centre. 

If a face be j)arallel to any axis, its intercept on that axis is infinitely 
long, and its coeflicicnt is oo . For instance, if the face were parallel to 
the vertical axis the above symbol would become a :i\b: oo c. 

These symbols of Weiss are of truly scientific character, and an accurate 
expression of the relative intercepts cut off from the axes by the various 
faces, but they are too long to be convenient symbols for the marking of 
crystal faces, either in a drawing of the crystal or its stereographic 
projection. 

Millerian Notation. - It is much more convenient not to label the 
face directly with the intercepts themselves, but to divide the latter by 
the highest number among the three, so that the other two will become 
fractional parts, and then to take the denominators of tliese fractions as 
the indices of the face, when the numerators are a, h, and c res])ectivcly. 
In other words, the unit intercept becomes the longCvst according to this 
method of notation, instead of the shortest as in the case of the Weiss 
method. It is equivalent to moving the face parallel to itself towards 
the centre until one of the intercepts becomes identical with that of the 
primary parametral face, and the other two intercepts lie within the 
unit values, as shown by the broken-and-dotted lines H'K'C in Fig. 41 ; 
it will be remembered that in this diagram ABC represents the unit face 
the intercepts of which are a, b, c, that HKL represents the face o of the 
potassium sulplj^ate crystal investigated in the last chapter, the inter- 
cepts of which are 2a : 2h : 3c, and that ABL' represents the same face but 
moved up parallel to itself towards the centre until the intercepts are 
e^^ressed in their lowest terms a :h : Jc and the first two become \a and 
lb. Moving it now still further towards the centre until th^ largest 
intercept, that on the c axis, has become Ic and the face cuts the axis 
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at C itself, so that L (of the general facial cognomen HKL) is coincident 
with C, the other two intercepts H' and K' will obviously be fractional 
parts of OA and OB respectively, namely, dividing 2a : 26 : 3c by 3, the 
highest figure among them : 

OH'-r;a, OK'=26fOC = c; 


that is, the symbol becomes : 

. 0 7 a h G 

la:^: c, or ^ 

The symbols taken to represent the face are these denominators g, f, 1, 
or multiplying them by 2 to get rid of the fractions : 3, 3, 2. These 
latter three numbers are the Millerian '' indices ” of the face, and they 
are written as a symbol within brackets, thus : (332). The brevity 
and general convenience of suc-li a symbol will be at once apparent. 

The ‘‘ symbol ” of a face is therefore an expression written within 
brackets thus : — (Jikl), where h, k, I are the ‘‘ indices,’* these latter being 
three numbers sucli that 

a b c 
V ¥ I 


are the intercepts made by the face on the axes. 

Suppose we take anotlier example, in which all three indices are 
different, say a face the intercepts of which are a :2h: 4c. Dividing by 

the highest number present, 4, wo get y and the indices will con- 


sequently be (421). This is the Millerian system of crystallographic 

notation, so called becjause it was adopted by W. H. Miller, Professor 
of Mineralogy at Cambridge, in the year 1839, in his historic Treatise 
on Crystallography. It had already been previously suggested by the 
Rev. Dr. Whewell, but the great work of Professor Miller first brought 
it into prominence. It is the notation that will be employed throughout 
this book. 

Symbol of a Form and of its Individual Faces. — The indices of the 
other faces of the same form will be the same, except that the order in 
which the numbers occur may be different (as in the cases of the forms 
of the cul)ic system otiier than the primary), and that whenever the 
intercept is measured along the negative side of the origin (OX', OY', 
or OZ' in Figs. 39-41) a negative sign is placed over the number. Thus, 
if the o" face referred to be that of the lower-left-front octant of the 
crystal of potassium sulphate, its indices will be (332), as the intercepts 
occur along the negative parts of the 6 and c axes, but along the positive 
part of the a axis. 

When the symbol is written in the ordinary kind of^simple brackets 
given above, the indices are intended to.be those of a face, and if there 
are no negative signs above any of the numbers, it means the face in the 
top-right-front octant. In order to indicate the whole form of eight (ir 
more in#he higher systems), four or two faces, the symbol of this same face 
is used, but is placed within a pair of brackets of the type { thus : {332}. 
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General Belationship of Crystal Axes, Parameters, Intercepts, and 
Indices. — These relationships may now be summarised as follows. The 
italic letters a, 6, c represent the axes of the crystal, of definite relative 
lengths, and these lengths or parameters are determined by the inter- 
cepts made along the directions of the axes by the inclined face which 
is chosen as the unit, parametfel, or primary face ABC (one of the eight 
possible faces of tile primary octahedral or bi-pyramidal solid), so that 
OA = a, OB = b, OC = c. The letters a, b, c thus represent at the same 
time the directions of the axes, their relative lengths (expressed by the 
axial ratio a : b = 1 : c), and the parametral intercepts (intercepts made 
on the axes by the parametral or primary inclined plane). These same 
italic letters are also used in crystallography to represent the three funda- 
mental faces (and their parallel faces) chosen for axial planes, the two a 
faces being those intersected by the back-to-front a axis, the pair of b 
faces by the lateral b axis, and the two c faces (generally termed the 
basal pinakoid) being cut by the c axis ; the incidence of the axis on the 
face is rectangular (normal) if the face be a plane of symmetry. This 
double use of these three first letters of the alphabet is not really con- 
fusing, but rather a convenience, provided it is always clearly indicated 
whether a fundamental face or an axis is being referred to ; if a face, 
the letter is generally accompanied by its indices, thus : a(lOO), or 
a = (100), so that no ambiguity is possible. 

No general agreement has yet been arrived at as to the letter by 
which the faces of the primary parametral form (111) shall be labelled. 
The author generally employs the letter o, as in Fig. 40, which reminds 
one that the form is of octahedral character. 

Any other face than the four primary faces is generally referred to 
in diagrams (Fig. 41) as HKL, and is distinguished in the drawing, 
description, and stereographic projection of the crystal by an italic label- 
ling letter, common to the form, and by the symbol (hJcl), its form of 
eight (or more in the systems higher than the rhom])ic), four or two faces 
being {hkl}, in which : 

_ OA a , _ OB _ b 7 OC _ c 
^ OH "" OH’ ^ OK ” OK’ OL “ OL’ 


or as it is more usually written, to give the values of the intercepts OH, 
OK, OL : 


h h fc 



OC^c 
I V 


The three indices h, k, I consequently define the position of the face 
completely, when the parameters OA, OB, OC (a, b, c) are known. The 
values can be reduced to their simplest form, in which one of them - 1 
or some other small number (2 in the case of the o" face of the potassium 
sulphate crystal), by multiplying or dividing all three indices by the 
same positive whole number ; for, as already shown, this is only equiva- 
l€!|it to a translation of the face parallel to itself, which has no effect on 
the elements of the structure. 

Indices o! the three Axial Planes.—Each face of the three funcfamental 
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pairs of faces parallel to the axial planes, that is to say, those faces which 
were chosen for axial planes, will obviously be cut by one axis only, as 
shown in Fig. 40, and will be parallel to the other two axes, for these 
latter are parallel to its edges of intersection with the two other axial 
planes ; hence, to use the ordinary geometrical convention, it will only 
meet those two other axes at an infinite distance. When, however, 

• ^ 

the intercept becomes oo , the index becomes 0, thus, if OH = oo = , then 



Hence the symbol of a face parallel to two axes will have in it two 
ciphers, and the other index will be 1. The symbol of the face a will 
be (100), because it cuts the forward axis a only, that of the face h will 
be (010) because it cuts the lateral axis h only ; and that of the face c, 
the basal plane, will be (001) because it cuts the vertical axis c only. 
The faces parallel to these will be (100) (010), and (001). 

Indices of the Primary Inclined (Parametral) Faces.-- The face chosen 
as the fourth fundamental face ABC, which defines by its intersection 
with, or intercepts on, the three axes the unit lengths of those axes, will 
obviously have the symbol (111), its position being in the top, right-hand- 
front octant. The other seven faces of the form (octahedral in character) 
will be (111) for the face in the top-front-left octant, (11 1) for that in the 
top-back-left octant, and (111) for the face in the top-back-right octant. 
There will be four similar faces of like indices in the four lower octants, 
the symbols only differing by having also a negative sign over the third 
1, to mark the fact that the vertical c axis is cut in the lower negative half. 

In actual practice, if it should happen, as is not infrequently the 
case, that the (Tystal has no facial plane developed inclined to all three 
axes, a pair of faces, each of which is inclined to two of the three axes 
but parallel to the third axis, may be taken to determine the axial 
lengths, provided two such planes are present, and that tlie axis to which 
parallelism occurs is a different one in the two cases. Thus a combina- 
tion of any two which may be developed of the primary faces (110), 
(011), (101) serves to determine the relative axial lengths, in the absence 
of the parametral facial plane (111) itself. 

Relationship and Mutual Conversion of the Symbols of Weiss and 
Miller. — The elegance of Miller’s method, the brevity of the symbol, 
rendering it eminently suitable for the labelling of crystal faces either 
on large specimens or on drawings of the crystals, and its direct applica- 
tion to the stereographic projection and the methods of calculating by 
spherical trigonometry, have all combined to bring it into general use, and 
it is now the almost universally accepted method of notation, and has been 
employed by Professor von Groth as the notation of the unique publica- 
tion of the subject, the Zeitschrift fur Krystallographie. * The symbols of 
Weiss, however, are the direct expression of the intercepts, and it is of 
some consequence to be able to convert the one kind of symbol into tke 
other, ^en if only for the purpose of finding the intercepts themselves, 
from the Millerian indices, when it is desired to draw the crystals to 
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scale according to the conventional method to he hereafter described in 
Chapter XXV. 

In order to convert the Millerian symbol (hM) into Weiss notation^ 
we multiply each term of the expression for the intercepts 

a b c 

, * h'k'i 

(in which A, A, I are the Millerian indices and a, h, c are the axial inter- 
cepts of the primary face, that is, the unit lengths of the three axes) by 
the product oih Jc A \ the ratios then become 

hla : hlh : hkc. 


That is, we multiply togctlicr the two other Millerian indices in order 
to get the Weiss coefficient of any one axis, reducing, if necessary, the 
coefficients thus found to their simplest relation. 

For example, the Weiss symbol for the face represented in Millerian 
notation by (123) is 6a:3h : 2c, or simpler, 3a : A) : c. 

It is well to remember that Weiss’s intercept-coefficients are directly 
proportional, and Miller’s indices inversely proportional, to the lengths 
of the intercepts made by the face under consideration on the crystal 
axes. The highest intercept-coefficient consequently corresponds to the 
lowest index, and vice versa. 

As an example of the converse process, suppose the Weiss expression 

h c 


for a face to be a : : Ac. Reducing this to the form 


dividing all through by 3, we get ^ ^ 

o 2 u 


rri 


> ty 


The Millerian symbol is there- 


fore (326). Or taking once more the face o" of potassium sulphate, 
which has the Weiss intercept-coefficients 2a : 26 : 3c, we proceed to 

reduce the latter expression to the form ^ ^ by dividing all through 
a h c it tC I 

by 6, when we get : : . The Millerian symbol is consequently (332). 
3 3 2 


A safe rule for the reduction of the Weiss expression 7m : nh : rc to the 
Millerian expression ? • ^ * 7 i« to divide the former by the product mnr, 

ll IC V 


that is, to get the Millerian index for any axis we multiply together the 
intercepts on the other two ; then if the resulting values of A, /c, I admit 
of further simplification by means of a common divisor, we so simplify 
them. Using this rule in the case of the o" face just referred to, m ,n ,r- 
12, and A, A, I work out respectively to G, 6, 4. These will simplify by 
dividing by 2, which thus reduces them to 3, 3, 2. 

The Facial Form-Symbols of Naumann. — A modified and more or 
less arbitrary form of Weiss notation was for many years very popular 
for the descripti(m of crystal faces. It was devised by C. F. Naumann, 
and propagated in his popular Eleim7ite der Mineralogie. It combines the 
Wgiss parametral values with certain arbitrary signs, which differ for 
the various crystal systems. The general symbol corresponding to the 
Millerian hkl, or to the Weiss expression written in the form ma\b: wc, 
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is mPn in the tetragonal and rhombic systems, where the axes are rect- 
angular, the P standing for primary pyramid. In the monoclinic system, 
in which one of the axes is oblique, the P is marked on its stem with an 
oblique stroke, thus P, if the face belong to a clino-form, or a rectangular 
one for a face of the orthozone or other ortho-form, thus P. In the rhombic 
and triclinic systems the P is marked ove» the top with a straight stroke, 
thus P, or with a little arched (inverted) accent, thus*? , according as the 
face is parallel to the macro- or brachy-diagonal, the longer h axis or the 
shorter a axis of the crystal. The signs \ and ~ , -- and are also 
employed for pyramidal or prismatic forms other than the primary, to 
indicate whether they are on the clino- or ortho-, macro- or brachy-, 
side of the primary form of the series. In the cubic system, where the 
primary pyramid P of Millerian indices {111} is replaced by the octa- 
hedron, the letter 0 is used instead of P, so that the general form in this 
system is fuOn. When the face is parallel to a crystallographic axis, 
instead of intorce})ting it, m or n is replaced by the sign of infinity oo . 
Thus the cube faces are all marked oo 0 qo . The primary prism is oo P, 
or 00 0 in the cubic system, this latter symbol being that of the rhombic 
dodecahedron. The primary pyramid itself is 0 or P, and the basal 
plane is always oP. A face such as a brachydomal prism of the 
rhombic system is w?? oo , for instance. 

These symbols of Naumann are now quite obsolete for the purposes 
of accurate crystallography. They are interesting, however, historically, 
and are still often seen in the older text-books and sometimes in museums 
marked on the faces of large mineral crystals. They had, indeed, a 
certain value for descriptive purposes, when once the arbitrary signs 
and symbols had been thoroughly mastered, being short, and one symbol 
covering the whole of the faces of a form, that is, the whole of the faces 
present of equal value as regards the symmetry. 

To provide for the event of the necessity arising to study any crystals 
thus marked, or to unravel the symmetry of crystals described in the older 
memoirs or treatises, a list of the symbols of all the principal forms of all 
seven crystal systems in Naumannian notation, opposite the correspond- 
ing Millerian symbols, now follows. It is given here, although the seven 
crystal systems are not described in detail until later Chapters (X.-XXII.), 
as it will not be necessary again to refer to the Naumannian symbols. 
It should be considered as a table of reference. 


Comparative Table op Millerian and Naumannian Symbols. 


Miller. 



Cubic System. 


Naumann. 

00 Oqo (cube) 

00 O (rhombic 

dodecahedron) 
O (octahedron) 

00 On (teirakis 

hexahedron) 


Miller. 
{hkk\ (/j 


{hkl} 


Naumann. 
mOm (icositetra- 

hedron) 

mO (triakis 
^ octahedron) 
mOn (hexakis 

octahedron) 


The so-called “ hemihedral ” and “ tetartohedral ” forms are indicated in Naun^n- 
nian not^ion by halving or quartering the symbol, and preceding it by the positive 
or negafive sign and, if there are right and left varieties, adding after it the letter 
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r or 1 . Tlius, the two (ut situ) hexakis tetrahedra are + ^ 2 ' ' 

two (in situ) simj)le tetrahedra are + ^ and - - ; the two (in situ) triakis tetrahedra 

mOm , mOw . .. , , , wO , mO 

are + — ^ “ and - the two (»» at/a) deltoid dodecahedra are + and - ^ ; 

the left pentagonal icositetrahedr<Jli is i and the right pentagonal ioositetra- 

hedron is ^ . the right positive tetrahedral pentagonal dodecahedron is r, 

and the left negative tetrahedral pentagonal dodecahedron is - — 1 . To distinguish 


the two dyakis dodecahedra and the two pentagonal dodecahedra, the two special 
solids of ^the pyrites class 30, another convention was employed, that of enclosing the 


symbol within large square brackets, the two forms being written 


r mOn'l j r 00 OnH 
[ -2 Jand |_ 2--J 


respectively, the two varieties (in situ) of each being distinguished by 4- or ~ signs, 
or the letters r and /, according to the nomenclature adopted ( -i- and -- were usually 
employed). Similar devices arc also employed in the other following six systems to 
indicate the classes of lower than the full systematic symmetry. 


Miller. 

{100} 

001 } 

{llOJ 

jlOll 

[1111 


Miller. 

{1001 

0101 



Tetragonal System. 


Naiiniaiin. 
00 Poo 
oP 
00 P 
1»«> 
p 


Miller. 

{^0/} 

{/tAH)} 

{hhl\ 

\hkl\ 


llhombic System. 


Nnuniann. 
00 poo 
00 Poo 
oP 
00 I’ 
foo 
Poo 
p 

7/iP 


Miller. 

\hkl\ 

|/t0/} 

{hk\)]n^k 

J/iAO! h'k 
Ubkh]k'k 
{hkk}h<k 


Naumann. 
mPoo 
00 Vn 
mV 
mVn 


Naumann. 
mPn 
mVn 
w-Poo 
wPoo 
00 Pn 
£» Vn 

Vn 


The special marks of the Naumaniiian notation for this system are the long sign 
- to indicate that the form belongs to a macrodiagonal scries, and to signify brachy- 
diagonal character, both signs being placed over the V. Thus the macropinakoid is 
00 P 00 and the brachypinakoid oo ^ oo . 


Miller. 

1100 } 

{OlOJ 

{001} 

{ 110 } 

{101} 

{ 101 } 

{ 011 } 

nil} 

{111} 

\hhi\ 

{Aw} 




Monoclinic System. 


Naumann. 

Miller. 

Naumann. 

X Px 

{hkl}h-K 

- mVn 

X Px 

\hW\h^K 

+ mVn 

oP 

\hkl\h'-k 

\hkl\,r^k 

- mVn 

xP 

+ rnPn 

-Px 

{hkh)h*k 

-Pn 

+ Px 

\hkh \ h'-k 

4-Pri 

Px 

\llkk^ h^k 

-Pw 

-p 

+ Pn 

+p 

{AOf} 

- mPx 

- wP 

{/lO/} 

+ «iPx 

4- wP 

{OW} 
\hk0\h*k 
{/t/cOl h'k 

wPx 

00 Vn 
xPn 


VOL. I 
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The special m..ks of the N»um«mian symbols for the "1““ 
straight stooke on the stem of the P. namely P. to indicate an ortho-form, and the m- 
clmcd stroke P, to indicate a clino-form. 


Triclinic System. 


Naumann. 
00 Poo 
00 Poo 
oP 

OOP/ 
05 ',P 

P' 

T 

P, 

,P 

mV' 

m'V 

mP, 

m,P 

mT'oo 

m,P,QO 


Miller. 

{Okl} 

\hW}h a* 

{hJ^ch'k 

{hkO\h''k 

h ^ k 

ihkl] h^k 

■j 'hlci \ h" k 
IMlh.k 
{hki]h^k 

h<k 


Naumann. 

?w"f,QO 

QoP/n 

a>',Pn 

ooP/» 

co',Pn 

mV'n 

m'Vn 

w5,» 

miPn 

mi'n 

m'Pn 

mP,n 

m,Vn 


The macro- and brachy-signs - and are employed in the triolinic as in the 
rhombic system. The only new sign introduced is the accent ' to indicate the octant, 
whether right or left and upper or lower octant. 


Hexagonal System. 


Pravais-Millcr. 

{ 0001 } 

{ 1010 } 

{ 1120 } 

1011 } 

{ir2l} 


Naumann. 

Bravais-Millcr. 

Naumann. 

oP 

{11221 

P2 

ooP 

[mhi\ 

mV 

00 P2 

\kkhl\ 

{MOJ 

mP2 

P 

00 P'^ 

2P2 

{hiid] 

m — 

mVn 

n = 


No special signs are employed, the symbols being analogous to those of the tetra- 
gonal system. 

Trigonal System,. 

Miller, 

ini 

{ 211 ' 

{101 
{ 100 } 

{1221 


Naumann. 

Miller. 

Naumann. 

oR 

\nA 

mRn 

00 R 

{vin 

qoPti 

xP2 


mR 

R 



-R 




Fur the three classes of this system in which the rhombohedron is the principal 
form, the P of the other classes and of those of the hexagonal system is replaced by 
R. The other classes, of which the trigonal prisms and pyramids are characteristic, 
are treated as if they were part of the hexagonal system, both trigonal and hexagonal 
systems having been formerly considered as one system, the hexagonal. 

As both Bravais-Millerian and Millerian symbols are given in Chapter XXII., 
in considering the forms and classes of the trigonal system, any difficulty in finding 
the Naumannian symbol should be resolved with the aid of these two comparative 
tables for the hexagonal and trigonal systems, remembering that R instead of P is 
used wheci rhombohedral forms are concerned. 
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JNfaumannian Diagram of Form BekUionship, 

The relationship of the various forms» and their derivation or evolution from one 
another in series, may be clearly exhibited for each system and class by a diagram of 
the character typified by the following three examples. The first, of triangular shape, 
is that for the holohedral forms of the cubic system, class 32. The second similar 
diagram refers to the tetrahedral pentagonal dodecahedral class 28 of the cubic system, 
and brings in “ hemihftdral ” forms and one “ tetartohedral ” form, that which gives 
its name to the class. The third is the diagram, rectangular in shape, for the holo» 
hedral forms of the rhombic system, class 8. 

If the first two vertical columns and also the sign - are omitted, this third dia* 
gram also represents accurately the holohedral class of the tetragonal system, class 


Cubic Class 32 

P 


Cubic Class 28 
O 
72\ 


mO’ ^ mOm 
/ m'pn 

cr>0 ooOn ooPcz> 


Rhombic Class 8. 


op 

op 

oP 

oP 

oP 

1 

1 

-T^iPn- — 

1 

1 

1 

mi’ll 

1 

1 

1 

■h;1> 

Pco--- 

1 

» 

- ly — 

1 

— P- 

1 

fy-- 

1 

— Pc» 

1 

1 

mPeyj- - 

1 

- inPn - -- 

I 

>mP- 

-mPn*-- 

- mPco 

1 

t 

a 

QcPcn -- 

! 

1 

- cr>Pn 

1 

cy^P- 


- coPoo 


mO niOm 

/ mOn ' \ 

1 

/ ! \ 
CoOoD 


15. If the diagram stand as it is, except that the signs - and over the P be changed 
for the signs - and n placed on the stem of the P, the holohedral class of the mono* 
clinic system is represented, class 5. The forms in the second, third, and fourth 
horizontal rows, except the first number in each case, should also have ± marked in 
front of them. 

The Law of Rationality of Intercepts or Indices. — We now come to 
one of the most remarkable and important facts in crystallography. 
After having fiaed the elements of the crystal and determined by refer- 
ence to the primary form the symbols of all other faces developed on the 
ciystal, from the data afforded by the angular measurements, we find that, 
provided our measurements have been accurate and the crystals are of 
the desirable high state of perfection, the whole 0! the symbols thus 
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obtained consist o* small whole numbers, generally not larger than 3 or 
4, and very rarely indeed amounting to 6 or more, which latter only 
happens on crystals such as those of natural minerals which are extra- 
ordinarily rich in faces. In other words, taking the now generally 
accepted Millerian notation for greater convenience, the values of the 
indices h, ky I can always be expressed aife small whole numbers, chiefly 
1, 2, 3, or 4. This is the law of “ rationality of indices,” and it can be 
briefly exj)ressed in the statement : “ The indices of any and every face 
on a crystal are three small whole numbers.” 

This important law is equally true, however, of intercepts as of 
indices, as will be obvious from the close relationship between them. 
Expressing the intercepts by the Weiss notation rna : nb : rc, the law 
requires that m, w, and r shall be whole numbers. 

The law in its complete form may be expressed in the following two 
statements, the first referring to intercepts and the second to indices : — 

The intercepts on the crystal axes, made by any face of the crystal, 
are such as can be expressed as rational multiples of the parametral unit 
lengths of those axes, as determined by the intersection of those axes with 
the primary face which has been chosen as the parametral plane. 

If OA, OB, OC be the crystal axes intersecting at 0 in the centre of the 
crystal, and parallel to the edges of the three faces chosen as the funda- 
mental faces and directions of the axial planes, and if their respective 
lengths be a^OA, 6=== OB, c=OC, as determined by the intercepts made 
upon them by a fourth face chosen as the primary or parametral face, and 
if, further, H, K, L be the points at which the axes are met by any other 
facial plane developed on the crystal, then in the expressions 

OH=*OK=J,OL=; 

A, A, and / are small whole numbers. 

This law is strictly true whichever three faces meeting in three edges 
are chosen as the axial planes, but for obvious reasons, when symmetry 
is developed in the crystal, such faces as are parallel to the planes of 
symmetry are chosen for the axial planes. Whichever three faces are 
chosen, they form with their parallel faces the six faces of a closed figure 
having twelve edges, which is the cube in the case of highest symmetry, a 
rectangular block in the case of an intermediate type of symmetry such 
as the orthorhombic crystal of potassium sulphate already considered, or 
a similar block but without any right angles in the general case of triclinic 
crystals in which no planes of symmetry are developed, as shown in Fig. 40. 

The subject of the proper choice of axial planes and of the proper 
arrangement in space of the three planes chosen, that is, the correct 
“ setting up ” of the crystal, is so important from the point of view of 
the internal structure of crystals, that a special sectioq will be devoted 
to it in a later chapter (XXXIV.), after the various types of symmetry 
and the cleavage of crystals have been discussed. 



CHAPTER VI 


ZONES, THEIR TEACIIINO, AND REPRESENTATION IN STEREOGRAPHIC 

PROJECTION 

Symbol of a Zone. — The fact that the faces of a crystal are arranged 
in zones, each of such a character that the successive pairs of adjacent 
faces composing it meet in edges which are all parallel to each other 
and to the zone axis, was elicited in Chapter IV. by the practical investiga- 
tion on the goniometer of the typical crystal of potassium sulphate. Such 
faces belonging to the same zone are said to he cozonal or “ tauto- 
zonal ” (from ratJrd, “ the same”). It was also seen that the adjustment 
to the axis of the goniometer of any two faces of the zone other than 
parallel faces brought about the automatic adjustment of the whole 
zone of faces. Two faces are consequently adequate to determine a 
zone, and it is found convenient, and of great help in ascertaining the 
indices of other faces, both of the same and of other zones, that the indiccws 
of these two determining faces should be combined so as to afford us a 
symbol of the whole zone. To distinguish a zone symbol from that of a 
face, it is always written in square brackets, thus : [431 ]. The indices 
of the zone are found as follows : Let the symbols of the two determining 
faces be (Mi) and (h'kT). We write the indices of each symbol twice 
over in the same horizontal line, arrange those of one symbol below those 
of the other, and cross-multi ply (the method of determinants) all except 
the two end pairs, thus : 

Ji Jc I h Jc 1 

XXX 

h/ ¥ r h' k' V 

Then, if [uviv] be the symbol of the zone, the three indi(;es w, w arc 
found from the above cross-multiplication by taking the difference of the 
products of each adjacent pair of cross-multiplied facial indices. That is, 

u = kl'-l¥\ w^hk'-kM, 

The values tCus found for the indices of a zone may be reduced to 
their simplest relationship by dividing them all by any common divisor, 
ortthey may all be multi])lied by any one and the same number, or all 
their signs may even be changed, without altering their nature aj^indices 
of the zone. This last fact regarding the sign will be obvious, for the 
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sign simply depends on which of the two facial indices is written above 
and which below the other. 

The meaning of zone-indices is quite difEerent from that attached to 
face-indices. The points on the axes given by the face-indices {hhl) are 
obviously points in the face, and the three lines joining them lie in the 
face ; it has also to be remembered that the intercept-lpngths are inversely 

as the indices, that is, ? :y:%. On the other hand, the zone-indices 
h k I 

\uvw\ give directly the points on the axes, and these points, by their 
distances from the origin, determine the lengths of the edges of a parallel- 
epiped (the directions of these edges being those of the three axes), the 
diagonal of which from the origin (axial centre) is parallel to the zone-axis 
and to the edges of intersection of the tautozonal faces. Thus, for instance, 

the face represented by the indices (321) has intercepts c, or 2a, 36, 


6c ; whereas the indices [321 ] represent a zone the axis of which is the 
diagonal, from the origin, of a parallelepiped the edges of which are 3a, 26, c. 

A zone axis cannot be perpendicular to a possible face of the crystal, 
except the latter belong to the cubic system, in which system every zone- 
axis is perpendicular to a possible face, and in a few special cases, such as 
when the zone-axis is parallel or perpendicular to the principal axis in the 
tetragonal, trigonal or hexagonal systems, or when it is perpendicular to 
a symmetry piano. 

Use of Zone Symbols in finding Facial Indices. — The task of finding 
the indices of a subsidiary face on a crystal is often greatly facilitated 

by the fact that the face is 
situated at the intersection of 
two zones, and is thus common 
to the two zones. For the 
symbol of such a face is at 
once given by the cross-multi- 
plication of the symbols of the 
two zones, in the same manner 
as that just employed for the 
finding of a zone symbol. 
For instance, in a crystal of 
ammonium selenate belonging 
to the monoclinic system 
measured by the author, a 
certain face n was situated at 
the intersection of two zones, as will be clear from the stereographic 
projection^ of the salt given in Fig. 42, the particular n face in 
question being that in the upper-right quadrant of the projection ; the 
two faces nearest to it on one of the zones were (100) and (111), and 
the two nearest faces on the other zone were (201) and (llO). Cross- 
multipl 3 dng, first, the pair of faces on each of the two zones, we get ^he 
two zoije symbols : 

1 Taken from the author’s memoir, Jmirn. Chem, Soc., 1906, 1066. 
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Fig. 42.— Stereograpliic Projection of Ammonium 
Selenate. 
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T 0 0 1 0 0 

XXX =[011] 

t 1 1 T 1 1 

i 0 1 5 0 1 

. r o=[ir2] 

Then by cross-multiplication of the zone symbols we obtain the symbol 
of the face, as follows : 

0 1 1 0 1 T 

XXX =(311) 

112 1 1 2 

The face n has, therefore, the indices (311). 

That the signs of the indices are merely a function of the order in 
which the two zone symbols are taken will be at once apparent, for if 
we place the [112] zone on the top line instead of the bottom line, and 
the [Oil] zone below, we shall obtain (311) for the indices of the face n. 
Hence, the signs may be changed (provided all three in the symbol are 
so changed) without causing the indices to cease to represent the plane 
of the face. As a matter of fact, the two sets of signs correspond to 

the two parallel faces on opposite sides of the crystal, the two zones 

meeting twice on opposite sides of the centre. The ambiguity as to 
sign disappears when the position of the face as regards the octant in 
which it occurs is considered, for it is then obvious which of the axes 
will be cut by the face on the positive side and which on the negative 

side of the centre. There is, however, a safe rule for fixing the signs, 

dependent again on the occurrence of three faces in a zone. It is as 
follows : — 

If the known indices of two faces in a zone be added together, each 
index of the one to that for the same axis of the other, the sum is the symbol 
of a face lying between the two faces in question, and in the same zone« 

In other words, it affords the indices of a third face in the zone, replacing 
the edge in which the two faces under consideration meet. 

For instance, in the case of the example just given, and illustrated 
in Fig. 42, if we add together the indices of the faces m and p we get : 

201 

110 

311 

and (311) is the symbol of the face n with its correct sign. 

We cannot adopt this rule to give us with certainty the indices them- 
selves, however, but only in order to fix the sign ; because there may be 
several faces intermediate between the two faces the symbols of which 
arc known, and the result may not be the particular one required. The 
cipss-multiplication of the two zone-symbols must be resorted to, in 
order indubitably to obtain the indices, as has just been described. The 
case before us (Fig. 42) is an excellent example, for if we add thi indices 
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of the two faces o' and a of the second zone, we get the symbol (211), 
which is not that of the face w, but of another face in the zone between 
n and o', its pole being in fact at the point where the diameter mm crosses 
the zonal arc. Indeed, if we add together the indices of m==(201) and 
of 6 = (010) the pole at the centre (that of the undeveloped clino-pinakoid), 
we get (211). ^ 

One more use of the zone symbol [uvw\ is to verify whether a face 
(hkl) belongs to a particular zone or not. For when it does, 

hu^h)-\-lw — 0. 

Taking again the same example, the symbol of the zone mp is [lT2j, 
and that of the face n is (ini), and 

Aw + Zw’ = X J + 1 X 1 + 1 X 2 = 3 - 1 - 2 = 0. 

Also the symbol of the zone ao' is [Oil], and 

hu + lev + Iw^ X 0 -i- 1 X 1 -i- 1 X 1 — 0 + 1 - 1 = 0. 

Thus the face n does lie in the two zones nip and ao\ 

Two further facts follow from the above considerations, namely : 

A plane which is common to two zones is always a possible face of the 
crystal ; and all the faces of even the most highly developed crystal (rich 
in faces) are connected together in zones. 

Moreover, as all the zone symbols arc got by cross-multiplication of 
rational facial indices, the zone symbols themselves are rational ; conse- 
quently, the indices of any other face, obtained by the cross-multiplication 
of the zone-symbols of two zones to which the face is common, must 
also be rational. Hence : All the faces which are indicated as possible 
by constructing all possible zone circles on a stereographic projection, and 
marking their intersections by dots to represent facial poles, must be 
identical with the faces indicated as possible by taking all the possible 
combinations of rational indices. 

The law of rational indices is, therefore, implied in the statement 
that all the faces of a crystal lie in zones constructed from four of its faces, 
no three of which lie in the same zone ; for all the faces of a crystal have 
simple rational indices referred to its axes, which are determined by those 
four faces, three determining the directions of the axes and the fourth 
their lengths. In such a form it is known as the * zone law.” 

We can now take one further concluding step in the extremely valuable 
teaching of zone relationships, and one which is of untold value in the 
calculation of crystal angles and crystal elements. It is given in the 
succeeding paragraphs. 

Law of Rational Double-Ratios, or Anharmonic Ratio of Four Foies 
in a Zone. — If a, c, d be four faces of a crystal lying in one and the same 
zona, the double-ratio (anharmonic ratio) of the sines of tfte angles between 
them is a rational number, which is expressed by the corresponding double- 
ratio of the indices of the four faces. Tliis far-reaching law has q^e 
immediate consequence, namely, that there can only be three faces in a 
zone inclined at any angles whatsoever ; for any fourth face also making 
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any angle whatsoever would make the value of the double-ratio irrational. 
Consequently, this fourth angle must have a definite value, dependent 
on the values assumed by the other three angles, that is, on the position 
taken up by the three faces first considered. The formula in which the 
law is mathematically expressed, and which is an exceedingly simple one, 
enables us to determine either %he fourth angle, given the indices of all 
four faces and the*angles between three of them, or the indices of the 
fourth face, given the four angles and the indices of three faces. This 
formula may be written : 

sin (a : h) sin (d:c) _ (hU) of a x (hkl) of h (hlcVja x (h]cl)j,.^ 
sin (a : c) * sin (d : 2>) ” {hJclja x (hE)e QiU)a x'(hkl)b 

By multiplication ” of the indices on the right-hand side of the 
equation is to be understood “ cross-multiplication ” (the method of 
determinants) in a sense to be presently fully explained. 

This principle of the anharmonic ratio of four poles in a zone affords 
us the indispensable connection between the indices of the faces (on the 
right in the equation) and the measured interfacial angles (on the left), 
which latter are the practical means o])en to us of defining the relative 
positions of the facial planes of crystals. We arrive at the principle 
from the following considerations. 

It will be remembered from the first principles of geometry that if 
A, B, C, D be four points on a straight line, then any one of the ratios 

AB DC AC BD AB CD 

Ac'm? ad’bc ad‘ cb’ 

or of the same ratios inverted, is termed an anharmonic ratio of the 
four points. It may be any one of the six ratios in which each point 
occurs once in the numerator and once in the denominator. 

In the same manner, if A, B, C, 1) be four straight lines meeting at 
a common point 0, as in Fig. 43, the 
anharmonic ratio of the sines of the 
angles is any one of six ratios, as 
before, of the type 

sin AOB sin DOC 
sin AOC sin DOB 

If, now, we combine these two 
geometrical and trigonometrical prin- 
ciples, by allowing the straight line 
first considered to intersect the four 
straight lines forming the angles by 
their meeting at^O, say in the points 
A, B, C, D (Fig. 43), then it is readily 
capable of proof that the anharmonic 
ratio of the four points is equal both in magnitude and sign to the corre- 
sponding anharmonic ratio of the sines of the angles, that is : ' 
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AB DC _ sin AOB sin DOC 
AC DB sin AOC sin DOB 

Care must bo taken that the order of the letters is the same on each 
side of the equation, and that the signs are correct. For BA« ~AB, 
and sin BA == sin ( - AB) = - sin AB. ^ 

Now, a precisely similar relationship holds betwean the indices of the 
faces on a crystal and the angles between those faces ; and if a, h, c, d 
be the four faces of the crystal lying in the same zone, then : 

sin ah sin dc ah dc 
sin ac sin dh ac dV 

provided ah, ac, do, dh on the right-hand side of the equation are taken 
to mean the products (by cross-multiplication) of the indices of the 
respective faces, and on the left-hand side the angles between the faces. 
With these significations accepted for the letters, this equation is identical 
with that given on the previous page as the general formula expressing 
the anharmonic ratio of four poles in a zone. Hence, the anhannonic 
ratio of the sines of the angles between four tautozonal (cozonal) 
planes is equal to the anharmonic ratio of their indices. 

The immense practical utility of this formula will be at once apparent 
when it is remembered that the value of the anharmonic ratio of the 
indices is, as stated at the head of this section, a rational simple number, 
or simple fraction the numerator and denominator of which are low 
rational numbers, not generally higher than 4, and often only 2 or 3. 
This must be so, because of the rationality of the indices themselves. 
Consequently, if wc know the positions of three poles in a zone, any other 
pole which makes the anharmonic ratio rational is that of a possible face 
of the crystal, and the angle made by this porsible face with the other 
faces may be found for any rational number, corresponding to any desired 
or suggested indices. The angle thus ‘obtained by calculation can then be 
comimred with the measured angle between the actual fourth face and one 
of the other three faces, and the suggested indices of the fourth face thus 
either verified or shown to be untenable, when another likely rational 
number could be tried. Generally there are only two possibilities, and 
one or other of the two corresponding symbols will be found to yield a 
calculated angle which will agree with the measured angle. Or the 
converse use may be made of the formula, namely, knowing with certainty 
the indices of the fourth face, from the application of the zone rules, we 
may find the angle, that is, the position of the fourth face in the zone. 
For it may happen that this particular angle has not been measured, on 
account of bad reflections of the signal-image from the face in question ; 
or if it has been measured, it may be desirable to verify the value obtained 
for the angle, as the reflections may have been imperfept, or at any rate 
of a lower order of perfection than those afforded by certain other faces, 
the angles between which are used as the basis of the calculations. 

To illustrate the use of this important principle in practice, an exan<J)le 
will be^taken from the calculations made by the author from his measure- 
ments of the monoclinic crystals of ammonium selenate. 
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Known 

7r26' 

angle. 


Known 
43 " 16 ' 
angle. 


c*O0l 




sum 120 42 


ilO 


oil 


To be 
f ounri. 


To be 

found 


no. 44. 


In the zone [cojjo'c], shown in the stereographic projection, Fig. 42, and in 
shortened diagrammatic form in Fig. 44, there 
are the poles of four faces of different forms, the 
fifth pole being that of the c face parallel to the 
first and belonging to the same form. The four 
poles to be considered, therefore, ^re those of 
c=:(001), o = (lll), p^^llO), and o' = (lli). The 
angles cp and po' were known with certainty 
to be respectively 77° 26' and 43° 16' from the 
measurements, which had been made on numerous 
excellent crystals, on all of which faces of the 
forms c ~ {001} tp ~ {110} ,and o' = {1 11 } had been 
developed. The form o = {111} had been of rarer 
occurrence, and it was desired to check the values 
obtained for the angles co and op by calculation 
from the indisputable values of cp and po\ 

Setting down the anharnionic ratios of the sines of the angles on one side of tlie 
equation, in the order convenient for our x)urposc, and then the indices on the other 
side, over each other in pairs (so as to be conveniently x^lacod for cross-mu ItiiDlication) 
and corresponding to the pairs of faces forming the rcsi)eotive angles, all in the same 
order as the angles are taken, wc obtain : 

001 in 

sin CO sin o'j!> 111 110^ 

sin cp ‘ sin o'o 001 ‘111 
110 111 

When the values of the known angles arc inserted the* left-hand side of the e((uation 
becomes : 

sin CO sin 43°_16' 
sin oo' sin 77° 26' 

The right-hand side is to bo cross-multiplied by taking the second and third pairs 
each time, rather than the first and second ; for the latt er procedure woukl make two 

ciifiiers ^ the result in the case of the first fraction, and thus render tlie final result 

indeterminate and valueless. Cross-multijdying, therefore, the second and third 
pairs, we obtain : 


00 1 

1 IT 




X 

> 




111 

1 1 0 

Oxl 

1 X I 

1 x 0 i . 

00 1 

1 11 

0 x 0 - 

1 x 1 

1 y J I ; 

X 

X 




1 1 0 

111 . 

0 ~ 1 

0 + 1 

-h 



0 1 * 

I ^ 1 


Hence, the whole equation simplifies to : 

sin CO _ sin 77° 26' 
sin oo' 2 sin 43° 10' 

The right-hand jiart of the equation works out to a number, and this may be 
considered as tan 0, in accordance with a familiar trigontunetrical device ; that is : 

sin CO _ sin 77° 26' 

^ sin oo' 2 sin 43° 16' 

Working out the value of 0 with the aid of logarithms 
♦Log. 2 0-30103 Log. sin 77° 26' T-98947 

Log, sin 43° 16' 1-83594 Log. 2 sin 43° 16' 01 3697 


i-85250 Log. tan 3?° 27'. 


0-13697 
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The value of B is thus 35® 27'. The object of considering the numerical value of the 
right-hand part of the equation as the tangent of an angle is in order that we may 

convert into a form suitable for logarithmic calculation, and in which the two 

sin oo' 

unknown angles co and oo' may be reduced to one unknown by taking advantage of 
our knowledge of their sum, for this is ~ cjp + po' ^ 120® 42'. Such a convenient form is 

obtained by employing the well-known formula for tan (45®^ 0), namely, 

For in the equation : 

we can substitute for tan 0 its ecniivalent value , taken from equation (a) ; we 

^ sin 00 

then got ; 

sin CO sin oo' - sin m 

sin oo' sin oo' (450 _ o) 

j ^ sin CO sin 00' + sin co sin 00' + sin co 
sin 00' sin 00' 


We can now transform the tliird fraction in (c) into tlu' form of the quotient of the 
tangent of half tiie difference by the tangent of half the sum of the two angles, a 
result well known in trigonometry, and which calls for no proof here. Thus, 


(d) 


. , . tan 

sin 00 - sm CO __ 

sin 00 ' f sin co ^ 

tan 


/ . - 
00 H CO 


- tan (45® - 


0 )^ 


It now only remains to transjiose, thus : 


^ ^ oo'-co . oo'-hco , 

(e) tan — r , — "tan — 5 — . tan (45® - 0). 


The terms on the right-hand side of this final equation (e) arc both known, the first 
being half the known sura of the angles (120° 42'), namely, 60° 21', and (45° ~ 0) being 
9° 33'. Hence, we have 

tan ‘^"=tan 60” 21' . tan 9” 33'. 

Working this out logarithmically. 

Log. tan 60° 21' 0*24471 
Log. tan 9° 33' 1*22593 

1*47064^ Log. tan 16° 28', 


wo find that half the difference of the two angles is 16° 28'. 
fore, the knowledge that 

oo' + co = 120° 42', 


and 


oo' - CO = 32° 56'. 


We now possess, there- 


By addition, therefore, 
and by subtraction 


2oo' =153° 38', from which oo' = 76° 49' ; 
2co “ 87° 46', from which co = 43° 53'. 


% 

The remaining angle op is at once afforded by the difference of the given 
cp and the value now found for co, or of the found value of oo' and the given 
po'. That is, 

(cp -CO =77° 26' -43° 53'! 

• op^\ or y=33°33'. 

loo'-po'=76°49'-43° 16') 


value of 
value of 

t 
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Thus the final result of the calculation is that : 

53', 

ojp = 33° 33'. 

It may be interesting to remark that the (jngles found by actual 
measurement in this particular^case were co -43® 51' and oj)=r.33° 30', 
which affords both a satisfactory proof of the accuracy of the calcula- 
tions, and an example of the usual degree of agreement between cal- 
culated and measured angular values, in such cases as tlie present, when 
the degree of reliability of the measured value is not quite so high as in 
the cases of the more frequently measured angles used as the basis of 
calculation. 

The above example having been worked through from first principles, 
it may have appeared more complicated than it really is. For we have 
only to work out in practice the value of tan d in equation (a), and then 
at once to set down the equation (e) and work out from it tlie value of 
the difference of the two angles required ; this, by addition to and sub- 
traction from the known sum of the two angles, at once enables us to 
find the two required angles, either of which defines the position in question 
of the fourth pole in the zone. 

When one of the angles is a right angle, the formula becomes 
simplified to the ratio of two tangents. For exam])le, 
in the case of the same crystal of monocliiiic ammonium ^t^OO 
seleiiate the question arose of finding the magnitude of 
the angle ap' in the zone [ap'pb\ shown in the stereo- 
graphic projection, Fig. 42, and diagrammatically to 310 [ 59® 38 ' 
represent the conditions in Fig. 45. The angle ap had 
been thoroughly well measured (36 times) and shown 
to be 59® 38', but ap' had only been measurable 4 
times, and so it was desired to calculate its value for T 
the sake of verification, from the more certain value 1 ^ 30*2*2' 

of aj). The angle ah was a right angle, the plane h 
being the symmetry plane and a one of the fundamental ^ ^ 

faces, that is, chosen as an axial jdane, lying in the 
zone perpendicular to the symmetry plane. 


Writing down the aiiharmonic ratio, starting as usual from the two ends, we get : 

sin ap' sin hp _ap' bp 
sin ap * sin bp' ap bp' 


Putting in the values of the indices on the right-hand side, and the values of the 
known angles on the left-hand side, and instead of sin bp {bp 30'’ 22") and sin bp' 
substituting their equivalents (being a right-angled triangle) eos ap and cos ap', that 
is, the cosines of their complements, wc obtain : 

^ 100 010 




sin ap' cos 59° 38' 
sin 59° 38' cos ap' 


3 10 110 

100 * 010 * 

X X 


110 3 10 


h 
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Cross-multiplying the fii st two pairs of indices in each case, as the second and third 
pairs would not yield a hnito result, we obtain : 

tan ajp' . cot 59® 38'=~ . i 

or tan ap ' . cot 59® 38' =J. 

Transposing, and replacing 3 ^/ 59i38', we obtain the simple expression: 

tan tan 69° 38'. 

Working this out : 

Log. tan 59® 38' 0*23217 
Log. 3 0*47712 

Log. tan ap' 1*75505 —Log. tan 29° 38' 
wo find that: up' =29® 38'. 

The value of the angle obtained by taking the mean of the four 
measurements was 29° 36', the two values thus satisfactorily confirming 
one another. 

This last is also an excellent example of the converse use of the 
anharmonic ratio of four poles in a zone for determining the symbol of 
a face. For there was some doubt when the crystals of ammonium 
selenate were being investigated as to whether the proper symbol of the 
face were (210) or (310). For the crystals are not isomorphous with 
those of orthorhombic ammonium and potassium sulphates, but belong to 
the monoclinic system, and are thus quite different from the latter salts, 
so that we cannot compare the indices. Now, if the symbol be (310), the 
angle is, as we have seen, 29° 38'. But if it were (210), and we substituted 
those indices for (310) on the right-hand side of the expression for the 
anharmonic ratio, we should get : 

tan ap' = I tan 59° 38', 

and ap' would work out to be 40° 29'. Now, the position of the face 
was found by direct measurement four times, and although there was 
not such certainty about the mean result as regards the last minute (it 
has been shown to differ 2' from the calculated value) as in the case of 
the basal angle ap^ which had been measured as often as thirty-six times 
on different crystals and on different parts of the same crystal (the angle 
being repeated four times on going round the zone), still it was absolutely 
certain that the true value was quite near to 29|° and consequently 
very far removed from 40j°. Hence the indices were certainly (310) and 
not (210). 

So much space has been devoted to this principle of four poles in a 
zone because of its unique practical importance. For with its aid, and 
that of the principles which have been elucidated for finding the indices 
of faces by zonal intersections, together with such of the ordinary 
formulae for the solution of spherical triangles as are suitable for 

logarithmic calculation (these triangles being shown directly on the 

stereographic projection), the whole of the calculations of practical 

morphological crystallography can be carried out. It is essential, 

therefore, that the few principles discussed in this chapter shoulc|gbe 
thoroughly mastered, for when that desirable consummation is achieved 
all difficulty with the subject will disappear. 
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The invaluable nature of the stereographic projection will have im- 
pressed itself more and more during the elucidation of these principles. 
For it not only furnishes in one complete diagram a review of the 
symmetry of the crystal, but also indicates, by showing at once all the 
^ possible triangles formed by the numerous intersecting zone circles, how 
we can proceed to make the required calculations. That is, it enables 
us to see at a glaifbe when to employ the anharmonic ratio for the 
determination of the position of any fourth pole in a zone, and when to 
determine the angle between any pair of faces whatsoever with the aid 
of one or other (and which) of the usual forinulte of splierical trigonometry 
just referred to, the more practically convenient of which will be given 
at the commencement of the next chapter. It affords, moreover, as will 
subsequently be shown, the diagram for the calculation of the relative 
lengths of the crystal axes and the axial angles, in the cases where these 
latter are not 90°. It is advisable, therefore, that this chapter should 
close with a concise account of the principles which govern the con- 
struction and use of the stereographic projection, including one or two 
important propositions not already elucidated during the measurement 
of the typical crystal of potassium sulphate. 

The Stereographic Projection o! the Arrangement of Crystal Faces. 
— The elementary rules concerning this invaluable mode of representing 
graphically the symmetry of a crystal have already been elicited in 
Chapter IV., during the process of measuring the typical crystal of 
potassium sulphate. It is necessary now, however, after having thus 
fully considered the subject of indices and that of zonal relationships, to 
summarise them, and to extend them so as to meet the cases of crystals 
in general. 

The following are the three chief principles and facts on which the 
practical application of the stereographic projection depends. 

(1) Every circle on the sphere appears in the projection as a circle 
(the primitive circle) or circular arc, or as a diameter of the primitive 
circle ; and if the circle in question be a great circle (the section of a 
sphere by a plane passing through the centre of the sphere), it appears 
in the projection as a diameter, or as a circular arc which cuts the primitive 
circle at the ends of a diameter. Moreover, all zone circles perpendicular 
to the primitive circle have their poles on the latter, and appear in the 
projection as diameters. 

(2) The pole of a zone circle is the projection of that point on the 
sphere which is situated 90° from all points on the zone circle ; in other 
words, it is the pole of the zone plane, or of a face at right angles to the 
faces of the zone in the event of such a face being i) 08 sible. 

(3) If the poles of any two faces belonging to a zone be joined to the 
pole of the zone circle, and if the two straight lines thus obtained be 
produced until th^ cut the primitive circle, then the arc thus cut off and 
enclosed on the primitive circle will be equal to the angle between the faces. 

Jhe following practical rules for the application of these principles 
will be found to cover the cases of crystals in general, including the more 
difi&cult ones of triclinic or asymmetric crystals. * 
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In order to find on the projection the positions of the poles the 
difierent faces constituting a zone, after having determined the angles 
between the normals to the faces on the goniometer, the zone circle 
must first be constructed, and its pole found. To do this we proceed on 
the lines indicated by paragraphs (2) and (3). 

Let ABA'B' in Fig. 46 be the primitive circle, and A and P be the 
poles of two faces, the former lying on the primitfv^e circle zone. The 
positions of the poles on the primitive circle are given at once, as already 
explained in Chapter IV., by merely setting ofi along it the measured 
interfacial angles of the zone, chosen as the primitive zone of the crystal, 
and marking their positions by dots, and the dot A represents one of the 
faces of this zone. The position of the pole P will here be supposed to 
be given ; the mode of finding it will be described on the next page. 
As a matter of fact A and P are the poles 6= (010) and o' = (1 11) of an 
actual triclinic substance measured by the author, methyl triphenyl- 
pyrrholone, the whole stereographic projection of which is given in E’ig. 48. 
The face A' parallel to A at the other end of the diameter AOA' will also 
belong to the zone AP, and so we can describe a circular arc through the 
three points APA', by the usual geometrical pro(5ess, and this arc will be 
the projection of the zone circle. In order actually to describe the arc 
we require to find its centre, which will lie on the diameter BOB', at 

right angles to AA', or its 
prolongation. In general 
tlic usual process referred 
to would be to draw 
straight lines perpendicu- 
lar to and bisecting the 
two straight lines joining 
A and P, and A' and P, 
the point of intersection 
of these perpendiculars 
being the required centre. 
It suffices here, however, 
to draw one such perpen- 
dicular, CD, as the dia- 
meter BOB' serves instead 
of the oth^r, and its inter- 
section C with either per- 
pendicular, or both, is the 
required centre. 

The projection of the 
pole of this zone circle 
APA' thus described will lie on the diameter BOB', for this latter is the 
projection of the zone circle the plane of which is pel^pendicular to that 
of the zone circle APA' and to that of the primitive circle, and which 
contains all points situated 90° from A or A'. But the desired pc^e of 
the zone circle APA' must not only be 90° removed from A or A' but also 
from •all other points on the zone circle, Q, for instance, being such a 
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point."* Now, as A is the pole of the zone BQB', if we draw the straight 
line joining A and Q and produce it to E oh the primitive circle, and 
if we then mark of! the point S at 90° on that circle, to the left of E, 
and join AS, then the projection of the desired pole will be at T, 
where AS cuts the diameter l^QOB'. For QT, when projected on to 
the primitive circle, from the pole A of the zone circle represented in 
the projection by the diamel^er BQTB', on which zone circle the required 
pole must lie, ])rojects into an angle of 90° on the primitive circle, 
by construction, so that, by juinciple (3) T is the projection of a 
point situated 90° from Q, as desired. 

It is interesting to observe that as the radius of the zone circle 
becomes greater, and the curve (consequently becomes flatter, the pole 
reced,es along the pcri)endi(cular diameter and approaches the primitive 
circle, as instanced by the pole P of the zone hqcq'b in Fig. ' 48, 
until, in the limiting case, the zone circle also becomes a diameter 
and the pole then lies acctually on the primitive circle itself, at the 
extremity of the perpendicular diamc'ter, in accordance with the last 
sentence of principle (1). 

It will generally hapj)en, except in the f(‘W cases met with of 
entire absence of symmetry, or of all but ceutro-symmctry, in the 
crystals of a substaTuco, that the stereogra])hic 'projection can be 
completed without having actually to construct (from a couple of 
angiilar measurements only, defining the ])osition of a face not on the 
primitive zone with respect to fa(‘.es on that zone) a zon(5 (urcle which 
IS not a diameter in the [uojection. The j>resence of symmetry, as in 
the typical case of potassium siili)hate considered in (Chapter IV., gener- 
ally ensures that, after having drawn in the poles on the primitive circle, 
representing the faces on tlu* principal zone, and having joined the poles 
of o'pposite parallel faces ])y diameters, the polos of most of the remaining 
faces will lie on those diameters ; and even the more complicated, rare, or 
subsidiary faces will lie on such curves, re])resenting other zones, as can be 
readily drawn in ; for three ])oiuts will already have been found on them, 
namely, two on the juimitive circle at the ends of a diameter, and 
the third on another diameter. It is only a matter of finding the centre 
of the curve and actually (■onstructing it, which can be done either by trial, 
or by the usual procedure of plane geometry as given on the last page. 

Having thus constructed the zone circle and found its pole, it only 
remains to apply rule (3) in order to able to find the positions of the 
poles of the faces of the zone, namely, by setting ofl the measured 
angles along the f)rirnitive circle and on the further side of it from the 
pole of the zone circle, starting from one of the' two facial poles common 
to the primitive and zone circles, and joining the points thus obtained 
on that circle to tiie pole of the zone circle ; the points of intersection 
of those straight lines with the zone circle will be the required poles, 
exactly as described on page 66, Chapter IV., for potassium sulphate and 
grapliically shown in Fig. 37. 

The procedure is not quite so simple, however, in the absence of 
symmetry, or where there is merely centro-symmetry, as in the crystals 
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of the tri^jlinio system. In such a case we can only proceed as already 
indicated asifar as choosing the. best-developed zone for that which is to 
be considered as perpendicular to the plane of projection, and drawing 
in the primitive circle with its poles at the angular distances measured 
between the normals to the faces. An example is given in Fig. 48, which 
represents the stereographic projection a typical^ triolinic substance, 
methyl triphenylpyrrholone. 

One of the actual crystals of this substance investigated by the author 
is shown in Fig. 47, drawn to scale by the conventional method to be 
described in Chapter XXV. The construction of the triclinic axes corre- 
sponding to the crystal is fully des(jribed in that chapter, and illustrated 



Fig. 48.— -StereoRraphir Projection of Methyl Triphenylpyrrholone. 

in Fig. 358. The basal plane c = (00]) is now no longer })erpendicular 
to this zone of faces chosen to afford the primitive circle, and parallel 
to the plane of projection, as was the case with the orthorhombic crystal 
of potassium sulphate, so it cannot be represented by the usual dot at 
the centre of the primitive circle. We know from the measurements, 
however, the inclination of the important face c, which we choose as 
basal plane (001), to the two other primary faces a = (100) and h = (010). 
If we let 0 and <f> represent these two angles a : c = (100) : (001) and 
b : c = (010) : (001) respectively, we can then make the following simple 
construction and calculation in order to arrive at the position of the 
pole of the basal plane c on the projection. We produce the diameters 
(dotted in Fig. 48) aa and hh, the former forwards an(ib the latter to the 
right, and then r being the radius of the primitive circle, we take lengths 
OA and OB along them from the centre O such that : 

OA=— ' and OB = ,, 

cos I cos (j) 
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Then from each of the points A and B we draw a circular arc the 
radius of which is, in the respective cases.: 

Ac~r tan d, and tan 

These two arcs will intersect each other within the primitive circle at 
the pole c of the basal plane<(001). We have then three points on 
each of the zones aJa and hcb, and can therefore at once construct the 
two zone circles. 


In the case of methyl triphenylpyrrholonc, the radius r of the primitive circle in 
the original drawing, of which Fig. 48 is an approximate half -size reproduction, was 
55 millimetres; 6>, the angle ac as measured on the crystal, was 82'^ 2', and 0, the 
measured angle 6c, was 77° 24^ The calculations for OA and OB, and for Ac and Be, 
wore then as under : 

Log. r 1-74030 Log. r 1-74036 

Log. cos T-14175 ‘ Log. cos 0 1-33874 


Log. OA 2-59861 OA 
Log. r 1-74030 
Log. tan e 0-85403 


390-8 mm. Log. OB 
Ix)g. r 
Log. tan 0 


2-40102 OB = 252-1 mm. 

1-74036 

0-65067 


Log. Ac 2-59439 Ac = 393-0 mm. Log. Be 2*39103 Be = 240- 1 mm. 

As the points A and B arc thus respectively about seven and live times as far from 
the centre 0 as the points a and 6, they are not shown in Fig. 48, the arrows indicating 
their directions. They were, of course, actually found on the large sheet of cardboard 
on which the original drawing was made, and employed as the centres for the arcs 
Ac and Be, but for reproduction j)urposes it was necessary to eliminate these two very 
long straggling construction lines. In the case of copper sulphate they were not nearly 
so long, so they are shown in the Fig. 228 representing the stereograph ic projection of 
that substance in Chapter XIX. 


The poles of the reiiiaining faces can be found in a similar manner 
if necessary, but usually it is only necessary to find c, or, in the absence 
of a basal plane, some one other pole. Occasionally, as in the case of 
copper sulphate crystals, described in Chapter XIX., the angle ac or ho 
(in the case of copper sulphate it is he) is slightly more than 90°, and it 
is then more convenient to choose another face than c, the angles of which 
with a and h are less than 90°, for convenience of calculation by use of 
the formulae juvst given. The face g = (011) is convenient in the case of 
copper sulphate. Other pairs of poles of parallel faces on the primitive 
circle will form zones with the pole just found, and the construction of 
these two or three zone circles enables us at once to determine the 
positions along them, by the method already described, of the poles of 
the other faces belonging to these zones, when, as is likely, others are 
present. Having thus found the positions of quite a number of facial 
poles, other zones will be apparent passing through fresh combinations 
of them, and thfir zone circles can be similarly readily constructed. 
Consequently the whole stereographic projection can as a rule be con- 
structed without having recourse to calculation for the position of more 
than one pole, and, as we have already seen, if symmetry be developed 
even this one calculation can generally be dispensed with. • 
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It will thus be apparent in how emphatic a manner the stereographic 
projection brings out the important fact that the faces of crystals are 
arranged in zones, and how clearly it renders apparent any ^ symmetry 
that may exist, as regards both the disposition of the individual faces 
and that of the zones into which they fal^ 

Aids to the Construction of Stereographic Projections; Wulfl 
and Fedorov’s Ruler for Circles of large Radius; Hutchinson’s 
Stereographic Protractor and Stereographic Net, — The drawing of a 
circular arc of large radius, that is, of a flat curve, in the cases of great 
circles on a stereographic projection which are nearly straight lines, is 
often a somewhat difficult matter with even a large pair of compasses, 
and the exact attainment of the required accuracy with which the arc 
passes through the ends of the diameter on the primitive circle, where 
diameter, primitive circle, and the large arc should interse(;t, as well as 
through any other poles already found, is not easy. For such cases a 
curved ruler, of which the curvature is capable of variation while pre- 
serving the circular nature of the arc, was suggested by both Wulff and 
Fedorov, and is now constructed , in accordance with the designs of 


a 



Fig. 49.— Fodorov’s Ruler for Circular Arcs. 


the latter, by Fuess of Berlin. It is shown in Fig. 49. It consists 
essentially of a strip of steel n, sufficiently thin to be readily bent into 
a bow by means of a vserew h, applied like an arrow except for two 
important differences. Firstly, it is applied to the bow itself and not 
to the equivalent of the string, which is a rigid bar c moved parallel to 
itself by means of the screw ; and secondly, the force is not applied 
in one place at the middle of the bow but at two places d and d' 
equidistant and not very far from each end. The rigid bar terminates 
at these positions in a ])air of wedges or slightly rounded knife-edges 
parallel to the surface of the curved strip, which is slightly oblique in 
order to afford greater facility for the use of the ruling pen ; the wedges 
push the strip circularly outwards so that the maximum movement is at 
the centre, while it is prevented from moving outwards at all at the ends, 
but is left free to move in the direction of its length, by means of and 
between a pair of guides ee\ which act as the fulcrum^ supports ; it can 
readily adjust itself, therefore, to any circular arc which it is constrained 
to form by the action of the screw and the pressure of the wedges 
which the latter actuates. The mother-nut of the screw is fixed rigidly 
to a bfisal plate /, by which the apparatus rests on the drawing in the 
position required for the construction of the circular arc. 
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The steel strip acts in this instrument like the bar supported on two 
knife-edges near its ends, in the well-known elasticity experiment, and' 
which is loaded above at two points symmetrically situated with respect 
to the two supports and within the latter nearer to the centre. The 
curve produced by such a bar i| nearly a circular arc, and in the case of 
the steel strip the approximation to a circle, when the screw is only used 
to the extent required to produce fairly flat curves for which the 
comijasses are not readily available, is so close that the difference is not 
perceptible on the scale of the drawing. A full discussion of the theory 
of the instrument will be found in Fedorov’s memoir.^ 

The protractor devised by Dr. Hutcdiinson to facilitate the construc- 
tion of stereographic juojcctions is constructed in boxwood by Harling 
(47 Finsbury Pavement, London). It is shown in Fig. 50, and its method of 
use in Fig. 51. Tt is intended for a projection the primitive circle of which 
is of 2| inches radius. It is about a foot long and is exactly 2*5 inches 
wide. A circle of 5 inches diameter is very convenient in size for a stereo- 
graphic projection intended for [jublication, by photo-process reproduction 
on a reduced scale. The necessary circles to rt'prescnt the various zones on a 
stereographic projection of suck a size may be readily drawn with the large 
compasses of any good box of mathematical instruments, or, when the radius 
is very large, by means of the WiilfE-Fedorov circular ruler just described. 

The protractor has a zero line, OZ in Fig. 51, drawn across it at 
right angles to its l(*ngth, and at a distance from one end rather greater 
than its width. Taking Z as centre, where the zero line intersects one 
of the longer edges, the op])osite long edge ST is graduated by means 
of a circular dividing engine. The ])ortion of the scale from 0 to T is 
divided into degrees, just like an ordinary ])rotractor, and every tenth 
division is numbered in (lu])licate, the numbers running both ways, as 
shown in the figures. The divisions along OS are the same as those from 
0® to 45° along OT, but are numbered so that each division represents 2° 
instead of 1°. The finer divisions are omitted in tlie figures for the sake 
of clearness, but they are very clearly engraved on the protractor itself. 

The distance from 0 of any division lying between 0 and T is 
obviously numerically equal to the tangent of the corresponding angle, read 
on the upper row of numbers, when measured with a scale for which the 
radius of the primitive circle is taken as the unit. Such a scale is provided 
on the back of the protractor, and in order that the tangent may be ex- 
pressed as usual in decimals, its numbered unit is a quarter of an inch, one 
tenth of 2*5 inches ; each numbered unit is further subdivided into tenths, 
so that the actual engraved unit-mark of the scale is one-fortieth of an inch. 

The distance from 0 of any division along OS is numerically equal to 
the tangent of half the angle as read on the lower row of numbers, and the 
divisions themselves correspond to degrees stereograph ically projected on a 
diameter. This enables us at once to perform the following operations. 

(1) The position of a facial pole 1\ situated on any diameter and 
the%ngular distance of which from the centre of the primitive circle (or 
its complement, from the })rimitive circle itself) is known, may at once 

^ Zeitschr, f ur Kryst, 1893 , 618 . 
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be marked of!, by placing the protractor along the diameter in question, 
as in Fig. 51, with its zero point 0 on the centre, and marking ofE the 

angle as given directly on the scale OS.*" 
In the case represented in Fig. 51, OP is 
40®, that y, P is the projection of a pole 
situated 40® from the <5entre. 

(2) We can equally readily find the 
centre of a great circle BPZ, which is 
perpendicular to that projected in OP, 
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and passes through any point P. Keep- 
ing the protractor in the same position 
as for (1) we read the angular position 
of P on the scale OS, using either row 
of numbers, and then fiij'd a point p which 
has the same reading on OT. In the 
case given in Fig. 51, P is at 50® (upper 
and p at 50® (also upper row) on OT ; p is, therefore, ^‘the 
•circle BPZ, and the circle can be drawn with the point of 
leg on p and with radius pV, so that the pencil or pen 
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carried by the other leg of the compass passes through P in constructing 
the circular arc BPZ. This construction depends on the fact that if r 
*be the radius of the primitive circle and 6 the angle OP, then pP the 
radius of any great circle BPZ is numerically equal to r cosec 0. 

. (3) The pole P' of a great circle such as BPZ may also be easily 
found with the protractor stiff in tlie same position. We take the 
reading of P on the scale OS, using the upper numbers, divide this 
reading by two, and find on the upper number scale of OT the reading 
corresponding, which will be that of the required pole P' of the great 
circle BPZ. Thus in Fig. 51 tlie upper row reading for P along OS 
is 50°, half this is 25°, and at 25° along OT, using the upper row of 
numbers, wc have the position of P'. The proof of this is, that the 
stereographic position of P on OS being 40° and that of P' being 
(stereographically also) 25° x 2, or 50°, the sum of the two stereo- 
graphic positions 40° + 50° is = 90°, and by definition the pole of a 
great circle is 90° removed from all points upon it. (It will be 
remembered that a “ great circle ” is the section of a sphere by a plane 
which passes through the centre of the sphere, a “ small circle being 
a section by any other plane.) 

A very valuable property of the stereographic projection is its 
angular truth, for the angles between great circles on the sphere are 
preserved in the projection. We can, therefore, determine the angles 
between zones which intersect at a certain point by drawing tangents 
to the zone circles at the point where they meet, and measuring the 
angle between these tangents. This, of course, can readily be done by 
using the ordinary ])rotractor scale along OT. 

It will often be required, also, to measure the angle between two 
crystal faces of which the projected positions have been found. This 
requires the construction of the great circle passing through the points 
and the determination of the ])ole of this great circle. This can always 
be done by means of the protractor, using operations (2) and (3), and 
making use of other information which will be available to enable the 
terminations of the great circular arc on the primitive circle to be fixed, 
that is, the ends of a diameter which are also points on the great circle 
in question. 

Many other problems can also be solved with equal facility with 
the aid of this stereographic protractor, such, for instance, as the con- 
struction of a small circle, of given angular radius, round any point 
either on or within the primitive circle, and an account of them will be 
found in the original memoir of Dr. Hutchinson. ^ 

The last of the ])roblems above referred to, and many others 
relating to stereographic projection, may be more rapidly solved by 
means of a ster^graphic net. The use of such nets has been pointed 
out by Fedorov, Wulfi, Penfield, and other investigators, and a 
very convenient one has been prepared by Dr. Hutchinson for a 
primitive circle of 2*5 inches radius, corresponding to the stereographic 
protractor. It is shown in Fig. 52. The great circles and small circles 
' Min, Mag., 1908 , Jo, 93 - 112 . * 
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back to Ptolemy, and to his greater predecessor Hipparchus, whose 
writings concerning the projection are unfortunately lost to us, except 
what we know through the preserved works of Ptolemy. It has already 
been stated in Chapter IV . that its use in crystallography was first pointed 
V)ut by Neumann, in his Beitraqe zur Krystalbnomie, dated 1823. Its 
use in England was^ taken up Fy Professor W. H. Miller of Cambridge, 
and forms the basis of his TreaUse on Crystallogra])hy publislied in 1839 
already referred to in the last chapter, as tlie gra])hi(‘.al expression of 
the system of facial indices which he introduced, and which has ever since 
borne his name and is now practically universally employed. Des Cloi- 
zeaux employed it later in his Manuel de mineralogie, the first volume of 
which was published in 1862. It has been much further developed, 
however, of late years by Fedorov ^ and Wulff,^ who both published 
stereographic nets for a primitive circle of 10 centimetres radius, and 
indicated the use of the triangular compass with them. Benno Hecht 
also published a net for a circle of 5 c.m. radius in his Anleiiung zur 
Krystallberechnung dated 1893, and Somiiierfeldt ® has since extended this 
beyond the boundary of the primitive circle. V. Goldschmidt ^ has also 
discussed the stcreogra})liic projection as regards its use for dealing with 
the data obtained by the use of the two-circle goniometer. 

The name of Penficld stands out predominatingly, however, as regards 
modern work on the stereograpliic projection. In a scries of papers to the 
American Journal of Science ^ beginning with two in 1901 (ser. 4, vol. xi. 
pages 1 and 115), and including two important ones in vols. xiii. and 
xiv., Penfield has given a most exhaustive treatment of the subject, and 
published stereographic nets printed on transparent celluloid. Penfield 
also introduced sheets of paper on which are printed a circle of 7 c.m. 
radius divided into degrees, together with four scales ; the first two give 
the radii of great and small circles respectively, the third is a scale of 
stereographically projected degrees, and the fourth is one the unit of which 
is the one-hundredth part of the radius. 

All these construc.tions of Penticld’s can now be carried out with the 
stereographic protractor of Hutchinson, and if the latter be constructed 
for a 7 c.m. radius it will be found more convenient with Pcnfield’s circle 
than the four scales given by Penfield himself. But, as already stated, 
the net of 2*5 inches (6*3 c.iii.) radius given ])y Hutchinson is one of a 
particularly convenient size, and the 2*5 inch protractor and net together 
afford the best aids to the construction of stereogra])hic j)rojections which 
have yet been described. 

^ Zeitschr. ftir KrysL, 1893, 617, and 1903, .77, 138. ‘ 

® Ibid., 1893, 253, and 1902, 14. « Ibid., 1906, 4J, 164. 

^ IbUL 1899, 30, 260. 
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THE FEW INDISPENSABLE FORMULiE REQUIRED FOR THE CALCULATION 
OF CRYSTAL ANCLES AND ELEMENTS 

Havinc in the last chapter olucidattid the main linos on which the general 
structure of crystals is conceived, and brought into prominence the 
important principle of rationality, as regards both intercepts and indices, 
and also developed the interesting laws regarding the arrangement of 
faces in zones, we are now in a position to work out to a logical conclusion 
the typical experimental results obtained with the orthorhombic crystal 
of potassium sulphate the goniomctry of which was described in Chapter 
IV., and we shall procieed to do so in the next chapter. Before so doing, 
the chief formulae employed in the calculation of crystal angles from the 
necessary given data — one, two, three, or five thoroughly well measured 
basal angles, according as the symmetry is tetragonal or hexagonal, 
orthorhombic, monoclinic, or triclinic respectively, as will be fully proved 
and explained in subsequent chapters — and in the derivation of the 
crystal elements, will be dealt with in this chapter and the task of 
Chapter VIII. thereliy rendered simple and straightforward. 

Students of crystallography have so frequently been discouraged by 
the formidable array of mathematical formulie set out in books on the 
subject, particularly with respect to the calculation of crystal angles 
and elements, that it is one of the author’s chief aims to dispel the cloud 
of misconception which has arisen as to the difficulty of the science. 
The only mathematical endowment required is the ability to employ the 
ordinary formulae for the solution of spherical triangles, that is, an 
elementary knowledge of plane trigonometry and the ability thereby 
conferred to use the very similar formulae of spherical trigonometry. 
An advanced study of the latter subject is unnecessary, although, of 
course, the writer would be the last person to deny that a superior 
knowledge of higher mathematics is an equipment of the utmost value 
to an investigator in this branch of science. It will,^ however, be the 
author’s special task to make the calculation of gomometrical results 
simple and clear. The few essential formulae will first be stated in 
this chapter, and then with this endowment a typical series of crysteils 
of all the degrees of symmetry will be worked out from first principles 
in subsequent chapters, beginning with the calculation of the results 
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for potassium sulphate, as the first of these typical crystals, in a general 
manner which should always be employed with regard to every crystal 
investigated. 

Chief Formulae used in Calculation of Crystal Angles from the Basal 

^Angles. — The few fundamental ^rmulse in question, which are of constant 
use in all such calcuiations, will now be stated. 

(1) The first of these is the all-iru])ortant anharmonic ratio of four 
poles in a zone, which has been fully set out and explained in the last 
chapter. 

(2) Next come Napier’s rules for the solution of right-angled spherical 
triangles. A spherical triangle has six parts or elements, namely, three 
sides and three angles, the sides as well as the angles being, unlike plane 
triangles, circular arcs and therefore stated in angular measure just like 
the angles. In a right-angled spherical triangle one of the six parts is 
known to be 90°, and only the other five parts appear in Napier’s rules. 
If we draw a vertical line AB, and from its centre 
draw on the right hand another line at right 
angles to it, and on the left-hand side two lines 
radiating from the same central point on AB, at 
about 60° to each other and to AB, as shown in 
Fig. 53, then the five parts of a right-angled 
spherical triangle other than the right angle 
may be considered as represented diagram- 
matically by the five angles or compartments 
of the figure. The sixth part, the right angle 
itself, is supposed to be represented by the hori- 
zontal line to the right of AB, and the compart- 
ments of the figure above and below it represent the two parts of 
the spherical triangle adjoining the right angle ; these two parts are, 
of course, not right angles as actually shown in the figure, the line AB 
being drawn as a vertical straight one for the express purpose of 
dividing the five parts into two sets, one set consisting of the two 
parts adjoining the right angle and the other set consisting of the other 
three parts, for a reason which will be apparent directly. In some text- 
books the five radiating lines separating the five parts are drawn at equal 
angular distances, but the relation which it is desirable to emphasise is 
not so well brought out on such a figure. The right angle of a spherical 
triangle may, it must be remembered, be either a side or an angle, for 
the reason already mentioned that the sides are, equally with the angles, 
measured in degrees and minutes. Hence, in giving a general statement 
of Napier’s rules it will be clearer not to letter the parts, as we should 
do in the case of any specific triangle ; for the right angle which dis- 
appears may bq^any one of the six jjarts a, h, c (the sides). A, B, C (the 
angles). Instead, we shall number them I to V, I being either of the 
two parts (angle or side) adjoining the right angle and V being the other 
ptrt adjoining the right angle. Then we place the other three parts in 
the left-hand compartments of the diagram, in the order in which we meet 
with them in going round the triangle. Thus, if we elect to*start by 
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placing the part 1 above the rectangular horizontal line, that is, in the 
top right-hand compartment, II will come in the top left-hand compart- 
ment, III in the middle compartment on the left-hand side of AB> IV in 
the lower compartment of the same side, and V finally in the lower 
right-hand compartment. The horizontal line itself, representing the-^^ 
sixth 90'" part, does not enter into the formulae. , 

Napier’s rules arc then as follows : 


The sine of the middle part = ^ 


The product of the tangents of the 
adjacent parts, or 

The j)rodiict of the cosines of the 
, opposite parts. 


Provided : (a) That by “ the middle part ” we mean any one of the 
five parts which it may be convenient to choose as such either because it 
is the part the value of which it is desired to cahmlate, the two adjacent 
or the two opposite parts being known, or because it is one of the two 
known parts, the other of whi(*ii together with the part required form 
the two opposite or adjacent parts ; that all 2 )arts are equally eligible 
for such choice, whichever side of the line AB they may be ; that 
by “ the adjacent parts ” we mean the two parts lying next to and on 
each side of the part chosen as middle part ; and that by “ the opposite 
parts ” we mean the two parts opposite to the part chosen as middle 
part, (h) That if any part — be it the middle part, an adjacent x)art, or 
an opposite part— lie to the left of the line AB, the angle “ 90® - the 
angular value of the part ” shall be understood, instead of the angular 
value of the part itself. Now, as sin (90® -0) = cos 0, cos (9O®-0) = 
sin Of and tan (90® — ^) = cot 0, this simply means that the sine of the 
middle part bec.omes the cosine of that part when the i)articular compart- 
ment in which the part 0 (!curs lies to the left of AB, that the tangent 
of an adjacent part becomes the c.otangent of that part when it lies in a 
compartment to the left of AB, and that the cosine of an opj)osite part 
similarly becomes the sine of that part when it lies left of AB. The reason 
for making the line of divivsion AB prominent by making it vertical, and 
the left side at once visibly apparent, will now be appreciated. 

When once these conditions have been learnt, Napier’s rules will be 
found to render the solution of the numerous right-angled triangles met 
with in the calculation of crystal angles a matter of the utmost simplicity, 
and the method is eminently suitable for ready logarithmic calculation. 
Numerous examples will be worked out in the next, and later chapters. 

(3) When right-angled triangles are not available we have to make 
use of the ordinary formulee for the solution of any required part of any 
obUque-angled spherical triangle. If the three sides be a, h, c, and the 
three angles A, B, C, of which A is opposite to the si(^e a, B op 2 )osite 
bf and C opposite c, then when any three of the six parts are known we 
can always find the other three by the usual formulas of spherical 
trigonometry. In lettering the sides and angles it is convenient thtt 
a should be a greater side than b, and consequently that the angle A 
should he larger than B, so that a — 6 and A — B may be positive and 
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not negative, as these expressions occur in the formulaD given below 
under (c). 

In every case only such formulae should be chosen as are adapted to 
logarithmic calculation. The chief and most useful of these will now be 
^^numerated. 

(a) The first series of formulae of practical use are those for the 
calculation of the three angles A, B, C, having given the three sides 
a, bf c. These are as follows, when ,s = half the sum of the sides : 

sin^ A __ sin (s - h) sin (.9 - c) 

2 sin h sin c 

. o B sin (s - a) sin is ~ c) 
siir = - \ . ^ S 

2 sin a sin c 

. « C sin (.9 " a) sin (.9 - h) 
sim = , . \ ‘ 

2 sin a sin h 


These formulae are very easy to remember, for in each case the 
square of the sine of half the angle to be calculated is equal to an 
expression which is of similar type in all three cases, in which besides s 
the sides adjacent to the angle under calculation alone occur, and the side 
opposite to the angle in question does not occur. That is, if the angle 
A, for instance, is being calculated, only b and c appear in addition to s 
on the right-hand side ; in the case of B, only a and c : and in the case 
of C, only a and h. 

(b) To find the third side, which we may call c, knowing two sides, 
a and 6, and the included angle, C. 

We assume : tan 6 

Then : cos c 


— tan b cos C. 

cos h cos (a -6)^ 
~ cos 6 


Both these are very short calculations suitable for the use of 
logarithms. 

(c) To find the two sides (a and b), given the two angles (A and B) 
and the included side c. 

We first calculate a + h and a — b from the formul 0 C : 


tan lift + b) = 


tan \(a -b)^ 


cos |(A - B) 
cos |(A f B) 

sin |(A - B) 
sin I (A + B) 


tan Jc, 


tan \c. 


By addition of a + to a-6 we obtain 2a, and finally its half a. 
Similarly, by subtracting a-h from a + 6 we obtain 2?>, and hence b. 

It will usually be found that the formula) which have now been 
enumerated in this chapter are all that are required for the calculation 
of the whole of the interfacial angles and crystal elements for all crystals 
up to and including those of the monoclinic system ; in the casc^ of this 
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latter system, from the three best measured angles as basis of calculation. 
Indeed, in the cases of crystals of higher symmetry, including the ortho- 
rhombic, the formulae for four poles in a zone and Napier’s rules generally 
suffice ; only two basal angles are required in cases of orthorhombic 
symmetry, and these are further reduced to one basal angle in the cases of^ 
hexagonal and tetragonal crystals. In tlfb rarer cases of triclinic crystals 
the formulae of sections (1) and (3) are chiefly required, and five basal 
angles must be known, belonging to at least two different triangles, the 
three sides of the fundamental triangle being conveniently three of the 
five known angles, for treatment by formulae {a) of section (3). That is 
to say, it is convenient to have measured at the outset the three sides 
a, by c of the fundamental triangle, as a basis for all the calculations ; for 
they are the three angles between the fundamental faces of the crystal 
parallel to the three axial planes, and the three angles A, B, C which can 
be calculated from them by formulae (a) of section (3) will be the 
elementary axial angles a, jS, y (see Fig. 54), as will be shown in the next 
section of this chapter when we come to consider the mode of calculating 
the crystal elements. Having commenced by making these fundamental 
calculations of a, jS, y with the aid of formulae (a), we shall be able, with 
the further aid of the other two basal angles, to calculate not only the axial 
ratios, but also, by stepping from one triangle to another of the stereo- 
graphic projection in such order as always to find three known parts from 
which to calculate the other three, the whole of the interfacial angles of 
the crystal. We can thus find, even in the most difficult case, the 
“ general ” case of a tri(*.liiiic crystal, the value of every arc between every 
pair of poles on the stereographic projection. Occasionally in the case 
of triclinic crystals, other of the well-known formula) for the solution of 
oblique-angled sphcri(*-al triangles may be required than arc given in 
section (3), but when such rarer cases occur it will be easy to obtain the 
formula) from any standard text-l)ook of spherical trigonometry. In 
Chapter XIX. a practic^al example of a fairly complex triclinic crystal will 
be worked through in detail. 

General Mode of Calculation of the Crystal Elements— Fig. 54 represents 
the upper-right-front octant of tlie stcreographic projection of a triclinic 
crystal,^ the most general case. The axial angles a, JS, y haVe the situa- 
tions shown in the figure ; for the arc ac represents the edge between the 
faces a = (100) and c = (001), the arc ah represents the edge between the 
faces a = (100) and 5 = (010), and the arc he represents the edge between 
the faces 5 = (010) and c = (001), and as the axes have been chosen parallel 
to these edges, the angles between the edges will be equal to the axial 
angles. Therefore, the angle of intersection of the arcs ac (axis b) and ah 
(axis c) is the axial angle a, that at the intersection of ah and be (axis a) 
is )3, and that between he and ac is y (see Fig. 39). Hence, the three angles 
can at once be calculated when the three arcs ah, he, aid ca are known, 
by the formulae (a) of section (3), just given. The arcs in question will 

^ Fig. 64 is taken from the stcreographic projection (already given in Fig %8, 
on page 98) of methyl triphenylpyrrholone, a triclinic substance described by the 
author, «|owr». Chem, Soc,y 1890, 67, 724. 
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generally be three of the five well-measured basal angles, but if any or all 
of them are not included in the basal angles, they can be calculated from 
any such five angles as are taken for the given data. 

As regards the calculation of the axial ratios, the positions of at leasl^ ’ 
^wo of the poles 
(110), m-(lOl), 7 = 

(Oil), and o-(lll) Ml 
probably have been 
included in the five 
basal angles, and those 
of the other two can be 
calculated with the aid 
of the formulae of section 
(3), or, in cases where 
none are included in the 
given data, all can be so 
calculated. We shall 
then know the angular 
values of the whole of 
the arcs between the 
various poles shown in 
Fig. 54, and can, there- 
fore, calculate the angles 9 and < 5 ^, and k and A, shown on the figure, 

with the aid of the same formulae, any five of the six angles ah, he, ca, oa, 

oh, oc being adequate for the purpose of such calculations. Then : 

a ^ sin 9 e sin i/r a ^ sin A 

h sin (f)' h sin ' c sin k 

The first two of these ratios suffice to give us the whole of the axial 
ratios a :h:c,ioT his always taken as unity ; so that the quotient of the 
two sines, in the cases of the first two equations just given, expresses the 
required ratio of a or c to 5 directly. In the case of tetragonal crystals 
either the second equation for the ratio c:h or the third equation for a : c 
is alone sufficient, as in this system a — h. 

That this simple calculation is correct can readily be shown. Fig. 
40, which is reproduced in Fig. 55, represents the essential faces of a 
triclinic (jrystal, the three faces a, h, c being parallel to the axial planes 
and the fourth face o being tlic parametral plane ; while OX, GY, OZ 
are the axes. Further, the dotted triangle A, B, 0 re])resents a plane 
parallel to the parametral plane intercei)ting tlie axes a, h, c at A, B, C, 
and if a perpendicular to AB be dropped from 0, namely, OD, then in 
the triangle OBA : 

^ OD 

a OA T sin OBD OB OA ^ a 
bB ^ sin OAD ' ' OD "" OB "" h 
OA 

Now OBD is the angle between the edges ao (parallel to the, axis b) 
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and cOy which is the angle d in Fig. 54, and OAD is the angle between 
the edges 6c (parallel to the axis a) and co, which is the angle hence : 

a sin 0 
h sin <l> 

In the same manner it can be readily 1l)e shown t^jat : 


c _ sin 0 
h sin X 


and 


a _ sin A 
c sin K 


Z 



When any or all of the axial angles a, j8, y are 90°, the calculation 
simjilifies even further, to the simple tangent of an angle. Thus, when 
all three are 90°, as in the case of orthorhombic potassium sulphate : 

a 
b 

c 


For the angle 0 is equal to aj^ = (100) : (110) when y=s90°, and ip is 
similarly equal to the arc cq when a =90°. Hence, the natural tangents 


sin U sin ap sm ap , 

= _ — L = — j ; tan ap, 

sin (p sin op cos ap 

sin lb sin cq sin cq 
. - - . , = — - = tan cq. 
sin x sin ()q cos cq 
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of the angles a/p and cq at once give us the ratios of the axes a or c to 
unity (value of axis h), which are the axial ratios required. 

It will be obvious that in the case of a triclinio crystal the five most 
convenient angles to take for measured data are a6 = (100) : (010), 6c « 
^010) : (001), ca-(OOl) : (100), aj)-(lOO) : (110), and c^ = (001) : (Oil), 

In the case of an orthorhonA)ic crystal we really have the same five 
angles as basal data, •for the first three arc 90° by reason of the symmetry, 
and the fourth and fifth are the only possible variables, the measured 
values of which are taken as given basal data. 

In the case of a monoclinic crystal, the ratio of two sines also 

(I c 

simplifies to a simple tangent in the cases of ^ and wliich are the only 


two ratios we really require to calculate, for as 6 is taken as unity these 
two ratios give us a:b:c immediately. The sides of the primary 
triangle ab and he are still 90° in a monoclinic crystal, the only side 
which is not 90° being ac. Hence the sum of 6 and <f> and also of 
iff and X is 90°, and the sine of <f> and of x be replaced by cos 0 and 

CL C 

cos lit, when = tan 0 and = tan iff. The. angles 0 and however, are 


not identical with the angular values of the arcs ap and cq, owing to 
the third axial angle not being 90°, and thus the calculation is not quite 
so simple as in the case of a rhombic crystal, where all three axial angles 
are 90°, for 0 and i/t have now to be <*.alculated, by the use of Napier’s 
rules, from the two right-angled triangles containing them. Three basal 
angles suffice for this purpose. An example will be fully worked out in 
Chapter XVIL 


Note. — A chart for the rapid solution of spherical triangles when the three sides, 
or the two sides and the included angle, are known, was devised by Maurice d’Oeagno ^ 
in the year 1891 ; it has been rcjjroduced in a size 15 inches square by (1. W. Little- 
hales,® and may be obtained from Mr. Potter, Agent for Admiralty C'harts, Minories, 
London. It is graduated from 5' to 175'^ to single d(‘grces, and ovtu' the greater part 
of the scale 0 minutes can be estimated, so that it serves admirably for the rapid 
checking of calculations. The particular cases of sjihorical triangle solutions with 
which it deals are just those which most frequently occur in crystallography. 


^ Journal de VEcole Pulylechmqiu', 1898, p. 224 ; Traile de nomographic, 1899, 
p. 328. 

* Vide G. W. Littlehalcs in Nature, 1918, 102, 155 ; also A. Hutchinson, Zoc. cit., 
1919, ;03, 25. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CALCULATION OF THE RESULTS OF TUP! (^ONIOMP:TKy OF THP: TYPICAL 
CRYSTAL OF POTASSIUM SULPHATE 

A Complete Morphological Investigation of a Crystal includes (1) the 
measurement of the angles between the faces along all the principal 
zones ; (2) the calculation of the angles from the essential number — 
one, two, three, or five according to the system of symmetry on which 
the crystal is constituted- of well-measured angles, wliich are con- 
veniently termed ‘‘ basal angles,” and (3) the calculation of the axial 
angles and axial ratios, that is, of the elements of the crystal. 

The general mode of carrying out (3) has just been descjibed in 
the last section of Chaj)ter VIJ. Tlie calculation (2) is necessary 
because it is highly desirable to have tliis (confirmation of the values 
of angles less frequently measured than the basal angles, or of angles 
between faces affording less jierfec.t rellections. Also it often happens 
that certain faces may be missing altogether on a substance like 
potassium sulphate, but jiresent on the crystals of otlier salts of the 
same isomorphous series, su(di as the sul})hat<‘s of rubidium, ca 3 sium, 
and ammonium, and the corresponding selenates ; and it is highly 
desirable to compare the values of all these possible interfacial angles 
of all the salts of the series with one another. More(jver, besides the 
interfacial angles, the angles at the corners of the triangles are often 
needed for the calculation of the crystal elements, as has just been shown 
at the close of the last chapter. 

With this preliminary explanation of the reason for the following 
calculations, and having in the first section of the last chapter set forth 
the chief formula3 required in their sirn])lest guise, we may now pass 
directly to the calculations for the typical orthorhombic crystal of 
potassium sulphate, the practical gonionietry of which was worked 
through in Chapter IV., and which forms an excellent and complete 
example of operation (1). 

Circulations of Interfacial Angles of Potassium SiJphate from two 
Basal Angles—The vsymmetry of the orthorhombic system, which will 
be described in Chapter XIV., and shown to consist, when fully developed, 
in the presence of three rectangular planes of symmetry, requires ^ly 
two basal angles ; given these, all the rest of the angles between actual 
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or possible faces of the crystal may be calculated, as well as the axial 
ratios. The three planes of symmetry being at right angles to each 
other, and their intersections being the axes, all three axial angles a, 
y are 90®, so that no calculation of axial angles is required for an 
orthorhombic crystal 

Besides the typical crystal %f potassium sulphate the goniometry of 
which was thoroughly described in Chapter IV., ten others were measured 
by the author during the crystallograj)hic investigation of that salt. In 
now proceeding to the calculations, the first thing is to choose which 
two of the angles measured shall be used as basal angles, and the two 
on which our choice will fall will be the tw’o which proved uniformly 
most trustworthy, the faces yielding them having afforded in general 
the most excellent reficHjtions of the Websky signal-slit, besides which 
these angles were among those of which the most numerous determina- 
tions, afforded by separate faces on all the eleven crystals, were made. 
The separate values for each angle should be set out in the note-book 
in a vertical column, the irreproacha])le “ A " values being marked with 
their A ; the arithmetical mean of the whole should then be taken, by 
adding up the column (if the degrees are the same only the minutes 
need be summed up) and dividing the result by the number of measure- 
ments, and the mean of the “ A ” values should also be separately found. 
If care has been taken to exclude altogether from consideration such 
values as were obtained from untrustworthy images of the signal, the 
two means should be, and in the (’.ase of potassium sulphate were, 

identical. This in itself is a proof of the careful selection of the 

crystals measured, and of the discrimination used in accepting the 
angular values included in the column of which the mean has been 
taken. Indeed some cryvstallographers would consider the whole of the 
accepted values as “ A ” values, but the author reserves this dcvsignation 
for values derived from truly splendid images, of the kind which would 
be yielded by optically w'orked truly jdane glass surfaces. 

With regard to this taking of means, liow^ever, it cannot be too 

strongly emphasised that this is only to be done after the question of the 

symmetry has been settled, and it is quite certain tiiat the angles the mean 
of which is being taken are actually such as are intended, in conformity 
with the proved and accepted symmetry, to be identical in value. In 
the cases of certain zones on a rhombic crystal such as one of potassium 
sulphate it is possible for each angle to be repeated four times in the 
zone, afforded by quite different but symmetrically situated faces, and 
as the zones themselves may occur in duplicate, symmetrically arranged 
on each side of a plane of symmetry, each of the angles may thus occur 
eight times on the same crystal. When ten crystals are measured (eleven 
were measured in the case of potassium sulphate), the number of 
repetitions of thS same angles may reach as many as eighty. When 
describing the measurement of the potassium sulphate crystal in Chapter 
IV^, stress was laid on the important rule just referred to as regards 
the legitimacy of extraction of mean values, and the proper mode of 
considering the indications of the measurements as to the symmetry 
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of the crystal was fully discussed. This, however, being all satisfactorily 
settled, and the whole of the possible eighty values agreed to be of equal 
value as regards the symmetry, it is quite legitimate to extract their 
mean. 

The two basal angles chosen in the case before us of potassium 
sulphate are ao and co. The mean mines of these angles derived^ 
from the crystal measured in Chapter IV., were Pespectively 43° 52' 
and 56° 12', Those derived from the whole eleven crystals were 

respectively 43° 52' and 
56° 11', in the former 
case identical and in the 
latter only 1' different. 
We shall, of course, 
employ the mean values 
derived from the whole 
eleven crystals as the 
basis of our calcula- 
tions, which are to 
serve as a typical set. 
The angle ao had been 
measured sixty - eight 
times, and co no less 
than eighty times, in all 
instances from separate 
and independent faces. 

As we shall require 
the stereographic pro- 
jection before us con- 
tinually during the process of making the calculations, as our guiding 
diagram, Fig. 38 is repeated in Fig. 56. 



(OJO) 


PlO. 56.- 


a (WO) 


-Storeograpliic Projection of Alkali Sulphates and 
Selenates. 


Basal angles. 

ao = (100):(lll) = 43° 52', 
co = (001): (]11) = 56° 11'. 

The knowledge of these angles at once implies that of two others 
namely : ' 

o^ = (lll):(011) = 46° 8', 
op = (lll):(110) = 33° 49'. 

For ao and oq togetlicr make up 90% as do also co and op. 

To find the interfacial angle «P “-(100) : (110), 

It will be convenient to commence with this angle, from 
our knowledge of throe parts of the triangle aoc ; for in this 
triangle the side ac is a right angle, thus enabling U 3 to use 
Napier’s rules, and two other sides are the given basal 
angles ao and co. Moreover, the angle at c in this triangle 
is actually the angle ap itself. We first draw the usual 
Napierian diagram, as shown in Fig. 67. Then, by Napier’s 
rules : 



Fig. 67. 
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cos 43® 62' = cos c sin 66® 11' 

008 43 ^* 62 ' 
sin 56® 11 

Working this out with the aid of a table of logarithms we have : 

• Log. c(v 43® 62' T-85791 

, Log. sin 66® 11' 1*91951 

Log. cos c 1*93840 
c = 29° 48' = cjt). 

This value for ap is identical with the measured value, which was the mean of 
29 measurements with different a and p faces. The mean of the four values derived 
from the typical crystal described in Chapter IV. was 29® 49'. 

From our knowledge of ap we can at once get 6p, for 
6p=90®-29® 48' =60® 12'. 

To find ftp' = (010) : (130) and p'p = (130) ; (110). 

In each quadrant ab of the primitive zone-circle tliere are four poles, namely, a, p, 
p', and 6, of which the positions of three are now known, namely a, p, and 6. Hence, 
we can immediately apply the theorem of the anharmonic ratio of four poles in a zone 
in order to find the fourth, and as one of the angles is 90® it will simplify to the 
product or quotient of two tangents. The conditions are shown diagram matically in 
Fig 58. Setting down the anharmonic ratio we have : 

100 010 


130 

010 

X 

no 


sill ap si n ftp ' 110 
sin ttp' * sin bp ~~ 100 ' 

X 

130 

sin ap sin bp' _ 1 
cos bp' * cos ap ~"3 ’ 1 

or tan ap . tan bp ' from which we get 
tan bp' = ^ cot ap — J cot 29® 48'. 

Working this out by logarithms we have : 

Log. cot 29° 48' 0*24207 
Log, 3 


010 


p'4l30 


110 


0*47712 


60 12 


29 * 48 ' 


bp' -30° 12'. 


400 

Fia. 58. 


Log. tan bp' 1*7649.5 
Then p'p=6p -ftp' = 60® 12' -30° 12' = 30® 0' 

The mean of 32 independent measurements of bp' was 30° 11', and of 30 separate 
measurements of p'p 30° O', the agreement between the 
calculated and measured values being again eminently 
satisfactory. The mean of the four independent values 
of ftp' yielded by the typical crystal was 30° 12', and of 
the four of p'p 29° 69'. 

To find cg=(001) : (Oil). 

In the triangle coq we know the angle at c, for it is 
the same as ftp, namely, 60® 12', also the angles oq~ 46® 8' 
and CO = 66® 11'. Moreover, the angle at g is a right 
angle, for it is at the intersection of two mutually 
rectangular zones [cqb] and [aoq]. Setting out, therefore, 
the Napierian diagram, Fig. 59, we find that the most 
convenient pair of known angles to employ will be oq and c. Then, by NapieFs rules 
we have : 
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sin eg = tan 46° 8' cot 60° 12' 

Log. tan 46° 8' 0-01719 

Log. cot 60° 12' 1-75793 

Log. sin eg 1-77512 eg = 36° 34'. 

The mean of 16 measured angles eg was 36® 36', and of the 4 values affordeef 
by the typical crystal 36° 37'. • 

To find 0g'=(010) : (021) and g'g = (02l) : (Oil). 

We first find 6g' from the anharraonic ratio of the four poles 6, g', g, and c, the 
whole angle be being a right angle. With the aid of the diagram given in Pig. 60 we 
see that : 

001 010 

sin 36” 34' sin i*g'__011 ^ 021 
sin eg' sin bq 001 010 

02I OH 

Now sin eg' = cos bq\ and sin 6g = cos eg, hence ; 

sin 36” 34' ^ sin bq' _1 . 1 
cos 5g' cos 36° 34''” 2 1* 
or tan 36° 34' tan hq' =.* J, 

or tan hq' -r | cot 36° 34' 

Log. cot 36° 34' 0-12973 

Log. 2 0-3()103 

Fig. 60 . 

Log. tan bq' ] -82870 bq' ^ 33° 69'. 

This value is identical with the mean value of 30 independent measurements, and 
the mean of the four bq' angles on the typical crystal was 33° 58', only 1' removed. 

Then g'g = 6g - bq' — 53° 26' -- 33° 50' = 19° 27'. 

The mean of 16 measured values was 19° 26', and of the 4 values derived from 
the typical crystal 19° 25'. 

To find bq" ~(010) : (031) and q"q' -{0dl) : (021). 

The pole g" is obviously of the same character as g' in the zone [hgc], but q" has the 
position corresponding to the indices (031), whereas g' has that corres})onding to (021). 
Hence wo can find bq" by (sonsidering it as the second ])ole in the zone of four poles 
just dealt with, instead of g', and we can use the same formula, only substituting 
i for J as the numerical value of the right-hand side obtained by cross-multiplication 
of the indices. The final formula then reduces to ; 

tan bq" — 5 cot 36° 34'. 

Log. cot 36° 34' 0-12973 

Log. 3 0-47712 

Log. tan hq" 4-65261 6g" = 24° 12'. 

Then q" q'^-bq' - 5g'' = 33° 59' - 24° 12' = 9° 47'. 

The above value of bq" is identical with that of the single measurement of this angle 
obtained with the typical crystal, and the mean value derived horn 8 measurements 
was only 1' removed, namely, 24° 13'. ' 

The value of q"q' measured once on the typical crystal w-as 9° 44', as was also the 
mean of 7 independent values derived from 7 different crystals, each of which exhibited 
only one face of this form. ^ 

It is useful and interesting to mention here that another face is found 
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developed in the zone [c^6] besides (jf'==(021) and gF"=:=:(031), namely, 
^'" = (012), between c and g, in the cases of certain other salts of the 
isomorphous series of alkali sulphates and selenates, to which potassium 
sulphate belongs, namely, on ammonium sulphate, rubidium sulphate, 
thallium sulphate, and cfcsium selenate. It is shown on the stereographic 
projection in Fig. 56, which is flie general figure for the series. It was 
not, however, observed on the eleven crystals of ])otassium sulphate 
investigated. Being a ])ossible face, however, and occurring on certain 
members of the series, it was desirable to calculate the value of the 
angles cq'^* and q"'q for all tlie salts of the series so that a comparison of 
these angles could, as in the erases of all the others, be instituted. This 
is an excellent and most pertinent example of the value of such calcula- 
tions of crystal angles from basal angles. 

We shall, therefore, include a calculation of the position of the 
pole 

To find eg"'.-- (001) : (012) and g "g (012) ; (Oil). 

Tho position of tiie rarer form q'” in the zone \rqh] is found hy considering it as the 
fourth pole in that zone quadrant. Tho diagram is given in Fig. 61, and the corre- 
spending anharmonic ratio is : 

010 001 

X X 

sin 63° 20' sin cq'" ^01 1 ^ 012^ 
sin bq'" sin 36° 34' 010 001 

X X 

012 oil 

sin 63° 26' sin eg"' ^1 . 1\ 
cos eg"' cos 63° 26' 2 1 
tan 63° 26' tan eg'" = I 

tan cg"'=r^- cot 63° 26'. 

Log. cot 63° 26' 1-87027 

Log. 2 0-30103 

Log. tan eg'" 1*56924 eg'" = 20° 21'. Fig. 01. 

Then g'"g = eg- eg'"=:36° 34' -20° 21' -16° 13'. 

To find co'- (001) : (112) and o'o- (112) : (111). 

We can here again use the anharmonic ratio of four poles in a zone, of which 
the extreme poles c and j) are 90° apart, tho diagram for which is given in Fig. 62. 

From this, using cos eo' instead of sin /)o', and cos 33° 49' instead 
we at once get ; 

110 001 

sin ,33° 49' sin co' 1 11 1 12 ^ 

cos co' cos 33° 49' 110 001 

112 111 

tan 33° 49' tan co' ^ 

tan co' = i cot 33° 49'. 
og. cot 33° 49' 0-17401 

og. 2 0-30103 

og, tan co' 1*87298 eo' = 36°44'. 

co-co'=56° ll'~36°44' = 19° 27'. 
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The mean of the eight values of the latter angle measured on the typical crystal 
was identical with this value 19° 27', and the mean of 37 measurements on the whole 
eleven crystals was only 1' removed, namely, 19° 20'. The mean of 8 angles co on 
the typical crystal, and also of 35 measurements of co' on the whole of the crystals, 
was 36° 45 ', only 1 ' removed again from the calculated value. 

0 

To find po"- (110) : (332) and o"o -(?32) : (111). ^ 

Using again the formula for four poles in a zone, and choosing as the three other 
than o" the poles c and p, 90° apart, and o, as shown diagrammatically in Fig. 63, we 
have : 

110 001 


Of 001 


111 

(!r|dd2 


66 " 11 


33 49 


p4 110 
FlO. 63. 


X X 


sin po" 

sii^6°Jd'_332 111, 

sin 33° 49' ‘ 

sin co" n o 001 


X X 


111 332 

sin po" 

sin 56° 11'^ 2/1^ 

cos .56° 1 1 ' 

cos po" 1 3 

tan po" 

tan 56° 11 '- ^ 


tan po" = f cot 56° 11'. 

Log. 2 

0*30103 

Log. cot 56° 11 

' 1*82599 


0*12702 

Log. 3 

0*47712 

Log. tan po" 

1*64990 pc" =24° 4'. 


Then o^o -po - po" = 33° 49' - 24° 4' ' 9° 45'. 


These values wore only once measured, namely, on the typical crystal described in 
Chapter IV., the face o" being very rarely developed, and still more rarely with 
brilliantly reflecting surfaces. The measured values wore 24° 0' and 9° 49'. 


To find bo -- (010) ; (111). 

This angle is conveniently found from the right-angled triangle in which the 
side be is the right angle, and tfie side co and the angle at c (which is the same as the 
angle bp on the primitive circle) are kn(/wn. From the Napierian diagram, Fig. 64, 
and Napier’s rules we get : 

cos 50 = cos 60° 12' sin 56° 11' 

Log. cos 60° 12 ' 1*69633 
Log. sin 56° 11' i *9 195 1 

Log. cos bo 1*61584 60 = 66 ° 37', 

Then 

oo = (lll) : (ni) = 2f90° ~(65° 37'))=2(24° 23')=48° 46'. 

The moan values of the measured angles wore respect- 
ively 65° 36' and 48° 47', which show very satisfactory 
oonoordance with the calculated values. 



To find W=(010) : (112). 

This angle is similarly found from the triangle 6 o'c, which has likewise the sime 
right angle for the side be and the same angle at c, and co' is also known. The 
Napierian diagram is given in Fig. 65, and, applying Napier’s rules, we obtain : 
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COS 6o' = cos 60® 12' sin 36® 44' 

Log. cos 60° 12' 1*69633 
Log. sin 36® 44' 1*77677 

Log. cos 6o' 3*47310 

then • 

oV = (112) : (li2).= 2[8o°-(72® 42')]=:2(17® 18') = 34° 36'. 

These values are identical with the mean of all the 
measured angles ho' and o'o'. 

To find «o'= (100) .* (112). 

This is achieved from the right-angled triangle oo'c, in whicli the side ac is the 
right angle, the side co' is known, and the angle at c is also known because it is the 
same as the angle ap on the primitive circle. 

The diagram is given in Fig. 66, and by Napier’s rules 
we obtain from it : 

cos ao'~eos 29° 48' sin 36° 44' 

I. og. cos 29° 48' f *93840 

J. og. sin 36° 44' 1*77677 

Log. cosao' 1*71517 ao' = B8° 44'. 

Then 

o'o' = (112) : (112) = 2L90°~ (58°44')1 -- 2(31° 16')=r.62® 82'. 

The first of those angles is identical with the mean 
measured ao\ and the mean value of the measurements of 
o'o' was 62® 34'. 

We now come to the calculation of the angles in the subsidiary zones the zone 
circles of which pass through the pole.s of the prism faces p and p'. 




To find po~(ll0) : (ill) and q'p- (021) : (iiO) in the zone \poq'p\. 
The angle po can he found from the right-angled 
triangle ^^-(lio), o = (lll), 7 )-(ll 0), the diagram being 
given in Fig. 67. By Napier's rules we have : ^ 

cos ^>0 = 008 33° 49' cos 59° 36' '’'V. 

Log. cos 33° 49' 1*91951 ^ 

Log. cos 59° 36' 1*70418 Po 


op 

33" 49^ 


Log. cos ^90 1*62309 po=6B® 8'. 

The angle q'p can similarly bo found from the right- 
angled triangle 6 = (010), g'~(02l), 51 = (110), the diagram 
being given in Fig. 68. From this we obtain : 


fag 


FlO. 67. 



COB g''p=co8 60® 12' cos 33® 59' 

Log. cos 60° 12' 1*69633 
J.og. cos 33° 59' 1*91866 

Log. cos <5r'p 1*61499 <//9 = 6B®40'. 

Then 

og'=[180 - (65° 8' + 65° 40')J = (180° ~ 130° 48') =49® 12'. 

The mean values of the measured angles po, oq', and q'p 
were respectively 65® 9', 49° 1 1 and 65° 40', the concordance 
being eminently satisfactory. 
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T« find |io'= (IXO) : (112) and «P = (oil) : (Ho) In tlw *one [po'qp]. . 

The angle po' is found from the tnangle p=s(iiu;, 
o'=(lT2), ^> = (110), in which the angle at is a right 

angle, the side p=(nO) : o'=:(lT2) is known to be 90« -co' 
=53° 16', and the side j3jj = 2ap=59° 36', 

The diagram is s^ out in Fig. 69, and by the rules w® 
at once obtain : • 

cos po'= cos 53° 16' cos 69° 36' 

Log. cos 53° 16' t ’77677 

Log. cos 69° 36' 1*70418 

Log. cos po' 1*48096 ^o'=:72° 23'. 

The angle pq is obtained from the triangle bqp, in which the angle at 6 is a right 
angle, bq is 90° - 26' and bp is 60° 12'. 

The diagram will be found in Fig. 70, and from the 
rules the equation required is : 

cos qjQ — cos 63° 26' cos 60° 12' 

Log. cos 63° 26' 1*77507 

Log. cos 60° 12' 1*69633 

Log. cos/jg 1*47140 pq-12^4il\ 

Then 

o'gr =[180° - (72° 23' +72° 47')] = (180° - 145° 10') ~34° 60'. 

The moan measured values of these three angles were 
respectively 72° 23', 72° 46', and 34° 52'. 




To find p'o^-(130) : (111), oo'-^(lll) : (112), o'q' (112) : (021), and 
g'p' -(021) : (130) in the zone [p'oo'^'p'J. 

The angle p'o is found from the triangle p = (1 10), o - (1 1 1 ), p' = ( 1 30), in which the 
angle at ?> is a right angle, and the sides op and pp' are 
respectively known to be 33° 49' and 30° O'. The diagram 
is given in Fig, 71, and from Napier’s rules we get : 

cos p'o — cos 33° 49' cos 30° 0' 

Log. COB 33° 49' 1*91951 
Log. COS 30° 0' J *93753 



op 

33 ^ 49 ^ 


VP\ 
30° 0 


Log. COS p'o 1*85704 p'o =43° 69'. 


The angle p'q' may next be conveniently found from 
Pig. 7J. triangle 6 = (010), 9-' = (021) 

p' = (I30), in which there is a 
right angle at 6, and tlie sides bq' and bp' are known to be 
respectively 33° 69' and 30° 12'. The Napierian diagram 
is given in Fig. 72, and from the rules we obtain : 

cos p'q' — cos 33° 59' cos 30° 12' 



oq 


Log. cos 33° 69' 1*91866 
Log. cos 30° 12' 1*93665 


bp' 

30*12' 


Log. cos p'^' 1*85531 p'^' = 44°13'. I 

Thus far we have been able to calculate the whole of 
the angles with the aid only of the principle of four poles in a zone and Napier’s rules 
for right-angled triangles. We now meet with a case, in the calculation of the angle 
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which requires the use of an oblique-angled triangle, c — (001), gr'=(05l), o'=(li2), 
in which we know the two sides cg'~66° 1' and co' ==36® 44', and the angle between 
them at c for this is the same as bp on the primitive circle, 60® 12'. The case is that 
of (6) section (3) of the last chapter, and emplojring the forniulas there given we have : 
tan ^=tan 36° 44' cos 60° 12' 

* Vo' cos^6° 44' cos (56° 1' - e) 

^cos qo^ ' - — ' 

• cos d 

Log. tan 36° 44' T-87290 T^g. cos 36° 44' 1*90386 

Log. cos 60° 12' 1*69633 Log. cos 35° 40' 1*90978 


Log. tan 6 1*56923 

<^= 20 ° 21 '. 


1*81364 

Ijog. cos 6 1*97201 

Log. cos ^'o' 1*84163 g'o'=46°l'. 


Then the remaining angle of the zone, oo\ is the difference of 180° and the sum of 
the three angles p'o, p'g', and q'o' just calculated, that is : 

oo' = (lll) : (H2) = 180°-134° 13'=46° 47'. 


These values for p'o, p'q\ and oo' are identical with the mean measured angles, and 
the measured mean for q'o' was 46 ' O', only 1' remove^d from the calculated value. 

To find p'o' = (130) : (112), o'q (112) : (Oil), and gp'*B(0U) : (130) 
in the final zone [p'o'gp'}. 

The value of p'o' can be readily found from the rigfit-angled triangle p = (110), 
o' = (112), p' = (130), ill which the right angle is at />, and 
o'p and pp' are resjieetively known to be 53° 16' and 30° O'. 

The diagram is given in h'ig. 73, and by the rules wo 
get ; 

cos jp'o' = cos 53° 16' cos 30° 0' 

Log. cos 53° 16' i*77677 
Log. cos 30° 0' 1*93753 

Log. cos p'o' 1*71430 p'o' = 58° 48'. 

The angle p'q can also be readily obtained from the 
triangle 5 = (010), ^ = (011), p' = (130), in which there is a 
right angle at b, and bq=5'S° 26' and 6p' = 30° 12'. 

From the diagram in Fig. 74 and Najiier’s rules we have : 

cos p'q 53° 26' cos 30° 12' 

Log. cos 53° 26' 1*77507 
Log. cos 30° 12' 1*93665 

Jjog. coa p'q 1*71172 p'<y = 69°0'. 

Then, finally, 

o'ff =[180° - (58° 48' + 59° 0')J = 180° - 1 17° 48' = 62° 12', 
The value for p'o' is identical with the mean of all the 
measured values. The mean measured value of o'q was 62° 14', 
and that of qp' was 5%° 58', in each case only 2' removed from the calculated values. 



FIG. 74. 



The whole of the interfacial angles of all the zones shown on the 
steieographic projection, Fig. 56, page 1 16, have now been calculated from 
the two basal angles ao = (100) : (in) = 43° 52', and co — (001) : (111) 
»56® 11', as given data. The calculation has been somewhat long, and 
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the logarithms have been actually quoted, as it was desired to work out 
a typical case completely from beginning to end with the minimum of 
trouble to the reader. It will have given a good idea how really simple 
such crystallographic calculations are, when the two principles of four 
poles in a zone and Napier’s rules are gjasped. Only in the case of one 
angle have these two principles proved, inadequate^ and required to be 
supplemented by the solution of an oblique-angled triangle. A very 
large proportion of crystals will prove to be similarly simple, and even 
in the cases of monoclinic crystals there will only be a very few angles 
for which oblique-angled triangles will have to be solved, and in every 
case they can be solved by the sini])le formiilse quoted in section (3) of 
the last chapter. A typical case of a monoclinic crystal will be worked 
through as an example in Chapter XVII. The cases of triclinic crystals 
will, of course, require the solution of numerous oblique-angled triangles, 
but it will be very rarely that the simple formulae given in section (3) 
will require to be supplemented by others taken from a text-book of 
spherical trigonometry, and the principle of four poles in a zone will be 
of frequent application. A tyjucally difficult tri clinic crystal will also 
be calculated through in Cha})ter XIX. A crystal or a couple of crystals, 
in fact, will be worked out for each system of symmetry, in the chapter 
immediately following that describing the forms and classes of the system. 
In these subsefpient cases, however, in order to save valuable space, the 
logarithms will not bo quoted, but only the result of the working out of 
the equation given. The Napierian diagrams, and those for the anhar- 
monic ratios, will also not need to be given in isinijile straightforward 
cases, but will be supposed to be drawn by the calculator personally, 
forming excellent exercises. 

Calculation of the Ratio of the Axes. In the case before us, of ortho- 
rhombic potassium sulphate, the ratios of the lengths of the axes a and 

c respectively to that of the 
axis h (considered as unity) 
are immediately given by the 
tangents of the angles of in- 
clination of the two primary 
010 faces p = (110) and g' = (011) to 

a and c respectively, as was 
shown near the close of the 
last chapter when considering 
the general mode of calculating 
axial ratios. Proceeding, how- 
ever, from first principles, the 

Fia. ' conditions will be rendered 

clear by Fij|. 75, which shows 
the axes a and 6, the poles of the a and b faces, and the pole of one of 
the faces of = If the normal to the latter, cp, be drawn, and 

then a tangent to the circle at the point f, that is, a perpendicular to*the 

normal, it will be obvious that the plane p = (110) is represjented in plan 
by this tangent, and that it cuts the axes a and h prolonged at the points 
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M and N ; the lengths oM, cN will represent, tlierefore, the unit axial 

cM 

lengths, that is to say, the parameters, so will be the ratio of the axes 

a : h. But this is the trigonometrical tangent of the angle cNM, and this 
angle is equal to the angle Men. Now this latter angle is the angle 
measured on the goniometer be^een the normals to a = (100) and p = 
(110), in other words it is the angle up = (100) : (1 10). 

Hence : ^ 

^ = tan a^=tan 29® 48' 

- 0 - 5727 . 

Taking out the natural tangent of 29° 48' from a book of mathe- 
matical tables, we find it to be 0*5727. This, therefore, is the value of 

c 

the ratio of the axes a and h. In a similar manner the ratio is the 
tangent of the angle eg- = (001) : (011). That is : ^ 

^-tan c«? = tan 36“ 34 ' = 0 - 7418 . 

The ratios of the three axes are thus : 

a:6:c=0*5727: 1 : 0*7418. 

Tabular Presentation of Results. — Having now completed our 
morphological investigation of the typie.al orthorhombic crystal of 
potassium sulphate, wc should conclude by summarising the results in 
concise tabular form. In doing so, the results will be incorporated for 
the whole eleven crystals of this substance, which were employed in the 
author’s complete investigation, and of which tlie crystal w'hich has 
been worked through here as a typical one was the most perfect, in order 
that the table shall form an example of the manner in which such results 
for any substance crystallographically investigated should be presented 
for publication. The form of the table is that which has been agreed 
upon by the leaders of the subject in this country, and with the approval 
of Prof, von Groth, tlie distinguished founder and editor (until the year 
1914) of the Zeitschrifi fur Krystallograplm. 

Moephology of Crystals of Potassium Sulphate, K3SO4. 

Crystal-System : Orthorhombic. Crystal-Class 8, rhombic holohedral. 

Habit : Short prismatic parallel to the vertical axis c, or tabular 
parallel h = {010}, illustrated respectively by Figs. 1 and 2 (pages 3 
and 6). 

Ratio of Axes : a :h: c= 0*5727 : 1 : 0*7418. 

Forms observed: a=1100}, 6=[010!, c = {001[, p = jll0}, p' = {130}, 
' 5=i011},5' = {021!. 3"= [031;. o' = {112}, 

o" = {332!. 

Table of Angles : In the following table the basal angles are marked 
with an asterisk, and the angles in the same zone are recorded in their 
proper sequence and connected by an inclusive zonal bracket. 
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Morphological Angles of Potassium Sulphite* 


Angle measured. 


-(100): (110) 
-(110):(ia0) 
(130): (010) 
-(001): (012) 
=(012): (Oil) 
-(001); (Oil) 
-(Oil): (021) 
-( 001 ): ( 021 ) 
=(021): (031) 
(031) : (010) 
(021): (010) 

=( 100 ): ( 111 ) 
-(111): (Oil) 

=( 100 ) : ( 112 ) 
= ( 112 ): ( 112 ) 

=(010): (111) 
( 111 ): ( 111 ) 
=( 010 ): ( 112 ) 
-( 112 ): ( 112 ) 

=(001): (112) 
( 112 ): ( 111 ) 
( 001 ): ( 111 ) 

(111) : (332) 
(332); (110) 

=( 111 ): ( 110 ) 
-( 110 ): ( 111 ) 
=( 111 ); ( 021 ) 
=-( 021 ) : ( 110 ) 

=:(110):(1I2) 

(112) ; (Oil) 
..■(011);(U0) 

(130): (111) 
( 111 ): ( 112 ) 
( 112 ): ( 021 ) 
( 111 ): ( 021 ) 
(021) : (130) 

(130): (112) 
(112):(0Tl) 

(Oil): (130) 


No. of 

Measure* Limits, 
ments. 


29 

29 45-29 

30 

29 55 -.30 

32 

30 8-30 


10 

36 

31 

30 

16 

19 

20 

19 

29 

55 

55 

50 

7 

9 

40- 

9 

8 

24 

7- 

24 

30 

33 

52- 

34 

08 

43 

45 

44 

58 

46 

4 

40 

27 

58 

38 

58 

7 

62 

30 

62 

73 

05 

32 

05 

33 

48 

40- 

48 

25 

72 

38- 

72 

7 

34 

31- 

34 

35 

30 

38- 

30 

37 

19 

10 

19 

80 

50 

0- 

56 

1 




1 




84 

33 

42- 

- 33 

55 

65 

2 . 

-05 

45 

49 

6- 

49 

49 

05 

32- 

- 05 

21 

72 

19- 

-72 

15 

34 

49 

34 

23 

72 

43 

72 

46 

43 

54 

44 

23 

45 

41- 

-45 

20 

45 

53- 

-40 

39 

91 

38- 

-91 

42 

44 

5- 

-44 

19 

58 

43- 

-58 

12 

62 

10- 

-62 

18 

58 

55- 

-59 



Mean 

observed. 

1 Calculated, 

52 

99 

48 

29 

48 

4 

30 

0 

30 

0 

15 

30 

11 

30 

12 




20 

21 




16 

13 

41 

36 

36 

36 

34 

31 

19 

26 

19 

27 

9 

50 

2 

56 

1 

55 

9 

44 

9 

47 

19 

24 

13 

24 

12 

5 

33 

59 

33 

59 

0 

43 

52 


Y 

15 

46 

8 

46 

8 

47 

58 

44 

58 

44 

38 

02 

34 

62 

32 

41 

05 

30 

65 

37 

52 

48 

47 

48 

40 

48 

72 

42 

72 

42 

41 

34 

30 

34 

30 

51 

30 

45 

30 

44 

3.3 

19 

20 

19 

27 

17 

50 

11 

* 

K 


9 

49 

9 

45 


24 

0 

24 

4 

57 

33 

49 

33 

49 

13 

05 

9 

65 

8 

15 

49 

11 

49 

12 

50 

05 

40 

65 

40 

27 

72 

23 

72 

23 

57 

34 

52 

34 

50 

52 

1 

72 

40 

72 

47 

I 

43 

59 

43 

59 

52 

45 

47 

45 

47 

7 

40 

0 

46 

1 

55 

91 

47 

91 

48 

23 

44 

13 

44 

13 

53 

58 

48 

58 

48 

18 

02 

14 

62 

12 

1 

58 

58 

59 

0 


Differ- 

ence. 


|Total number of measurements! 1 1 00 


The excellent agreement between the calculated and observed values 
of the^ angles, as indicated by the fact that the greatest difference is 
only 4' and that only in the cases of three angles does it exceed 2', affords 
the best possible testimony to the accuracy of both the practical measure- 
ments and the calculations. It is of the character which may be exp|pted 
when care has been taken that the crystals employed shall be of the 
highest attainable state of perfection. 



CHAPTER IX 


CBYSTAL SYMMETRY AND ITS 32 TYPES 

It has been shown in Chapter V. that a crystal is characterised by 
the ratio a:b:c between the lengths of its axes a, h, c, and also by 
the angles a, j3, y between those axes. It will be shown later, in 
Chapter XXX., that these axes may be regarded not only as the edges 
of intersection of the three primary facial planes, but also as those of 
the elementary parallelepi])edon of the Bravais space-lattice, accord- 
ing to which the crystal structure is built up, in the cases of all but 
three of the fourteen space-lattices. It is, however, also characterised 
by its degree of symmetry, and certain of the above elements are 
fixed by that symmetry. The remainder have to be determined by 
goniometrical measurement, as descTibed in Chapter IV., followed by 
calculation after the manner shown in Chapter Vlll. It is necessary, 
therefore, that we should next study the types of crystal symmetry, 
which we shall find to be 32 in number, known as Crystal Classes. 
These 32 classes we shall further find may be grouped into 7 Crystal 
Systems, each group or system having a common arrangement of crystal 
axes. 

One of the most important practical consequences of the satisfactory 
establishment of the geometrical theory of crystal structure, which will 
be dealt with in detail in Chapter XXX., was the abandonment of the 
previous mode of description of the crystal classes as holohedral (posses- 
sing the full symmetry of the system), hemihedral (in which half the 
full number of faces were supposed to be suppressed), and tetartohedral 
(in which one-fourth only of the holohedral faces were supposed to 
persist). It had been the custom to regard those classes of the 32 which 
did not exhibit the complete symmetry of one of the seven systems as 
derived by the suppression or latency of some of the faces, and the mode in 
which the suppression occurred, for it could generally haj)pen in more than 
one way, determined the particular class. Even before the advent of the 
epoch-making work of Sohneke (described in Chapter XXX.), Victor von 
Lang had, in 1866, published his celebrated treatise (Lehrbuch der Krystd- 
hgrayhie) in which the real elements of symmetry were indicated. In 
subsequent editions his work was strengthened and completed, embody- 
ing certain supplementary details arrived at by the mathematical genius 
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of Gadolin. Yet still, until even so late as the publication of the second 
edition of the Physikalische Krystallographie of P. Groth, Leipzig, 1885, 
the classification into holohedral, hemihedral, and tetartohedral classes 
still persisted. But after another decade, the year 1895, succeeding the 
completion of the work of Sohncke, Fedorov, Schonflies, and Barlow, 
saw the publication both of the third «edition of Groth^s book, and <Jf 
another most valuable treatise, the Morjihology of Crystals, by N. Story- 
Maskelyne, in both of whieh the 32 classes were treated as representing 
distinct types of symmetry, and not merely as fully or partially developed 
forms. Owing to the fact that the greater portion of the latter book had 
been a very long time in course of preparation, the transformation was but 
partial, for while insisting that axes and planes of symmetry are the true 
elements of symmetry, and clearly defining their real meaning, the terms 
holohedral, hemihedral, and tetartohedral were still employed. But in the 
third edition of Groth ’s book the 32 varieties were classified in their seven 
systems entirely by the method of and with reference to their development 
of planes and axes of symmetry, including the combination of the axis and 
plane as a plane of alternating symmetry as defined by Curie. Moreover, 
in a memoir in the Neues Jahrbuch for 1896, p. 495, a further strengthening 
was given to the new mode of description by Viola, who derived the 
elements of symmetry of the 32 classes of crystals by use of an 
entirely new method, that of quaternions. Thus supported in several 
ways from both the geometrical and the purely mathematical sides, the 
new mode of description, based upon the recognition of axes and planes 
of symmetry as the true (dements of crystal symmetry, is now regarded 
as the only logical one, and the only one in full coTiformity with the 
comideted geometrical theory of the homogeneous partitioning of space 
in a crystalline medium. Each of the 32 classes is now, therefore, described 
as definitely endowed with and characterised by its own specific planes 
and axes of symmetry, or by the absence of such ; and the crystals con- 
forming to subsidiary classes of any system, exhibiting less than the 
maximum symmetry and full nuiiiber of faces possible to that system 
and fornuTly termed hemihedral or tetartohedral, are regarded as just as 
fully perfect individuals as those conforming to the class of maximum 
symmetry, and as exhibiting the complete symmetry which distinguishes 
their particular class, any idea of suppression of faces being altogether 
eliminated. 

Thus the mode of description of the exterior symmetry of crystals, 
as well as the theory of their internal structure, which will be dealt with 
in Chapter XXX., are now both established on a logical and scientific 
basis. In proceeding to describe the 32 classes of crystals it will therefore, 
first of all, be advisable to define the elements of symmetry. 

Elements of S3riumetry. — The true elements of symmetry are “ planes 
of symmetry ’’ and “ axes of symmetry.” The so-called “ centre of 
symmetry ” is not a true element of symmetry, although it is frequently 
convenient to use the term in connection with those holohedral tri^linic 
crystals the faces of which are always duplicated in parallel pairs. Centro- 
symmetry, however, is merely the effect of rotation for 180° or for 60° 
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about an axis of symmetry .followed by reflection across a plane of 
symmetry. 

Planes of Symmetry. — If we imagine an ideal crystal with all the 
faces of each form equally developed, a “ plane of symmetry ” is such a 
pjane as, passing through the centre of the crystal, would bisect it 
into equal halves. To every pAnt on the crystal there corresponds a 
precisely analogous point at the same distance on the other side of the 
plane of symmetry. Also, when the one half is placed with the section 
plane against a plane mirror, the other half is apparently reproduced 
by reflection, so that either half may be considered as the mirror-image 
repetition of the other. A monoclinic (crystal has only one such plane of 
symmetry, but a cubic crystal has no less than nine planes of symmetry, 
and between these limiting types there are several intermediate ones, 
which will presently be discussed. 

Planes of symmetry are best recognised on the stereographic 
juojection, for we have there the geometrical j)lan of the angular 
arrangement of the faces, uncomplicated by the usually promiscuously 
unequal development of the separate faces of the same form, which 
prevents the attainment, except by a very rarely, if ever, occurring 
chance, of the ideal equality of faces. 

Every symmetry plane of a crystal is a possible face of the crystal, 
and the normal to a plane of symmetry is always a possible interfacial 
edge on the crystal. 

Axes of Symmetry. — Besides reflection-repetition over a plane of 
symmetry, repetition of parts may occur by rotation about an axis. 

An axis of symmetry is perpendicular to a possible face of the crystal, 
and is always a possible interfacial edge on the crystal. 

There are four kinds of axes of symmetry, and only four, namely, 
digonal or binary, trigonal or ternary, tetragonal or quaternary, and 
hexagonal or senary ; and they are such that rotation of the crystal 
about them for respectively 180°, 120°, 90°, and 60° brings the crystal 
again into a position of like aspect to that which it presented when in 
its original i^osition. 

Thus, when an octahedron is rotated for 90° about any one of the three 
diagonals, each face is brought into the ])osition previously occupied by 
the adjoining one, and this will happen four times, at each interval of 
90°, in a complete revolution of 360°. Such an axis of symmetry is a 
tetragonal axis or axis of fourfold symmetry. 

These tetragonal axes of the octahedron are identical with the three 
rectangular axes of the cube and of the cubic system, and each of them 
is an axis in whic.h four jdanes of symmetry intersect, namely, two of 
the three axial planes of symmetry and two of the six diagonal planes 
of symmetry bisefting the angles between the axial planes ; such an 
axis of symmetry is therefore a tetragonal axis in two senses, and is 
called a ditetragonal axis. 

Jiach of the four diagonals of the cube is similarly a trigonal axis, 
or axis of threefold symmetry, because during a complete rotation of 
360° of the cube about any one of these diagonals it is brought three 
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times into a position which is indistinguishable from its original one. 
Moreover, as each of these four diagonals forms the line of intersection 
of the three planes of diagonal symmetry which pass through the same 
two corners as the diagonal in question, these trigonal axes of the cube 
are also so in two senses, and are therefore termed ditrigonal axes. 

Similarly a hexagonal axis or ax6 of sixfold symmetry is sucK 
that a sixth of a complete revolution about it brings the crystal to 
exhibit again the same aspect, and it is termed a dihexagonal axis when 
it is also the intersection of the six planes of symmetry of a hexagonal 
crystal 

Lastly, a digonal axis or axis of twofold symmetry is such that 
half a com])lete revolution about it restores the original appearance of 
the crystal, and it is a didigonal axis when it also forms the line of inter- 
section of two symmetry planes. 

Indeed we may now define in general terms di-yj-gonal symmetry, by 
stating that an 7i-gonal axis wliich is the line of intersection of 7i planes 
of symmetry is termed a di-n-gonal axis of symmetry. 

In a similarly general manner we may also define four other terms 
currently employed concerning elements of symmetry, namely, holoaxial, 
equatorial, alternating, and polar symmetry, and which will also indicate 
four rules governing combinations of the elements of symmetry. 

Holoaxial symmetry is present when an n-gonal axis is only 
accompanied by axes of digonal symmetry perpendicular to it, planes 
of symmetry being absent. 

Equatorial symmetry is produced when an w-gonal axis is perpen- 
dicular to a plane of syiiimetry. 

Alternating symmetry is arrived at by simultaneous rotation about 
an w-gonal axis and reflection across an equatorial plane. The equatorial 
plane in such a case is called a plane of compound symmetry. 

Polar symmetry is that caused by the presence of an n-gonal axis 
which is perpendicular neither to a jdane of symmetry nor to an axis of 
even symmetry. The two polar ends of a crystal endowed with only 
polar symmetry may be quite dificrent from each other. 

Tessera! symmetry is a term sometimes applied to the highest type 
of all possible crystal symmetry, that of the cul)ic system. It is 
specifically characterised by the four ditrigonal axes of symmetry. 

Having now explained the terms currently used for the designation 
of the various elements of symmetry and their modes of combination, 
we can logically proceed to the classification of crystals according to 
their symmetry. It will be most instructive to show first of all how 
the other 31 classes of crystals are gradually evolved from the asym- 
metric class exhibiting absolutely no symmetry, by the introduction 
first of axes of symmetry alone, and then by the ad(]ition of planes of 
symmetry, until we eventually arrive at the perfect symmetry of the 
cubic system, in which we have the fullest possible combination of both 
elements of symmetry. 
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The 32 Classes op Crystals. 

Evolution of the other SI Symmetric Classes from an Asymmetric 
♦ Crystal (Class J), 

The crystals of class 1, known as asymmetric, possess neither axes 
nor planes of symmetry, nor even exhibit the phenomenon of centro- 
symmetry due to the successive operation of both. Crystals of this class 
only satisfy the one condition of following the law of rational indices and 
the rules relating to zones. 

The crystals of the whole of the other 31 classes possess 
symmetry, the degree of which continually ascends until we reach a 
holohedral crystal of the cubic system. Symmetry is unaltered by 
change of temperature, so that it is quite independent of the latter ; for 
equal deformations are suffered in the symmetric'.al parts when the 
temperature alters. The crystals possessing syjumctry may be first 
arranged in the following three groups : 

(1) Those the symmetry of which is brought about by rotation round 

an axis or axes of symmetry, but which possess no planes of 
symmetry. 

(2) Those possessing a plane or planes of symmetry. 

(3) Those the symmetry of which is derived by rotation about an axis 

of symmetry followed by mirror-image reflection from the plane 
perpendicular to the axis. This kind of symmetry plane is 
called a plane of compound symmetry, to distinguish it from 
an ordinary symmetry plane or plane of simple symmetry. 
It should be clearly understood tliat both operations occur in 
their entirety before reaching the second face. As in two of 
the three classes involved it results in centro-symmetry, 
crystals of this kind are sometimes said to possess a centre of 
symmetry. Centro symmetrical crystals are, however, only 
special cases of the general jHinciple underlying the symmetry 
of group (3). 

♦ 

There are 10 classes of group (1), and together with the asymmetric 
class 1 (making altogether 11 classes) they are distinguished by the 
property of enantiomorphism, which is brought about in all 11 classes 
by the absence of any plane of symmetry. An enantiomorphous crystal 
is one which by reflection in a plane mirror yields the image of a crystal 
similarly symmetrical and having equal angles, but laterally inverted ; 
this second crystal 'lannot be got by rotation to resemble the first precisely, 
but behaves as a left hand does to a right one. The actual complementary 
crystal corresponding to this image would, analogously, furnish by 
reflaetion an image resembling the first variety. Both varieties of the 
crystals of one and the same chemical compound are known in the cases 
of many real substances. 
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The class number given for each class in the now following list 
refers to its order in the next list to be given, that in which the classes are 
arranged in their proper order in the seven crystal systems, and these 
class numbers are those which will be adhered to throughout this book. 
The order in which the classes are set out in this present list is merely 
one designed to render clear their evolulSon. 


Group 1. 

10 Enantiomor 2 )hous Classes without Planes of Symmetry hut with one 
or more Axes of Symmetry. 

First come A classes with only one axis of syniiiK'try, namely : 

Crystals with 1 digonal axis of symmetry . . Class 4 

„ „ 1 trigonal „ „ . . „ 16 

„ „ 1 tetragonal „ „ . . „ 9 

„ „ 1 hexagonal „ „ . . » 23 

Next we have 6 classes with more than 1 axis of symmetry, 
namely : 

Crystals with 1 digonal axis and 2 other digonal axes intersecting 
at 90*^ in the j)erpendiciilar plane. Class 6. 

„ „ 1 trigonal axis and 3 other digonal axes inclined at 

60° in the perpendicular ])lanc. Class 18. 

„ „ 1 tetragonal axis and 4 other digonal axes inclined at 

45° in the perpendicular plane. Class 11. 

„ „ 1 hexagonal axis and 6 other digonal axes inclined at 

30° in the perpendicular plane. Class 24. 

„ „ 3 i)erpendicular digonal axes and 4 trigonal axes meet- 

ing each other at equal angles. Class 28. 

„ „ 3 perpendicular tetragonal axes and 4 trigonal axes 

meeting each other at equal angles and also 6 
digonal axes. Class 29. 

Itf may be stated in general terms that : If there be another 
axis of symmetry inclined to an n-gonal axis, there must be n such 
axes. 

Enantiomorphism is always exhibited by substances which are 
capable of rotating the plane of polarised light, such as the two 
optically active (right- and left-handed) varieties of quartz and of 
tartaric acid, the right-handed and the left-handed varieties always 
corresponding to oppositely enantiomorphous crysttls, which are the 
mirror-images of each other. When the optical activity is exhibited both 
by the crystals and by their solutions in solvents it is probably due to 
enantiomorphism both of the chemical molecules themselves ant! of 
the point-system governing the structure of the cr} stals. 

The theory of point-systems reviewed in Chapter XXX. provides 
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completely for such cases, the arrangement of the points being screw- 
spiral- wise, either right or left. Such a structure can originate by the 
molecules which are themselves enantiomorphous, in 
which case both the crystals and their solutions are optically active, 
as in the example, tartaric ac^, just quoted, and as in the case of 
strychnine sulphate. But it may also happen that the enantiomorphism 
only applies to the point-system, and not to the chemical molecules, in 
which case the solution is inactive and the crystals alone rotate the 
plane of polarisation to the right or left, as in the case of sodium 
chlorate. There are also regular point-systems which exhibit the 
symmetry of one of the above 11 enantiomorphous classes, yet do 
not possess such screw axes, and are consequently optically inactive, 
both as regards the crystals and their solutions, as in the case of barium 
nitrate. 

Hence, although all optically active substances afford enantio- 
morphous crystals, the inverse of the rule is not true, for enantiomorphous 
crystals are not always optically active. Some specific examples 
will be described and illustrated in later chapters, and the whole of 
Chapter L. will be devoted to the phenomenon of rotation of the 
plane of polarisation and the inode of measuring it. 


Group 2. 

IS Classes of Crystals with a Plane or Planes of Symmetry, 17 of 
which have also an Axis or Axes of Symmetry. 

First come 4 classes of equatorial symmetry, that is, in which an 
w-gonal axis is perpendicular to a plane of symmetry. 

Crystals with a digonal axis and a symmetry plane perpendicular to 
it. Class 5. 

„ ,, trigonal axis and a symmetry plane perpendicular to 

it. Class 19. 

„ „ tetragonal axis and a symmetry plane perpendicular 

to it. Class 12. 

,, ,, hexagonal axis and a symmetry plane perpendicular 

to it. Class 25. 

Next come 4 other classes having an w-gonal symmetry axis 
combined with as many symmetry planes as the n indicates. 

Crystals with a digonal axis and 2 symmetry i)lanes intersecting in 
it at 90°. Class 7. 

„ „ f trigonal axis and 3 symmetry planes intersecting in 

it at 60°. Class 20. 

„ „ tetragonal axis and 4 symmetry planes intersecting 

in it at 45°. Class 13. 

„ „ hexagonal axis and 6 symmetry planes intersecting 

in it at 30°. Class 26. 
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2 other classes are formed by adding to the two first of these four : 

2 digonal axes perpendicular to the first and bisecting the angles of 

the 2 symmetry planes. Class 14. 

3 digonal axes perpendicular to the trigonal axis and bisecting the 

angles of the 3 symmetry planes, i Class 21. 

We have next 4 further classes by combination of the first four 
classes of this group with the next four ; that is, in which in addition 
to the presence of an w-gonal axis and n symmetry planes intersecting 
in it, the plane perpendicular to the w-gonal axis is also a plane of 
symmetry. The four classes are respectively numbers 8, 22, 15, 
and 27. 

Two further classes, numbers 30 and 31, are afforded in the special 
cases of the 3 perpendicular digonal axes of the ninth class of this 
group (class 14) being of equal length ; they are then the cube normals, 
and combinations of these axes with j)lane8 of symmetry are possible 
in two ways, according to one of which (class 30) the three cube 
faces are planes of symmetry, and according to the other of which 
(class 31) the G dodecahedron faces are the symmetry planes. In both 
cases the normals to the octahedron faces are trigonal symmetry 
axes. 

Finally we have one class of the highest possible crystal symmetry, 
in which both kinds of planes, })arallel to the 3 cube faces and to 
the 6 dodecahedron faces respectively, are symmetry planes. In this 
case the 3 cube normals arc tetragonal axes of symmetry, the 4 
octahedron normals are trigonal axes, and the 6 dodecahedron normals 
are digonal symmetry axes. This class is number 32. 

The above are the 17 possible classes possessing both axes and 
planes of symmetry. To make up the 18 classes containing symmetry 
planes we have also 1 class of crystals characterised by the presence of 
1 symmetry plane, without any symmetry axis. This is class 3. 

We have now, in a manner which it is hoped has made clear 
the mode of evolution, dealt with 1 asymmetric class (class 1), 10 
classes of group 1, and 18 classes of group 2, making altogether 29 
classes. 

The remaining 3 classes, forming group 3, of the whole 32 possible 
classes of crystals are those characterised by a plane of compound 
symmetry, or in other words, those formed by rotation about an axis 
followed immediately by reflection across a plane (a plane of com- 
pound symmetry). The axis must be one of even goiiality, that is, 
di-, tetra-, or hexagonal, a trigonal axis being impossible under such 
circumstances. 


Group 3. 

The first case, that of class 2, is formed by rotation about a digi»nal 
axis, which may be the normal of any face on the crystal, the plane 
of compound symmetry being parallel to the face. It is illustrated 
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in Fig. 76, in stereographic projection, the plane of the primitive 

circle being parallel to the face in question. The centre is then the 

projection of the pole of the digonal axis of 

symmetry. If any other face {hhl) on the ] 

upper hemisphere of the crystal be reprc- . i ‘ 

sented by the dot, its equivalent face in I 

the lower hemisphere, represented by tlie j 

small ring, is arrived at by rotation of / ^ i ^ 

the dot-pole round the centre for ISO*" and \ Q j 

then reflection at the plane of compound \ ’ • / 

symmetry, the ])lane of the paper. The : * 

two faces arc parallel and opposite, and 

may be said to be centro-symmetrical, but ' - 

such a centre of symmetry is not essential '* 

to the presence of a plane of compound joio. 7c,. 

symmetry, as will appear when the next 

class is discussed. Fedorov has shown that the “ (‘,entre of symmetry ’’ 
is not a true element of symmetry, but merely the accompaniment of the 
operation of the general principle of reflection at a plane of compound 
symmetry in this special case of class 2 and a further one, class 17, the 
last of the three of this group. 

The second case of this group, class 10, illustrated in Fig. 77, occurs 
when the axis of symmetry is a tetragonal one combined with a plane 

of compound symmetry. Its pole is at 
-- *• the centre, and the plane of compound 
. •' ' , ; ' • symmetry is again th(i plane of the primi- 

/ ; N tive circle. If the dot in the right-front 

quadrant of the projection be the pole of a 
; ^ ^ ; face (hkl) in the upper hemisphere, rotation 

" 1 ^ ' for 90° followed by reflection at the plane 

■■ ^ j / of compound symmetry brings us to the 

second face in the lower hemisphere, re- 
; • ])resented by a ring in the left-front 

' - quadrant ; repetition of the process brings 

; us to a face in the upper hemisphere 

Fio. 77. ‘ again, represented by the dot-pole in the 

back-left quadrant, the opposite quadrant 
to that started with, and two further repetitions bring us successively to 
a ring-pole-face in the lower hemisphere and to the original dot-pole- 
face in the upper hemisphere once more. The tetragonal axis of 
compound symmetry is thus also a digonal axis of ordinary symmetry. 
There are here no parallel faces, and there is, therefore, no centre of 


symmetry. 0 

The third and last class of this group, class 17, involves the presence 
of a hexagonal axis and plane of compound symmetry, by the operation 
of %hich repetition occurs at every 60° with a change of hemisphere each 
time, the sixth repetition recovering the original position. Fig. 78 will 
render the case clear, the centre being the pole of the axis, and the three 
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dots and three rings alternately arranged being the poles of six faces 
in the siujcessive sextants, situated alternately in the upper and lower 

hemispheres. The phenomenon of centro- 
symmetry hapjjens here to be for the second 
time an accompaniment of the simultaneous 
■'x operation of an axis of symmetry and a plane 
''\ of compound symmetry. The hexagonal axis 
• of compound symmetry is obviously also a 
: trigonal axis of ordinary symmetry, 
o / The 32 classes of crystal symmetry the 
' evolution of which has now been followed 
, ' ' are the only ones possible, if, as we must, 
we accept the law of rational indices as an 
experimental fact, irrespective of any theory 
of crystal structure. In practice, no crystal 
has ever yet been discovered which could 
not be referred to one or other of these 32 classes. Examples of all the 
32 classes arc known, except class 19, the trigonal bipyramidal or trigonal 
equatorial class, of which no specimen has yet been found. 


Fig. 7S. 


Division of the Classes into 
7 Crystal Systp2ms. 

We have already seen that a form consists of all the faces of equal 
value with respect to the symmetry exhibited by the crystal, and it 
will now be apparent that the number of such fac.es belonging to one 
and the same form will be the greater the higher the degree of symmetry. 
The axes are usually so chosen that all the faces of a form will have 
the same numbers to represent their indices, only the signs being 
different for the faces in the different octants, and the order of the numbers 
when more than one face of the form occ.urs in the same octant. In the 
classes of higher symmetry all the faces having similar index numbers will 
belong to the same form, but not so in those of lower symmetry, in which 
cases only half, a quarter, or an eighth of such faces will belong to the 
same form, and in the asymmetric class only a single face belongs to a form. 
When the choice of axes is thus made, so that all the faces of equal 
value as regards the symmetry have equal index numbers, it is found 
that this choice happens in a similar way in the cases of several of 
the 32 classes, and that there are seven such ways. In other words, 
we find that tlie 32 classes fall into seven groups or “ systems,” the 
characteristic of each of which is a similar arrangement of crystal axes. 
It should be clear that the term axes in this para^^apli refers to the 
fundamental crystallographic axes, parallel to 3 chosen interfacial 
edges, and the unit lengths of which arc determined by the intercepts 
cut off along them by a parametral plane parallel to a fourth iace 
inclined to all three axes. They may or may not be axes of symmetry. 
These seven systems are the triclinic, monoclinic, rhombic, trigonal, 
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tetragonal, hexagonal, and cubic systems. In the following scheme these 
seven systems are each separately analysed, their characteristics are indi- 
cated, the number of classes which each includes is specified, the actual 
class numbers (which in this list occur in their proper sequence) are 
given, and the symmetry element^ of each of the 32 classes are recorded, 
together with the type of their symmetry. An example of each class is 
also quoted, except for class 19, the class not yet found developed. 

I. The Triclinic or Anorthic System. 

Characterised by 3 inclined (otherwise than at 90°, 60°, 45°, or 30°) unequal axes, 
a, 6, c. 

= a = ? ^3 = ? 7 = ? 

Includes 2 classes. 

Class 1. Asymmetric class. No symmetry. 

Example — Calcium thiosulphate, CaSgOs . GHgO. 

Class 2. Pinakoidal or holohedral class. A digonal axis and a plane of compound 
symmetry perpendicular to it, which are equivalent to a centre of symmetry. 
Example — Copper sulphate, CUSO4 . OH^O. 

IT. The Monoclinic or Monosymmetric System. 

Characterised by 3 unequal axes, two of whicjh, a and c, are inclined, but the third b 
is ijerpendicular to those two. 

a:6 :c-^?:l:? a=7=90°, /9--=? 

Includes 3 classes. 

Class 3. Domal class. A plane of symmetry. 

Example — Potassium tetrathionate, K2S40fl. 

Class 4. Sphenoidal Class. Type, digonal polar. A digonal axis. 

Example — Tartaric acid, C^HgO®, two oppositely enantiomorphous forms, 
dextro and laevo. 

Class 5. Prismatic or holohedral class. Type, digonal equatorial. A symmetry 
plane and a digonal axis perpendicular to it. 

Example — Potassium magnesium sulphate, K2Mg(S04)2 . GHjO. 

III. The Rhombic or Orthorhombic System. 

Characterised by 3 unequal but rectangular axes, a, b, c. 

a:b:c^l:l:r a-={i^.y = 90°. 

Includes 3 classes. 

Class 6. Bisphenoidal class. Tyi>e, digonal holoaxial. 3 rectangular digonal axes 
of symmetry. 

Example — Magnesium sulphate, MgS04. THgO. 

Class 7. Pyramidal class. Type, di-digonal polar. A digonal axis and 2 mutually 
perpendicular planes of symmetry parallel to it. 

Example — Ammonium magnesium phosphate, NH4MgP04 . OHjO. 

Class 8. Bipyramidal or holohedral class. Type di-digonal equatorial. 3 rectangular 
digonal axes and 3 planes of symmetry perpendicular to each other. 

Example — Potfssiiim sulphate, K2*S04. 

IV. The Tetragonal System. 

Characterised by 3 rectangular axes, of which two, a and 6, are equal and arc, there- 
fore, both written as a, but the third, the vertical axis c, is different. Includes 
all crystals with one tetragonal axis of symmetry. 

a:a:c = l : 1 : ? a=^=7=90°. 
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Includes 7 classes. 

Class 9. Pyramidal class. Type, tetragonal polar. One tetragonal axis of symmetry. 

Example — Wulfenite, PbMoO*. 

Class 10. BIsphonoidal class. Tyi)e, tetragonal alternating. One tetragonal axis 
and a plane of compound symmetry i)eri|;ndicular to it. • 

Example — Only instance yet observed is the compound 2CaO . AI2O3 . SiOg, 

Class 11. Trapezohcdral class. Tjrpo, tetragonal holoaxial. One tetragonal axis 
and 4 digonal axes in the jdane perpendicular to it. 

Example — Strychnine sulphate, (CgjHggNgOg) . H2S()4 . GllgO. 

Class 12. Bipyraraidal class. Type, tetragonal equatorial. One tetragonal axis 
and a plane of symmetry peri)endicular to it. 

jS7a;amp/c~Sehcelite, CaW04. 

Class 13. Di tetragonal-pyramidal class. Type, ditctragonal polar. One tetragonal 
axis and 4 symmetry planes intersecting in it. 

Example — lodosuccinimide, C4H4()2NI. 

Class 14. Scalenohedral class. Type, ditctragonal alternating. One tetragonal axis 
and a plane of compound symmetry perpcndi(;ular to it ; 2 rectangular digonal 
axes lying in the latter piano ; 2 symmetry planes intersecting in the tetragonal 
axis and which bisect the angles of the two digonal axes. 

Example — Potassium dihydrogen phosphate, KH2PO4. 

Class 15. Ditctragonal- bi]jyramidal or holohedral class. Type, ditctragonal equa- 
torial. One tetragonal axis and 4 symmetry planes intersecting in it ; also a 
symmetry plane and 4 digonal axes all peri)endicular to the tetragonal axis. 

Example — Zircon, ZrSi()4. 

V. The Trigonal System, 

Characterised by 3 equal and equally inclined (otherwise than at 90°) axes, o, 6, c, 
all three written, therefore, as a. Includes all crystals with one trigonal axis of 
symmetry. 

a:a:a = l;l:l a = 

Includes 7 classes. 

Class 16. Pyramidal class. Type, trigonal polar. One trigonal axis of symmetry. 

Example — Sodium periodate, Nal()4 . SHgO. 

Class 17. Rhombohedral class. T3rpe, hexagonal alternating. One trigonal axis of 
symmetry which is also a hexagonal axis of compound symmetry. 

Example — Dioptase, CuH2Si04. 

(-lass 18. 3Vapezohcdral class, ^'’yjie, trigonal holoaxial. One trigonal axis and 3 
digonal axes in the plane perpendicular to it. 

Example — Quartz, SiOa- 

Class 19. Bipyraniidal class. Type, trigonal equatorial. One trigonal axis and a 
plane of symmetry perpendicular to it. 

No example yet found. 

Class 20. Ditrigonal-pyramidal class. Type, ditrigonal polar. One trigonal axis 
and 3 symmetry planes intersecting in it. 

Example — Tourmaline, H8Na2Pe4BeAl3Sii30es. 

Class 21. Ditrigonal-scalenohedral class. Tyx)e, dihexagonal alternating. One tri- 
gonal axis and 3 symmetry planes intersecting in it ; als<% 3 digonal axes in the 
plane perpendicular to the trigonal axis. 

Example — Calcite, CaCOg. 

Class 22. Ditrigonal-bipyramidal or holohedral class. Type, ditrigonal equatorial A 
trigohal axis and 3 symmetry planes intersecting in it ; also a symmetry piano 
and 3 digonal axes all perpendicular to the trigonal axis. 

Example — Silver hydrogen phosphate, AgjHPO*. 
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VI. The Hexagonal System, 

Characterised by 3 equal axes a, a, a, lying in the same plane and inclined at 60° to 
each other, and a fourth axis, the vertical axis c, peq)endicular to them and 
unequal to them in length. This latter is a hexagonal axis of symmetry. 

• a:a:a:c = l:l;l 4 ? a“/ii = 90°, 7-60°. 

Includes 5 classes. 

Class 23. Pyramidal class. Type, hexagonal polar. One hexagonal axis of symmetry. 

Example — Strontium aiitinionyl tartrate, Sr(SbO) 2 ((-'iH 4 ()c) 2 . 

Class 24. Trapezohedral class. Type, hexagonal holoaxial. One hexagonal axis and 
6 digonal axes in the plane ])eipendicular to it. 

Example — Barium antimonyl tartrate witl» pot. nitrate, (CiH 40 fi) 2 (SbC) 2 Ba* 
KNO 3 . 

Class 25. Bipyraniidal class. Tyjie, hexagonal equatorial. One hexagonal axis and 
one plane of symmetry perpendicular to it. 

Example — Apatite, CJa 6 p( P 04 ) 3 . 

Class 26. Bihexagonal'Pyramidal class. Type, dilioxagonal polar. One hexagonal 
axis and 6 symmetry j)lanes intersecting in it. 

Example — Greenockite, CdS. 

Class 27. Dihoxagonal-bipyramidal or liolohedral class. Type, dilioxagonal equa- 
torial. One hexagonal axis and 6 symmetry pianos intersecting in it ; also a 
symmetry plane and 6 digonal axes })ei*pcndicular to the hexagonal axis. 

Example — Beryl, Bcg Al 2 ( 8103 ) 0 . 

VII. The Cubic System. 

Characterised by 3 equal rectangular axes, «, 6 , c, all three written, therefore, as a. 
a:a:a=^l:l:l 

Includes the 5 classes with 3 re(;tangular digonal or tetragonal axes of symmetry 
and 4 trigonal axes of symmetry. ^ 

Class 28. Tetrahedral-pentagonal'dodecahcdral class. Typo, tessoral polar. 3 equal 
rectangular digonal axes and 4 equal trigonal axes equally inclined to the others. 

Example — Barium nitrate, Ba(N 03 ) 2 . 

Class 29. Pentagonal -icositetrahedral class. Ty{)e, tesscral holoaxial. 3 equal 
rectangular tetragonal axes ; 4 trigonal axes equally inclined to the tetragonal 
ones ; also 6 digonal axes each bisecting the angle between two of the tetragonal 
axes. 

Example — Cuprite, Cii^O. 

Class 30. Byakis-dodecahedral class. Type, tesscral ecuitral. 3 equal rectangular 
digonal axes and 4 eciual trigonal axes equally inclined to them ; also ,1 plaii(*s o 
symmetry perpendicular to the digonal axes. 

Example — Pyrites, PeSo. 

Class 31. Hexakis-tetrahcdral class. Typo, ditcssoral polar. 3 equal rectangular 
digonal axes and 4 equal trigonal axes equally inclined to them ; also 0 symmetry 
planes bisecting the angles of the symmetry i)lanes of class 30. 

Example — Tetrahedrite, CugSbSg. 101 

Class 32. Hexakis-octahedral or holohedral class. Tyi)c, ditesseral central. 3 equal 
rectangular tetragonal symmetry axes, 4 equal trigonal axes equally inclined to 
them, and 6 digoial axes each bisecting the angle between two of the tetragonal 
axes ; also 3 symmetry planes perpendicular to the tetragonal axes, and 6 sym- 
metry planes bisecting the angles between the first 3 symmetry planes. I his is 
4 he highest possible combination of elements of symmetry. 

Example — Fluorspar, CaF 2 . 
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TTIE CUBIC SYSTEM, ALSO CALLED REGULAR OR TESSERAL 

Three equal rectangular crystallographic axes. Symmetry elements char- 
acteristic of system: 3 rectangular digonal or tetragonal axes of 
symmetry and 4 trigonal axes of symmetry. 

This highest system of crystal symmetry consists of 5 classes, the 
lowest of which possesses the essential minimum elements of symmetry 
mentioned above, namely, 4 trigonal axes and 3 digonal axes of sym- 
metry, the latter arranged at right angles to eaedi other and coincident 
with the crystallographic axes. These elements of symmetry, and the 
repetitions of the general pole (likl) to wliieii by their operation they 
give rise, are shown in the stcreographic projection Fig. 79. The poles 



Fig. 79.— Class 28. Fig. 80.- Class 29. 


or points of emergence of the trigonal axes are indicated by small 
triangles, and the poles of the digonal axes by little ellipses. The 
facial poles in the upper hemisphere above the plane of the paper are 
indicated by dots as usual, and those of the loVer hemisphere by 
miniature rings. If the digonal axes be replaced by tetragonal ones, the 
poles of emergence of which from the sphere may be indicated by little 
squares, we have the second of the five classes, the projection of \fhich 
is given in Fig. 80, the figure being then seen to be symmetrical also 
about 6 new digonal axes arranged diagonally. In both figures the 
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crystallographic axes are indicated by the two rectangular diameters 
parallel to the edges of the page, and by the centre, which represents 
in the projection the diameter of the sphere perpendicular to the page. 

In the tetragonal system to be considered in Chapter XII., which 
most closely resembles the cubic system, the characteristic of the system 
is’ a single tetragonal axis. Similarly, the trigonal system described 
in Chapter XXII. possesses a single trigonal axis, and the hexagonal 
system considered in Chapter XX. is endowed with a single hexagonal 
axis of symmetry. It is the possession of this single vertical axis of 
trigonal, tetragonal, or hexagonal symmetry that unites the three 
systems named after those axes in the optically uniaxial class of 
crystals, conferring as it does special optical properties in the vertical 
direc'tion. But the cubic system is unique in possessing more than 
a single axis of higher symmetry than digonal. For the degree of 
symmetry goes up by leaps and hounds the moment we introduce more 
than one such axis of higher symmetry, so that even the lowest class 
of the cubic system becomes automatically possessed of four trigonal 
axes by the mere act of attemx)ting to add a second one ; and the 
lowest class but one comes into possession of three tetragonal axes 
when we attempt to add one more to the single one of the tetragonal 
system. 

The lowest class of the cubic system, class 28, is distinguished, 
therefore, by having more than one trigonal axis of symmetry, a single 
trigonal axis being the characteristic of the trigonal system. The 
addition of one more can only be effected in such a manner as to 
produce by the operation of the pair a solid which is really symmetrical 
about four sucli trigonal axes. Four, therefore, is the smallest number 
of trigonal axes that we can have in operation, the moment we step 
above a single trigonal axis. These four are the normals to the 
regular octahedron or tetrahedron faces, their angle of mutual inter- 
section being the same as the crystallographic angle over the edges 
of the tetrahedron, 109° 28'. The poles of emergence of these four 
trigonal axes arc indicated in Fig. 79 by the little triangles, occupying 
the positions of the octahedron poles. If we take any general facial 
pole (hkl) in the upper right front octant, rotation for 120° and 240° 
round the trigonal axis emerging in this octant will cause the facial 
pole to be repeated twice more at 120° intervals in the octant, niaking 
three facial poles altogether in that octant, as indicated by the three 
dots. If now we rotate the whole for 120° about an adjacent trigonal 
axis, say that emerging in the left front octant, the three poles of the 
upper right front octant become coincident with three analogous ones in 
the lower left front octant, as indicated by the three little rings. This 
can be readily verified with a model of an octahedron (Fig. 85), through 
the centres of the four pairs of parallel faces of which long needles have 
been perpendicularly inserted ; for on rotating the octahedron for 120 , 
tha^ is, until the original aspect is restored, about the needle correspond- 
ing to the trigonal axis in question, the upper right front face will be 
seen to become the lower left front one. 
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Similarly, a further rotation for 120° about either this same trigonal 
axis or the trigonal axis emerging in the upper right back octant 
reproduces the original three dotted poles in the upper left back octant, 
as again indicated by three dots, and rotation for 120° in the inverse 
way, or 240° in the same way, about the fourth trigonal axis emerging 
in the upper left back octant will repeat the first three dotted poles 
as ring-poles in the lower right back octant. All these effects can be 
verified in the same manner by the rotation of the octahedron about 
the corresponding needles. 

The total effect is thus to produce a 12-faced solid, the tetrahedral 
pentagonal dodecahedron (Figs. 128 and 129), which has two sets, of three 
faces each, in each hemisphere, alternately arranged in the two hemi- 
spheres as regards octants, as will be clear from the y^rojection (Fig. 79). 
It will be obvious, on insj^ection of this figure, that there is further sym- 
metry about three mutually rectangular digonal axes, which are identical 
with the axes of the cube. For, half a revolution about any one of the 
three will end with the figure being of precisely the same aspect as it was 
before the rotation. 

Class 29 is produced by adding to these symmetry elements of 
class 28 six more digonal axes parallel to the normals to the faces 
of the rhombic dodecahedron (a well-known solid which will be fully 
described a few yiages hence and illustrated in Fig. 86), that is, bisecting 
the angles between the cube normals. Fig. 80 shows the conditions, and 
it will be observed that the six new axes of symmetry occuy^y the diagonal 
diameters of the sphere. Moreover, it will be observed that the three old 
digonal axes are now indicated by squares, for the figure is such that 
rotation for 90° about those cube normals recovers the same aspect again, 
so that these axes are no longer merely digonal but tetragonal. Thus 
here we jump, as it were, from the single tetragonal axis of the tetragonal 
system to a class of symmetry possessing three such axes. The faces of 
the solid are double the number of those of class 28, being 24, every polo 
of class 28 having in class 29 a fellow in the other hemisphere, by rotation 

for 180° about one of the six new digonal 
axes. It is the pentagonal icositetra- 
hedron (Figs. 124 and 125). 

This is the maximum combination of 
symmetry axes possible to a crystal, and 
any further advance in symmetry must 
be brought about by the addition of planes 
of symmetry. We then obtain three 
further classes, 30, 31, and 32. 

Class 30, represented in stereographic 
projection by Fig. 84, is produced by 
adding to class 28 three symmetry planes 
parallel to the faces of the cube, indicated 
by the primitive circle and the two dia- 
meters parallel to the edges of the page being drawn in continuous lines. 
By repetition about these three planes of symmetry the 12 facial poles of 
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Fig. 79 become doubled, each one having a parallel fellow added at the 
other side of the centre, so that all the facial-polar positions are occupied 
by ringed dots. The solid produced is the dyakis dodecahedron (Fig. 
115). A further effect of the addition of the three planes of symmetry 
is to render the four trigonal axes also hexagonal axes of compound or 
reflective symmetry, and the littl# triangles are surrounded by hexagons 
to indicate the fact. 

Class 31 is formed by adding to the symmetry elements of class 28 
six planes of symmetry parallel to the faces of the rhombic. dodecahedron, 
that is, planes at 45° to the cube faces, the angles of intersection of which 
they consequently bisect. They are indicated in Fig, 82 by the two 
diagonal diameters and four circular arcs being drawn in continuous lines. 
The effect is to add also 12 more faces to the 12 of class 28, but this time 
by adding three more facial poles to the three already present in each 
octant, in the case of the four octants occupied by poles in class 28, pro- 




ducing as the solid the hcxakis tetrahedron (Fig. 107). Moreover, the 
three cube normals become tetragonal axes of compound symmetry, hence 
the ellipses indicating their points of emergence from the s])here are 
interpenetrated by squares in Fig. 82. 

Finally, by combining all the elements of symmetry present in all the 
other four classes, or, which is the same thing, those of classes 29, 30, 
and 31, we arrive at the class of highest possible crystal symmetry, class 32, 
possessing 22 elements of symmetry, indicated in stereographic projection by 
Fig. 83. In this class we have present the three tetragonal axes of symmetry, 
coincident with the crystallographic axes, the four trigonal axes of 
symmetry, which are also hexagonal axes of compound symmetry, and the 
six digonal axes of symmetry, bisecting the angles of intersection of the 
tetragonal ones ; al^^o three rectangular planes of symmetry parallel to 
the faces of the cube and intersecting in the crystallographic axes and 
the three tetragonal axes, and six diagonal planes of symmetry bisecting 
the angles of the cube planes, that is, parallel to the faces of the rhombic 
dodecahedron, intersecting each other in pairs in the crystallographic 
axes, and intersecting the 3 cubic planes of symmetry in the six digonal 
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Before leaving the consideration of these three important simple 
forms it is advisable that their stereographic projection should be given 
and thoroughly understood, as a necessary basis of operations for 
practical work on cubic crystals. It is given in Fig. 92. The poles of 
the cube faces are marked c, those of the octahedron o, and those of the 
rhombic dodecahedron d. The primiti^ circle is, of course, the plane ^f 
the crystallographic axes a and the third axis c perpendicular to the 
plane of the paper being represented by the pole in the centre. This 
pole is also that of the pair of parallel horizontal cube faces, the poles 
of the two pairs of vertical faces being at the extremities of the axes 
a and h on the primitive circle. 

Tho poles of the rhombic dodecahedron arc next found as follows. Four of them 
are situated at the points midway between, that is, 45*^ from, the poles of tho cube on 

tho primitive circle. The 
remaining eight are situ- 
ated at the similar 45° 
positions on the great 
circles the projections of 
which are the diameters 
which represent also the 
axes a and h and join tho 
poles of the cube faces. 
To find the projections of 
tho dodecahedron poles on 
these diameters, one opera- 
tion only is sufficient, and 
it will incidentally also 
afford us the means of 
locatmg the poles of the 
octahedron. The opera- 
tion required is an appli- 
cation of the rule given 
on page 97 in Chapter VI., 
namely, to find first the 
pole of tho zone, and then 
to join it to a point marked off along the primitive circle at the required angle (here 
45°) from tho end of the diameter representing the zone. To find, for instance, the 
pole (101) on the zone circle re})resented by the vertical diameter: — The pole of the 
zone circle may be either extremity of the horizontal diameter on the primitive 
circle. Let it bo the left extremity which is taken, coincident with the facial pole 
(OTO) of the cube. The 45° points have already been marked off along the primitive 
circle in finding tho poles of the dodecahedron which lie on that circle ; wo have, 
therefore, merely to join the pole (OlO) to the pole of one of the two dodecahedron 
faces already found in the right primitive semicircle, say (110). The lino thus drawn 
cuts the vertical diameter, representing tho zone circle on which we desire to find one 
of the dodecahedron poles, at the particular dodecahedron i>ole^roquired, (101). From 
tho centre, with the distance between the poles (001) and (101) as radius, we have only 
to mark off the three other similar positions, one (101) above the centre along the same 
zone circle, and the other two (Oil) and (Oil) at the symmetrical right and left positions 
on the zone circle represented by the horizontal diameter. Each of the four portions 
thus found as the projections of dodecahedron faces represents two faces, one in the 
upper hemisphere, marked by a dot, and another vertically beneath it in the lower 
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hemisphere, which might, if desired, be marked by a miniature ring surrounding the 
dot, and which has similar indices except that the c index is negative. If we now draw 
circular arcs through these four poles just found and the poles of both cube and dodeca- 
hedron on the primitive circle, so as to connect up all the possible zones, as shown in 
Fig. 92, wo find that the arcs terminating at the cube poles intersect each other in pairs 
on*the diagonal diameters, and these poi#ts of intersection of throe zones are the poles of 
the octahedron faces. This can bo immediately proved by calculating the angle between 
any two of these octahedron poles on the projection, say between (1 U) and (111 ), when 
it will be found to be the accepted octahedron angle. The calculation is very simple, 
if we consider the half angle (111) : (101). For in the triangle made by this arc with 
the central pole (001) the angle at (001) is 45'*, the arc (001 ) : (101) is also 45°, and the 
angle at (101) is a right angle. Constructing a Napierian . 

diagram, as shown in Fig. 93, we have by Napier’s rules : 


cos 0 “Sin 45° cos 45° 


0 


1 


== 00 ° 



sin do — cot o tan 45°. 

Log. cot 60° i-76144 
Log. tan 45” 0*00000 

Log. sin do 1*76144 
do - 35° 15*9^ 



It will be shown directly to be instructive to know the ' 

value of this angle at o. But if we had not needed it wo 

might have calculated the angle do more directly from the Napierian diagram thus : 


sin 45° = tan do cot 45”, or tan do — sin 45° tan 45°. 
Log. sin 45° T*84949 
Log. tan 45° 0-00000 

Log. tan do 1*84949 
do =35° 16*9' 


Hence the whole arc oo, (111) : (111), twice do, is 70° 31*8', which is the angle 
between the normals to any two adjacent octahedron faces. 

'J’he angular value of the arc co, (001) : (111), may also ho found from the same 
triangle ; 

cos CO— cos do cos do 

r--cos 35° 15*9' cos 45° 

Log. cos 35° 15-9' L91195 

Log. cos 45° 1*84949 

Log. cos CO 1*76144 

co = 54° 44*1' 


Thus the arc c = (001) ; o = (111) is 54° 44*1', the half supplement of the octahedron 
angle. It is also the complement of the angle do just found, for do = (110) : (111) is 
the same as the latter, (101) : (111), as is proved by this calculation. The angle at 
o = (lll) between the two arcs just calculated has also been shown above to be 60°. 
As each of these arcs represents an edge, the arc co corresponding to that formed by 
the truncation of the upper right front octahedron face by the top cube face, or the 
parallel right front horizontal edge of the octahedron, and the arc oo to the front upper 
edge qf the octahedron, this angle of 60° is the angle between two adjacent edges of 
the octahedron face, that is, the face is an equilateral triangle. 

Hence we now know the whole of the angular dimensions of every part of the 
stereographic prpjection, both interpolar (interfacial) arcs and interzonal angles. 
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As we now thoroughly understand, therefore, the stereographic 
projection of these simple holohedral forms of the cubic system, we are 

in a more favourable position to appreciate 
the expression of the symmetry of this 
highest /^lass 32 of the cubic system, as 
given in Fig. 94, which is Fig. 83 repeated 
here for convenience of reference. 

The poles of emergence on the surface 
of the sphere of projection of the various 
axes of symmetry are indicated in the 
manner proposed by Gadolin. The 3 
tetragonal axes, identical with the crystal- 
lographic axes, are indicated by little 
squares, the 4 trigonal axes, which also 
act as hexagonal axes of compound sym- 
metry, are represented by little triangles 
surrounded by hexagons, and the 6 digonal axes are marked by elliptical 
rings. The 3 tetragonal poles are identical with those of the cube faces, 



the 4 trigonal with 
those of the octa- 




hedral faces, and 
the 6 digonal with 
those of the rhombic 
dodecahedron. The 
small ringed dots 
also given on the 
projection are the 
poles of the general 
holohedral form 
{hkl\ of the system, 
the 48-faced hexakis 
octahedron (Fig. 
96), the dot repre- 
senting the face on 
the ui)per hemi- 
sphere and the ring 
that on the lower 
one. The actual 
hexakis octahedron 



shown is the com- 
monest one {321}. 
This form is the 
next to be con- 


Fig. 95. — ^Axcs and Planes of Cubic Symmetry. 


sidered, but before passing to it reference must be made to the attempt 
in Fig. 95 to exhibit the axes and planes of symmetry of the cubic system 
in perspective about a cube. Owing to their number, it is not easy to 
do so with great clearness in a single diagram (except as just shown, in 
stereographic projection), but by marking the three types of symmetry 
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axes with the Gadolin symbols as in the case of the stereographic pro- 
jection, and by emphasising the three rectangular planes of symmetry 
coincident with the crystallographic axial planes by means of thicker 
lines, to distinguish them from the six diagonal planes of symmetry 
drawn in thin lines, the element| of the perfect symmetry of class 32 of 
the cubic system may be grasped. A comparison with Fig. 94 will 
be found very helpful, and the two figures arc placed near to each other 
for the purpose of facilitating such a comparison. 

The high order of symmetry which is displayed in the cubic system will 
be very apparent from this diagram, Fig. 95. For, as explained on page 
143, there are no less than 22 elements of symmetry present in class 32. 

It is of historic interest that the perfection of symmetry inherent in 
the cube was clearly recognised by the ancient Greek geometricians, 
a fact which is reflected in the adoption by the Greeks of the cube as the 
general emblem of perfection. Hence it is that in the descrijition of the 
Holy City, given in the Book of the Revelation of St. John the Divine,^ 
its ideal perfection is symbolised by the properties of the cube. For we 
read (as translated from the original Greek) the city lieth foursquare,’’ 
and “ the length and the breadth and the height of it are equal.” 

(4) Wo now come to the consideration of the general hololiedral form of the system 
above referred to, [hkl ] , the hexakis octahedron. As its name implies, it may bo 
considered as an octahedron each face of which is replaced 
by 6 others, thus producing a solid of 48 faces. Or it may 
be more generally regarded as the figure demanded by 
the full symmetry of the cubic system when any one face 
{hkl) is assumed to exist. That is, any face (AH), cutting 
off unequal intercepts from the three axes, requires to bo 
associated with 47 others in order to fulfil the conditions 
of full cubic symmetry. The liexakis octahedron 1321 j 
is shown in Fig. 96. 

Each facial pole occupies one of the continuous -line 
triangles of the stereographu; projection shown in Fig. 94. 

Thefaccs themselves, when all are equally devcloxied, are 
, , , /. , , r • i n»e Tloxakis 

shai>ed as scalene triangles, the edges ot intersection Ortahednm [321}. 

which form these triangles lying in the various planes of 

symmetry. There are thus three kinds of edges, the triangles being all similar, and 
there are consequently in general three correspondingly different sets of angles, over 
these edges, betweim the normals to adjacent faces. These three angles as measured 
goniornctrically are given below for the two commonest representatives of the form, 

Angle over Angle over Angle over 

Longust Edge. Shortest Bilge. Mcillum Edge. 

21" 47' 21° 47' 31" 0' 

17 45 35 57 25 13 

The edges of medium length lie in the three axial planes of symmetry, and the 
sections of the crystal made by these planes are octagons of equal edges but not regular, 
the angles being of two alternating kinds. 

In the representation of the form [.321} in Fig. 96 the indices of the vanous faces 
on the front hemisphere are inserted, in order to indicate the character of the permuta- 

I “ The Revelation of St. John the Divine,” chap, xxi., verse 16. 


{321 j and [4211. 


For [321} 
For {421 1 

I 
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tioiifl of tlie three numbers which occur. This particular hexakis octahedron has the 
l)eculiaafity that, as indicated by the above angular values, the angles over two kinds 
of edges, the longest and the shortest, are equal. 

The solid angles are of three kinds, six eight-faced the points of which are on 
the erystallographic axes, eight six-faced meeting in the four trigonal axes, and 
twelve four-faced meeting in the 6 digonal axe^ of symmetry. * 

All faces having throe unequal indices belong to this form. 

The hexakis octahedron is scarcely known in its simple form, for, although 
many diamonds ^ appear to he hexakis octahedra, their faces are usually so rounded 
that it is not possible to verify the presence of the form 
by measurement. But it is often found in combination 
with other of the holohedral forms of the cubic system, 
for instance in spinel and garnet. Fig. 97 shows a 
garnet exhibiting a combination of the hexakis octa- 
hedron [321] , the faces of which are marked with the 
letter A, with the rhombic dodecahedron {110}, the 
faces of which are marked d. The edges hd arc parallel 
to the longer edges hh of the hexakis octahedron [321] , 
the rhombic dodexjahedron faces replacing the four-faced 
solid angles of this particular hexakis octahedron in a 
symmetrical manner; the poles of {321 1 are con- 
sequently situated on the dodecahedral arc zones, 
those shown in dotted lines in Fig, 94, that is, the 
faces of [321} belong to the dodecahedral zones. 

(5) When two of the index numbers in the symbol {hkl) become equal the number 
of permutations of the indices, and therefore the number of faces com])rising the form, 
is reduced to half, namely, 24, There are two new varieties of simple forms thus 
produced, in which the two equal indices are respectively less or greater than the third. 
The former case is that of the icositetrahedron, the latter that of the triakis octahedron. 
The indices of these two forms are usually written as [Id'k] and [JiJd ] , h being greater 
than either k or L 

The icositetrahedron, the (sornmonest representative of which, {211] , is shown in 
Fig. 98, possesses only two kinds of edges, half being of each kind. There arc 24 
longer edges lying in the axial planes, of which every four 
make up a solid angle the j)oint of which is on the crystallo- 
graphic axis, and 24 shorter edges lying in the 6 diagonal 
pianos of symmetry, of which the eight sets of three each 
meet in a solid angle on the trigonal axes of symmetry. 

The faces also group themselves into six other sets of four 
each, two longer and two shorter edges in each set, meet- 
ing in the digonal axes of symmetry. The icositetrahedron 
may be regarded as derived from the liexakis octahedron 
by the fusion into a single face of the two faces meeting in 
each of the longest of the three kinds of edges possessed 
by that 48-faccd solid. 

Leucite, KAl(Si 03 ) 2 t and garnet exhibit characteristic- 
ally the icositetrahedron {2ll{. An icositotrahedral 
crystal of garnet showing also faces of the rhombic dodecahedrSn will be fully worked 
through as a practical goniometrical example in the next chapter. 

The angles met with in measurements on the goniometer, between the normals to 
adjacent faces of the two commonest icositetrahedra, are as under : 

* For the structure of the diamond as revealed by X-rays, and its interesting 
bearing on the chemistry of carbon, see Chapter XXXltl. 
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The Icositetrahedron {23 1] . 
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Over the Longer Over tlio Shorter 
Edges. Bd^ea. * 

For {211} . . . 48° 11' 33° 33' 

*For {31 IJ ... 35 6 50 29 

• (6) The triakis octahedron, of whi^ the forms {221] and {33 Ij arc those most 
commonly met with, may be regarded as an octahedron every face of which is replaced 
by a low three -faced pyramid, or a hexakis octahedron the 
shortest edges of which have disappeared, the two faces 
on each side of each such short edge having become one 
face. Its faces arc all isosceles triangles, the 12 longer 
edges of which all lie in the 3 principal planes of symmetry, 
four in each, and are actually parallel to (or they may be 
regarded as identical with) the edges of the octahedron. 

The form J221} is shown in Fig. 99. The angle over 
these edges, between the normals to each pair of faces 
forming the edge by tlieir intersection, for the form 
{221 j , is 38° 57', and for the form ].331J , 26° 32'. The 
other 24 shorter edges intersect in 8 three-faced solid 
angles, the imints of which lie on the axes of trigonal tIjc Triakis OctiiluMlron {221 j. 
symmetry. The angle over these shorter edges, between 

the normals to the adjacent faces forming the edge in each case, is 27° 16' for tho 
form {221 j and 37° 52' for the form ]331}. The triakis octahedron shows also six 
eight-faced solid angles, the q\ioins of which arc formed by four longer and four shorter 
edges alternately arranged, and the points of which are identical with the apices of tho 
octahedron. The diamond sometimes exhibits the form [221] . 

(7) The last holohedral form of the cubic system, the tetrakis hexahedron, is pro- 
duced when one of the indices is zero, that is, when each face is parallel to one of the 
crystallographic axes, and when the other two indices are 
unlike (if alike the dodecahedron is the solid produced). 
Its poles all lie on the 3 groat circles formed by the inter- 
section of the three axial planes with the sphere, that is, 
on the primitive circle and the two axial diameters. Its 
|210J representative is shown in Fig. 100. It may be 
regarded as a cube the faces of which have been replaced 
by a low four-faced pyramid, or as produced by tho 
disappearance of tho medium edges of the hexakis 
octahedron, tho two faces on each side of each such 
medium edge having coalesced into one. Each face is 
an isosceles triangle, the 12 longer sides (one in each 
triangle) being identical with the edges of the cube, and 
the 24 shorter ones meeting in fours on the crystallo- 
graphic axes. The goniomctrical angle over tho longer edges, that is, tho angle 
between the normals to each pair of faces intersecting in a longer edge, in tho cases 
of the two tetrakis hexahedra most frequently met with, has the following values : 

For {210}, 36° 52'; for {310|, 5.3° 8'. 

The angle over the shoifer edges is the same in the case of the form {210} as it is over 
the longer edges, namely, 36° 52', but in the case of {310} it is diflferent, namely, 25° 51'. 

There are also eight six-faced solid angles the apices of which lie on the four trigonal 
axes, the quoins being composed of three longer and three shorter edges, alternately 
arranged. 

The simplest form, {210},- that represented in Fig. 100, is exhibited by fluor-spar, 
CaFa, 
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Combination^ of the three forms last described and the three primary forms are 
shown in the next three illustrations, Figs. 101, 102, and 103. 

Fig. 101 represents a combination of the cube (faces marked c), octahedron (o), and 
rhombic dodecahedron (d) with the icositetrahedron {211}, the faces of which are marked 
with the letter i. The solid angles of the last-named predominating solid are replaced 
by smaller faces of the three primary forms, ftid the figure illustrates clearly the f&ct 
that the faces of the cube, icositetrahedron, octahedron, and rhombic dodecahedron, 
always follow each other in the same zone. Also the icositetrahedron {211} lies in the 
same cross-zones with the dodecahedron faces alone, so that the faces of this particular 
form {211} directly replace the dodecahedron edges. Other icositetrahodra do not 
thus exactly, in parallel fashion, blunt the edges of the dodecahedron, but modify 
either the solid angles terminating on the crystallographic axes or those occupying the 
middle of the octants. Fig. 102 represents a rhombic dodecahedron (d) the three- 
edged solid angles of which are all modified by small faces, marked f, of the triakis 
octahedron {221}. Fig. 103 represents the combination of tho octahedron (o) and 



tetrakis hexahedron [210}, the solid angles of tho preponderating octahedron being 
all modified by four little faces of the latter form, marked p. 

List of Forms in Class 32. 

In the following list we have a summary of the forms belonging to class 32, which 
have now all been fully described ; 

{100} Cube or hexahedron. {^K)} Tetrakis hexahedron. 

{110} Rhombic dodecahedron. {hkk} Icositetrahedron. 

{Ill} Octahedron. \hhl\ Triakis octahedron. 

{hU\ Hexakis octahedron. 

All the substances mentioned in the foregoing discussion of cubic forms, namely, 
rock salt, fluor-spar, galena, spinel, magnetite, garnet, diamond, and Icucite, belong 
to this class 32 of perfect cubic symmetry. Rock salt, sodium chloride, NaCl, was 
formerly, on the evidence of pentagonal icositetrahedral etch-figures now recognised 
to have been immature (longer action of the solvent producing hexakis-octahedral 
figures), supposed to belong to the pentagonal icositetrahedral class 29, like potassium 
and ammonium chlorides, KCl and NH^Cl ; it is now, however, regarded as truly 
holohedral of class 32. A very interesting photoraicrograpn showing very perfect 
cubes of rock salt is reproduced in Fig. 104 on Plate II. It shows a field in a crystal of 
quartz under only a low power (one-inch objective with small stop, and a low power 
eyepiece). Three large cavities are revealed, tho two larger of which each contain 
a saturated aqueous solution of sodium chloride, a cube of the salt which has crystal- 
lised out, and a bubble of water- vapour. The smaller of these two cavities has tho 
^huther remarkable attribute of taking the shape of a quartz cxystal, a hexagonal 
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prism terminated by two compleifiaentary rhombohedra ; it is, as it were, a negative 
crystal, like the water>flowers (Fig. 442, p. 646) produced by heat rays passing through ice. 

The diamond has been usually classed as hexakis tetrahedral, in class 31, but it will 
be shown in Chapter XXVIII. (see Fig. 397) that it is really holohedral, of class32. The 
largest diamond yet found was the “ Cullinan,” discovered in the Premier mine near 
Pretoria, South Africa, in the year 1906 It weighed 3026*7 English carats or 621*2 
grams (1*37 lb. avoirdupois), an English carat being then 205*3 milligrams, and was 4 
inches in its largest dimension. It was presented to King Edward VII. in 1907, and 
when cut furnished two brilliants of .516*5 and 309*2 carats, each larger than any other 
cut diamond, besides 7 other largo brilliants and nearly a hundred smaller brilliants. 
The celebrated Koh-i-noor, for instance, presented to Queen Victoria by the East 
India Company in 1850 and which was in Queen Mary’s crown, weighed 186 carats 
when first cut in India, but was reduced by re-cutting in this country to 106 carats. 

The “ carat,” the standard of weight used for precious stones, until the year 1914 
was 205*3 milligrams as employed in the United Kingdom, as above mentioned, 151*4 
carats being contained in one troy ounce. By an Order in Council of October 16, 
1913, the British carat was legally fixed at the round metric figure of 200 milligrams, 
the change being ordained to occur on April 1, 1914. This was the outcome of a 
recommendation of the International Committee of Weights and Measures in 1905 
and of the Metric Convention of 1907, and by 1912 the weight of 200 milligrams was 
in use in fifteen countries, including France and Cormany. In that year the National 
Association of Goldsmiths also recommended its adoption in this country, and the 
Board of Trade then proceeded to arrange for the Order in Council. 

The origin of “ carat ” is probably connected with Ceratonia siligya, the carob or 
locust tree so common on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, the seeds of which are 
very uniform in size so as to be useful as small rough weights ; their pod, the ” locust 
bean ” or “ »St. John’s bread,” is horn -shaped, and its name is derived from the Greek 
word for horn, Kepdnov, Both the Greek carat and the Boman siliqua were 
used for weighing gold as well as precious stones and pearls, and as 24 of either were 
contained in Constantine’s gold solidus (one-sixth of the troy ounce) it is likely that 
this is the origin of the method of denoting the fineness of gold. Thus the 22 carat 
gold of the British coinage contains 22 parts of pure gold and 2 parts of the baser 
metal employed to increase its durability. 

The natural crystals of many “ native ” metals, for instance gold, platinum, silver, 
lead, and copper, also belong to class 32.^ 

Practical Goniometrical Considerations regarding Holohedral Cubic 
Crystals. — There are three methods of recognising the various forms 
which are developed on a cubic crystal. Wo have first the appearance, 
and it is of immense help in deciphering a complicated crystal showing 
numerous forms to be able, owing to familiarity with them, to recognise 
the seven holohedral types now discussed at sight. This would be 
fairly easy if the various faces were relatively equally developed, as 
they have been drawn in the illustrations now given. They are repre- 
sented thus, with a convenient point taken as centre and all the faces 
drawn in equipoise ^nd equidistant from that centre, in order to exhibit 
the ideal symmetrical figure in which the planes of symmetry may be at 
once apparent. They are all drawn to scale, with the axes arranged 
according to the convention to be explained in Chapter XXV., according 

^ For the structure as revealed by X-rays of rock salt, potassium chloride, 
diamond, fluor-spar, spinel, and magnetite, and of native copper, silver, gold, and lead, 
see Chapter XXXIIl. 
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to wliich |>arallel faces a|9>l]i^ar as sucK, in order to avoifi the Uilcertainty 
which worfld be introduced as to whether certain faces were intended to 
be parallel or not, if they were drawn in ordinary perspective. Such 
ideal crystals are, however, but very rarely seen in actual practice, and 
in this book it is the author’s specia^ purpose to smooth the way to 
practical work. As the faces, therefore, cannot be expected to be found 
Mri exact equipoise, a very mature judgment and familiarity is required 
to detect the faces of the various forms, and even then, in the end, 
except perhaps as regards such simple forms as the cube, octahedron, 
and dodecahedron, or occasionally the icositetrahedron (which in garnet, 
for instance, is often characteristically clearly displayed, as shown in 
Fig. 132), the second and third methods have to be employed before the 
crystallographer can be certain as to the forms present. 

The second method of recognition of forms is by means of the angles, 
which, as already stated, are fixed, definite, and invariable for all cubic 
forms. This is, of course, the only trustworthy test. The angles of all the 
seven forms, as regards the two commonest representatives in each case 
where more than one representative is possible, have been given i» the 
present chapter, to simplify the identification. It will be observed that 
all these angles are fixed by the nature of the symmetry itself, the cubic 
being the only system in which this is the case. 

The third method, that by the position of the pole of any face on 
the stereographic projection, is bound up with the second method, and 
the construction of the stercographic projection should be the first act 
after a few preliminary goniometrical measurements. In the presence 
of numerous forms, it becomes difficult to recognise the angles of the 
various specific forms, owing to intermediate faces of other forms 
intervening ; and several angles require to be added together, in order 
to obtain the form angle. J3ut when the poles arc carefully plotted out 
on the stereographic projection, it becomes easy to recognise the various 
forms, both by the actual positions of the poles on the projection and 
by the angles between them, obtained, if necessary, by adding together 
the intermediate angles which make them up, as just indicated. 

In Fig. 105 is given the stereographic projection of a combination of all 
the seven holohedral forms of the cubic system. It appears complicated, 
but as the four quadrants are symmetrically alike, it is only necessary to 
study one quadrant. The seven forms are indicated both by their indices 
and by significant letters, poles marked c belonging to cube faces, those 
marked o to the o(;tahedron, d stands for the rhombic dodecahedron, 
h for the hexakis octahedron {3211, i for the icositetrahedron {211}, 
t for the triakis octahedron {221}, and p for the tetrakis hexahedron {210f. 
The letter p is used to designate the last-mentione<J form because t is 
already adopted for the triakis octahedron, and because, the two hemihedral 
forms of the tetrakis hexahedron are the pentagonal dodecahedra to be 
described under class 30. The poles of the faces of these several forms 
can, therefore, be readily identified. 

In the next chapter two actual examples of cubic crystals, a garnet 
and a crystal of cobaltite, showing several of these forms, will be 
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goniometrjcally wcarked through, -their etereo^a^hio Jiroje^tions con- 
structed step by step from the measiiremehts, and the determination of 
the indices of the more complex forma described, together with the 
mode of carrying out all necessary calculations. 


• c Too 



Fig. 105.— Stereographio Projection of the seven Uolohedral (’uhic Forias. 


The so-called IIemihedral and Tktartohedral Forms of the 

Cubic System. 

Class SI . — Hexakis Tetrahedral Class y also called Telrahedrite Class. 

Hemihedrism of the Inclined- Face Character. Tyjyc, Dilesseral Polar. 

In the crystals of this class the three axial pianos are no longer 
symmetry planes, but the other six diagonal pianos of symmetry 
remain. The effect is to cause the digonal axes also to disappear, and 
to convert the 3 tetragonal axes into (ligonal axes of ordinary or simple 
symmetry, although it will be seen that they still remain tetragonal 
axes of compound or reflective symmetry. The stereographic projection 
of the asymmetry axes and of the general form {hid) is given in Fig. 106, 
which is Fig. 82 repeated here for convenience. 

The general form in question, called the hexakis tetrahedron, is shown in Fig. 107, 
which represents the form {321}. It was formerly considered as the hemihcdral form 
of the hexakis octahedron, derived by suppression of the faces in alternate octants. 
But it is more conformable to the theory of crystals as homogeneous structures to 
regard it as the solid figure obtained by the repetition of any face {hkl)y having 3 
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different index numbers, about the particular elements of symmetry distinguishing this 
class. There are really two such solids, a positive and a negative, corresponding to 

the two possibilities of choice of alternate octants, 
but the two are seen to be identical when turned 
about and examined separately, provided the 3 
index numbers are the same. No face on tliis 
solid ha? a parallel face. The diamond is occa- 
sionally found in hexakis tetrahedra. The left 
one of the two top diamonds in the set of ten 
shown in Fig. 820 in Chapter LI. is clearly of 
hexakis tetrahedral habit, as is also the diamond 
shown at h in Fig. 397 in Chapter XXVIII. 

The interfacial angles of the hexakis tetra- 
hedron, in the case of {321^, are the same as 
in the case of the hexakis octahedron as regards 
the 3 long and 3 short edges of the six-faced 
solid angle occupying the middle of the octant 
and brought over intact from the hexakis octahedron. Over the new hemihedral 
medium edges the angle is 59° 5". 




FlO. lOT.—'J’ho Hexakis Tetrahedron. 



If we next consider what happens to the icositetraliedron, in which we have two 
equal indices which are less than the third, the common form being I2llj , we find 
that it becomes the triakis tetrahedron, or trigonal dodecahedron, shown in Fig. 108. 



The two varieties, positive and negative, are found to be identical when examined 
irrespective of their positions in situ. The longer edges are those of the regular 
tetrahedron, and the angle over these edges, between the normals to the pairs of 
faces forming them, in the case of {211} is 70° 32', the angle of the octahedron. The 
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three faces forming a low pyramid on each tetrahedron face, and meeting in the three 
shorter edges, have the same inclination over these edges as they have on the original 
icositetrahodron. 

The holohedral triakis octahedron, with two equal indices greater than the third, 
for instance the common form {221}, becomes the deltoid dodecahedron, shown in Kg. 
109, under the operation of the symmetry elements of this class. The faces of this 
solid, as its name implies, are dcltoidail four-sided figures, with two pairs of equal 
sides, the angles of the figure being such that one diagonal joins opposite equal angles 
and the other unequal ones. The two complementary forms appear identical when 
regarded away from their positions of derivation. In the case of {221} the angles 
over the new hemihedral edges are right angles, the other interfacial angles over the 
edges of the three-faced pyramids remaining as in the triakis octahedron. 

The octahedron under the ojjeration of class 31 symmetry becomes the regular 
tetrahedron, Fig. ill, the manner of origin being illustrated in Fig. 110, in which the 
tetrahedron is drawn in thick lines and the original octahedron in thin lines. The 
two varieties, the positive and negative tetrahedra, are only distinguishable by their 
different position when in situ as derived. The tetrahedron has six equal edges over 




which the angle is 109° 28', between the normals to the two faces intersecting in the 
edge. Each face of the tetrahedron is an equilateral triangle. 

The tetrahedron is so characteristic a form of grey copper ore, fahl-ore, CuaSbSg, 
that this mineral is commonly called tetrahedrite, and the name “ tetrahedrite class ” 
is often given to the type of symmetry of class 31. Fig. 112 represents a crystal of 
tetrahedrite, exhibiting the faces of the positive tetrahedron t~ |111}, the rhombic 
dodecahedron d={110}, and the positive and negative triakis tetrahedra [211} 
and -i=i2Tl!. The composition is essentially CugSbSg, but the copper is often 
partially replaced by small quantities of iron, silver, zinc, or mercury. 

To summarise, we have the following forms in this class : 

List of Forms in Class 3L 

{100} Cube or hexahedron. {AiW)} Tetrakis hexahedron. 

{110} Rhombic dodecahedron. {hkk} Positive triakis tetrahedron ; {RA:} 

{111} Positive tetrahedron ; {ill} nega- negative triakis tetrahedron. 

tive tetrahedron. [khl] Positive deltoid dodecahedron ; 

{hhl\ negative deltoid dodeca* 
'' hedron. 

{hkl} Positive hexakis tetrahedron; {hkl} 
negative hexakis tetrahedron. 

The Beal Nature of Hemihedrism and Tetartohedrism. — The cube, 
the rhombic dodecahedron, and the tetrakis hexahedron still retain their 
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excellent criterion of their grouping into positive and negative com- 
plementary forms of separate individuality, or of their combined 
nature as a complete holohedral form. For instance, in the case of 
the two complementary triakis tetrahcdra z — {211} and -i=={211} of 
tetrahedrite, shown on the crystal represented in Fig. 112, the faces 
of the former are striated perpendicularly to the dodecahedron edge 
which it truncates, while those of the latter are striated parallel to the 
dodecahedral edge. 

Further, the faces of the cube and rhombic dodecahedron on crystals 
of the classes of lower symmetry than class 32 also frequently bear stria- 

tions of a definitely distinctive character. 
For instance, the mineral zinc blende, 
sulphide of zinc, ZnS,^ belongs to the class 
31 under discussion, and although it usually 
exhibits clearly tetrahedral forms — as in 
the case illustrated in Fig. 1 13 (a combina- 
tion of the two primary tctrahedra {111] 
and [1111, developed to different extents, 
with small faces of the cube {100}) — ^it is 
sometimes found in cubes the faces of 
which, however, exhibit diagonally ar- 
ranged striations, due to rapidly recurring 
Fiq. ii8.-~A Crystal of Zinc B (nd(. producing a tetrahedron, 

always succeeded by persistent and more extensive growth of the cube. 
On the other hand, iron pyrites, FeSg, belongs to the next class to be 
considered, class 30, and is frequently also found in cubes ; but these 
are striated parallel to alternate i)airs of the edges, that is, to one of the 
crystallographic axes in each case, in accordance with the symmetry of 
that class, in which the three axial planes are planes of symmetry, and 
so that the striations on each face are at right angles to those on the 
adjacent faces. (See Fig. 120 in description of class 30.) Thus these 
markings on the faces of the cubes of the two substances indicate that 
they belong to different classes of tlie cubic system, and classes which are 
other than the holohedral class 32. 

If natural markings le absent, treatment of the faces by a very 
minute quantity of a solvent for the crystallised substance will generally 
produce “ etched figures,” of different complementary or (if no planes of 
symmetry be developed) oppositely enantiomorphous shape, on the faces 
of the two positive and negative forms of the lesser symmetry, and also 
figures on the faces of the cube and rhombic dodecahedron which are 
not identical with those produced on a truly holohedral crystal, and 
which indicate more or less clearly the class of symmetry to which the 
crystal belongs. 


Class SO, — Dyakis Dodecahedral Class, also called Pyrites Class, Parallel- 
faced Hemihedrism. Type, Tesseral Central, 

The crystals of this class retain the 3 equal digonal axes and 4 
^ For the structure of zinc blende as revealed by X-rays see Chapter XXXlll. 
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equal trigonal axes of class 31, but the 6 diagonal planes of symmetry 
disappear and instead the crystal is symmetrical about the 3 axial 
planes, the faces of the cube. 

The general form \hkl\t in accordance with this symmetry, the form which may be 
regarded as derived from the hexakis (^tahedron, is the dyakis dodecahedron, which 
gives its name to the class. The {321} representative is shown in Fig, 115, and the 



FIO. 114. — Class 30. 



Fig. lir>. — The Dyakis Dodecahedron. 


stereographic projection, on which the axes of symmetry of the class are also shown, 
is given in Fig. 114, which is Fig. 81 repeated here for convenience of reference. 

The dyakis dodecahedron consists of 12 parallel pairs of trapezoidal faces, and 
the four edges bounding each face are of three kinds, that is, two are equal and the 
other two are unequal and different from the equal pair. The longest and the 
shortest lie in two of the 3 symmetry planes, and the pair of equal intermediate edges 
meet a third intermediate edge, in which two adjacent faces intersect, to form an 
equiangular 3-faced solid angle in the middle of each octant, the points lying on 
the trigonal axes, which latter are also in this class hexagonal axes of compound 
symmetry. The positive and negative forms only differ so long as they are in aitu^ 
that is, as regards their positions ; a quarter of a re- 
volution of either brings it into the position of the 
other, when it cannot be distinguished from it. In 
the case of [321} the angle over any longest edge is 
30° O', over any shortest edge 04° 37', and over the 
intermediate edges 38° 13'. 

The cube, octahedron, rhombic dodecahedron 
icositetrahedron, and triakis octahedron retain their 
full number of faces under the operation of the sym- 
metry of this class, so that unless they hear super- 
ficial markings such as striations these forms cannot be 
distinguished from class 32 forms, produced under the 
operation of the full symmetry of the cubic system. 

The form {AifcO) , hfwever, which is the tetrakis 
hexahedron in the case of the fully symmetrical class 32, becomes under the action of 
the lower symmetry of class 30 the pentagonal dodecahedron, shown in Fig. 116, 
which represents the positive or left one having the indices {210} of the two possible 
varieties which together correspond to the tetrakis hexahedron [210}, and which aro 
only different when in situ as derived. The faces of this solid are pentagons with four 
equal sides and a fifth side of different length, which is considerably longer in the case 



Fig. 116. 

'rin* Pontanoiial Dodecahedron. 
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of {210}, and which is parallel to one of the crystallographic axes. For {210} the 
angles over these longer edges are 53® and over the shorter edges 66® 25'. 

The regular (pentagonal) dodecahedron of geometry,^ shown in Fig. 117, possessing 
faces with five equal edges and angles, is not a possible crystal form, as the indices 

h and k in {liAK)} for this polyhedron are irrational. The actual values are 

a ratio involving a surd and obviously irrational. Hence, this particular case of the 
pentagonal dodecahedron is crystallographically inadmissible. 

In a similar manner the regular icosahedron, shown in Fig. 118, is never exhibited 
by crystals, as its faces, which are equilateral triangles and are twenty in number, 
cannot be expressed by symbols with rational indices. The m corresponding to 

Weiss’s symbol a: ma: ma for the icositetrahedron, or the Millerian which have 


the values 2 and 3 respectively for the two common icositetrahedra {211} and {311}, 
instead of being a whole rational number in the case of the regular icosahedron have the 
value 2’4142 or tan 67° 30'. 

The pentagonal dodecahedron {210} is so particularly characteristic of iron pyrites, 



FlO. 117. — The Regular Dodecahedron. FlG. 118 — The Regular Icosahedron. 


FeS„ that not only is it often called the pyritohedron, but also th(‘ whole of (dass 30 
is frequently termed the pyrites class. Fig. 119 represents a typical crystal of pyrites 
as obtained from the island of Elba, which exhibits the x^entagonal dodecahedron 
{210} in combination with the cube and octahedron. 

This common variety of the pentagonal dodecahedron of pyrites exhibits positive 
thermo-electric properties, a current flowing from the copper wire with which contact 
is being made with the crystal and connection thereby established to a delicate 
galvanometer, to the crystal when the latter is gently warmed. Now it is exceedingly 
interesting that this variety of the pentagonal dodecahedron is striated parallel to the 
cube edges, as is indicated by the linear shading on Fig. 119. Moreover, when pyrites 
is found in simple cubes, they are always striated, the striations upon any face being 
at right angles to those on the adjacent faces, as shown in Fig. 120. These stria- 
tions are likewise due to repeated attempts to form the pentagonal dodecahedron 

1 It will be remembered that there are five and only five regular convex polyhedra 
(Euclid xiii., the concluding deduction), namely, the cube, the octahedron, the tetra- 
hedron, the regular icosahedron, and the regular dodecahedron. The first three are 
the well-known crystal forms of the cubic system shown in Figs. 84, 86, and 111, and 
fully dealt with on pages 144, 146, and 169, The regular icosahedron, Fig. 118, has 
twenty faces, all equilateral triangles, five of which meet at each of the twelve vertices. 
The regular dodecahedron. Fig. 1 17, has twelve faces each of which is a regular pentagon, 
and twenty vertices at each of which three of the pentagonal faces meet. In accordance 
with Euler’s theorem, the number of edges on any of these regular polyhedral solids 
is less by two than the sum of the numbers of faces and vertices. The regular dode- 
cahedron and icosahedron have each, therefore, thirty edges. 
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{210}, attempts wfaioh only succeed to a relatively slight extent, the cube resuming its 
grov^h almost immediately, and thus forming the vastly predominating partner in 
the oscillatory combination. On the other hand the much rarer variety of pentagonal 
dodecahedron of pyrites {120} which exhibits negative thermo-electric properties, the 
current passing from the crystal to the copper wire during the experiment just 
referred to, shows striations in the directions perpendicular to those of the first 
variety of positive nature, that is, at right angles to the singular edge, wliich is also 
the longest in {120} as it is in 1210}, of the pentagon and parallel to the line of sym- 
metry of the pentagonal face. While, as just explained, the oscillatory alternation of 
the cube and pentagonal dodecahedron {210} is responsible for the common positive 
striations, a rapid alternation of the pentagonal dodecahedron {120} with the dyakis 
dodecahedron {412} or with the icositetrahedron {211} produces the rarer negative 
striations. Indeed the dyakis dodecahedron and the icositetrahedron generally 
actually predominate in the cases of negatively thermo-electrical pyrites crystals, 
while the cube and pentagonal dodecahedron predominate on positive crystals. [See 
also Chapter LIX.] 

In this very striking manner are the left (positive) {210} and right (negative) {120} 



Fia. 119.— -Iron Pyrites, Striated Pyritohedron 
with Cube and Octahedron. 



Fio. 120 — Striated Cube of Pyrites. 


varieties of the pentagonal dodecahedron distinguished in the typical case of pyrites, ^ 
thus affording most important confirmatory evidence of the separate nature of the two 
forms. 


The dyakis dodecahedron and the pentagonal dodecahedron are 
the only two new forms introduced by the operation of class 30 

symmetry. . , 

In brief, we have the following forms to distinguish in this class : 


List of Forms in Class 30. 

{100} Cube or hexahedron. {^^^} Icositetrahedron. 

{110} Rhombic dodecahedron. {^^1 Triakis octahedron. 

Ill Octahedron. m Positive or loft dyakwdodecah^ron; 

[hkO] Positive or left pentagonal dodc- {Hj} negative or nght dyakis 

cahedron; |^^} negative or dodecahedron, 

right pentagonal dodecahedron. 

One of the most important and beautifully crystallising series of 
isomorphous salts, the alums, belongs to this class 30 of the cubic 

1 For the structure of pyrites, and of its isomorph hauerite MnS„ as revealed by 
X-rays, see Chapter XXXIII. 
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system. They are double sulphates and selenates of the composition 
R'M'" (^^64) 2 • I2H2O, where R may be soaium Na, potassium K, rubidium 


Rb, caesium Cs, thallium Tl, ammonium NH4, or a substituted ammonium 
(in which H is replaced by an organic ra^licle) ; and M may be aluminium 
Al, ferric iron Fe, chromium Cr, titanium Ti, vanadium V, gallium 
Ga, rhodium Rh, indium In, or iridium Ir. Caesium aluminium alum, 
CsAl (804)2 . 12H2O, is particularly interesting as forming large clear 
crystals on which the octahedron and pentagonal dodecahedron {210} are 
present in about equal development. Under the microscope, small crystals 
of caesium alum, growing from a drop of only slightly supersaturated 
(metastable) solution placed in a shallow covered cell (formed by a hardened 
gold-size ring on the microscope slip), show mainly the octahedron, as 
very clearly exhibited by the reproduction of a photomicrograph in Fig. 121 
on Plate JI. (facing page 154). The two common alums (potash and 
ammonium alums), KA1(S04)2 . 12H2O and NIl4Al(S04)2 . 12TT2O, usually 
crystallise in octahedra slightly modificHi by subsidiary cube and rhombic 
dodecahedron faces. A photomicrograph of potash alum showing these 
three forms is reproduced in Fig. 122, also on Plato II. But from a 
solution containing hydrochloric acid crystals are deposited which exhibit 
also good faces of the j)entagonal dodecahedron {2l0j. 


Glass — Pentagonal Jcositetmhedral Class, also called Cuprite Class. 
Hemihedrism>, Plagihedral or Oyrohedral. Type, Tesscral Holoaxial. 

This class is distinguished by possessing all the axes of symmetry of 
the cubic system but none of the planes of symmetry. 


There is only one new solid introduced, however, and this is the pentagonal 
iooBitetrahedron which gives its name to the class, and which is the class 29 repre- 



sentative of the fully symmetric class 32 hexakis octahedron. The cube, octahedron, 
rhombic dodecahedron, icositetrahedron, triakis octahedron, and totrakis hexahedron 
are all represented by their full number of faces under the action of class 29 symmetry. 
Hence, they cannot be distinguished from the fully symmetric class 32 forms unless 
they possess facial markings or actually show the pentagonal icositetrahedron de- 
veloped. As this is a very rare occurrence, undoubted examples of the class are 
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equally rare. Cuprite has been shown by Sir Henry Miers to be one of these few 
cases. The pentagonal icositetrahedron is enantiomorphous, and as such the two 
possible varieties are distinct forms of the solid, which cannot be brought into identity 
by rotation. They behave as mirror-images of each other, or as a right-hand glove 
does to a left-hand one. The two varieties, corresponding together to the {321} 
hesfakis octahedron, are shown in Fig8.%124 and 125. In the previous illustration, 
Fig. 123, representing the symmetry elements, the repeated Fig. 80, the stereographic 
projection of one of them is given, that which contains the face {hkl)t in this case (321), 
and which is usually termed the positive or left variety, together with the projection 
of the symmetry axes. The projection of the other variety, right or negative, would 
be obtained by replacing all the dots by rings and vice versa, thus changing the 
hemisphere of every facial pole represented on the projection. Each of the 24 faces 
of the pentagonal icositetrahedron is a five-sided figure, no two sides being of equal 
length. 

To summarise, we have the following forms in this class : 

List of Forms in Class 29, 

{100} Cube or hexahedron. {hhl} Triakis octahedron. 

{110} Rhombic dodecahedron. \hkl\ Left pentagonal icositetrahedron ; 

{111} Octahedron. 

{hkX)] Totrakis hexahedron. 

[hkk} Icositetrahedron. 

In Fig. 126 a crystal of cuprite^ from 
Cornwall measured by Miers is represented, 
on which the faces of the pentagonal icosi- 
tetrahedron {896} are developed, in com- 
bination with faces of the cube and octa- 
hedron. By the kindness of Sir Henry 
Miers the author is enabled to reproduce his 
drawing. Ammonium chloride, NH4CI, has 
also been shown by Slavik to be occasionally 
deposited from solution in well-developed 
pentagonal icositetrahedra of the form 
{943}, which exhibit cleavage parallel to the 
cube faces. On crystals of sylvine, KCl, 
from Kalusz both right and Mt f)entagonal icositetrahedra have been 
observed by S. Kreutz (Zeitschr. fur Kryst., 1912, /jI, 209), the former 
predominating. 

Glass — Tetrahedral Pentagonal Dodecahedral Class, also called 
Ullmannite Class. Tetartohedral Glass, Type, Tesseral Polar. 

This class of crystals possesses the minimum elements of symmetry 
which it is possible^ for a crystal belonging to the cubic system to 
exhibit, as was clearly explained in the introduction to this chapter. 
The three equal and mutually rectangular crystallographic axes are no 
longer tetragonal axes of symmetry, but merely digonal ones ; the four 

^ For the structure of cuprite as revealed by X-rays see Chapter XXXIII. The 
evidence of the X-ray analysis would appear to be more in favour of a holohodral 
class 32 symmetry for cuprite, rather than that of class 29. 


{khl} right pentagonal icositetra- 
hedron. 
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trigonal axes of symmetry are retained but become polar, while the 
six digonal ones disappear altogether. There are no planes of symmetry. 

The symmetry elements are clearly shown in the stereographio projection given in 
Fig. 127, the repeated Fig. 79, which also shows the disposition of the poles of the 

most gfneral form {hkl} of the class, the oaily 
now solid which the class introduces. It is termed 
the tetrahedral pentagonal dodecahedron, 
hence the name of the class. This solid occurs in 
no less than four modifications, of which, how- 
ever, only two are truly enantiomorphously 
distinct, the other two being brought by rotation 
to resemble those first two exactly, when moved 
out of their positions of derivation from the 
general holohedral form {hkl\, the hexakis 
octahedron. The two distinct forms are shown 
in Figs. 128 and 129. The first of these two 
figures corresponds to the form given in the 
stereographic projection, and is known as the 
left positive tetrahedral pentagonal dodeca- 
hedron. The second illustration represents the right positive tetrahedral pentagonal 
dodecahedron. The two forms are the mirror-images of each other, by reflection across 
a hypothetical rhombic dodecahedron face, which is equivalent in the stereographio 
projection to rotation about one of the diagonal diameters bisecting the crystallographic 
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FIG. 127.— Class 28. 




Fig. 128. 

Loft and Bight Positive Tetrahedral I’entagonal Dodecahedra. 


axial diameters. The negative right tetrahedral pentagonal dodecahedron is obtained 
by reflection of the left positive form shown in the projection across a cube face, or 
rotation about one of the crystallographic axial diameters. It is the one which is 
produced if the poles indicated in the projection by dots are clianged into rings, and 
the rings into dots. Similarly, from the right positive a left negative form is 
obtained by reflection across a cube face. The right and left varieties of the same 
sign are the onantioraoriihous forms, but the two right forms or the two left forms 
only differ in their position when in situ, and may be brought by rotation for 90° 
about a crystallographic axis into indistinguishable identity. The faces of both solids 
are unsymmetrical pentagons, in which they diff<*r charactorisltically from the ordinaiy 
pentagonal dodecahedron. 

The cube and rhombic dodecahedron are represented by their full number of faces 
even under the operation of these minimum elements of cubic symmetry. 

The octahedron is represented by the tetrahedron, the positive and negative 
varieties only differing in position while in situ. 

The icositetrohedron, {hkk}, where h is greater than k, yields the two triakis 
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tetrahedra, positive and negative. The triakis octahedron, {hhl } , where h is also greater 
than I, affords the positive and negative deltoid dodecahedra. Lastly, the tetrakis 
hexahedron {hW} affords the left and right pentagonal dodecahedra. 

Thus the only novelty in this class is the tetrahedral pentagonal dodecahedron, 
the four modifications of which have been described, and which may be considered as 
toother making up, when in situ, the kolohedral class 32 hexakis octahedron. We 
have, therefore, the following forms to record as belonging to class 28 : 

List of Forms in Class 28. 

{100} Cube. 

{110} Rhombic dodecahedron. 

{Ill} Positive tetrahedron ; [11 1} negative tetrahedron. 

{hM}] Left pentagonal dodecahedron ; [khO] right pentagonal dodecahedron. 

\hkk} Positive triakis tetrahedron ; {hkk} negative triakis tetrahedron. 

{hhl\ Positive deltoid dodecahedron ; {hJd\ negative deltoid dodecahedron. 

\hkl] Left positive tetrahedral i)entagonal dodecahedron; {khl\ right positive 
tetrahedral pentagonal dodecahedron ; [Mi\ right negative tetrahedral 
pentagonal dodecahedron; {kJil\ left negative tetrahedral pentagonal 
dodecahedron. 
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Among minerals, ullmannite, NiSbS, crystallises according to the 
symmetry of this class. Among chemically prepared substances, barium 
nitrate, Ba{N 03 ) 2 , sodium chlorate, NaClOs, 
and Schlippe’s salt, sodium sulphantimoniate, 

NajSbSs . QHjO, are noteworthy examples. 

Fig. 130 shows a crystal of barium nitrate 
measured by Wulff, which consists of a 
combination of the cube with a left positive 
tetrahedral pentagonal dodecahedron {421} 
and the two tetrahedra {111} and {111}. 

Fig. 131 on Plate 11. (facing page 164) is the 
reproduction of a photomicrograph of 
Schlippe’s salt, taken while the crystals were 
still very slowly growing, from a drop of a slightly supersaturated 
(metastable) solution, placed within the shallow cell formed on the micro- 
scope glass-slip by a hardened ring of gold-size and covered (after the 
crystallisation had started) with a thin cover-glass. It shows a very clear 
development of the tetrahedron, the crystals generally consisting of the 
two complementary tetrahedra, one of which is developed so very much 
more than the other that the faces of the latter only appear as minute 
replacements at the corners of the predominating tetrahedron. 
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CHAPTER XI 


TWO I'BACTICAL EXAMPLES OF CUBIC CRYSTALS, GARNET 
AND COBALTITE 

(1) Garnet, Class 33, Ciibic Holohedral. 

The important garnet group of minerals has the general chemical 
composition R''3R'"2(Si04)3, being silicates in which R" may be calcium, 
magnesium, iron, or manganese, and R'" may be aluminium, iron, or 
chromium, isomorphously replacing each other. Indeed not only may 
different garnets have different R" and R'" metals as their dominating 
elements, but one and the same garnet usually contains two or more 
metals of each R" or R'" group more or less, “ vicariously ” as it is termed, 
replacing each other. The general crystallographic form is the rhombic 
dodecahedron, but the icositetrahedron is almost as frequently and as 
largely developed, so that it is also characteristic of the garnet group. 

The particular garnet chosen for the purpose of these typical cubic 
measurements is a small one, 3 to 4 millimetres iit diameter, very dark 
red in colour, and almost an ideally perfect icositetrahedron in shape, 
the faces of this form being nearly equally developed. (See Fig. 98, 
which also gives the indices of all the front faces of the form {211}.) 
Smaller faces, apparently of the rhombic dodecahedron, and subsequently 
to be shown to be so in fact, may be observed truncating the twelve solid 
angles which are formed in each case by two longer and two shorter 
icositetrahedral edges. Its appearance is shown in Fig. 132 and its 
stereographic projection in Fig. 133. 

The former figure was drawn to scale after the completion of the 
measurements, by the general conventional method which will be fully 
described in Chapter XXV., the actual construction being represented 
in Pig. 340. The mode of constructing the stereographic projection, 
as far as the rhombic dodecahedron is concerned, was fully gone into 
on page 148 of Chapter X., and the additional co^truction necessary 
for the insertion of the icositetrahedral poles and the zone-circles 
including them will be described during the course of the measure- 
ments. 

The shape of the crystal being so obviously that of the icositetra- 
hedron, and the . small truncations being so clearly situated at the 
apparently correct positions for faces of the rhombic dodecahedron, 

170 
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the following course was suggested and adopted in order to verify 
that these two forms were really those present. 

The plan of operations involved five stages. 

(1) To ascertain that the 12 small dodecahedral faces, marked d, 
wer<j arranged in 3 mutually rectangular zones, 4 d-faces in each zone, 
at equal angular intervals of 90°. * These 3 zones are indicated in the 
stereographic projection by the primitive circle and the two cubic 
axial diameters parallel to the edges of the page. 

(2) To verify that the dodecahedral faces also lie in 4 zones in which 
the angles are all 60°, there being 6 d-faces in each. These zones are 
indicated by the arc-zones similar to that containing (110) and (101), 



Fig. 132. Fig. 133. 


the d-faces and at exactly intermediate distances, so that there will be 
12 angles of 30° in each zone instead of merely 6 of 60°. 

(3) To determine whether the angles over the longer edges of the 
icositetrahedron are 48° 11', in which case the form is {211}, as stated 
on page 153 of Chapter X,, or whether they are 35° 6', corresponding 
to {311}. They will be shown to have the former value, and there 
are 12 such zones containing none but i-faces, 4 in each zone, and 
every i-face is common to two such zones, as it is bounded by two longer 
(and two shorter) edges. Four of these zones are indicated by the 
arc-zones such as (^11): (211), which terminate at the ends of the 
principal diameters. 

(4) To ascertain similarly whether the angles over the shorter 
icositetrahedral edges are 33° 33', corresponding to {211}, or 50° 29', 
the angle proper to {311}. The former value will be shown to be 
that present, and there are 12 such zones, each containing four i-faces 
and also two d-faces. Four of these zones are indicated by the arcs 
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such as (110) : (211) terminating at the d-poles on the primitive 
circle. 

(5) It was also advisable to obtain confirmatory measurements 
across the 6 main quoins or solid angles of the icositetrahedron, that is, 
to measure the angle between either pair of opposite t-faces of each qvoin. 
These angles should be 70® 32' (the same as the octahedral angle) if the 
icositetrahedron present be {211} ; and the zones containing them, two 
such angles in each, will also each contain a pair of dodecahedral faces 
at 54® 44' from each of the adjacent ^-faces of the zone (the half- 
supplement of the octahedral angle). The two secondary diameters 
at 45° to the edges of the page indicate 2 of the 6 zones in question, 
and the other 4 are indicated by the arc-zones such as (101) : (121) 
terminating at the ends of the principal diameters. The measurement 
of this fifth class of zone will finally confirm that the d-faces and the 
i-faces are mutually arranged as they should be if the forms are truly 
those of the rhombic dodecahedron {110} and the icositetrahedron {211}. 

Commencing now the measurements on the lines thus planned out, by measuring 
the angles between the four small apparently dodecahedral faces of one of the zones 
referred to under (1), wo set the crystal up on the wax holder of the goniometer by 
one of the 6 axial quoins, so as to bring one of the cubic crystallographic axes vertical, 
just as the crystal stands in Fig. 132, and with the four little d-faccs to be measured 
approximately parallel to the axis of the goniometer and parallel in pairs to the two 
adjusting movements. Adjusting now these faces accurately with the aid of the 
tangent screws, and finally centring the crystal, we proceed to the actual measurement. 
The following readings were obtained for the throe such zones on the crystal, treated 
precisely similarly in this manner, the crystal being reset for the second and again for 
the third so as to bring the second and third crystallographic axes in turn vertical and 
parallel to the goniometer axis. 

3 Principal Dodecahedral Zones. 


circle Keadtng. 

Angle. j 

1 

Circle Reading. 

Anglo. 

Circle Jleading 

Angle. 

I'd 300° O'A 
<i269 59 
■jdl79 59 A 
d 90 OA 
[d 0 0 A 

dd 90° r ! 
dd 90 0 

dd 89 69 A 1 
dd 90 0 A 1 

fd 271° 12' 
d 181 13 
^d 91 21 1 
rf 1 14 
U 271 12 

dd 89° 59' 

I dd 89 52 
' dd 90 7 

\dd^{) 2 

(d 340° 15'A 
d 250 14 A 
d 160 15 A 
\ \d 70 14 
; U 340 15 

dd 90° I'A 
dd 89 59 A 
dd 90 1 

dd 89 59 


It will be clear from these angular values that the faces are indeed 
either those of the rhombic dodecahedron or of the cube (assuming cubic 
symmetry), or of a tetragonal or rectangular rhombic prism, the angles 
being all so close to 90° that there can be no doubt of nature’s inten- 
tion to make them precisely 90° O'. That they £^e really faces of the 
rhombic dodecahedron and not of the cube or other rectangular form is 
rendered probable by the fact that the four faces of the three zones 
were all different ones, there being 12 faces altogether. The values 
obtained in the first and third of the zones never differ by more than 
a minute from 90°, and the two middle values of the second zone only 
show more difference because the faces affording them were of poorer 
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quality, some slight malformation resulting in blurred images of the 
Websky signal. In a case like this we must judge the symmetry 
absolutely by the individual values, those marked “ A ** by preference, 
as being fully trustworthy ; for to take the mean would be to obtain 
90° 0' anyhow, a result perfectly worthless as regards any indication 
of the symmetry, although after •having decided the latter we may 
take the mean as representing the final measured value of the angle. 

We may next pass on to the measurement of a zone of type (2), consisting of both 
d- and i-faoes, say that containing the right d-face shown in Fig. 132 along the 
equatorial edges of the crystal (the face (110)), the i-faco which forms the right 
upper one of the central four shown in the figure (the face (211)), and the adjoining 
upper d4a.ee along the middle crystal edges of the vertical plane (the face (101)). 
Sotting the crystal so that this zone was approximately adjusted parallel to the 
goniometer axis, and then completing the final adjustment with the aid of the tangent 
screws, the following measurements were obtained. Alongside are also given those for 
a second similar zone, that corresponding to the other diagonal diameter of the 
projection. 


Diagoj^al Dodecahedrai. Zones. 


Circle Heading. 


Angle. 


il 


Circle Heading. 


Angle. 


[d 360° O'A 
i 330 0 
d 300 0 A 
i 269 57 
d 240 3 
i 209 57 
s d 180 2 A 
\i 150 2 
d 119 56 
i 90 0 
d GO 2 
i 29 58 
U 0 0 A 


di 30° 0' 
id 30 0 

di 30 3 

id 29 54 
di 30 6 

id 29 55 
di 30 0 

id 30 6 

di 29 56 
id 29 58 
di 30 4 

id 29 58 


dd 60" O'A 
dd 59 57 
dd 60 I 
dd 60 6 

dd 59 54 
dd 60 2 


fd 360° O'A 
i 329 55 
d 300 0 A 
i 269 58 
d 240 3 
i 210 2 
< d 179 56 
i 149 56 
d 120 0 
i 90 2 
d GO 4 
i 30 0 

Id 0 2 / 


di 30° 5' 
id 29 55 
di 30 2 

id 29 55 
di 30 1 

id 30 6 

di 30 0 

, id 29 56 
; di 29 58 
; id 29 58 
di 30 4 

' id 29 58 


dd 60° O'A 
dd 59 57 
dd 60 7 

dd 59 56 
dd 59 56 
dd 60 2 


The two other similar zones were also measured, ])ut the angular 
values obtained were so close to those above given that it is unnecessary 
to set them forth at length here, the two quoted being ample for the 
purpose of determining the symmetry and deciding as to whether the 
angles are truly 60° and 30°. An inspection of the lists at once shows 
that there can be no doubt on the point, the greatest discrepancy being 
only 7', and in the two cases where absolutely irreproachable “ A ” 
images of the signal were concerned, the values were precusely 60° 0^ 
We can consequently definitely decide that nature intended the angles 
to be truly dd==60° O', and di = 30° O', that the conditions of (2) for the 
forms {110} and {211} are absolutely fulfilled, and that the d-faces of 
the three rectangular zones first measured are truly those of the rhombic 
dodecahedron. Having thus decided the question of the symmetry, and 
not before, we may be permitted to record the mean of the values as the 
final measured value in the case of each of the two angles dd and di. 

It may be here remarked that the faces of the icositetrahedron were 
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slightly striated, parallel to the axis of the zone now in question, that 
is, parallel to the edges of intersection with the two adjacent dodeca- 
hedron faces belonging to the same zone. The images were therefore 
occasionally slightly affected by this circumstance, hence the small 
deviations of a few minutes from exactly 30^^ 0' in the angles. The 
effect of these striations will be showrfto disappear entirely when we cbme 
to measure the zones perpendicular to them, across the quoins, under 
(5), so that absolutely no doubt is introduced by the fact of the slight 
striation. 

We next tackle the question of the value of the icositetrahedral 
angles across the longer edges, referred to under (3). 

Setting the crystal almost upright on the wax as in Fig. 132, but just tilted over 
slightly so as to bring one of the longer edges, say that which passes upwards from 
the central quoin in the figure, parallel to the goniometer axis, and then adjusting 
the two faces on each side of and forming the edge, with the aid of the tangent screws, 
we find that on rotating the crystal on the goniometer the zone comprises only these 
two and the parallel pair of icositetrahedral faces. It is unnecessary to measure all 
12 such zones ; four of them, judiciously selected, say two involving one quoin and 
two involving another of the 6 quoins in a complementary manner, will be fully 
adequate to afford us definite information as to the symmetry. Four such were 
measured, and the values in the cases of a pair of them arc recorded below. 


Lonoer-Icositetrahedkal-Edge Zones. 


Circle Reading. 

Angle. 

(Hrclc Reading. 

___ 

Anglo. 

ri 360® 0' 
im 61 
•|U80 4 

il31 61 

0 0 

ii 48" 9' 
ii 131 47 
ii 48 13 
ii 131 61 

j 

ft 360" 0' 
iU\ 53 
i 180 0 

il31 45 
i 0 0 

ii 48" 7' 
ii 131 53 
ii 48 16 
it 131 45 

__ - 

... 






None of the images were of A ” quality owing to the slight striation, 
which was sufficient in these zones to blur the images somewhat ; but 
the latter were quite certain to within two or three minutes, so that 
the values of ii may be taken as trustworthy within those approximate 
limits. It will be seen at once that the value of the angle over the longer 
edges is very close indeed to 48° 11', the theoretical angle for {211}, and 
as a matter of fact the mean of all the values obtained is exactly 48° 11'. 
For the values in the other pair of similar zones measured were very close 
to those recorded above and the mean afforded was identical. The 
measurements of these longer-edge zones, therefore, fully establish the 
identity of the icositetrahedron as {211}. 

Passing on now to the measurement of the shorter-edge zones, as indicated under 
(4) to be advisable, a very slight further tilting of the crystsfe will enable one of them 
to be set conveniently on the wax, and with the aid of the tangent screws the adjust- 
ment to the axis of the goniometer of the shorter edge selected is only a matter of a 
moment or two. The measurement of four of these zones will also suffice, and the 
actual readings for two of them are next recorded. Instead of only containing the 
adjusted pair of icositetrahedral faces and the parallel pair, however, each of these 
zones is found to contain also a parallel pair of the little dodecahedral faces, each 
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symmetrically placed in the centre of the obtuse angle between the icositetrahedral 
faces. 

Short ER-I oosiTETBAHBi>BAL-EnoB Zones. 


Circle Beading. 

Angle. 

1 Circle Beading. 

Angle. 

,d360° 0' 
i 286 51 
i 253 16 
d 180 0 

i 106 42 
i 73 9 . 

^d 0 0 

di 73° 9' * 

ii 33 35 
id 73 16 
di 73 18 
ii 33 33 
id 73 9 

! fi 360° 0' 

j i 326 28 

d 253 15 
i Ni 179 69 

1 i 146 28 

d 73 13 
j -i 0 0 

ii 33° 32' 
id 73 13 
di 73 16 
ii 33 31 
id 73 15 
di 73 13 


It will be clear that the angle ii across the shorter edges of the 
icositetrahedron corresponds to the theoretical angle 33° 33' for {211}. 
The four individual values of ii arc all within 2' of this angle, and their 
mean is precisely 33° 33'. The values obtained from two other of these 
twelve zones, judiciously selected again so as to afEord the maximum 
confirmation of the symmetry, yielded almost identical values, leaving 
no room for doubt that the icositetrahedron present is {211}. 


We come now, finally, to the measurement of the angles across the quoins, as 
suggested in (5). Let us commence, say, by measuring the zone containing the upper 
right (211) icositetrahedral face, of the four central faces shown in Fig. 132. and the 
lower left face (211). The complete zone will include also the two parallel faces at 
the back of the crystal as it is represented in the figure, and also the two little dodeca- 
hedral faces on the upper right and lower left margin of the figure, that is, those 
two at the ends of the 45'’-diagonal which passes from the right upper to the left lower 
intermediate corners on the outside periphery of the figure, namely, (Oil) and (Oil). 
The setting of the crystal on the wax for this zone is a very easy matter, the crystal 
being merely tilted so as to bring the diagonal just referred to horizontal, and one 
of the icositetrahedral faces can be adjusted with one tangent screw, and one of 
the dodecahedral faces with the other, to which it should preferably have been sot 
preliminarily as nearly parallel as possible. 

When the adjustment was completed for each of the four of these six zones which 
in turn were measured, it was found, as already suggested would be the case, that all 
effect of striation had disappeared, the striations being now horizontal and parallel 
to the zone plane and thus perpendicular to the signal-imagos, which latter were 
absolutely sharp. The readings obtained were consequently of great precision, afford- 
ing the most absolute confirmation of the supposition that the forms present were the 
rhombic dodecahedron and the icositetrahedron J211} . Those for two of the zones are 


given below. 


Icositetrahedral Cross-Quoin Zones. 


Circle Heading. 


Angle. 


.d360° 3'A 
i 305 20 A 
i 234 48 A 
< d 180 3 A 

i 125 19 A 
t 54 48 A 
'd 0 4 A 


di 54° 43'A 
ii 70 32 A 
id 54 45 A 
di 54 44 A 
ii 70 31 A 
id 54 44 A 


Circle Bending. 


/d360° O'A 
i 305 17 A 
i 234 45 A 
- d 180 0 A 

i 125 18 A 
i 54 45 A 
^d 0 0 A 


Angle. 


di 54° 43'A 
ii 70 32 A 
id 54 45 A 
di54 42 A 
ii 70 33 A 
id 54 45 A 
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Tho separate values of the angle ii across the quoin (between 
opposite i-faces) are thus seen to be within a single minute of the 
theoretical angle for the icositetrahedron {211}, namely 70° 32', and the 
angles di and id indicating the position of the two dodecahedron faces 
with respect to the faces of {211} are also all within 2' of the theoretical 
equal angles of 54° 44', assuming theflittle faces to be truly those o&the 
rhombic dodecahedron. The values for the other two zones of this type 
measured gave also the same within 2'. 

We have now very thoroughly explored this crystal of garnet, and 
it only remains to present the main results in tabular form, provided 
we accept as well known the theoretical values of the angles of the 
icositetrahedron {211}, as recorded in the last chapter. But there is no 
occasion to assume them at all, for they are quite easily calculated from 
first principles, and as it will be an excellent exercise so to calculate 
them, we shall proceed to do so, before presenting the table of results 
in which the measured angles are comparatively recorded alongside the 
theoretical ones. In the cubic system there are no elements to calculate^ 
for the axial angles a, j3, and y are all 90°, and the lengths of the axes 
are all equal, and may be regarded as unity. Moreover, no basal angle 
or angles are necessary for the calculation of the angles of cubic crystals, 
however complicated, for the perfect symmetry of the system provides 
that the angles of the simplest of the primary forms, the rhombic dodeca- 
hedron, are 90° and 60°, and the angles between the faces of this form 
and those of the axial-plane form, the cube, arc 45°. These data are 
adequate to enable us to calculate any angle between any faces of any 
cubic crystal whatsoever. It has already been shown in the last chapter 
(page 149) how we may calculate the octahedron angle, 70° 32', from 
these premises fixed by the nature of the symmetry. We will now pro- 
ceed, therefore, on similar lines to calculate the angles between adjacent 
faces of the icositetrahedron {211}, and between those of this form and 
adjacent ones of the rhombic dodecahedron. The stereographic pro- 
jection given in Fig. 133 shows ail the necessary triangles. It was con- 
structed in the manner already described in the last chapter for Fig. 92. 

To find the angles dl=r(l01) : (112) and ii=(n2) : (Tl2). 

We can find both from the same right-angled triangle C =(001) : d =(101) : i =(1 12), 
for Ci is the half of ii. The right angle is at i, and if we construct the Napierian 
diagram for the triangle, as described for Fig. 53, on page 107, and illustrated by 
numerous examples in Chapter VIII., we may derive from it the following equations, 
by Napier’s rules ; 


sin di=sin 45° sin 45°, 
1 1 

^1 

2 

di = 30“. 


cos 45° = cot 45° tan Ct, 
or tan Ct = cos 45° tan 45° ; 


1 

V2 ' 


r 


C/ = 36° 16'. 
Angie over quoin, u=2Ci = 70° 32'. 


Thus the angle it =(112) : (1 12) over the top quoin in Fig. 132, or the similar angle 
over any other of the 6 quoins, such, for instance, as the central quoin (211) : (2ll), is 
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70° 32 ) which is the same as the octahedron angle, a fortuitous oocurrence owing to 
the high degree of symmetry. 

The angle (li=(110) : (112) of the same zone is =90® -36® 16' =64® 44'. 

The angle di=(101) : (112) has been shown above to work out to 30®. Hence, the 
complementary angle of the zone, dd=(101) : (110), is 60®, for dt=(ll0) : (112) is 90®. 
Thus we independently prove one of the dodecahedron angles previously assumed. 
In lact, all the angles of cubic crystals follow from the simple assumption that the 
poles of the rhombic dodecahedron are at 45° from the cube poles, that is, that they 
bisect the cube angles of 90®. 

To find the angle /y=(211) : (211), the angle over the longer edges. 

We can most conveniently find the half of the angle, namely, iP, where P is the 
point of intersection of the arc with the diameter AC, from the right-angled triangle 
APi, in which the right angle is at P, the angle at A is 45°, and the side At is 35® 
16', being half the angle ii over the quoin at A. When the conditions are set forth 
in a Napierian diagram we deduce by the rules : 

sin Jtt=sin 35° 16' sin 46® .* 

Jn=24® 5J' 
and // = 48° 11'. 

Thus the icositetrahedral angle (for {211}) over the longer edges works out to 
be 48® 11', the theoretical angle quoted in the last chaj^tcr. 

The angle over the other long edge of the initial face (211), between that face 
and (211), may bo equally easily calculated. For the half of this angle is represented 
by the portion of the diameter Ci = (001) : (211) which lies between (211) and the 
primitive circle, which it intersects at the possible pole of (210), and we can find the 
arc (211) ; (210) from the triangle i = (21l) : (210) : d = (110), in which we know that 
the angle at (210) is a right angle, the angle at d is the complement of 35® 16', and 
di is 30®. If wo work out the Napierian equation we shall obtain as the result that 
Log. sin (211 : 210) =1*61091, which corresponds to 24° 5j', and thus affords us the 
same value 48° 11' for the double angle ii, the angle over the 8e(;ond long edge, as we 
have just found for the angle over the first long edge. 

To find the angle // = (211) : (121) over the shorter edges of the icositetrahedron 

{ 211 }. 

We can find the half again most conveniently, iX, from the triangle formed by 
these two points {i and X) and d=(110), in which we know that the angle at X is a 
right angle, the arc id = 30°, and the angle at d is 35° 16' (same as Ci=(001) : (112)), 
From the Napierian diagram we get : 

sin iX =8in 30® sin 35° 16' 


iX = 16° 46*7' =4w. 

Anglo over short edge // = 33° 33'. 

We can now finally confirm that the angles over all the 6 quoins are the same, 
taking the case of the angle between (121) and (121) as a second example. We can 
get iii from the triangle BiM, where M is the intersection of (121) ; (121) with the 
diameter CB. In this triangle the angle at M is a right angle, that at B is 45°, and 
iM is half the angle over the long edge, namely 24° 5J'. 

If we construct a Nai)ieriaTi diagram we can deduce thence the equation : 


. sin 24 

sin lB = r“ , 

^ sm 45 

and working this out by logarithms as usual we find that Log. sin tB = 1*76142, which 
corresponds to iB=35® 16', and 2(iB) =M=thc angle over the quoin (121) : (121) = 
70° 32'. This is identical with the other quoin-angle 2Ci already found in the first 
calculation, so that wo have now fairly established the value of the quoin-angle by 
taking two independent examples, and without any assumption that the equality 
can be proved purely geometrically, 

VOL. I N 
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This completes the calculations of angles. A word or two remain 
to be said as to the symbols of the icositetrahedron faces. The angles 
both measured and calculated have settled definitely the positions of 
the faces and their poles, but it has yet to be proved that the indices of 
the form are {211}, This, however, can immediately be done by cross- 
multiplication of the zone-symbols ^f a pair of zones to which ihe 
icositetrahedral face under consideration is common ; for each such face 
lies on two of the primary arc-zones shown both in the projection. Fig. 
133 and in Fig. 92 in the last chapter, that is, those arc-zones in which 
occur the poles of the cube and rhombic dodecahedron. 

The initial pole of the icositetrahedron, the face corresponding to which gives its 
symbol to the form, namely (211), is situated at the intersection of the zone 
[(100) : (01^)] with the zone [(110) : (101)]. We first find the symbol of each of these 
zones by cross-multiplication of the symbols of the two faces determining it, and then 
oross-multiply the zone-symbols in order to arrive at the symbol of the face the pole 
of which lies at their intersection, as described in Chapter VI. 

100100 

XXX =[011] 

0 110 11 0 T 1 0 1 1 

XXX =(211) 

110110 _ 1111 11 
XXX =[111] 

10 110 1 

Thus the symbol of the face occupying this position at the intersection of the two 
zones, one a cube-dodecahedral zone and the other a dodecahedral zone, is in fact (211). 

We may similarly verify the indices of the two other faces in the first octant (121) 
and (112), by cross-multiplication of the zone-symbols of the zones at the intersections 
of which they lie. This is done below : 

The first of these faces is common to the two zones [(110) : (Oil)] and [(010) : (101)]. 

110 110 

XXX =[111] 

011011 111111 

XXX =(121) 

010010 lOilOi 

XXX =[101] 

10 110 1 

The second face is common to the pair of zones [(011) : (101)1 and [(001) : (110)]. 

0 110 11 

XXX =[111] 

101101 lllllT 

XXX =(112) 

001001 IlOilO 

XXX =[110] 

110 110 

The indices of the two faces are thus seen to be those assumed, namely (121) and 

( 112 ). 

As regards the stereographic projection, as giw^n in Fig. 133, it is 
like that of Fig. 92, already fully explained in the last chapter, except 
that eight additional arc -zones are constructed, one on each side of 
each of the four principal diameters, so as to terminate at the ends 
of each diameter at its intersection with the primitive circle. Those 
arc-zones which terminate at cube poles contain the angles .over the 
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longer icositetrahedral edges, and those which end at d-poles on the 
primitive circle contain the angles over the shorter edges of the 
icositetrahedron. 

Their construction can be accomplished directly by the compasses, by trial, so as 
to pass through the required poles, all of which are already fixed by the intersection 
of the arcs and diameters drawn in Fig. 9J. Or they can bo more systematically drawn 
by the usual geometrical method of constructing an arc to pass through three given 
points, the three determinative facial poles of the particular zone, finding the centre 
of the arc by the intersection of the two bisecting perpendiculars to the two lines 
connecting respectively the first and second and the second and third polar points. 

Four subsidiary diameters may also bo drawn, to pass through the poles of the 
icositetrahedron not already situated on the diagonal diameters at 45° to the edges of 
the page. This then completes the stereographic projection. 

It now only remains to present the results for garnet in concise tabular 
form. 

Table of Results for Garnet, R'\R''\ 

Crystal-system : Cubic. Class : 32, cubic holohedral. 

Habit : Icositetrahedral. 

Forms observed: Rhombic dodecahedron d={110}, and icositetra- 
hedron ^’ — {211}, the latter form largely predominating. 

Interfacial angles : as tabulated in the following list. 


Morphological Angles of Garnet. 


Angle. 


dd=(110):(ll0) 

fdd = (110):(101) 
\ or(101):(011) 

Ut = (110):(211) 
or (101) : (112) 

ldt = (110):(112) 
\ or (101); (121) 
[ n = (112);(ll2) 

or (121) : (121) 


w=(211):(211) 
or (121) ; (121) 


dt = (U0);(211) 
or (110) : (211) 
w = (211):(121) 
or (2il) : (121) 


j No. of 

1 Measure- 
i monts 


Limits. 


Mean 

observed. 

('alculatod. 

Differ- 

eiiuo. 

12 

89° 

52'-90° 

7' 

90° 

0' 

90° 

0' 

0' 

24 

59 

54 -60 

6 

60 

0 

60 

0 

0 

48 

29 

1 

o 

6 

30 

0 

30 

0 

0 

16 

54 

42-54 

45 

54 

44 

54 

44 

0 

8 

70 

31-70 

33 

70 

32 

70 

32 

0 

1 

i ^ 

48 

7-48 

15 

i 48 

j 

11 

48 

11 

0 

16 

73 

9-73 

18 

73 

14 i 

73 

13 

1 

8 

1 

33 

31 -33 

35 

33 

1 

33 

1 

33 

0 


This concludes our investigation of garnet. It has been a very 
complete one as regards the morphology of the crystal ; for being the 
first practical example of a cubic crystal, it was considered advisable to 
work it out in detail, in order to be of maximum use to those who 
desire to carry out a similar series of measurements on a garnet of like 
character, which can usually be obtained from any mineral dealer of 
standing. 
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(2) CobaUite, Arsenosul'phide of Cobalt, GoAsS. Class SO, 
Pyrites Glass of Cubic System} \ 


Cobaltite is a mineral closely resembling pyrites in crystalline 
character, the pyritohedron, the pentagonal dodecahedron {210}, being 



FI(3. 134. FiO. 135. 

crystal was a beautiful little specimen, of a typo which is readily 
obtained from the best mineral dealers (hence its choice as an example), 
roughly spherical in shape like the garnet, and of about 3i millimetres 
diameter. It possessed a brilliant greyish-white metallic lustre, affording 
excellent reflections of the goniometer signal, and was altogether eminently 
suitable for goniomctrical investigation. It is illustrated in Fig. 134, which 
was drawn to scale in the usual conventional manner after the com- 
pletion of the measurements, the construction being described in Chapter 
XXV., and illustrated in Fig. 344. Its stereographic projection is given 
in Fig. 135, the method of constructing which will presently be described. 

At first sight the crystal appears to be of a highly complicated 
character, consisting of a large number of triangular facets, not suggestive 
of any well-known cubic form. Indeed the crystal has been chosen as 
an example largely because of its apparent complication, and for the 
purpose of showing how simple it really becomes after the first few 
measurements have been made, clearly indicating the nature of the forms 
present. Careful preliminary examination with a pocket lens revealed 
the fact that the crystal possessed six sets of facet, each consisting of 

^ Sir William Bragg has brought foi-ward some evidence from the X-raj analysis of 
cobaltite that the symmetry may be even a stage lower than that of pyrites, namely, 
that of the tetrahedral pentagonal dodecahedral class 28, in which case the octahedral 
faces would be those of two complementary tetrahedra. There was no evidence of 
this on this crystal, the eight octahedial faces being approximately equally developed 
and similar in character. 
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three faces, and of markedly similar nature, arranged about the positions 
of possibly cubic axes, one set at each end of each axis. Each set 
consisted of a central face somewhat narrow, tailing off on each long 
side into a triangular face, having its apex outwards, inclined to the 
strip-face at a relatively small angle, like a pair of pointed wings ; and 
the edge between the strip-face and each of the two triangular faces 
was usually blunted by striae, having the effect of making the two 
triangular faces appear as if they were joined by a curved face. The 
two triangular faces at the ends cf the curve, however, were themselves 
beautifully plane and gave excellent reflections of the signal, and the 
central strip-face between them (separated from them by the curved 
parts consisting of numerous striae) also gave A ” reflections. The 
circumstance of the occurrence of the striations, however, served well to 
identify these 6 symmetrically (cubically) placed sets of 3 faces, and it 
appeared not improbable that the strip-faces might actually prove to 
be faces of the cube, in which case the triangular faces into which they 
tailed at each side would be those of a pentagonal dodecahedron. The 
striations themselves lent additional weight to tliis probability, because 
one of the most characteristic features of the pyritohedron [210} is the 
striacion parallel to the singular long edges (those which would be 
replaced by cube faces if present), as sliown in Fig. 119, due to repeated 
alternation of attempts to produce faces of the cube and pentagonal 
dodecahedron, the striation being often so deep and stepped as to result 
in apparent curvature over the edge instead of there being a sharjj edge. 

The remaining triangular faces on the crystal were then seen to be 
eight in number, one in each octant, symmetrically placed ; this would 
agree perfectly with the supposition that they were the faces of the 
octahedron. It was the fact that they were about the same size as the 
pyritohedron faces, and that their corners were adjacent to those of the 
latter at the solid angles, forming common a[)ices, which gave the crystal 
the appearance of being composed of the faces of a single unknown form 
having triangular faces, the cube facets being mostly narrow strips only, 
and hence not apparent at first sight, not sensibly modifying the six edges 
between the pairs of triangular faces where they occurred. 

Having thus from superficial observation with a pocket lens arrived 
at the preliminary idea that the crystal may prove to be composed of 
faces of three forms belonging to the cubic system, the cube, octahedron, 
and pentagonal dodecahedron {210} , we proceed to the measurements. 

It was obvious that the six sets of possibly cube-pyritohedron faces 
already alluded to as being so marked, were arranged in pairs along 
three zones, and the proper course to take was clearly to measure these 
three zones first, wh&i we should arrive at a confirmation or otherwise 
of our supposition as to the nature of the faces, from the magnitude 
of the angles found. It has already been shown in the last chapter 
(p. 164) that the angle over the singular long edge of the pentagonal 
dodecahedron {210}, which is the edge that may be modified by a cube 
face, is 53° 8'. If the cube face be present between the two pentagonal 
dodecahedral faces it will bisect this angle ; that is, the angles between 
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the strip-like cube face and the two, adjacent triangular faces of the 
pentagonal dodecahedron will each be 26® 34'. 

We commence the measurements, therefore, by setting up the crystal on the wax 
by one of the cube edges, so that a zone containing two other sets of supposed 
pyritohedron-cube faces is adjusted for meaffurement, precisely, in fact, as the cr^fstal 
appears in Fig. 134. It will be most convenient also to arrange the two vertical strips 
of cube faces (which are parallel to each other at the front and back of the crystal 
respectively) parallel to one of the adjusting movements, when it will be found that 
the other adjusting movement is paraUel to two other similar strip-like cube faces 
which belong to this zone, horizontally arranged, however, as itigards their long edges 
and belonging to two other sets of the faces in question, lying in a zone perpendicular 
to the one about to be measured, these two cube faces })cing common to both zones. 

After the completion of the measurements for the zone thus adjusted, the crystal 
was reset in a position 90° from the first setting, and aftci the adjustment and measure- 
ment of this second similar cube zone the third of these zones was set, by another 
rearrangement of the crystal on the wax-holder, at a position 90° to both the first and 
second settings, and then also adjusted and measured. The readings obtained are set 
forth below. In order to distinguish clearly the various faces in a case like this it is 
an excellent plan to make little drawings of their shapes, showing their relative sizes, 
opposite the readings and label-letters, a» is shown in the case of the first of the three 
zones recorded. 


Atifflc. 


cp 03° 20'A 

cc 89° r)7'A 

pc 20 37 A 


rp 20 32 

cc 90 3 A 

pc 63 31 
op 63 26 

oc 90 0 A 

pc 26 34 


cp 20 35 A 

cc 90 0 A 

pc 63 25 A 


hape of Face. 

D; 

> 

< 



> 

< 

} 


Cube Zones. 
Circle Reading, 

c 360° O'A 
p 296 40 A 

c 270 3 A 

p 243 31 

c 180 0 A 

p 116 34 

r 90 OA 

p 63 25 A 
c 0 OA 


Anglo. 


<'ircle Reading 


Angle. 


Circle Reading. 


(c 360° 0' 
p333 23 A 
c 269 53 A 
p206 30 
^ c 179 56 A 
p 163 22 
c 89 55 A 
p 26 34 
,c 0 0 


cp 

26° 

37' 

pc 

63 

30 A 

cp 

63 

23 

pc 

26 

36 

cp 

26 

33 

pc 

63 

27 

cp 

63 

21 

pc 

26 

34 


cc90° r 
cc 89 58 A 
cc 90 0 A 

cc 89 65 


(c 360° O'A 
p296 36 
c 270 0 A 

p243 29 A 
. c 179 68 A 
p 116 36 A 
c 90 OA 
p 0'6 21 k 
U 0 0 A 


,cp 63° 25' 

^ pc 20 35 
1 cp 26 31 A 
pc 63 31 A 
cp 63 22 A 
pc 26 36 A 
cp26 33 A 
pc 63 27 A 


cc 90° 

O'AI 

cc 90 

2 A 1 

cc 89 

58 A j 

cc 90 

OA ! 
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There can be no doubt from these measurements that the c-faces 
are those of the cube or other rectangular solid, the angles in all three 
mutually perpendicular zones being evidently intended to be 90®. 
To take the mean of all these values in the neighbourhood of 90® 
W(^d not only be useless as regards any indication of symmetry, but 
positively misleading, for to divide the sum of four angles together 
making up 360® by four, is to obtain as the result in any case 90® O'. 
We must look, therefore, to the individual values for the indication of 
the symmetry. In 5 cases the angles actually observed, of “A” 
quality, were exactly 90° O', and in the other 5 “ A ’’ cases the greatest 
divergence was only 3', Hence, we have excellent ground for concluding 
that nature intended these for cube or other rectangularly inclined 
faces. 

As regards the position of the p-faces between the supposed cube 
faces, the means of the twelve values of the two angles cp are 
respectively 26® 34' and 63° 26'. It is obvious that the individual 
values of the acuter angle are all within 3' of the mean value 26® 34', 
and that we can, therefore, accept this mean angle as representing the 
truth. This, however, is the exact angle which has been shown to 
occur between the faces of the cube and of the pentagonal dotlecahedron 
{210}. The whole angle cc having been accepted as 90° O', the more 
obtuse angle cp must be the difterence, the complement, namely, 63® 26' ; 
the 12 individual values of the angle show a maximum divergence (in 
one case only) of 6' from the mean. But it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that no deduction concerning the symmetry can be legitimately 
drawn from these mean values. On the contrary, we must look for any 
indication of real validity to the individual values, particularly to the 
relative values of the angles adjacent to any specific cube face, that is, 
the angles given by the relative positions of the signal-images yielded 
by two p-faces, one on each side of the c-face in question, with respect 
to the image yielded by the c-face, which is thus common to the two 
angles. 

The fact that we have accepted the c-faces as being mutually 
rectangularly inclined by no means proves cubic symmetry. They 
might equally well be the faces of a prism belonging to the tetragonal 
or rhombic system. In order to prove cubic symmetry we have to show 
that the faces inclined to the c-faces are equally inclined in all three 
rectangular zones. If the inclination were only the same along two the 
symmetry would probably be tetragonal, and if different along all three 
zones it would very likely be rhombic. 

Regarding now the individual values in pairs, one on each side of a 
c-face in this manner, we do come to the conclusion that every such 
pair of angles is so nearly equal that we may fairly assume it to have 
been nature’s intention to have made them all exactly so. If we take 
first the only case of a pair of adjacent cp angles having “ A values, 
the case in the third zone where a pair of such adjacent values are 26® 36' 
and 26® 33', the difference is only 3', and the difference from the mean 
of the whole 12 values is only V in the one case and 2' in the other. If 
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we take all the 5 pairs in turn other than this sixth pair, we observe 
that the difEerences of the two angles from each other are respectively, 
6', 3', 2', and 4'. These variations are sufficiently small to be 

legitimately ascribed to slight disturbances during the formation of the 
crystal, and the angular values may, ^therefore, be taken as equal with 
respect to the symmetry. Having thus decided, and not before, we may 
set down the mean value in the table of angles as representing the ideal 
angles intended by nature. 

Further, respecting the symmetry. We have found that the three 
mutually rectangular zones (represented by the primitive circle and the 
two diameters parallel to the edges of the page) exhibit similar angles, 
each showing four angles of 26° 34' and four of 63° 26', together making 
up four right angles. The symmetry, therefore, is of cubic character. 
But it is not of full cubic character ; for, as will be plain from the stereo- 
graphic projection, while there is symmetry about the three axial planes 
(parallel to the faces of the cube), there is not also symmetry to the 
45°-diagonal planes of symmetry (parallel to the faces of the rhombic 
dodecahedron). The poles of the faces of the form p arc only sym- 
metrical to the two diameters parallel to the page edges, and not also 
symmetrical to the diameters inclined at 45° to the edges of the page. 
Hence the symmetry is that of class 30, the pyrites class, and not that 
of class 32, the holohedral class. The form p is consequently that of 
the pentagonal dodecahedron {210} and not that of the tetrakis 
hexahedron having the same symbol and double the number of faces ; 
the latter would have shown a further pair of p-poles at 26° 34' on each 
side of the central c-pole on the horizontal diameter of the projection, 
and also a further pair at 63° 26' on each side of the centre on the 
vertical diameter, and also four more faces in the zone represented by 
the primitive circle. That is, we should have had the angle 26° 34' 
repeated 8 times in each of the three zones measured, instead of only 
4 times, if the p-form had been represented by the entire number of 
faces possible to full cubic symmetry, in other words, had the form been 
the tetrakis hexahedron. 

Hence, our conclusion from the study of these three first measured 
zones is that the symmetry is that of class 30 of the cubic system, the 
pyrites class, and that the forms exhibited in these tliree zones are the 
cube and the pentagonal dodecahedron {210}, represented in the stereo- 
graphic projection and in the drawing of the crystal by the letters c and p 
respectively. 

We pass next to the measurement of the zones containing the cube 
faces and those which we surmise to be octahedron faces, marked o in 
the figures. % 

Setting the crystal on the wax-holder of the goniometer, and arranging the holder 
in its socket so that a cube face (one of the broader strips for choice) and an adjacent 
octahedron face can bo adjusted parallel to the goniometer axis (sotting by preference 
the much larger and more brilliantly reflecting octahedron face parallel to one of the 
adjusting movements), and then adjusting and centring these two faces, we find on 
rotation round the zone that the latter consists of two parallel c-faces and four o-faces. 
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the latter in two parallel pairs. The me&usurements obtained from such a zone are set 
forth below, together with those for two other similar zones which were also measured. 
There are indeed six such zones altogether, all of which were measured, but three 
will be ample for us to record here, in order to aiford adequate evidence of the 
symmetry. Two of the zones are indicated by the diagonal 45°-diamoter8 in the 
projection, and the four others by the arc-zones constructed about the rectangular 
axial diameters, one pair about each, as fully described in the last chapter in connection 
with the construction of the stereographic projection (Fig. 92) of the throe simple cubic 
forms, the cube, octahedron, and rhombic dodecahedron. 


6 Cube-Octahedron Zones. 


Circle Beading. 


fC 360 '^ O'A 
|o305 16 A 
0 234 44 A 
‘ c 179 58 A 
ol25 16 A 
|o 54 45 A 
'c 0 1 A 


Angle. 


CO 54° 44'A 
I oo 70 32 A 
i on 54 46 A 
I CO 54 42 A 
I 00 70 31 A 
i on 54 44 A 


Circle B('ading. 


c 360° O'A 
o305 19 A 
0 234 46 A 
c 180 2 A 

lol25 18 
0 54 47 A 
0 0 A 


Angle. 


CO 54° 4rA 
oo70 33 A 
oc 54 44 A 
CO 54 44 
00 70 31 
oc 54 47 A 


Circle Beading 


,c 360“ O'A 
o305 16 A 
o234 44 A 
c 180 1 A 

o 125 20 A 
o 54 49 A 
0 1 A 


I Angle. 


CO 54° 44'A 
00 70 32 A 
oc 54 43 A 
CO 54 41 A 
00 70 31 A 
oc 54 48 A 


These excellent readings at once assure us that we are indeed deal- 
ing with the combination of the cube and the octahedron. The values 
of the angle oo are all within one minute of the exact angle of the 
octahedron, 70® 32', and the cube-octahedron angle co is only once as 
much as 4' removed from the theoretical value 54® 44'. The readings for 
the other three zones were equally good and as fully confirmatory of 
this conclusion. The images of the goniometer signal afforded by the 
octahedron faces were particularly excellent, very brilliant, single, and 
clearly defined. 

In the last chapter the pentagonal dodecahedron {210} was stated to 
exhibit an angle over the shorter edges of 66® 25'. This we should next 
proceed to verify on our crystal. 

Suppose wc start by resetting the crystal so that we can measure the angle between 
the face (210), which is that p-face to the right of the front c-faco (vertical strip) in 
Fig. 134, and the p-face (102), which lies immediately above the front c-face in the 
figure. Adjusting these two faces parallel to the goniometer axis, and then exploring 
the zone by rotation of the axis, we find that the zone comprises also two other parallel 
faces, at the back of the crystal in the figure. Three such zones were measured, and 
the readings for them are recorded below ; namely, besides the zone just described, a 
second one containing the same p-face (210) and the p-face (102), which is the bottom 
face in the figure, and tf third one containing again the initial p-face (210) and the 
p-face (021), which is the upper one on the right side of the figure. Two other similar 
zones on a different part of the crystal were also measured, but the three named, and 
recorded below, are ample for our purpose. 


[Table 
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Shorter Pbntagonal-Dodecahedbal-Edgk Zones. 


Circle Reading. 

, 

Angle. 

1 

Circle Reading, j Angle. ' Circle Reading. ' Angle. 

rp360® 0' 
U246 29 

{ p 180 0 

p 6G 24 A 
VP 0 1 A 

ppr)fi"29' ! 
j pp 60 23 A 

1 

iT ' pp 66” iV 

1 p 24b 26 A /.«o A P 293 41 

ni8() OA 26A 1^,180 1 ,8 

Ip 66 20 p 113 33 l’J>66 28 

Ip 0 0 Ip 0 0 

J 


The mean of these 6 values of the acute angle pp is 66° 25', exactly 
the theoretical value of the angle across the shorter edges (edges other 
than the singular long edge which in our crystal is replaced by a strip 
cube face) of the pentagonal dodecahedron {210}. The individual 
values arc adequately near to the mean and to each other for us to 
accept the mean as the angle intended by nature ; no question of 
symmetry is involved as regards the two values from one and the same 
zone, as they arc afforded by faces obviously intended to be parallel, 
and the mean value for each of the three zones is practically identical 
(the means being respectively 66° 26', 66° 26', and 66° 24'). The first 
two zones are the pair of arc-zones about the diameter p = (210);c = 
(001) : ^ — (210) and very close to it; the third is one of the wider 
arc - zones terminating at the ends of the same diameter in the 
stereographio projection, and it will be shown presently that the 
shorter or the longer arcs pp of both these types of zone are equal, 
in accordance with the symmetry of class 30, and with the fact that 
the angles across all four shorter edges of the pentagonal dodecahedron 
are equal. 

There is only one further type of zone that obviously invites 
measurement, namely, that containing the angle between adjacent 
p- and o-faces. Six such zones were actually measured on the crystal 
before us, and the readings for three of them are given below. 

They contained respectively the angles po between the p-face (102) above the 
central cube strip in Fig. 134 and the right-hand primary o-face (111) adjoining, 
between the same p-face (102) and the adjacent left o-face (111), and between the 
right central initial p-face (210) and the right primary o-face (111) adjoining. All 
these zones contain this angle op twice, yielded by two pairs of parallel o- and parallel 
p-faces. Its value will be shown during the course of the calculations to be 39® 14'. 
The measurements for the three zones specifically mentioned were as follows ; 


Ootahedral-Pentagonal-Dodecahedrau Zones. 


Circle Reading. 

Angle. 

Circle Reading. 

Angle. t’Acle Reading. 

' 

Angle. 

fpseo® o'A 
o 320 47 A 
- p 179 69 

0 140 48 A 
Ip 0 OA 

po 39° 13'A 

po 39 11 

!fo360° O'A 
p320 47 A 
\\ 0 180 3 

! pl40 48 
jVo 0 OA 

op 39° 13'A |i 

op 39 16 

[p360° O'A 
o 320 42 
{pl79 59 
o 140 44 

Vp 0 OA 

po 39° 18' 

po 39 16 

i 
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The mean of these six values of the acute angle op, the angle between 
adjacent o- and j9-faces, is 39® 14', which is identical with the theoretical 
angle assuming the o-faces to be those of the octahedron and the /j-faces 
to be those of the pentagonal dodecahedron {210t. The individual 
varies are also adequately close to indicate clearly intended identity 
with the mean value. ^ 

We have now very fully measured this crystal of cobaltite, and shown 
that the measurements agree perfectly with the assumption that the 
forms present are those of the cube, octahedron, and pentagonal dodeca- 
hedron {210}. The theoretical values of the angles have been assumed 
to be known, but, as in* the case of garnet, we shall now no longer take 
this for granted, but actually calculate those angles which have not 
already been calculated during our investigation of garnet, or previously 
in the discussion of the three primary forms of the cubic system in the 
last chapter. The octahedron angle oo = 70® 32' has already been calcu- 
lated (p. 149), together with its half supplement, the angle between 
adjacent cube and octahedron faces, co = 54® 44'. The construction of 
the stereograph i(; projection has also been fully described (p. 148) and 
given in Fig. 92, as far as the cube and octahedron faces are concerned. 
The angle 54® 44' just referred to is that between the central cube face 
(001) of the projection and each of the four octahedron faces surround- 
ing it, or between the parallel c-face underneath, (001), and the four 
octahedron faces in the lower hemisphere. All these eight o- poles lie 
on the diagonal 45°-diameters. It is also the angle of the arc co of each 
of the pair of arc-zones terminating at the ends of the axial diameters 
parallel to the edges of the page. 

The additional construction shown in Fig. 135 for cobaltite is only 
of a very simple character, and can be described as we proceed with the 
calculations. 

To calculate the position of the facial poles of the pentagonal dodecahedron {210}^, 
that is, to find cp ^(100) : (210). 

This can best be done by utilising the principle of the anharinonic ratio of four 
jjoles in a zone, fully explained in OliaiJter VI. The four poles in question are 
(100), p~(210), d = (110) which is not present but the position of which is known to 
be 45° from cither cube face, and c — (010) which wo can temporarily call c' to distinguish 
it from (100). Applying the principle of the anharrnonic ratio, we have the equation ; 

010 100 

X X 

sin 45*^ _ sin cp_110 210 
sin c'j) sin 45° 010 100 

210 no 

sin cp_\ 1 
* cos cp 2 1 

tan cp=0‘5 

cp = 26° 34'. 

It is thus seen that the anharrnonic equation gives immediately the value of the 
tangent of the required angle cp, which is exactly 0*5. Now 0*5000 is the value of 
the tangent of 26° 34', as obtained from a table of natural tangents. This is the angle 
which we have already assumed as the theoretical one for {210j , so that the accuracy 
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of that assumption is now definitely proved. Double the angle, 63® 8", is the angle 
over the singular long edges of the pentagonal dodecahedron {210}, as stated in the 
last chapter, these six edges being replaced by the cube faces in our crystal. 

We can now place the poles of the pentagonal dodecahedron in position in the 
stcreographic projection, beginning with those on the primitive circle, namely, (210) 
at 26® 34' to the right of (100), and (210) the same angle to the left. We dlaw 
next a couple of diameters to pass through the central pole (001) and terminate at 
(210) and (210). The other terminations on the upper part of the primitive circle 
are the poles (210) and (210). 

The other p-poles will lie on the axial diameters parallel to the edges of the page. 
To find one of those on the horizontal diameter, say (021), we mark off the angle 
26® 34' from (010) along the primitive circle, either up or down (indeed it will be most 
useful to mark off both, and to draw diameters through the centre to them, as we shall 
subsequently require these diameters), and join the point so marked off to the pole of 
the zone, that is, to (100) if the marking had been ui)ward8 or to (lOO) if it had been 
downwards. Where this line cuts the horizontal diameter is the pole (021), and also 
the lower pole (021) represented by the ring. The poles (021) and 021 may also be 
inserted at the same distance to the left of the centre as the pair just found are to the 
right, along the horizontal diameter. 

The poles (102) and (102), and (102) and (102), lie on the vertical axial diameter, 
and can be found by the same process, and in fact by using the same marked-off point 
at 26® 34' from (010), for we have only to join this to (010), the proper pole of the 
zone on which the desired pole lies, in order to get, at the intersection of the joining 
line with the vertical diameter, the position of the poles (i02) and (102), or (102) and 
(102), according as the marking off had been upwards or downwards. 

We have now found the positions of all the poles of the crystal faces, and it only 
remains, as far as the stereographic lirojcction is concerned, to connect them by 
further arcs representing the other zones measured, as actually shown in Fig. 136, 
either by the trial method with the compasses, or by the more systematic geometrical 
method of first finding the proper centre from which to construct the required arc to 
pass through three given poles belonging to the zone. 

The indices of the })entagonal dodecahedron are proved to bo [210| by the mode of 
calculating the angle cp ; for wo assumed those indices in the calculation, and tho 
result of tho latter, 26® 34', coincides absolutely with the measured angle. 

There are only two further angles to calculate, owing to the perfection of cubic 
symmetry, namely, the angle over the shorter edges of the pentagonal dode(;ahedron, 
which we have stated in the last chapter to be 66® 25' and confirmed by measurement, 
and of which we may take as an example either (210) : (021) or (210) : (102), or both ; 
and the acute angle between adjacent octahedron and x)cntagonal dodecahedron faces, 
which we have found by measurement to be 39® 14'. We shall, therefore, i^roceed 
now to calculate these two final angles from the calculated data already acquired. 

To find PP-(210) : (021) or (210) : (102). 

We utilise the right-angled triangle p=(210) :p = (021) : c — (010), or the similar 
one having the same elements p=(210) : p = (102) : c = (100), from the Napierian 
diagram for either of which we derive the equation : 

cos pp—coB 63® 26' cos 26° 34' 

pp = 66 ® 26 '. ' 

The angle pp across the shorter edges of {210} is thus proved to be 66® 25', as stated 
in the last chapter, and as found by measurement, a further proof that the form p is 
indeed {210}. 

To find op=:(lU) : (102) or (111) : (210). 

These two angles should be identical in value if the symmetry be truly cubic. To 
find the first we utilise the oblique-angled triangle c=(100) : p~(102) : o=(lll), in 
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which we know that cjp =63® 26', co= 64® 44', and the included angle at c=46®. 
Employing formula (6) of Chapter VII., we have ; 

tan e=tan 64° 44' cos 46“ ; and ooa o|)=®°® 64^44;_op8j63° 2^ - g) 

COS B 

0=45°. op = 39®14'. 

To find the second, namely, o = (111) : p=(210), we can use the right-angled triangle 
opds=(lll) : (210) : (110) (the letter d no# being given on the projection as the face 
(110) is not developed^ in which wo know that od is 35° 16' (half the octahedron angle 
between (111) and (111)), that dp is 45° — 26° 34' = 18° 26', and that the angle between 
them at d is a right angle. From the Napierian diagram we derive : 

cos op=cos 18° 26' cos 35° 16' 
op = 39° 14'. 

We thus see that both the angles under consideration between the primary o-face (111) 
and different adjacent p-faces are 39° 14', the exact value of the angle as measured. 
This is in complete accordance with the symmetry of class 30 of the cubic system, and 
the proof now achieved brings to an end our morphological investigation of the crystal. 

The results are printed in concise form in the following statement : 

Table of Results for Cohaltitey CoAsS, 

Crystal-System : Cubic. Class : 30, pyrites class, parallel -faced hemi- 
hedral or tesseral central class. 

Habit : Approximately spherical, due to more or less equal develop- 
ment of triangular faces of pyritohedron and octahedron, and blunting 
of pyritohedron edges by cube-face strips. 

Forms observed: Cube c=[100[, octahedron o={lll}, and penta- 
gonal dodecahedron ^ = {210} (pyritohedron). Two latter predominate, 
octahedron somewhat the more prominently. Cube faces narrow, some- 
times mere strips, and the adjacent faces of {210} are striated parallel 
to the strips. 

Interfacial angles : as given in the following table. 


MOKPllOLOniCAL Anolks of Cobaltitb. 



Anglo. 

J^o of 
Mi'asuro- 
inonts. 

Limits. 

Mean 

observed. 

Calculateil. 

Dilfer- 

enco. 


cc=(100) : (010) . 

12 

89°55'-90° 7' 

90° 0' 

90® 0' 

0' 


c,j==(100):(210) . 

12 

26 31-26 37 

26 34 

26 34 

0 

\ 

pc=(210) : (010) . 

12 

63 20-63 31 

63 26 

63 26 

0 


f co=(001):(lll) . 

24 

54 41-54 48 

54 44 

54 44 

0 

1 

or (100): (111) 
(oo=(lll):(lll) . 

12 

70 31-70 33 

70 32 

70 32 

0 


or (111) : (111) 

pp=(210) : (021) . 

10 

66 19-66 29 

66 25 

66 25 

0 


or (210) : (102) 

.ojj-(lll) : (102) .* . 

12 

39 11-39 18 

39 14 

39 14 

0 


or (111): (210) 







Owing to the excellence of the faces of this crystal, and the conse- 
quent clear definition of the signal images, the agreement between the 
observed and calculated angles is exceptionally good. 
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TETRAGONAL SYSTEM 

Three rectangular crystallographic axes, two being equal and lying in 
the horizontal plane, the third being vertical. Characteristic of 
system, one tetragonal symmetry axis. 

The tetragonal system includes seven classes, the lowest of which in 
order of symmetry possesses only the minimum essential of the system, 
namely, the tetragonal axis of symmetry. This latter is identical in 
direction with the vertical (the third and singular) crystallographic 
axis, the two equal crystallographic axes being arranged equatoriahy. 

The seven classes are derived in a manner which arranges them in 
three groups of two, two, and three classes respectively. 

The first two classes possess only the tetragonal axis of symmetry, 
but in the one case it is of simple, and in the other of compound sym- 
metry. In the latter case we have class 10, the stereographic projection 
of which as regards elements of symmetry and the general form {hhl} 
has already been shown in Fig. 77, which is here repeated in Fig. 137 ; 



Fig. 136.-('la88 9. Fio? 1 ST.-CIass 10 . 


and in the former case we have class 9, represented in stereographic 
projection in Fig. 136. The effect of the symmetry being only compound 
in class 10 is to render the tetragonal axis only equivalent to a digonsl 
axis of simple symmetry, the reflection across the equatorial plane which 

190 
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accompanies the operation of the tetragonal axis, rotation for 90®, causing 
two of the poles of the general form to be thrown into the lower hemi- 
sphere, thus producing a bisphenoidal solid represented by two poles in 
each hemisphere, arranged alternately to each other. In class 9, where 
the symmetry is simple tetragonal, the four poles are situated in the same 
her^^isphere, and the tetragonal axis is thus of polar character, and the 
faces developed on the crystal at two ends of the vertical axis may 
consequently belong to quite difierent forms. 

If we add to the single element of symmetry exhibited in classes 
9 and 10 a digonal axis in the equatorial plane, the four additional poles 
introduced by its operation are found to be also symmetrical to a second 
digonal axis at right angles to the first, the two being coincident with the 
horizontal crystallographic axes ; two new classes, 11 and 14, are thus 
produced, the stereographic projections of which are given in Figs. 138 
and 139. In class 14 it is found that the disposition of faces brought 
about by the operation of these further elements of symmetry is such 



f'lG. 138.-— Class 11. FlO. 139.—cia88 14. 


that there is also symmetry about two vertical ])lancs intersecting in the 
tetragonal axis, and bisecting the angles between the two vertical 
crystallographic axial planes. In class 11 no symmetry planes are 
developed by the addition of the two rectangular digonal axes, but there 
is symmetry also produced about another pair of digonal axes, bisecting 
the angles between those already added. 

Three further classes are then derived from class 9, which possesses 
the minimum of truly tetragonal symmetry, namely the tetragonal 
axis of simple symmetry itself, by the addition of a plane of equatorial 
symmetry (class 12), a vertical plane of symmetry (class 13), or both 
(class 15). In the case of class 12 the addition of the equatorial plane 
of symmetry perpendicular to the tetragonal axis simply results in 
removing the polar character of that axis, the two ends of the crystal, 
upper and lower, being now vsyrn metrical. Its stereographic projection 
is given in Fig. 140. In class 13 (Fig. 141) the addition of a plane 
of symmetry parallel to the vertical axis causes the repetition of each 
of the four poles of the general form \hkl) across that symmetry planer 
and the effect is to make the crystal and its proj^ection symmetrical 
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also about three other planes of symmetry also parallel to the vertical 




Fig. 141, — Class 13. 


tetragonal axis and intersecting each other and the first plane in it, 
the four planes being arranged at 45® from each other. 

Finally, by combining classes 12 and 
13, or in other words, adding to class 9 
both the equatorial plane and the four 
vertical symmetry planes, we find that 
the effect is also to cause the presence of 
four digonal axes where the four vertical 
planes intersect the equatorial plane, and 
thus we have combined in this class, 15, 
represented in Fig. 142, the whole of 
the elements of symmetry possible in 
the tetragonal system. Class 15 is, there- 
fore, the holohedral class, or class of 
highest tetragonal symmetry. 

It will be observed that the tetragonal 
axis is polar only in classes 9 and 13, so that these classes are the 
hemimorphic ones. 



Fig. 142.— Class 15 


Class 16, — Dit^tra^onal-Bipyramidal Class. Holohedral Class. 

Type, Ditetragonal Eqmtorial. 

The crystals of this highest class of tetragonal symmetry are dis- 
tinguished, as above indicated, by possessing the one essential tetragonal 
axis, and 4 symmetry planes (of which two are crystallographic axial 
planes) intersecting in it, thus rendering it a ditetragonal axis, and which 
are arranged at 45® to each other ; there is also a^fth equatorial plane 
of symmetry perpendicular to the others and to the tetragonal axis, 
and there are consequently also 4 digonal (di-digonal) axes lying in 
this equatorial plane, at its intersection with each of the 4 other sym- 
metry planes. These elements of symmetry are clearly shown by the 
stereographic projection given in Fig. 142, the plane of projection being 
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the equatorial plane, which forms the third crystallographic axial plane ; 
the tetragonal axis is represented by the pole in the centre. The two 
vertical crystallographic axial planes are represented by the back-to-front 
and right-and-left diameters. There are seven forms in this holohedral 

class, which will be considered in turn. 

• 

(1) The basal pinakoid, {001 J . The form il00[ docs not, as in the cubic system, 
include the six faces parallel to the crystallographic axial pianos, the different nature 
of the vertical axis now causing these faces to be divided into two forms, consisting 
of the four vertical faces in one case and the two horizontal ones in the other, which 
latter is now under consideration. Honco, this form is an open one consisting only of 
the two parallel faces (001) and (OOl), and is, therefore, termed the basal pinakoid 
(see page 59 for derivation and exact meaning of the term “ pinakoid ”). Its pole 
occupies the centre of the projection (JFig. 150), and may be considered as the special 
form produced when the general polo {hkl), situated inside the primary triangle (hig. 
142) in the projection formed by two adjacent digonal axial radii and the 45®-sogment 
of the primitive circle which they cut off, migrates to that corner of the triangle which 
occupies the centre of the projection, where the digonal axes intersect. 

(2) Tetragonal prism of the first order, ',1 10| , also (‘ailed protoprism. This fonn 
is also an open one like the basal pinakoid, but consists of four faces, (110), (1 10), (liO), 
and (1 10), which are parallel to the two vertical plains of symmetry bisecting the 
angles between the two vertical crystallographic axial planes, and the edges of inter- 
section of which are parallel to the vertical axis. The poles of the four faces are 
consequently situated on the x^riniitivc circle at the ends of the diameters arranged at 
45° to the axial diameters. The faces thus make ecpial intercepts on the horizontal 
crystallographic axes a and 6, represented in the ])rojection by the axial diameters 
just referred to parallel respectively to the long(;r and shorter (ulges of the page, 
a running back and front and b laterally right and loft. It will be obvious that, given 
one such polo at the intersection of one of the 45''-dianjeters with the primitive circle, 
the syminotry demands that there shall be throe others, by r(q)otition over fJie crystallo- 
grax)hic axial planes of symmetry. This form may bo considered as the special ease 
which occurs when the general polo {hkl) migrates to that corner of the primary triangle 
of the projection which is formed by the intersection of an 
int( 3 raxial diameter with the primitive circle. With the basal 
pinakoid end faces, this form makes a closed rectangular 
prism, of square horizontal section, and only differing from 
the cube by the elongation or shortening of the vt'.rtical 
dimension. 

It is represented as thus closed in Fig. 14.3. The axes 
employed in this and the succeeding tetragonal figures are 
those of an actual tetragonal substance, anatase, for which the 
axial ratio of the two equal horizontal axes to the vcrti(;al axis 
isa:c = l:l-7771. 

(3) Tetragonal prism of the second order, jlOO}. When 

the faces of the tetragonal prism are parallel to the vertical 
crystallograjihic axial places, as in the case of the vertical cube 
faces, we have this second variety of tetragonal prism of square 
section produced, identical in shape with that of the first order ,v i. ,, , 

and diffenng only m position. The poles of the form are Tetragonal l»risni. 

situated at the points of intersection of the primitive circle and 

the crystallographic axial diameters, so that the form may be considered as the siiecial 
case produced when the general pole (hkl) migrates to this corner of the primary 46°- 
triangle. The front face is (100), the back face parallel to it (lOO), the right-hand side 
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face is (010), and the l(‘ft-hand face parallel to it is (010). The form as closed by the 
basal pinakoid is shown in Fig. 144. In an actual crystal showing both forms of 
tetragonal prism, or difftjrent crystals showing them sci)aratcly, there will usually be 
surface markings, striations, or other physical differences to distinguish the two from 
one another, 

(4) Ditetragonal prism, Any face the pole of which is situated on the 

primitive circle (that is, which is parallel to the vortical crystallographic axis), in any 
position other than at the intersection with one of the 4 principal diameters shown in 
the projection. Fig. 142, must, by reason of the symmetry of this class 15, bo repeated 
over each of the 4 symmetry planes represented by those diameters, so as to form an 



eight-sided prism, which has always a section showing two alt(‘rnating kinds of angles, 
a Jess and a greater. For the case where the pole would bo half-w'ay between any two 
principal diameters is an impossible one, corresponding to irrational values of the first 


two indices, their ratio being tan 221” - 



2-4142. A truly regular octagonal ])rism is a 
frequent natural occurrence on tetragonal 
crystals, but it is always a combination of the 
first and second order prisms { 1 1 Oj and j 100} 
showing the })hysical differences already 
alluded to. The ditetragonal prism {210} 
is shown in Fig. 145, combined with the 
basal plane. It may be considered as the 
sj)ecial case ])roduced when the general i)ole 
{hkl) migrates on to the primitive circle, 
but not at an intersection with an axis, 
that is, on to the 45” -segmental side of the 
])rimary triangle. 

(5) Tetragonal bipyramid of the first 
order, {M^j. When the pole leaves the 
])rimitivo circle and lies on the groat circle 
represented by a*i>rincipal diameter biscct- 


Fio 146 —First Order Fio. 147. — Oombinatioii ing the angle between the horizontal axial 
TctragonalBlpyrnmld. Priam jiametors, that is, when it lies on the aic 

between the pole of the basal plane (001) 
and that of the first order prism {110! , the form produced is a four-sided pyramid, each 
face making equal intercepts on the two horizontal axes. Wlien this form is chosen 
as the parametral form the symbol is [111}, otherwise the symbol is of the general typo 
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{hM \ , tho first two indices being invariably equal. Each pole on the projection now 
represents two faces, one in the upper hemisphere and the other in tlie lower hemi- 
sphere, tho pyramid being thus a tlouble one or “ bipyramid ” iiointing upwards and 
downwards, the two pyramids being mutually joined in, and s])ringing from, a square 
base occupying the central plane of the solid. It is illustrated in Fig. 146, and adjoin- 
ing jt in Fig. 147 is a drawing illustratin^its combination wit h, and the truncation of 
its edges by, a prism likewise of the first order. Indeed tht' prism is the limiting case 
when the intercept on the c axis becomes increased to infinity, and tho faces con- 
sequently beeonic parallel to a ; the indices then bt^come }/i//()[ , or to give them their 
simplest form {110} . Similarly, if the intercept on the vertical axis become likewise 
rationally reduced, we have as the limiting case of reduction to 0, the production of 
the basal pitiakoid [(Kllf, jiarallel to the two horizontal axes. In the first case the 
pyramid becomes longer and 8harf)er, with increasing diliedral angle over tho basal 
edges, the I index becoming less and less in comparison with h ; while in the latter ease 
the pyramid becomes sliorter and flatter, with diminishing angle over the bajial edges, 
and a greater and greater I index as compared with h. 

(6) Tetragonal bipyramid of the second order, \h0l ] . When tlK‘ ])(jle of a face lies 
on the 90°-arc between (001) and (100), i’ex)resented by a cTystall()gra])hic axial piano 



Fio. 148 — The Second Order KlO 140 —Combination of Second 
Tetragonal Oipyramid. Ortler Prism and l*yramld 


lOG, ITjO, - Combination of 
Kiist and Second Order 
Ibpyramids. 


semi-diarneter of the projection, a four-fa< ‘d pyramid is again iiroduced, by tho 
repetition of t^ e pole on the other three similar arcs as demanded by the symmetry 
of the class, and this being duplicated on tin lower hemis]jhcre givt^s us the tetragonal 
bipyramid of the second order, which is also a double square* -based pyramid like that 
of the first order. Any face, however, will always be ]>arallel to one of the horizontal 
crystailograiihic axes, and will consequently have a 0 in its symbol. When tho 
intercepts are the ])ararnetral ones on the other two axes, the symbol is {101}. This 
form is shown in Fig. 148. The second order prism jl(X)| forms the limiting case of 
increase of the vertical intercept, and the basal pinakoid JOOlj again forms tho 
limiting case of shorteniftg. In the four succeeding illustrations are exhibited several 
combinations of simple tetragonal forms. In Fig. 149 a tetragonal bij^yraraid 
of the second order with the prism of the same order truncating the basal edges 
is shown. In Fig. 150 a combination of the two primary tetragonal bipyramids 
of the two different orders |lll} and {101} is represented. Fig. 151 portrays a 
combination of two bipyramids of the same order but having different values of the 
I index, {111} and [112J. And in Fig. 152 is rei)resented the primary bipyramid of 
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the first order combined with the primary prism of the second order and the basal 
pinakoid. 

(7) The last holohedral form of the tetragonal system is the general one {hkl\, the 
poles of which occupy the interior of the elementary spherical 
triangles, in x^ositions which are symmetrical to the 4 planes 
of symmetry represented by the four diameters at 46?, as 
shown on the stcreographic projection in Fig. 153, which is a 
repetition of Fig. 142, and represents the x>oles of one of the 
X) 08 sible forms {312} of anatasc, as well as the elements of 
symmetry. It is the IG faced ditetragonal bipyramid, the 
apjiearance of which is represented in Fig. 154, the X)articular 
one shown being {2 12). As its name implies it is a doubly 
terminated ])yrainid the basal section of which is eight-sided 
but not a regular octagon, although the sides arc of equal 
length ; it resembles the ditetragonal prism in section, and 
indeed that form may be regarded as the limiting case of a dite- 
tragonal bipyramid of infinite vertical intcreex^t. The section 
of both x^risrn and pyramid shows alternately larger and 
smaller angles. The angles over the basal edges of the ditetragonal bipyrarnid 
are, however, all equal, just as are those of the simple x>yramids of the first and 
second orders. As already explained in connection with the prism, a ditetragonal 



Fio. 161. — Combination 
of Two First Order lii- 
pyramlds. 



FiQ. 162.— Combination of 
First Order liipyrainid, 
Hecond Order Prism, and 
Basal Pinakoid. 


Fig. 163. 

Symmetry Klementa and General 
Form of Class 15. 



pyramid the base of which is a regular octagon is imx>ossible on account of 
irrationality. The actual angles over the pyramidal edges resemble the section in 
exhibiting alternately larger and smaller values. This general form of the tetra- 
gonal system, possessing the fullest symmetry apiiertaining to that system, passes 
into a simple pyramid of the first order when h = k, the two faces from each 
octant then coalescing into the same plane making equal intercepts on the two 
horizontal crystallographic axes. It passes into the pyra^mid of the second order 
when ifc=0 in the form symbol {hkl\, a face from each of every two adjacent octants 
coalescing to form a plane parallel to one of the horizontal crystallographic axes. 
Finally, if either of these limiting cases is also accompanied by the extension of the inter- 
cept on the vertical axis to infinity, the prism of the corresponding order is produced, 
or if the vertical intercept becomes 0 the ditetragonal bipyramid passes into the basal 
pinakoid. In all these cases of the evolution of one form from another, it must be 
remembered that the passage occurs in definite steps, corresponding to sx>ocific stages 
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or caETes of rationality of the indices h, k, 1, and not by very gradual changes of almost 
insensible magnitude. This completes the detailed study of the holohedral class 15 
of tetragonal crystals. The following is a summary of the seven types of forms : 

List of Forms in Class 15» 

Basal pinakoid. 2 faces. ^ 

{llOj Tetragonal prism of first order. 4 faces. 

{100} Tetragonal prism of second order. 4 faces. 

{AH)} Ditetragonal prism. 8 faces. 

{hM\ Tetragonal bipyramid of the first order, including the primary parametral 
form {lllj. 8 faces. 

{AOZ] Tetragonal bipyramid of the second order, including the primary one {101}. 
8 faces. 

{hkl\ Ditetragonal bi])yramid. 16 faces. 



Fiq. 156,— Htcreographic Projection of Tetragonal Forn 


In actual practical work the discrimination between first and second 
order prisms and pyramids is not possible, unless both forms are 
developed on the crystal. For rotation of either for 45° converts it 
into the other, and ewen when both are present it is only possible to 
decide arbitrarily which is to be considered as of the first order and 
which of the second. No ambiguity can, however, arise as to which is 
the vertical axis, on account of the unmistakable particular character of 
this axis, which is often termed the principal axis, and which will subse- 
quently be shown to confer on the crystal optical properties of a unique 
character, which render any mistake in recognising it out of the question. 
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Excellent examples of substances crystallising in the ditetragonah 
bipyramidal class are zircon, silicate of zirconium, ZrSi 04 , cassiterite or 
tin-stone, dioxide of tin, SnOg, and the two tetragonal forms of titanium 
dioxide, TiOg, both of which, rutile and anatase, belong to this class 
yet exhibit different forms. A fairjy complicated crystal of anatase 
will be thoroughly worked out in the next chapter. Titanium dioxide 
is trimorphous, a third rhombic variety, brookite, being a well-known 
and optically very interesting mineral, the optical characters of which 
will be described in Chapter XLIX. A characteristic crystal of zircon 
is shown in Fig. 155, on which are develox)ed the forms {100}, {110}, 
{111}, {331} , and {311}. The axial ratio a :c~\ : 0*6404. 

In Fig. 156 is given a stereographic x)rojection showing a consider- 
able number of the commoner forms of tetragonal crystals, constructed 
for the axial ratio of anatase, a:c = l : 1*7771. The author has found 
it of the greatest pracjtical help in the investigation of tetragonal crystals. 


Class IJf.— Bcalenohedml Class. SphenoidaLHeymhedral Class. 
Type., Diteirayomil Alternating. 


This class corresponds to the hexakis-tetrahedral class 31 of the 
cubic system. The elements of symmetry are shown in the stereo- 
graphic projection Fig. 157, which is Fig. 139 rex)eated here for 
convenience of reference. The three axial jdancs arc no longer 



1*1Q. 157. — Synnnitry Elements and 
Oencral I'oiin of (1u8S 14, 


EIO. 158. 

Tho Tetragonal Sealenohedron. 


planes of symmetry, the two vertical interaxial jilanes of symmetry 
alone ])ersi8ting ; the two horizontal digonal axes which formed the 
intersections of these latter jdanes with the equatorial plane also dis- 
appear, leaving only the two other digonal axes (the horizontal crystal- 
lographic axes) persisting. The main axis coincident with the vertical 
crystallographic axis remains tetragonal, however, and although the 
equatorial plane is no longer a plane of simple symmetry, it is one of 
compound symmetry, so that the tetragonal axis is one of alternating 
symmetry, or a tetragonal mirror-axis as it is variously called. This 
will become clear from a consideration of the general form of the class, 
which will be immediately proceeded to. 
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The 8calenohedron» {hkl } , is an eight-faced solid the poles of which are shown in 
the projection in Fig, 157, Fig. 158 represents the scalenohedron {212j . As will be 
evident from that projection there are two modifications possible, the second being 
obtained by changing the dots on the projection into rings and vice versa. The two 
forms are not, however, different solids ; they differ only in position while in. situ, and 
rotation of either for 90° about the vertical axis produc^es the other. The two forms are 
the positive, {hH\y shown in Fig. 158, and the negative, {hJrl}, That the principal 
axis is a tetragonal one of alternating symmetry is shown by the fact that each i)ole 
on the projection if rotated 90° about that axis and then immediately reflected over the 
equatorial plane will coincide with the pole of another face on the same scalenohedron. 
And yet in spite of this reflection then' is no centre of symmetry, and this fact has 
been shown by Fedorov to disydace the “ centre of symmetry ” from the position 
in which it has long been regarded as a true elenient of sjmimetry, for it only accom- 
panies the operation of a plane of compound symmetry in two special cases, which 
have been referred to in Chapter IX. 

The solid angles at the poles of the principal axis are each formed by the meeting 
of four edges in two pairs, one pair long and acutely inclined and the other pair 
short and obtusely inclinf'.d ; the otlier four edges are of intermediate length. These 
three kinds of edges correspond to three different interfacial angles, of which that 
over any pair of long edges is the same as the angle over the pyramidal edges of the 
1 o!oho Iral di tetragonal bipy amid. 

There is only one further new solid introduced into the tetragonal system by the 
operation of class 14 symtnetry, namely the <louble-wedge-8haped bisphenoid (from 
(r<p 7 )P — a wedge), which may be regarded as 

derived from the bi])yraraid of the first order, just as the 
scalenohedron may be considered to be derived from the 
ditetragonal bipyramid. The primary form llllj of this 
solid is illustrated in Fig. 159, and is formed when the pair 
of facial poles adjacent and symmetrical to one of the 45° 

(interaxial) planes of symmetry coalesce into one lying in 
the t»lane itself, which is expres.sed in the actual form of the 
solid by the further battening into a plane of the two faces 
on either side of the long edges of the siuilenohedron, which 
in the latter solid meet in that edge to form a very flat ririgi*. 

Kach face of the bisphenoid is an isosceles triangle, 
and the whole solid resembles a tetrahedron, but drawn 
out, or comyiressed, according tn the value of the axial 
ratio a : c, along the direction of the y)rinei]m.l (tetragonal) 
axis. There are two forms of the bisphemud as of the 
scalenohedron, tlie positive \hU\ , shown in nil,, in Ifig. If, 9, .r,traKonal itisphenoid. 

and the negative \hlil\ , but the two are snpeqiosable 

when rotated 90^" out of their jjositions of derivation from the holohedral yiyramid of 
the first order, Hence there is ooly om* such solid. 

The other forms consistent with the symmetry of this class are all identical with 
the holohedral forms already described in class 15, the two differences from that class 
being as we have seen that 2 holohedral forms, the lirst order bipyramid and the 
ditetragonal bipyramid* arc rejilaeed by the bisphenoid and scalenohedron respec- 
tively. The basal pinakoid is the same by virtue of the operation of either of the 
digonal axes. All three prisms are the same because the general poles of both 
hemispheres have a prism as their limiting form when they migrate to the primitive 
circle, a first or second oid(*r prism if they go to the ends of the interaxial or axial 
diameters, and a ditetragonal prism if they go elsewhere on the circle. The 
tetragonal pyramid of the second order is the same as the holohedral one because 
when each pair of the general poles migrate to the crystallographic axial diameters 
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they do so by increasing their separation, one pole going to each semi-diameter; 
whereas the tetragonal pyramid of the first order becomes the bisphenoid by the 
coalescence of each pair of poles of the same hemisphere on one half of one and the 
same interaxial diameter, those of the np])er hemisphere on one diameter and those 
of the lower on the other. We have, therefore, the following seven forms to tabulate 
as belonging to this class : ^ « 

List of Forms in Class 14, 

{001} Basal pinakoid. 2 faces. 

{110} Tetragonal prism of the first order. 4 faces. 

{100} Tetragonal prism of the second order. 4 faces. 

{hJcQ] Ditctragonal prism. 8 faces. 

{hill} Positive tetragonal bisphenoid of the first order, including the primary 
form {111} ; \hhl) negative tetragonal bisphenoid of the first order, 
including the primary form llTl}. Each 4 faces. 

{^0/} Tetragonal bipyramid of the second order, including the primary form 
{101}. 8 faces. 

{hkVf Positive tetragonal scalenohodron ; [hid] negative tetragonal scalenohedron. 
Each 8 faces. 

An excellent natural example of a substance crystallising in this class 
is the common ore of copper, chalcopyrite, copper pyrites, CuFeSg, a 
tyj)ical crystal of which, showing faces of the 
two bisphenoids {111} and {111}, the former 
much more developed than the latter, in com- 
bination with the prism of the first order {110}, 
the bipyramid of the second order {101}, and the 
basal pinakoid {001}, is given in Fig. 160. The 
ratio of the axes is : r/ : c = 1 : 0*9856. 

Among artificial chemical preparations potas- 
sium hydrogen phosphate, KH2PO4, affords an 
example, readily procurable in good crystals of 
some size, or as growing crystals on a microscope 
slide suitable for screen projection ; but as a rule the 
forms present are those which are identical with 
the holohedral forms of the tetragonal system (the 
second order j)rism {100} and bipyramid {101} 
FiQ. 160.— Copper Pyrites. Ay the character of the 

etched figures on these faces that the hemihedrism 
or prevalence of class 14 symmetry is indicated. The observation by 
Mitscherlich in the year 1819, that the analogous arsenate KH2ASO4, and 
the two corresponding ammonium salts NH4 . H2PO4 and NH4 . H2ASO4, 
also crystallise in tetragonal forms similar to those of this salt, was the 
direct means of his discovery of the principle of isomorphism. 

Class lo, — Ditetragonal-Pyramidal Class. Hemimbrphic-Holohedral 
Class. Type, Ditetragonal Polar. 

In this class the tetragonal axis and the four symmetry planes inter- 
secting in it operate as in the holohedral class 15, but all other elements 
of symmetry, including the equatorial plane, disappear entirely. The 
elements are shown in the projection, Fig. 161, 
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The general form \hkl\ is also shown by its |>oles on the projection, and is the 
upper open half of a ditetragonal bipyramid. If rings were given instead of 
dots It would equally weU represent the lower half. The two halves, however, are 
never necessarily both present on a crystal of this class, owing to the absence of the 
equatorial plane of symmetry, the tetragonal axis being thus polar. The Hgure may 
be cjosed by one face of the basal plane, the two parallel basal pinakoid faces of the 
holohedral class belonging in this class to two 
separate forms, {001} and {OOi}. The general 
form is thus the ditetragonal pyramid, of which 
there are these two, upper and lower, modifications, 
the upper or upwards pointing form (represented 
by the upper half of Fig. 1,54) being the positive 
{hkl\ and the lower or downwards pointing form 
(the lower half of Fig, 1.54) being the negative 
{M?}. No changes arc produced in tho exterior 
appearance of the tetragonal prisms by the opera- 
tion only of this lower degree of symmetry of class 
13. For the prisms arc equally produced by the 
migration to the primitive circle of poles in either 
the upper or the lower hemisphere. 

But tho bipyramide of tho two orders are Km »f 

affected similarly to the ditetragonal bipyramid, 

of which indeed they are only special cases, that of the first order being tho special 
case when k~hy and that of the second order being the case when 0 ; tho graphic 
interpretation being the migration of the general polo [hkl], situated within tho 
45°-triangle of tho diameters representing the great zone circles of the holohedral 
vertical symmetry planes, to one or other of these zone circles themselves. In both 
cases the operation of class 13 symmetry causes the upper (upwards pointing) and 
lower (downwards pointing) pyramids to become two separate forms, the positive 
{hhl\ or [hOl] (upper halves of Figs. 14(1 and 148), and the negative {hh/\ or {M)/( 
(lower halves of Figs. 140 and 148). 

As the two faces (001) and (OOi) of the holohedral basal junakoid are now separate 
one-face forms, each may appropriately bo termed a “ pediou ” (from vcdlov — a plane). 

In resume, the following forms are included in this class : 



List of Forms in Class 13. 

{001} Upper positive basal plane or pedion ; {001} lower negative basal plane 
or pedion. Each 1 face. 

{110} Tetragonal prism of the first order. ’ 4 faces. 

(100} Tetragonal prism of the second order. 4 faces. 

(AK)} Ditetragonal prism. 8 faces. 

{hhl} Upper positive tetragonal pyramid of the first order ; {hhf\ lower negative 
tetragonal pyramid of the first order. Each 4 faces. 

{hOl} Upper positive tetragonal pyramid of the second order ; {^0/} lower negative 
tetragonal pyramid of the second order. Each 4 faces. 

{hkl] Upper positive ditetragonal pyramid ; \hkl} lower negative ditetragonal 
jiyramid. Each 8 faces. 

The absence of centro-symmetry in this class is >vell shown by 
crystals of iodosuccinimidc, C 4 H 4 O 2 NI, first described by von Groth 
and subsequently by Traube, and an illustration of one of which, 
prepared by Traube and figured by him on p. 579 of his memoir 
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(Zeiischr, fur Kryst, 2Sy 577), is given in Fig. 162. The upper and 
lower terminations of the first order prism m = {110} 
are seen to be formed by two different pyramids, 
the primary positive {111}, and {221}. The presence 
also of small faces of the complementary pyramidal 
form {221 J might fee thought to indicate holohedrism, 
but the complementary primary negative pyramid 
jlll} is not similarly present. Moreover, the etched 
figures obtained on the faces of the prism m = {110} 
also indicate clearly the hemimorphic character of 
the crystals and the absence of the equatorial plane 
of symmetry. The two ends also exhibit opposite 
fjyroelectrical characters, the upper blunter end being 
positive and the lower sharper end negative, which 
affords a further strong confirmation of the sup- 
position that the substance belongs to this class 
The axial ratio of the crystals, according to von 
lodorifmui... «:«=]: 0-8733. 

Class I'/^.—Bipyramidal Class, Pyramidal Ilemihedral Class. 

Tyjye, Tetragonal Equatorial. 

This class of tetragonal crystals is distinguished by possessing only 
the tetragonal axis and the equatorial symmetry plane perpendicular to 

A -iSiSL 



Fia. 163 — Syiniuttry Fleniputs Fio. J64 — Third Ord(‘r Fio, 16.'). — Third Order 

nu'i Opiieral Form of Class 12. 'J’etragonal liipyramid. Tetragonal ITism. 

it. Both the primary and secondary planes of symmetry parallel to the 
axial vertical planes and at 45° to them disappear, and with them the 
four digonal horizontal axes. The stereographic projection in Fig. 163 
shows both the symmetry elements and the general ^firm {Jikl\. 

This latter is a tetragonal bipyramid composed of four pairs of parallel faces, 
there being oentro-symmetry present ; it is indistinguishable as regards outward shape 
from the other two kinds, the first and second orders, of tetragonal pyramids. Its pole, 
however, falls neither on a crystallographic axial diameter nor on one at 45® thereto, 
but, as the projection indicates, somewhere in the triangle formed by those two types 
of diameter. It is, therefore, a tetragonal bipyramid of the third order. It is shown in 
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Fig, 164, the particular form being {212} . There are, however, two such forms having 
the same numbers in their indices, and the second variety can be obtained from the 
first modification {hkl) shown in the projection by rotating the solid about either of 
the crystallographic axes a or h for 180®. Its symbol would have the K and h values 
of the first modification interchanged, and can bo written therefore as {khl \ . To these 
twovforms belong two corresponding tetragonal prisms of the third order, the first of 
which is represented in Fig. 165, the form shown being [210} corresponding to the 
bipyramid drawn in Fig. 164. Their form symbols are {hJcO} and {kJiO}, and they 
may be considered as the limiting forms of the corresponding bipyramids when the 
poles migrate on to the primitive circle, and the intercept on the c axis becomes 
infinite, that is, the faces become parallel to that axis. 

Other limiting cases are when k = i) and when h-~k\ that is when the poles 
migrate to the two kinds of diameters of the projection, j)arallel to the edges of the 
page or (not shown in Fig. 163) at 45° thereto, when we obtain the ordinary second and 
first order bipyramids re8i)ectively, or if also Z — 0 the corresponding prisms. The basal 
pinakoid {001} is also again the limiting form when any of the throe bipyramids are 
flattened until their faces merge in a i)lanc parallel to the a and b (Tystallographic axes. 

We have, therefore, the following 

List of Forms in Class J'J. 

{001} Basal pinakoid. 2 faces. 

{110} Tetragonal prism of the first order. 4 faces. 

{100} Tetragonal prism of the second order. 4 faces. 

{hkO] Tetragonal prism (right-hand form) of the third order ; {khO} left-hand form of 
the same. The two solids indistinguish- 
able. Each 4 faces. 

{hhl} Tetragonal bipyramid of the first order. 8 
faces. 

{hOl} Tetragonal bipyramid of the second order. 

8 faces. 

{hkl} Tetragonal bipyramid (right-hand form) of 
the third order ; [khl] left-hand form of 
the same. The two solids indistinguish- 
able. Each 8 faces. 

This class 12 is so characteristic of the 
symmetry of crystals of scheelite, tungstate 
of calcium, CaW 04 , that it is somotiines 
called the “scheelite class.’" In Fig. 166 is 
shown a crystal of scheelite which exhibits 
a combination of the predominating primary 
bipyramid of the second order [101 1, with 
that of the first order [111], and two bi]>yramids of the third order, 
{313} and {131}. The axial ratio of scheelite is a : c = l : 1*5359. 

Class f 1 . — Traj^zohednd Class. TrapezokedraUHemihedral Class, 
Type, Tetragonal Holoaxial. 

This class possesses no symmetry planes at all, but all the symmetry 
axes of the system, namely, the tetragonal principal axis and the four 
digonal axes in the plane of the horizontal crystallographic axes, 
which are identical with two of them, the other two being at 45*^ to 
these two and thus bisecting their angles. 
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' These symmetry elements and the general form {hkl} are shown in the stereographio 
projection. Fig. 167. This form is the only new solid introduced by the symmetry of 
this class, and is called the tetragonal trapezohedron, an eight-faced solid the four upper 
and four lower faces of which meet like those of a pyramid in polar edges intersecting in 
the principal axis at a more or less sharply pointed solid angle, the upper or lower 
termination of the bipyramid. It is at once distinguished from the tetragonal 
bipyramid, however, by the zig-zag arrangement of the eight alternately longer and 
shorter edges around the middle of the solid, a longer and a shorter edge going with every 
two polar edges to form the boundary of each face, which has thus the outline of a 
trapezoid. The shorter edges are bisected by the horizontal axes. There are two dis- 
tinct enantiomorphous forms of this solid, shown in Figs. 168 and 169, the former 

... 

• I » Q 

4 -° '■ 0 

CS, o j . '0 

O-'- ■ 

Fig. 107. Fig 168. Fig. 169. 

Symmetry l^lcrncnts and (General Left I’ositivo and Right Negative Tetragonal 

Form of Class 1 1 . I’rapezohedra. 

representing the left or positive form {hH\ and the latter the right negative modifica- 
tion \khl\f the particular trapezohedra being 1212} and |1221 ; the poles of the 
former are analogous to those shown in the projection Fig. 167 for {312} , and the 
poles of the other are obtained by exchanging the dots for rings and vice versa. 

The two forms are truly enantiomorphous, that is, they cannot be brought to 
resemble each other by rotation. 

The other forms possible to this combination of symmetry elements are identical 
with the holohedral forms in the cases of the basal pinakoid, prisms of the two orders, 
ditetragonal prism, and bipyramids of the two orders, as described in class 15. This 
fact can bo readily verified by considering the effect of the corresponding migrations 
of the general poles, to the centre, to the primitive circle, or to the digonal-axial 
diameters, of the projection. 

We have, therefore, the following forms to include in this class : 

List of Forms in Class 11. 

{001} Basal pinakoid. 2 faces. 

{110| Tetragonal prism of the first order. 4 faces. 

{100} Tetragonal prism of the second order. 4 faces. « 

{M'O} Ditetragonal prism. 8 faces. 

{hhl} Tetragonal bipyramid of the first order. 8 faces. 

\hOl} Tetragonal bipyraraid of the second order. 8 faces. 

\hkl} Tjeft positive tetragonal trapezohedron ; \khl} right negative tetragonal 
trapezohedron. Two distinct enantiomorphous solids. Each 8 faces. 

Sulphate of strychnine, C 21 H 22 N 2 O 2 . H 2 SO 4 . GHgO, is the best-known 
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example among the few substances crystallising according to this class 
of symmetry. It usually exhibits only the first order primary bipyramid 
{111} in combination with the basal pinakoid {001}, the axial ratio being 
a:c = l:3*312; but both the crystals and their aqueous solution are 
optically active, and cleavage plates parallel to the basal plane afford 
etched figures with dilute hydrochloric acid which indicate clearly the 
trapezohedral nature of the symmetry. 


Clctss 10, — Bisphenoidal Class. SphenoidaU Tetartohedml Class. 

Type^ Tetragonal Alternating, 

This class is distinguished by the operation of the equatorial plane 
as a plane of compound symmetry only, in simultaneous co-operation 
with the tetragonal axis. That is, as will be clearer from Fig. 170 show- 
ing the stereographic projection of the two 
elements of symmetry and the general form 
{Kkl\, repetition of the general face {hli) 
occurs by a rotation of 90° about the tetra- 
gonal axis followed at once (without a face 
being produced at this stage) by reflection 
across the equatorial plane. The symmetry 
is such as would be produced if the pianos 
of symmetry of the scalenohedral class 14 
disappeared, together with the digonal axes. 

The general form {hkl\ is a solid which was also 
produced under the oj^eration of scalenohedral class 
14 symmetry, namely, the bisphenoid, already illus- 
trated in Fig. 159. The bisphenoid here produced, 
however, is not of the first order, as in the case of class 14, but of the third order. 
This tetragonal bisphenoid of the third order has four modifications, indistinguishable 
after removal out of their positions of derivation. The first variety is the left positive 
form {hkl ] , the poles of which are shown in the projection. The other three varieties 
all have the same numbers in their indices, and are the right positive (khl), tlie right 
negative [hkl], and the left negative \khl\. 

Besides these four third order bisphenoids, two bisphenoids of the first order 
belong to this class ; they are produced when the pole {hkl) migrates on to the 45® 
(diagonal) diameter and h~k, and are termed the positive, {hhl \ , and the negative, 
{hlil). They may be regarded as derived from the first order pyramid. Similarly, 
when the general pole migrates on to a crystallographic axial diameter we have a pair 
of bisphenoids of the second order produced, the right {h0l\, and the left {Okl}, 
which may be considered as derived from the second order pyramid. When, however, 
the polo {hkl) moves on to the primitive circle we Iiave a tetragonal prism {hkO} ot 
the third order, of whi^h there are two varieties, a right {hk0\ and a left 
The first order and second order prisms, and also the basal pinakoid, remain as in the 
holohedral class 15. The prisms are the limiting cases of bisphenoids of increasing 
steepness and diminishing tliird index in relation to the other two indices. The basal 
pinakoid, on the other hand, is the limit of all bisphenoids of increasing flatness and 
increasing third index. 

There are, therefore, the following forms in this class : 



ITO.—Symim'try Kk'iuontH and 
(fciwral Form of Class 10, 
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List of Forms in Class 10, 

{001} Basal pinakoid, 2 faces. 

{110} Tetragonal prism of the first order. 4 faces. 

{100} Tetragonal prism of the second order. 4 faces. 

{hIcO} Right tetragonal prism of the third order ; {khO) left tetragonal prism of 
the third order. Each 4 faces# * 

{hhl) Positive tetragonal bisphenoid of the first order; \hlil\ negative tetragonal 
bisphenoid of the first order. Each 4 faces. 

[hOl] Right tetragonal bisphenoid of the second order; {Okl} left tetragonal 
bisphenoid of the second order. Each 4 faces. 

{hkl} Left positive tetragonal bisphenoid of the third order; {khl\ right positive 
form of same ; {hll\ right negative form ; {khl\ left negative form. Each 
4 faces. 

The only substance which has yet been observed to crystallise in accordance with 
this class of symmetry is a silicate of lime and alumina, 2CaO . AlgOg . SiOg, which was 
isolated by Weyberg ’ in the year 1900. Both varieties of bisphenoids were observed, 
although rarely on the same crystal, together with the forms {001} and ‘llOj. The 
etch -figures on the faces of the two latter fornis (basal pinakoid and first order prism), 
afforded by liydrochloric and nitric acids, exhibited clear evidence of bisphenoidal 
symmetry. 

Class 9, — Pyramidal Class. Hemimorfhic- Ilemihedral Class. 

Type, Pyramidal Polar. 

This firieal class of lowest possible tetragonal symmetry is distinguished 
by the possession of only one element of symmetry, the indispensable 
tetragonal axis persistent throughout the system, and which is in this 
class polar. 

As will be evident from the stercograpliic projection Pig. 171, which exhibits both 
the symmetry element and the polos of the general form \hkl\, repetition of the face 



Fig. 171. — Symmetry Element and 
General Form of (Uasa 9. 



'Fhe Tetragonal Pyramid. 


{hid) about the tetragonal axis results in the production of im oi)en simple equi-four- 
faced pyramid, the tetragonal pyramid, shown in Pig. 172. It may be closed by a 
single basal plane, for the basal pinakoid in this class falls into two separate forms, 
{001} and {OOlj . It is obvious also that to the four-faced upper pyramid {hkl} there 
corresponds a duplicate lower pyramid {hkl}. Moreover, just as in the bipyramidal 

^ Ameiger der Akad. der Ifwa, Krakau, 1906, fill. 
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class 12, in which these two forms together make up one form, there are two other 
complementary forms (together also making up one form in the hi pyramidal (jlass) 
having the same numbers in their indices, and which have thendore the same inter- 
facial angle, namely, the form {khl} of four faces and the corresponding lower form 
{khl}. Hence, there are in all four forms of the general type {hkl} in this class. They 
are all pyramids of the third order, indistinguishable excejit hy their positions in sitv» 
This is not, however, a case of true tetartWiedrism, but merely of hemihedrism having 
a heraimorphic character. The truly tctartohedral forms belong to class 10 of the 
tetragonal system. 

When h—k and the poles fall conso<xucntly on the 45°-diameters, we have an open 
pyramid of the first order produced, which may be closed by the basal plane. When 
I is negative, we have the corrcs])onding lower jiyramid. 

When either h or k is 0, on the other hand, the poles migrate to the crystallo- 
graphic axial diameters, and we then have the upper and lower ])yramids of the seconei 
order produced, which also may be closed by the basal plane. 

If and the poles migrate eonsecpiently on to tlie xjrimitivc circle, the prisms 
of the first, second, or third orders are formed, of the third of which th(*re are two 
varieties, and \khi)\ . All these 8e|)arate varieties of each of the various jiyramids 

and prisms arc indistinguishable from each other, except when in their XKisitions of 
derivation from the holohedral form. 

Finally, if the poles approach the centre, the pyramids become Hatter and flatter, 
until when the polos coincide in the centre the upper pyramids yield the basal plane 
{001} and the lower pyramids the second face, now a separate form, of the basal pina- 
koid 1001}. 

There are thus to be distinguished the following forms in the class : 

List of Forms in Class 9, 

{001} Upper positive basal iilane or pedion ; {OO'l] lower negative basal iflane or 
pedion. Each 1 face. 

{HO} Tetragonal jirisrn of the first order. 4 faces, 

{100} Tetragonal prism of the second order. 4 faces. 

{hk0\ Tetragonal right-hand prism of the third order ; |/^7t0J tetragonal left-hand 
prism of the third order. Two solids indistinguishable. Each 4 faces. 

{hhl} Upjier tetragonal ])yraraid of the first order ; \hhf\ lower tetragonal pyramid 
of the first order. Two solids indistinguishable. Each 4 faces. 

{h0l\ Ujiper tetragonal pyramid of the second order ; 

\hi0l] lower tetragonal pyramid of the second 
order. Two solids indistinguishable. Each 
4 faces. 

{hkl} Upper right tetragonal pyramid of the third 
order ; {khl\ upper left form ; {hkl\ lower 
right form; ^^7^/} lower left form. Four 
solids indistinguishable. Each 4 faces. 

Wulfenite, the natural molybdate of lead, 

PbMo 04 , forms an excellent example of a sub- 
stance crystallising •according to this class of 
symmetry. Fig. 173 shows a crystal of wulfenite 
exhibiting a combination of the five pyramids 
{111}, {101}, {111}, {311}, and {432}. The axial 
ratio is a : c = 1 : 1‘5777, 
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Glass If). — Tetrajjoml Holohedral. Anatase, TiO^. 

The crystal of anatase which forms our example is a beautifully developed 
specimen about two millimetres in average diameter, and very rich in 
faces, no less than forty-eight being developed. Its appearance is shown 
in Pig. 174, drawn to scale with the aid of the usual preliminary careful 
freehand drawing, after the completion of the calculations, by the ordinary 

conventional method described in 
Chapter XXV., where the construc- 
tion will be given in detail. Its 
stereographic ])roiection is given in 
Fig. 175, and the process of con- 
structing it will be described stage 
by stage. 

The crystal was brownish-yellow 
in colour, more or less transparent 
(translucent), and the faces were 
exceedingly brilliant, exhibiting 
the well-known adamantine lustre 
of anatase. 

The exterior shape of the crystal, 
on the average more or less spheri- 
cal, was chiefly determined by 
three forms, which will be shown 
in the sequel to be the tetragonal 
prism of the second order a = {100}, 
the tetragonal bipyramid of the first order z={113J, and the bipyramid 
also of the first order r={335}. The only other form observable at first 
sight on the crystal is one of smaller faces, symmef-rically replacing the 
eight solid angles formed by the intersection of the forms a and r ; it is 
the tetragonal primary bipyramid of the second order e={101}. Here 
and there, however, the equatorial edges of intersection of the faces of 
the form r = {335} showed reflections as if from other narrow faces, and as 
a matter of fact the faces of three other forms were present, which will be 
shown to be two further bipyramids of the first order, p={lll} the 

208 



Fia. 174. 

The Crystal of Anatase used as Example. 
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parametral form, and and the tetragonal prism of the first 

order m = {110}. The parametral form is not prominent on this crystal, 
although it often is so on crystals of anatase from particular localities ; 
notwithstanding this fact, the mode of description of the crystal will be 
that currently accepted, according to which p is the parametral form 


{Ilf}. • 

On making a careful study of the crystal with the eye and pocket 
lens, turning it round and round on the little wax cone of the crystal- 
holder, two fuominent features were observed indicative of a promising 
mode of commencing the measurements. Firstly, there was clearly a 
zone of four tolerably large and well-developed faces arranged at what 


api)eared to be a 
right angle to each 
other. Secondly, 
there were two 
mutually similar 
zones of large faces, 
crossing each other 
rectangular ly, 
which appeared to 
intersect in two 
sharply pointed 
four-faced pyram- 
idal terminations, 
one above the zone 
plane of the rect- 
angular zone and 
one below, the 
points being appar- 
ently th(j ends of 



the vertical axis Fio 175 — StcreoRraphic Projection of tho A natiwt'. Crystal. 


running ])aralh*l to 

the four faces just referred to meeting in right angles. The zone planes 
of these two jjyramidal zones a])peared to bisect the angles between 
adjacent rec^tangular faces, as if they were composed of first-order 
pyramid faces with ))oles on diameters of a tetragonal projection 
arranged at 45° to the axial diameters, assuming the latter to be the 
normals of the four rectangularly inclined faces. There were four pairs 
of these large pyramidal faces in each of the two zones, each pair con- 
sisting of closely adjacent faces belonging to two pyramids of different 
altitudes and occupying one octant, so that there were eight of these 
pairs altogether, a])pfy’ently symmetrically arranged in the eight octants. 


Our obvious first duty was to measure the apparently rectangular zone. P’or this 
purpose the crystal was set up on the wax cone by one ot the pointed pyramidal ends, 
the line joining the two such ends bcinc vertical, as in Fig. 174. The four apparently 
rectangular faces were first adjusted and centred, and then definitely found to belong 
to the same zone, and four other very narrow but elongated faces were found to 
alternate with them in the zone at ajiparently equal distances between each pair of 
VOL. I P 
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them ; only two of these narrow faces gave good reflections, the other two being 
mere lines. Proceeding then to measure the zone, the following readings were 
obtained : 

Tetragonal Prism Zone. 


Circle Reading. 

Anglo. 

,a 359°66'A 
a 269 56 A 
m 224 56 A 
la 179 56 
ml34 55 A 
a 89 55 A 
a 359 56 A 

‘^oa 90° O'A 

awi 45 0 A rtAO n' 

wo 46 0 ” 

am 45 1 i 

mats OA ““ ^ 

oa 89 59 A 


It will be clear from these measurements that the four prominent 
faces of the zone, those marked with the letter a, were truly at right 
angles to each other, that is, composed of two pairs of parallel faces the 
planes of which were exactly at 90® to each other. Moreover, the inter- 
mediate faces marked m were situated exactly 45® from them, so that 
we are justified in assuming that in all probability the zone is either one 
of a cubic crystal, or is the prism zone of a tetragonal crystal. The 
whole of the measured values of the angles are exactly either 90® 0' 
or 45° 0' or within 1' of these round values, hence there can be no 
question as to nature’s evident intention to erect these faces exactly 
at 90° 0' and 45® 0' to each other. 

We may next with greatest advantage measure the two zones each 
of which is apparently formed by a pair of parallel a-faces and four of 
the eight small faces marked e, which have been referred to on the first 
page of this chapter as replacing the solid angles formed by the inter- 
section of the large faces a and r. From the situation of these little 
c-planes it appeared probable that they were faces of either the cubic 
rhombic dodecahedron (in which case the angle ae would be 45°) or its 
tetragonal equivalent, a tetragonal pyramid of the second order. 

In order to measure these two zones, the crystal was set in each case on the wax 
cone by one of the a-faces belonging to the complementary zone, that is with this 
a-face horizontal. On adjusting the pair of a-faces (perpendicular to this) of the zone 
to be measured truly vertical and parallel to one of the two adjusting movements, 
and adjusting one of the small c-faces also by the tangent screw of this movement 
(afterwards completing the adjustment of the a-face with the other tangent screw), all 
four small e-faces in question were found, as expected, to belong to the zone, the three 
other than the one adjusted being also automatically adjusted. The two zones gave 
the following measurements ; 

Pair of Second-Order Pyramid Zones. 


Circle Reading. 


a 360° O'A 
e 330 35 
e209 19 
a 180 3 

c 150 35 
c 29 23 A 
a 0 0 A 


Anglo. 


ae 29° 2.5' 
ee 121 16 
ea 29 16 
ae 29 28 
ee 121 12 
ea 29 23 A 


Circle Reading. 

;a360° O'A 
c 330 39 A 
e 209 23 A 
a 180 5 A 

e 150 45 A 
e 29 29 
^a 0 4 A 


Anglo. 


ae 29°2l'A 
ee 121 16 A 
ea 29 18 A 
ae 29 20 A 
ee 121 16 
ea 29 25 
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An examination of these values at once senders it clear that the two 
zones are similar, that there are only two difEerent angles, symmetrically 
situated in the zone, and that the angle ae is not 45® but somewhere 
near 29 1°, so that the form e is not the rhombic dodecahedron but in 
all probability a tetragonal bipyramid of the second order. The proof 
that? the angles ae and ea are all iafcended to be identical in magnitude 
is aiforded by the “ A values, which are sufficiently close to indicate 
that the angle ca on one side of any face a is of equal value with the angle 
ae on the other side of the face a ; and, moreover, that this pair of angles 
have the same magnitude and same value as regards the symmetry as the 
pair on the two sides of the parallel a>face. Further, the two pairs of 
such angles on the two zones are undoubtedly intended to be both of 
identical magnitude and of equal symmetric value. Having decided this, 
entirely from the consideration of the individual angular values of the 
two zones, and not before, we may adopt the best method open to us of 
ascertaining the true magnitude of the angle, by taking the arithmetical 
mean of all the trustworthy values, which in this case include all the 
values. The mean value thus obtained for ae and ea is 29® 22', and for 
the larger angle ce 121° 15'. 

Very emphatic caution must again be given as to the taking of mean 
values of such series of angles. It must never be done without having 
first, as we have done here, absolutely decided that the angles tlie mean 
of which is being taken are of equal symmetric value, as in the case just 
dealt with, from a consideration of the most trustworthy individual A 
measurements ; and this symmetry must be confirmed by the results of 
the measurement of other zones on the crystal, as will be shown to be 
true in this case of anatase. Otherwise a grave mistake may be made, 
and a higher type of symmetry assumed than is actually developed. For 
there are many cases known in which the actual angles are a few minutes 
only removed from those which would correspond to a higher system of 
symmetry. For instance, tJie prism zone of rhombic potassium sulphate 
has been shown in Chapter IV. to be only 12' removed from 60®, the angle 
of a hexagonal prism. This pitfall is most alluring, and fatal if fallen into, 
and too strong a warning cannot be giv(;n with regard to it. When, 
however, the extraction of the mean value has been decided to be truly 
legitimate, it affords the best mode of eliminating the fortuitous slight 
variations of a very few minutes due to disturbance of the conditions 
during growth. 

We proceed next to the measurement of the pair of apparently first- 
order pyramid zones, the two very prominent zones of large faces crossing 
each other apparently»rectangularly and at 45® to the vertical axial-plane 
zones already measured. On adjusting each of these two zones in turn, 
it was found that besides the large faces lettered z and r, and the smaller 
faces of the first-order prism w, there were also automatically adjusted 
small faces of two other forms, lettered p and s. They were generally 
only narrow strips, but one ;?-face was quite well developed and gave 
an excellent reflection. This form lettered p will be shown in the sequel 
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to be the important parametral form {111}. The actual results of the 
measurements are given below : 

Pair op First* Order Pyramid Zones. 


Circle Heading. 


I 


29 A 
55 A 
3 A 


w360« O'A 
p m 22 A 
r 326 
3 309 
2 230 
r 213 30 A 
m 180 0 

r 14C 28 
2 129 57 A 
2 50 3 A 

r 33 31 A 
p 21 42 

15 A ! 
OA 


11 

0 


7np 2r 
jrr 11 
rz 16 
22 79 
zr 16 
rm. 33 
7flT 33 
rz 16 
22 79 
zr 16 
rp 11 
ps 10 
sm 11 


Angle. 


38'A 

53 A mr 33® SPA 

34 A mz 50 5 A 

52 A 

33 A 2ni 50 3 

30 

32 mz 50 3 A 

31 

54 A 

32 A zm 50 3 A 

49 m33 .31 A 

27 pm 21 42 
15 A 


Circle Reading. 


2 360 ^ 
2 280 
r 263 
p 251 
241 
m 2.30 
218 
p 208 

r 196 
180 
100 
83 


71 

28 

16 

0 


* O'A 
7 A 
38 A 
40 I 
14 A I 
4A 1 
46 A ! 

26 i 

30 A I 
0 A i 
7Ai 

36 A i 
48 

21 A ! 

31 A I 
OA i 


22 
zr 
rp 11 
pa 10 
sm 11 
7ns 1 1 
sp 10 
pr 11 
r2 16 
22 79 
2r 16 
rp 11 
pp 43 
pr 11 
rz 16 


Angle. 


79® 53'A 
16 29 A 2m 50° 
58 rm 33 

26 pm 21 

10 A 
18 A 

20 mp 21 
56 mr 33 

30 A mz 50 
53 A 

31 A 
48 

27 

50 A 
31 A 


3'A 
34 A 
36 


38 

34 A 
4 A i 


Similar angles in these two zones so rich in faces are collected together in the 
following lists, a slight gap being left in each table to indicate whore the values from 
the second zone begin ; and the mean value is given below the line : 


22. 

zr. 

79® 62'A 

16° 34'A 

79 64 A 

16 33 A 


16 31 

79 53 A 

16 32 A 

79 53 A 



16 29 A 

79° 63' 

16 30 A 


16 31 A 


16 31 A 


16° 31' 


rp. 

ps. 

sm. 

pm. 

rm. 

zm. 

11° 53'A 

10° 27' 

11° 15'A 

21° 38'A 

.33° 31 'A 

50° 5'A 

11 49 



21 42 

33 30 

60 3 


10 26 

n lOA 


33 32 

50 3 

11 58 

10 20 

11 18A 

21 36 

33 31 A 

50 3 A 

11 ,56 



21 38 



11 48 

10° 24' 

11° 14' 


33 34 A 

50 3 A 

11 50 A 



21° .39' 

33 34 A 

60 4 A 

11° 52' 

1 



.33° 32' 

50° 4' 








It will be dear that, firstly, the two zones are exactly similar and 
equiangular, and secondly, that in each zone the pyramidal poles s, jt?, r, 
and z are repeated in the same order and at the same angles four times in 
the zone, symmetrically placed as regards the prism poles m. Take, for 
instance, the four values of the angle zz, two in each zone ; there can be 
no question but that these four angles were intended by nature to be 
equal, for the two values in one zone were absolutely equal, and in the 
other zone only two minutes different, 1' on each side of the mean value 
of the four. Hence we are fully justified in accepting the mean value as 
the true angle. The measurements obviously indicate that z, r, p, and s 
are a series of four tetragonal bipyramids in ascending order of steepness, 
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m being the limiting case of the prism itself, with faces perfectly 
vertical. 

We are now in a position to construct the stereographic projection, 
Fig. 175 on page 209. 

Commencing with the priraitiv^e circle^ we mark off along it the positions of the 
four tt-poles at the rectangular positions and the four -poles at the intermediate 
45° -positions, and then join opposite jwles by diameters. Dots are to be placed at 
the ends of all the diameters on the primitive circle, in order to mark the positions of 
the poles a and m. On the diameters parallel to the page edges, the crystallo- 
graphic axial diameters, we are next to find the positions of the four poles of the 
second -order bipyramid c. The angle ac has been shown to be 29° 22'. Suppose we 
find the position of the c-polc on the front radius ar, which not only represents the 
axis a but also the quadrant-arc (of a great circle) ca- (001) : (100). The two poles 
of this zone-circle are clearly a —(010) and a -(010). In accordance with the instruc- 
tions fully given in Chapter VI., we mark off along the ]:>rimitive circle from a = (100) 
an angle 29° 22' with the ])rotractor, on either side of a - ( 1 00). VVe then join this point 
so marked off to the o})posite pole of the zone-circle, that is, to that one of its two 
poles just mentioned which lio.s on the other side to that on which the point was just 
now marked off ; if we marked off to the right, we join that point to a -(OlO). This 
joining line will then pass tlirough the position of the required jiole e on the radius 
c-;(001) : a— (100). Having thu.s found one jiole c, wc mark off on the other three 
rectangular radii similar jioints c at the same distance from the centre, when we shall 
thus have found the positions of all four c-poles on the projection. We next proceed to 
find the i>ositions of the first-order bi])yramid poles s, r, p, and s. It will be sufficient 
to find their positions on one diagonal radius, and then to transfer the same distances 
on to the other 3 radii, from the centre c (actually marked with the axial letter 0 in 
Fig. 175, no c-face being devekqied), in order to get the others. The angles mSf mp, 
mr, and mz have been shown to be respectively 11° 14', 21° 39', 33° 32', and 50° 4' ; 
wc mark off, therefore, from nt along the primitive circle on one side, these successive 
angular arcs, and then join the jioints thus marked off to that ]>ole <d the zone circle 
which li(iH on the other side. Supixwe, for instance, we are going to find the positions 
on the radius c = (00l) : m - (110) ; the poles of the zone circle of which this radius 
is the semi-jirojection are at the extremity of the per]X‘n(licular diameter, on the 
primitive circle, namely, m (110) and ?// - (iTO), and if wc mark off the angles ms, 
mp, mr, and mz to the right from 7n (110) we must join the marked ])oints on the 
primitive circle to wi=(li0). 'Phe ])oints where tlu'se junction lines intersect the 
radius r- (001) : m (1 10) are the required positions of the facial poles s, p, r, and z. 
From the centre c we then mark off along the other three diagonal radii the distances 
cz, cr, cp, and rs, in order to find the po.sitions of tin* other facial jxilcs of the same 
bipyramidal forms z, r, p, and s. 

Wc may next connect each adjac<*nt ])air of z-poles, r-poles, p-])oleK, and .9-poles 
with the ff -poles lying in tin* same zone with them, by a circular arc to re])resent the 
zone as shown in Fig. 175. The method of finding the centre for each is, stated 
generally, that of the simple problem in yilane geometry “ to construct a circular arc to 
pass through three given points,” the three yioints being any thr(*e of the four poles 
azza, or of arra, or of apjm* or of assa ; bisecting perjiendiculars arc drawn to the twe> 
imaginary straight lines joining the first and second points, and the second and third 
points, and where the two perpemlieulars intersect is the required centre. This centre, 
however, must lie on that axial diameter perpendicular to the one which joins the ends 
aa of the zone-arc in question, so that it is only necessary to draw one of the bisecting 
perjjendiculars, and where it cuts the axial diameter is the centre required. We 
shall then find that there are 10 such secondary zones altogether, composed of four 
sets of four equal zones. 
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This indicates the next step to be. taken in the measurements, namely, 
that each of these four different types of zones should be measured, and 
at least two of the four similar ones of each type, in order to confirm 
still more fully the tetragonal nature of the symmetry ; and the pair of 
each measured should not always be the analogous pair, but should 
be so selected as to get confirmations of the tetragonal arrangement all 
round the circle, so that the evidence shall be as strong as if all the 16 
zones had been measured instead of only eight of them. 

Commencing at the apex of the pyramid, we measure first a couple of the zones 
[azza]. The actual readings and angles are as under : 


Circle Heading. 


Two OF THE Four Zones [azza]. 


Angle. 


,2 360° O'A 
2 306 0 A 

o242 69 A 
2 180 1 A 

2 126 1 A 

tt 63 4 A 

2 0 0 A 


22 54° O'A 
2a63 lA 
a2 62 58 A 
22 64 0 A 
za 62 57 A 
az 63 4 A 


Circle Heading. 


2 360° O'A 
I a 297 3 A 

2 233 59 A 
{ 2 180 0 A 

\(i 116 58 A 
2 54 1 A 

0 0 A 


Angle. 


za 62° 57'A 
a,z 63 4 A 

22 53 59 A 
za 63 2 A 

az 62 67 A 
22 64 1 A 


It is obvious that there are only two different angles, of about 
64® and 63® respectively, and a study of the two lists of similar angles 
shows clearly that this is again a case where we are justified in taking 
the two mean values, which are 54® 0' and 63® O'. Jn tlie case of zZy 
which was measurable with tlie greater accuracy owing to the higher 
excellence of the images from the sj-faces, the identity is within 2' of being 
absolute, and in the case of the angle az, the slight variations of 3' or 
4' each side of the mean is only owing to the lesser ext;ellence of the 
images from the a-faces when adjusted for these oblique zones. The 
two particular zones measured w’ere the intersecting ones [a = (100);z = 
(113) :s = (113)] and [a=:(010) : z-(113) : c = (113)], so that we have 
here further confirmation of the tetragonal nature of the symmetry. 

Passing next to the zones jarral, the following measurements were obtained with a 
I^ir of them, the particular pair being fa = ( 1 00) : r — (335) : r = (335)1 and [a ~ (010) : r — 
(336) : r=^(335)J, so that this pair of zones will afford complementary evidence to the 
last pair : 

Two OF THE Four Zones [arraj. 


Circle Heading. 

Angle. 

Circle Heading. 

Angle. 

/r 360° O'A 
r 287 44 A 

0 233 62 A 
r 179 56 A 
r 107 44 
a 63 60 

V 0 1 A 

rr 72° 16'A 
ra 63 62 A 
ar 63 66 A 
rr 72 12 
m63 64 
or 53 49 

,r 360° O'A ' 
1 r 287 42 A 
a 233 50 A 
- r 179 68 A 
r 107 44 
la 53 48 
'*• 0 OA 

rr 72° 18'A 
ra 53 62 A 
or 53 52 A 
rr72 14 
ra 53 56 
ar 53 48 
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As in tlie case of the previoUvS zone [azza\ it is clear that there are 
only two different angles, symmetrically distributed about the a-poles, 
and the mean value extracted from the two lists of their individual 
values are rr=72° 15' and ar=53® 52'. 

Tetragonal symmetry is again borne out by the individual values, 
espe*cially the “ A values ; thus tllese values for rr from the two zones 
only differ by 2', and three out of four A values for ar from both 
zones are absolutely identical. 

We pass next to the important parametral zone \ap}wi\, which is of 
the same character, except that most of the p-rcadings are derived from 
very small faces, there having been only one good-sized p-face developed 
on the crystal, and also that each of these four similar zones also 
includes two e-faces, each situated half-way between two p-faces. The 
measurements derived from a pair of these zones are as under, the 
actual pair chosen having been those containing the best p-faces : 


Two or THE Four Pahamethal Zones |appaj. 


Circle Reading. 

,6 360° O'A 
p318 55 A 
a 269 56 
p 221 9 

^ (> 180 2 
pl38 54 
a 89 56 
p 41 OA 
0 OA 


Angle. 


ep41° 5'A 
prt 48 59 
ap 48 47 

ZVi I 

pa 48 58 
ap 48 50 

pe 41 6 A pp 82 HA 


Circle Reading. 

.a 360° 

O'A 

p 31 1 

6 A 

c 270 

6 

p228 

58 A 

a 180 

3 A 

p 131 

6 

c 89 

59 

p 48 

58 

0 

0 A 


Angle. 


ap 48° 54'A 

pa 48 55 A 
ap 48 57 

I 

2>a 48 58 


The “ A ” values of ap and of pe only differ in each case by 1', so 
that we may accept it as a fact that all the ap values wore intended to 
be the same and all the pe angles to be identical. Owing to the less 
excellent character of some of the p-faees a few of the angles intended 
to be identical gave rather wider readings than in tJie cases of those 
derived from the better faces, but the divergences are not great, and 
we can legitimately take the mean of symmetrically analogous and 
equal angles, which will be found to yield the same value as the ‘ A 
values alone, namely <xp = 48° 55', pc = 41° 5', and pp = H2° 10'. 

We next pass on to the last of these four secondary arc-zones, 
namely [aA* 5 tt]. The readings and angles for a pair of them as far as 
developed are as under : 


Four Zones 


Circle Heading. 

f a 300° 0' 

« 313 63 

5 226 6 

a 180 2 A 

^ 133 53 
« 46 8 

a 0 2 


Two of the 


Angle. 


as 46° 7' 
88 SI 47 
8a 46 4 

08 46 9 

88 87 45 
sa 46 6 


Circle Reading 

/'a360° O'A 
15 313 59 A 
"j 8 226 8 A 

U180 OA 


Angle. 

05 46° FA 
88 87 51 A 
5a 46 8 A 
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The readings in the first zone were not quite so satisfactory as usual, 
on account of the small size of the s-faces and the somewhat poorer 
quality of the images reflected by them. The second zone had only two 
«-faces developed, but they gave “ A ” images of the signal. We have 
now accumulated such a mass of evidence, however, that the symmetry 
is tetragonal, that we may here afco with confidence take the ifiean 
values as a close approximation to the truth, leaving the calculations 
from the irreproachable basal angles to check the values arrived at. 
Even as they stand, the divergence never exceeds 8'. The mean value 
for a6‘ = 4G° 6', and for ss~8T^ 48'. 

There is still one further set of four zones that it is desirable to 
measure, namely, those connecting each parallel pair of wi-faces with 
four of the e-faces, as indicated by the four circular arcs in the projec- 
tion, drawn from the ends of the diagonals mni to pass through the 
c-poles by the usual method of describing a circular arc to pass through 
three given points, as already described in the cases of the four arc- 
zones already completed. Two of these four equal zones [meem] were 
measured, namely, [^>< = (110), c~(101), e = (011), /n = (l 10)] and 
[m = (H0), e-(lOl), c — (Oil), w = (ll0)]. The record of the observations 
is as under : 


Two OK THE Four Zones \meem]. 


('ircle 1{ (‘tiding. 

Angle. 

('irc‘l(‘ Heading. 

Angle. 


(e 360° O'A 
f 283 r»3A 
wi231 54 A 
180 0 
e 103 54 
'C 0 0 A 

1 

f>f, 7 (JO 7' A 

m51 59 A 
w(‘ 51 54 
ec 76 6 

(w 360° 0' 

(' .308 3 A 

231 55 
w/tl80 OA 
e 128 2 A 

f 51 55 A 
(m 0 1^1 

me 51° 57' 
ee 76 8 

em 51 55 
///r51 58 A 
ce 76 7 A 

emljl 51 A 


It is quite clear that all four values of ee belong to angles of equal 
value as regards the symmetry, the maximum difference among them 
being only 2', and the same naturally follows for me, although the 
difference amounts to 5', which, howwer, is still small enough to indi- 
cate nature’s slightly disturbe<l attemf)t at identity. These measure- 
ments finally conijflete the proof that the symmetry of the crystal is 
tetragonal, and having now fully convinced ourselves, from the whole of 
the measurements, of this fact, we can wntli confidence accept the mean 
of the me-values, namely, 51® 56', and the mean of the ce-values, 76® 7', 
as reprcxsenting the true magnitudes of those angles. 

This completes our practical study of the (;rystal of anatase, and we 
may now address ourselves to the calculation of the elements, and of the 
angles other than the basal angle, for purposes of confirmation, 

Cahidation of Elemetds mid Angles of Anatase. 

Basal angle, ae = (100) : (101) = 29® 22'. This angle is very con- 
venient to choose for the one basal angle required in the tetragonal 
system, as it enables us immediately to calculate the axial ratio. It 
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was measured eight times in a fully trustworthy manner, with only 5' 
between the extreme “ A ’’ values. Also the “ A ” value of the supple- 
mentary angle in the zone, ee = (101): 101, was identical with the value 
121® 16' which it should possess if ac = 29® 22'. For ec = 180°-2ae 
-180® -58® 4-1' = 121® 16'. 

Hence we can take ae==29® 22« with great confidence as the basal 
angle. 

To find the axial ratio, a : c. 

We can calculate this fundamental constant directly from first 
principles. Fig. 176 represents diagrammatically the relations of the 
face e = (101) to the horizontal axis a and the vertical 
axis c. The face is inclined so that the angle between 
the normal to a = (100), which is the axis a, and the 
normal to the face c = (101) itself, is 29® 22', that is 
the angle aOe is 29® 22'. But this is also the 
magnitude of the angle acO, by the principle of 
similar triangles, and the axial ratio required is that 
of the two sides Oa and Oc of the right-angled 
triangle acO to one another, which ratio is obviously 
the tangent of the angle at c, 29® 22', the basal angle. 

Now the ratio of the axes in the tetragonal system 
is always ex])ressed in the form that a = l, and it 
does not matter whether we consider the front-to-back 
axis a or the lateral right-and-left axis also lettered a, both being equal. 
Consequently we shall set out our ratio from Fig. 176 in the following 
form, which enables us to calculate the value of c compared with a = 1 : 

/* Oc 

0 : a = Oc : Oa ; or = v- —cot 29® 22'. 
a Oa 

As a = l we have c = cot 29® 22' = 1*7771. 

Or, writing the axial ratio in the form in which it is usually 
presented : 

a:c = l : 1*7771. 

This is in absolute agreement with the value of the ratio given by 
Dana. 

The same result is equally well arrived at by the ai)plication of the 
general method of calculating axial ratios, given in ChajAer VII., to the 
case of tetragonal crystals as stated on page 111 of that chapter. It is 
there shown, and will also be obvious from the above, that as a = 6 the 
tetragonal ratio cja is the same as that for cjh and that : 

c sin dj 
b sm X 

Now i/j is the angle ce — lee (Fig, 175), and x complementary 

angle ac, the two making up the 90® axial angle ac, so that we have : 

c _ c _ sin ce __ sin 60® 38' cos 29® 22'*’ 
a h sin ac sin 29° 22' sin 29° 22' 



cot 29° 22' = 1*7771. 
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Calculation of Interfacial Angles, 

To find the position of p=(lll), the parametral face, that is, to find cp== 
(001) : (111). (For stereographic projection see Fig. 175.) 

We make use of the triangle cep =(001) : (101) : (111), in which the angle at e is a 
right angle, the angle at c is 45®, and the side-arc re is 60® 38', the complement of the 
basal angle. From the Napierian diagram for this triangle, constructed as described 
in Chapter VII. (see Fig. 53) by Napier’s rules, we obtain ; 

cos 45®= tan 60° 38' cot cp, 

or : cot C 7 J=cos 45® cot 60® 38'. cp = 68° 18'. 

Then : pm=-(lll) : (110)=90® -68® 18' = 21® 42'. 

From the same triangle we can find ep = (101) : (111), the diagram at once affording ; 
sin cp = sin 45® sin 68° 18'. ep = 41° 4^'. 

Then: P73 = (lll) : (lll)=2 cp = 82° 9', 

and: ap = 90° -41® 4' = 48® 66'. 

The measured angular values of pm, cp, pp, and ap were respectively 21° 39', 41° 6', 
82° 10', and 48° 55', in all but the first case only 1' removed from the calculated value, 
and in the case of pm only 3' removed. The angle cp was not measured on account of 
the absence of the faces of the basal pinakoid. 

To find the position of z ---(113), that is, to find cz = (001) : (113). 

It was surmised that the form z was )113}, and confirmed by a preliminary use of 
the anharmonio ratio of four poles in a zone, the 90°-zone [c --(001), s — (113), p = (lll), 
m =(110)1, taking the measured angles as correct and setting down the indices of z as 
(hhl)t for h worked out to be 1 and I to be 3. We are now to find the value of the 
angle cz by the converse process, taking the indices of z to be (113). From the 
conditions in the zone-quadrant we derive the following anharnionic ratio : 

001 110 

sin cz sin 21® 42' _ 1 1 3 111 
sill 68° 18' sin mz 0 0 1 110 

X X 

111 113 

sin cz cos 68° 18' _ 11 

sin 68® 18' cos cz 1 3 

tan C 2 = 1/3 tan 68® 18'. r 2 = 39° 67'. 

This angle could not be measured because of the absenise of c-faces. Its double, 
zz=(113) : (113), was measured, however, and found to be 79® 53', the calculated 
value being 79° 54'. Also its complement, 2 m = (l 13) : ( 1 10), was measured and found 
to be 50® 4', only 1' again removed, for : 

2m = 90® -39® 57' = 60® 3'. 

To find the position of r=(336), that is, to find cr=^(001) : (335). 

The indices of the form r were not so easy to surmise* as those of % for this 
particular form is not so common on anatase, and we are quite unassisted by any 
possible cross-multiplication of the zones intersecting in any r-pole, there being only 
one such zone, (erpm), with more than one other known polo situated on it, two being 
of couroe required in order to be able to find the indices of the zone for use in cross- 
multiplication. We have, therefore, to rely entirely on the anharmonic ratio of four 
poles, including the as yet unknown r, in the zone [crpm]. We can either assume 
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some likely simple indices for r and see if the calculated angles then agree with the 
measured, or we can set the indices of r down in the ratio as (hfd) and assume the 
measured angles to be correct, and thus find h and L The former course was first 
tried, as if successful at once it was the easier, assuming the indices of r to be (112), 
for we knew they should bo intermediate between those of z and of p ; if correct, we 
should have an expression for the anharmonic ratio of the following final form, 
analogous exactly to that for cz just calculated : 

tan cr=: 1/2 tan 68° 18'. 

This, however, yielded the value for cr of 51° 29', whereas half the measured 
angle rr (c not being developed) was 56° 28'. Obviously, therefore, the indices of r 
were not (112). The indices (223) were then tried, eorrcHponding to the anharmonic 
ratio : 

tan cr=2/3 tan 68° 18'. 

This yielded 59° 10' for cr, so here again the correct indices had not been arrived at. 

The latter of the two courses above referred to was then proceeded with, as it was 
desirable to find the indices now at once by an infallible method. Setting, therefore, 
r down as {hhl)t we have the conditions shown in Fig. 177, from 
which wo derive the anharmonic ratio : 

001 110 

X X 

sin 39°_5^' . sm 33° 32' ^1 1 3 hhl 
cos 33° 32' ‘ cos'39° 5f' 0 6 1 ' 1 10 

hhl 113 

tan 3r 67' tan 33° 32' -y • 1 = ; or I 3 tan 39° 57' tan 33° 32'. 
h 3 3h h 

j^ = l G656r-j exactly. 

Thus /t“3 and Z -5, and the indices are therefore (335). 

Employing now the true indices (335), we can calculate with 
eonfidence the angle cr from the equation analogous to that for cs, namely, 
tan cr = 3/5 tan 68° J 8'. cr = 66° 27'. 

Then also : rm - 90° - cr = 90° - 56° 27' - 33 ° 33 '. 

This is only 1' removed from the measun'd value of rm, 33° 32'. The comple- 
mentary angle cr itself was not measurable on account of the absence of the r-faces, 

rr , , 

but rr its double was measured, and the half of this ,, - 56° 28 . 

Also it follows that : pr = cp -rr;= 68° 18' - 56° 27' — 11° 61' : 
and that : zr ~ - cr - cz — 56° 27' - 39° 57' - ■ 16° 30'. 

The mean measured values of jtr and zr were 11° 52' and 16° 31', in each case only 
1' removed from the calculated value. 

In a precisely similar manner a preliminary use of the anharmonic ratio of the four 
poles fep^m], assuming the correctness of the measured angles involving ms and sp and 
setting do^n the indioesiof s as {hhl)f indicated that the latter were (221), for h came 
out to be 2 and I to be 1. We now use these indices to find the position of 3 by means 
of the same anharmonic ratio in which the angles involving the other three poles arc 
such as have been already calculated and are thus known with certainty. 

To find ms :-(110) : (221) and sp =(221) : (111). 

From the conditions in the quadrant of the zone the anharmonic ratio is as 
follows : 
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110 001 
X X 

Bin ms sin c p _2 2 1 IJML 
cos Cp cos 1718 1 10 0 0 1 

X X 

111 221 

tan ms tan cp9=^ . "“"q* 

Now cp has been shown to be 68® 18' ; therefore : 

tan ms^AI2 cot 68® 1 8'. ma = 11® 16'. 

Then -»ws=r2r 42' - 11° 15' 10® 27'. 

The mean measured values of ms and sp were 11® 14' and 10® 24', differing only 
r and 3' respectively from the values just calculated. 

Having now calculated all the positions of ])ole8 in the two diagonal diametral 
zones, we may next proceed to calculate the positions of the poles of the forms z, r, 
and 8 in the arc-zones connecting them with the a-polcs. The fourth of these arc-zones, 
including also f'-poles, has already been calculated, namely, that involving the para- 
metral form p - j 111 |. We have proved from the measurements that the symmetry is 
truly tetragonal, so that we have only to calculate one angle for ea(!h form, namely, 
az, ar, and a«, for when each of these is known the other angle zz, rr, or ss is given 
by the symmetry. Hence we have only now three angles to calculate az, ar, and as ; 
and we use in the three cases the three triangles formed by a — (100), m = (110), and 
the polo z, r, or s in question, in which the common side am is 45° and the angle at 
m is always 90®. 

Tofindair-(100):(113). 

Employing the triangle a = (100) : w=(110) : z=(113), the other necessary known 
part of the triangle is the side wz, which we have found to be 50® 3'. From the 
Napierian diagram we deduce by Napier’s rules that : 

cos az =cos 50° 3' cos 45°. az = 63° O'. 

Then : zz = (113) : (Tl3) =2(90® -63°) =2 x 27® 0' =64° O'. 

These values for az and zz are identical with the mean measured values. 

To find ar = (l00) : (335). 

Similarly, the other necessary element of the triangle a — (100) : w = (U0) : r = (335) 
is the side 7«r, which has already been shown to be 33° 33'. From the Napierian 
diagram we deduce ; 

cos ar = cos 33° 33' cos 45®. ttr = 63° 63j'. 

Then ; rr = (335) : (335) ^2(90® - 53® 53^') - 2 x 36° 6^' =72® 13'. 

The mean measured values of ar and rr were respectively 53® 52' and 72® 15'. 

To find as = (100): (221). 

Also similarly, in the triangle a = (100) ; m =(110) : s = (221) the other known 
element besides am = 45° and the right angle at m is ms^ which we have found to be 
11° 15'. From these data and the Napierian diagram we derive : 

cos as— cm 11° 15' cos 45®. a«=46® 6'. 

Then : ss = (221) : (221) =2(90® -46® 5') = 2 x 43° 55' *87° 60'. 

The mean measured values of these angles as and ss were respectively 46° 6' and 
87° 48'. 

It now only remains to calculate one further set of four equal zones, each including 
a parallel pair of m -faces and four e-faces, and which are indicated on the projection 
by the four circular arcs joining the ends of the diagonal diameters mcm (the m-polos) 
with two e-poles, one on each crystallographic axial diameter. There are only two 
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different angles, the same two in all four zones, a fact proved by the measurements 
and which is in accordance with the tetragonal symmetry, namely, me and ec. 

Tofindine=(110):(101). 

We employ the triangle w = (110) ; c-(lOl) : o =(100), which has a right angle 
at a ; the side am is 45° and the side ae is the basal angle 29° 22'. Constructing the 
Napierian diagram, we at once derive from it by Napier’s rules : 

• • 

cos me = cos 29° 22' cos 45°. 7ne = Bl° 67'. 

Then ; ee = (101) ; (Oil) =2(90" - 51° 57') = 2x38° 3' = 76 ° 6 '. 

The mean measured values of mv and ec, respectively were 51° 56' and 76° 7', only 
I' removed from the calculated value in each case. 

This completes the (’alculations for this crystal of anatase ; they 
have throughout been found to confirm the measurements in a most 
satisfactory manner. It will have been observed that the whole of the 
calculations have been carried through entirely by the use of Napier’s 
rules for right-angled triangles, which, owing to the high degree of 
symmetry, have always been available, and the anharmonic ratio of four 
poles in a right-angled zone. They have illustrated well how simple 
such calculations really are, and yet they have })eon carried out to the 
full extent required by tlie very complete series of measurements made. 
The experience gained in working through such an example as is 
afforded by this crystal of anatase, so richly endowed with faces, will 
give the student of i)ractical crystallography considerable confidence, 
and enable him to proceed to the calculations of crystals of a lower 
order of symmetry without feeling that any insuperable difficulties 
whatsoever lie before him. 8uch difficulties as may be found will equally 
rapidly disappear under the application of the few straightforward rules 
given in Chapter VII. 

We now finally proceed to draw up the table of results for anatase. 

Table of Results fok Crystal op Anatase, TiOg. 

Crystal*-system : Tetragonal. Class : 15, tetragonal holohedral. 

Habit : Bipyrarnidal, very rich in faces, so developed that the general 
contour is nearly spherical. 

Ratio of axes : u : c = l : 1-7771. 

Forms observed: rt=={100], m^\\U)], 2=fJ13}, 

r-{335}, 5 = {221}. 

No face of c= ;001[ developed, upper and lower aj)ices of bipyramid 
2 = {11 3} pointed. 

Interfacial angles : These arc tabulated in the following list, the 
basal angle employed in the calculations being marked with an asterisk. 


[Table 
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Morpkolooioal Angles of Anatase* 


Angle. 

No. of 
Measure- 

Limits. 

Mean observed. 

Calculated. 

Difference. 

merits. 





[ Ga=(100):(010) 

4 

89°59'-90'’ 1' 

90° 0' 

90° 0' 

• 

0' 

4am = (100);(110) 

4 

45 0-46 1 

45 0 

45 0 

0 

[ or (010): (110) 
fle=:(100):(101) 

8 

29 10-29 28 

29 22 

* 


or (010): (Oil) 
C(J=(001):(101) 




60 38 


or (001): (Oil) 

, ec=(101):(I01) 

4 

121 12-121 16 

121 15 

121 16 

1 

( C3:=(001):(113) 


. . 


39 67 

, . 

22=(113):(U3) 

4 

79 52-79 54 

79 53 

79 54 

1 

2f-(JI3):(335) 

8 

16 29-16 34 

16 31 

16 30 

1 

rp=(33/)):(lll) 

6 

11 48-11 58 

11 52 

11 51 

1 

cp=(001);(m) 




68 18 


l>5r=(lll):(22l) 

3 

10 20-10 27 

10* 24 

10 27 

3 

flm=(221);(110) 

3 

11 10-11 18 

11 14 

11 15 

1 

p»j = (lll):(110) 

4 

21 36-21 42 

21 39 

21 42 

3 

crr:(001):(336) 


. . 

. , 

66 27 

. , 

m=(336):(U0) 

6 

33 30-33 34 

33 32 

33 33 

1 

Uw=:(113):(110) 

6 

50 3-50 6 

50 4 

50 3 

1 

'fl;)=(100):(lll) 

8 

48 47-48 69 

48 55 

48 66 

1 

or (010): (111) 

;)C^(111):(101) 

8 

41 0-41 8 

41 5 

41 4 

1 

or (111): (Oil) 

37p=:(lll):(in) 

4 

82 8-82 15 

82 10 

1 82 9 

1 

or (111): (111) 
raz=(100):(113) 

8 

i 62 57-63 4 

63 0 

63 0 

0 

J or (010): (113) 

1 Z2=(113):(n3) 

4 

53 59-54 1 

54 0 

54 0 

0 

[ or(113):(ll3) 
rflr=(100):(335) 

8 

53 48-53 66 

53 52 

53 53 

i 1 

or (010) : (335) 

1 rr=(335):(335) 

4 

72 12-72 18 

72 15 

72 13 

2 

[ or (335) ; (335) 
ra5-(l00):(221) 

6 

46 1-46 9 

46 6 

46 5 

1 

1 or (010): (221) 

1 «5=(221):(22i) 

4 

87 47-87 51 

87 48 

87 60 

2 

[ or (221) : (221) 
/wc=(110);(101) 

6 

51 54-51 59 

51 56 

51 57 

i 

1 

i ee=-(101):(011) 

4 

76 6-76 8 

76 7 

1 76 6 

1 


The excellent agreement between the observed and calculated values 
of the various interfacial angles set forth in the table, indicated by the 
fact that the maximum difference given in the last column is only 
3 minutes, is most satisfactory, and is such as can only be* expected 
from small crystals of a high order of perfection, possessed of brilliant 
and truly plane faces. 
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Three rectangular but unequal crystallographic axes. Characterised 
by the vertical axis being an axis of only digonal symmetry, in which 
two planes of symmetry may intersect and to which two other digonal 
symmetry axes may be perpendicular. 


It will be evident from the above statement of the (ionditions for 
orthorhombic symmetry that three classes are possible in this system, 



• : O \ 

* i 

4 ) 0 - 

! 

o • • 

Fig. 178.— (Uusa 6. 



Fig, 179.— (Uasa 7. 


namely, one (class 7) in which the vertical 
crystallographic axis alone is a digonal 
axis, in which two ])lanes of symmetry 
intersect ; another (class 6) in which the 
other two crystallographic axes are also 
digonal axes, but in which no jilanes of 
symmetry are present ; and a third (class 
8) in which besides all three cryvstallo- 
graphic a^es being Sigonal axes they are 
also the lines of intersection of three rect- 
angular symmetry planes. These three 
classes are comparatively indicated in 
their class order by the stereographic pro- 
jections in Figs. 17^ 179, and 180. 
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Class 8, — Rhx>mhic- Bipymmiikil Class. Rhombic- Holohedral Class. 

Type, Di-Digonal Eqmtorial. 

In this, the highest class of orthorhombic symmetry, the three 
crystallographic axes are all digonal axes of symmetry, and they, are 
the lines of intersection of three reAangular symmetry planes, identical 
with the three axial planes. The distinction from the cubic and tetra- 
gonal systems is that no two axes are of equal length, and no axis is 
one of pre-eminent symmetry, such as the principal axis of the tetra- 
gonal or hexagonal systems. Hence there is nothing to determine 
which axis shall bo considered the vertical one, except in certain cases 
of analogy which will be referred to in a later chapter, but after a 
choice has been made of the vertical axis c, the longer of the two others 
is always taken as the lateral right-and-left axis h. This axis h is 
termed the macro-diagonal, and the shorter (front-and-back) axis a is 
termed the brachy-diagonal ; the c-axis is simply referred to as the 
vertical axis. 

The elements of symmetry and the general form {hkl} are shown in the stereo- 
graphic projection, Fig. 180. 

The general form, which is produced when the representative facial pole {hM} 
falls within one of the eight equal octants into which the axial planes divide up the 



Fig. 180.— Symmetry Elements and 
<Jeneral Form of Class 8. 



sphere, consists, owing to the symmetrical repetition of the pole in all the other octants 
in accordance with the symmetry conditions, of an eight-faced bipyramid, the 
rhombic bipyramid, shown in Fig. 181, composed of two equal-faced and four-faced 
pyramids arranged base to base. The latter is a regular rhombus, the two pairs of 
opposite angles being of different magnitudes ; in the case of the bipyramid chosen as 
the parametral form, that shown in Fig. 181, the more obtuse pair of angles are 
bisected by the brachy-diagonal and the acuter pair by flie macro -diagonal. The 
particular primary rhombic bipyramid shown, {111}, is that of topaz, the ratio of the 
axes for which is a : 6 : c -0-5287 : 1 : 0-9530. All the succeeding forms of this class 
shown in Figs. 182-186 are also those of topaz. 

There are six special cases, each producing a specific form characteristic of 
the system. Three a»o open four-faced forms of prismatic type, and three are 
pinakoidal forms each composed of two parallel faces only. The first case 
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is when the typicl polo (hkl) Ues on 

the ends ol the axes. Repetition over the V ^Tp^^rof sa 

other poles on the primitive circle, corres^nding .u—wo nrUm; the 

open fonr-sided P™™- orriiich lie at the ends oi the 

parametral or primary form is t p hhwramid so that the section 

dianie.ters passing through the poles of P»™™ ^ Of general form 

of the* prism by the horizontal plane is hk« that of the a^^^ tn ^ „,aero.diagonal 

{hm, this poles of which may lie "'J corresponding types, which are 

side or the brachy-diagonal side, there wi , . ' jugt as 'are also termed 

sometimes distinguished as mocro-pri^s • j/„ther than the parametral one as 

have a macro* or brachy -character. iHore is no essouv* 



FiQ. 182.— The Primary Khombic Prism. 


Fig. 183.— The Primary Macro-domal Prism. 


in the’ next paragraph. The primary ^^"“bic pnsm 010} « ^ 

The second and third specml stereographio 

SSr^Jf^rme: case^ for’m'of four Lcs parallel to the maero-diagonal is 
produced, having the form symbol {hOl] 

and generally in the past called the macro- /X' X 

dome, but which may more correctly / / X \ 

be termed the macro-prism, as it is another X / , X \ 

•form of prismatic cliaracter. The term X /' , \oii X 

macro -prism has, however, already been X / ! X 

appropriated by long usage (initiated by /,./ ^ 

Naiimann) for the four-faced prism of a X' ^ . - , * ’ X^^X 

macro-character parallel to the vertical X. , X / 

axis as explained in the last paragraph ; ; / / 

it is perhaps safest, therefore, and most X^^ ' j / 

free from ambiguity, to speak of the form X. / / 

{hJOl} as the macro-domal prism, which X 

term renders it quite jilain to which type 

of form we refer. Its represents- Btachy-domsl Prism. 

tive {lOlJ is shown in hig. l»d. 

VOL. I 
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diagonal, which similarly is best called the brachy-doxnal prism, its form symbol 
being {Okl\, Its primaxy representative {011} is shown in Fig. 184. These two forms 
correspond together to the tetragonal pyramid of the second order, and may be 
regarded as forming, when their intercepts on the c axis are alike, the rectangular 
rhombic bip 3 rramid shown in Fig. 185. The two parts, parallel to the two lateral 
axes respectively, are, however, on account of the merely digonal character of rl\pmbic 
symmetry, quite distinct forms. ^ 

The three remaining special cases are those when the pole {hkl} migrates to the 
ends of the axial diameters on the primitive circle or to the centre of the latter, com- 
parable to the situations of the cube faces, or to those of the tetragonal prism of the 
second order and the basal plane. In the case of the rhombic system, however, the 
three pairs of parallel faces, which are thus parallel to the three axial planes, are three 
separate forms, namely, the macro-pinakoid {100} the poles of which are situated 




Fig. 185.--Tho i*rimary Tlect angular llhomblc Fig. 186.— The Rectangular Rhombic 
Kipyramid (two Forms). Prisra (three Forms). 

at the ends of the axis a, the brachy pinakoid jOlO] with poles at the terminals of the 
axis h, and the basal pinakoid {001} the poles of which occupy the centre of the 
projection. 

The closed solid produced by the combination of these three primary forms is 
shown in Fig. 186. It is sometimes called a rectangular rhombic prism, each face 
being a rectangle, and the three edges meeting in each of the eight solid angles are 
parallel to the three crystallographic axes. The solid actually shown in Fig. 186 
looks like a cube, but it is really drawn accurately to the scale of the axial system of 
topaz, a: b: c -0-5287 : 1 : 0-9639 ; the b and c axes appear to be equal, but they are 
really not so, being in the proportion of 1 to 0-9539. 

The primary rhombic prism, primary macro-domal prism, and primary brachy- 
domal prism, are respectively shown in Figs. 182, 183, and 184 as closed by the basal 
pinakoid, the brachy-pinakoid, and the macro-pinakoid. 

* The forms possible to holohedral rhombic symmetry are thus seven in number, 
made up of the general bipyramid {hkl} and six special cas^. They are comprised in 
the following list, in which not only are the above designations of the various forms 
given, but also those lately proposed for the rhombic, monoclinic and triclinic 
systems by Fedorov and adopted by von Groth, according to which the pinakoids 
are called “ first,” “ second,” or “ third ” when they are parallel to the three re- 
spective axial planes, and cut (perpendicularly in this system) the axes o, 6, and c 
respectively ; while forms parallel to an’ axis are said to be of the first, second, or 
third ” order ” according as the axis is a, 6, or c. 
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List of Forms in Class 8, 

{001} Basal pinakoid ; or third pinakoid. 2 faces. 

{100} MacrO'pinakoid ; or first pinakoid. 2 faces. 

{010} Brachy-pinakoid ; or second pinakoid. 2 faces. 

{A^} Rhombic prisms, including the primary rhombic prism {110} ; or rhombic 
prisms of the third order. Eacft 4 faces. 

{AO?} Macro-domal prisms, including the primary macro-domal prism {101} ; or 
rhombic prisms of the second order. Each 4 faces. 

{OA?} Brachy-domal prisms, including the primary brachy-domal prism {011} ; or 
rhombic prisms of the first order. Each 4 faces. 

{hkl} Rhombic bipyramids, including the primary parametral rhombic bipyramid 
{111}. Each 8 faces. 

Many excellent examples are available of substances crystallising in 
this holohedral class of the rhombic system, notably among natural 
minerals barytes, sulphate of barium BaS 04 , and topaz, fluoriferous 
silicate of aluminium (AlF) 2 Si 04 , a crystal of which will be fully 
described in the next chapter. Among chemical salts we have the sul- 
phates of the alkali metals, of which one, sulphate of potassium, K 2 SO 4 , 
has already been fully worked out as a typical practical example of 
goniometry in Chapters IV. and VIH., and which is illustrated in Figs. 

1, 2, and 3. The fairly complicated stereographic projection of potassium 
sulphate already given in Fig 38 (page 67) affords an excellent example 
of the projection of a holohedral rhombic crystal showing most of the 
types of forms above enumerated. Another example will be found in 
Fig. 196 on page 232, which represents the stereographic projection of the 
topaz crystal worked out as a further rhombic example. 

Class 7. — Rhomhic- Pyramidal Class. Rhombic-Hetnimorphic Class. 

Type, Digonal Polar. 

This class retains only one of the three digonal axes, which is con- 
ventionally placed vertically for descriptive purposes, and the two 
mutually rectangular planes of symmetry 
which intersect in it. The equatorial plane 
of symmetry thus disappears, together 
with the two digonal axes lying in it. 

The symmetry elements are shown in Fig. 

187, together with the poles of the most 
general form {hid}. 

The latter is now only a single open rhombic 
pyramid, either an upper one with poles on the 
upper hemisphere as sho>fn in the figure, or a 
lower one which would be represented if the 
dots were changed into rings. The rhombic 
prisms and macro- and brachy-pinakoids are the of^Ss 

same as in the holohedral class 8, but the two 

parallel faces of the basal pinakoid now belong to separate forms, the upper and 
lower basal plane or “ pedion,” and Figs. 188 and 189 show two instances of 
an upper pyramid in combination with a basal plane. Fig. 188 represents 
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the form {321}, and the shorter more obtuse one shown in Fig. 189 is {123} , 
both being constructed for the axial ratio of topaz, a: b : c =0*6287 : 1 : 0*9639. The 
macro-domal and brachy-domal prisms are also divided into an upper and a lower 
macro’dome or hemi-prism and an upper and a lower brachy-dome or hemi-prism, 
and these forms are thus truly “ domes ** in this class, each consisting of two faces 
meeting in an edge. c 

• The vertical axis c is obviously in this 
class a polar axis, for quite a different set 
of forms, pyramidal or domal, may be devel- 
oped round one end of it than around the 
other end, and the two ends actually exhibit 
opposite pyro -electrical properties in the 


Fig. 188 . Fig. 189. 

Combinations of Upper lihombic Pyramids with the Basal Plane. 

« 

cases of the substances known to crystallise in the class. 

We have, therefore, in resume, the following forms in this class : 




List of Forms in Class 7. 

{001} Upper basal plane ; or upper third pedion. 1 face. 

{001} Lower basal plane ; or lower third pedion. 1 face. 

{100} Macro-pinakoid ; or first pinakoid. 2 faces. 

{010} Brachy-pinakoid j or second^pinakoid. 2 faces. 

{A/bO} Rhombic prisms, including the primary prism {110} : or rhombic prisms of 
the third order. Each 4 faces. 

{AOZ} Upper macro-domes or hemi-prisrns, including the primary {101}; or upper 
domes of the second order. 2 faces. 


{hOl} Lower macro-domes or hemi-prisms, including 
the primary {101} ; or lower domes of the 
second order. 2 faces. 

{Okl] Up})er brachy-domes or hemi-prisms, including 
the primary {011} ; or upper domes of the first 
order. 2 faces. 

{Okl} Lower brachy-domes or hemi-prisms, including 
the primary {011} or lower domes of tlie first 
order. 2 faces. 

{hkl} Upper rhombic pyramids, including the primary 
{111}. 4 faces. 

{hkl} Lowe^ rhombic pyramids, including the primary 
{111}. 4 faces. 

Hemimorphite, silicate of zinc, ZnaSi 03 ( 0 H) 2 , 
is an excellent example of a substance crystallising 
in this class. Fig. 190 represents a crystal of 
this mineral, which consists of a combination of 



the macro-pinakoid {100}, the brachy-pinakoid {010}, and the primary 
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prism {110}, together with the following terminal forms: At the upper 
termination, the “analogous** pyro-electrical pole (becoming positively 
charged on warming and negatively on cooling, the charge being analogous 
to the sign of the change of temperature), there are the macro-do^ies 
or hemi-prisrns {101} and {301}, the brachy-donies or hemi-prisms {011} 
and {031}, and the upper basal plaae {001} ; while at the lower end, 
the “ antilogous ** pyro-eleotrical pole (becoming negatively charged on 
warming and positively on cooling), only the single pyramid {121} is 
developed. The ratio of the axes, in accordance with which the figure 
is accurately drawn, is : — a : h : c= 0*7835 : 1 : 0*4778, derived from the 
measurements of Schrauf. Etched figures on the brachy-pinakoid exhibit 
the polarity of the two ends very clearly. Hemimorphite is a basic silicate, 
and not a hydrated one ; for the crystals withstand a rise of temperature 
up to 340^* C. without change. 


Class 6. — Rhomhic-Bispliemidal Class. Rhomlnc-HemiJiedrnl Class. 

Tif})e, Digoml Holoaxial. 

This class possesses the full number of digonal axes of symmetry of 
the system, namely, three, identical with the three unequal rectangular 
crystallogra])hic axes ; there are no planes 
of symmetry present at all, however. 

Fig. 191 shows the symmetry elements 
and the general form {hkl\. 

This latter is a four-faced figure corresponding 
to the tetragonal bisphenoid, and to the regular 
tetrahedron, but owing to the inequality of the* 
axes its faces are scalene triangles instead of 
isosceles or equilateral. It is termed the rhombic 
bisphenoid. In the stereographie projection that 
particular bisi)hcnoid is shown to which the 
face {hkl) belongs, situated in the top right front 
octant. Only alternate octants exhibit poles, so 
that there is a second possible bisphenoid the 
'poles of which would occupy tht)8e octants which 
are unoccupied in the i)rojecti(>n of tho form 
shown, and the projection of which would be produced if the two dots were replaced 
by rings and the two rings by dots. This second form of rhombic bisphenoid is a 
distinct solid, the mirror -image of the first one, that is, the enantiomorph of the 
latter. Figs. 192 and 193 show the two bisphenoids side by side, the first form 
{hkl}, termed the right rhtmbic bisphenoid, in Fig. 192, and the second form {hkl}, 
called the left rhombic bisphenoid, in Fig. 193. The two solids cannot be brought 
into coincidence or identity by any amount of rotation. Tho actual forms shown 
are {321} and )321}, constructed for the axial ratio of topaz, the two together thus 
corresponding to the rhombic bipyramid {321}, of which the upper half is shown 
in Fig. 188. 

The six possible special cases lead to no other new forms, but only to the same 
forms as in the holohedral class 8, namely, the two vertical pinakoids, basal pinakoid, 


• o 



I 
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no. 191.— Symmetry Elements and 
General Form of Class 6. 
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those of the primary prism {110}, and the other tour prism faces, marked 
p', from their position with resjject to the jo-faces, become then those 
of the prismatic form {120}, as will be fully proved later on. The 
macro- and brachy-pinakoids are not usually present and were not 
developed on the crystal in question. 

Between the basal pinakoid c = {001} and the prism p = {110} the 
faces of three different pyramids were developed, namely, those marked o, 

o', and o". Of these 
the first is taken by 
* von Kokscharow, 

and accepted by 
von Groth, as the 
2 )arametral form 
0 = (111}, but Miers 
takes the second, 
o', as {111}. There 
is considerable 
b oio B ground for so doing, 
for o' is much more 
frequently devel- 
oped than 0 , and 
on the crystal in 
question only one 
o-fac.e, although a 
very large and well- 
developed one, was 
Fig. 190. — StcToograpliic Projection of Topaz. present. Wc shall 

adhere, however, to 

the original mode of description by von Kokscharow, but as it will 
form an excellent exercise for the student to work out the whole of the 
facial symbols on the second plan, a comparison of the two modes of 
description will be made at the conclusion of the chapter, after the 
presentation of the results of the measurements and calculations. There 
is no cleavage other than the principal one parallel to tlie basal plane 
to guide us in the choice of the plane which shall determine the length 
of the vertical axis, so that there is equal ground for choosing either 
the o-faces or the o '-faces as the parametral ones. Assuming for the 
purposes of the description, however, that o is {111}, the form o' will 
be shown from its position to be {112}, and the form o" to be {113j. 

There were also developed the faces of two different forms between 
the basal pinakoid and the possible brachy-pinakoid &={010), namely 
the primary and secondary brachy-domal prisms q- (011} and j'-{021}. 
In addition, there was one face present on the crystal of a pyramidal 
form in the zone [c = (001), j!;'~(120)], namely, x=^{l2S}. All the 
letters representing these forms are those adopted by von Groth from 
von Kokscharow. 

It will obviously be an advantage to commence with the measurement of the 
prism zone. The crystal was set up on the wax cone of the goniometer by its broad 
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basal cleavage plane, and the zone of prism faces adjusted in the usual manner, by 
arranging one of them parallel to one of the adjusting movements, and then adjusting 
the signal’images from that face and an adjoining one by means of the two adjusting 
screws. The whole eight faces belonging to the zone were then found to be auto- 
matically adjusted, and gave the following measurements : 


Prisb^Zonb. 


Circle Readings. 


(P 360° O'A 
304 17 A 
p'2S5 30 
p' 198 40 
p 179 56 A 
p 124 11 A 
p' 105 26 A 
p' 18 40 A 
p 359 58 A 


Angles. 


pp i).} A 

pp' 18 47 
p'j}'m 50 
p'p 18 44 
pp 55 45 A 
pp' IS 45 A 
p'p' 86 46 A 
p'p 18 '^42 A 


The absence of the macro- and braehy-pinakoids renders the proof of the symmetry, 
with respect to the two axial planes of symmetry int('rspcting in the vertical axis, 
not so immediately clear as would be the case if they were present. For it is not yet 
apparent that the angles pp and p'p' are bisected by the normals to the possible 
macro-pinakoid a={100j and brachy-pinakoid b - jOlO}, and for all the immediate 
evidence the prism zone alone offers, the positions of the whole of the poles might be 
rotated together anywhere about the vertical axis so long as the rolationshiiis indicated 
by the measurements were retained. As topaz is so well known, however, we may at 
once set forth the poles at the measured angles along the primitive circle, beginning 
with the p-poles at the distance from the possible «-pole8 of half the angle pp, and 
with the p' poles distant from the possible 6-poles by half the angle p'p'. For it will 
be abundantly shown by the measurements of further zones that the symmetry thus 
given to the poles of the prism zone is correct. 

The fact that the pair of values for p)p practically identical, and 
that the two pp' values are similarly within the limits of error allowed 
for equal angles, does not tell us an 3 ^hing more than that parallel faces 
are concerned in the angles. But the fact that the four values of pp' 
are also evidently intended to be equal, the “ A ” values being within 
the prescribed limits, is much more significant, for it indicates that the 
angles in the four quadrants of the primitive circle are equal, an 
indication of probable rhombic or at least monoclinic symmetry. 

We may now tabulate the values of like angles and take the mean 
in each of the three cases as representing the most probable true value 
of the angle. The means were pp = 55° 44', pp' = 18° 44', and p'p' ~ 
86° 48'. , • 

We may proceed next to measure the three zones perpendicular to 
the prism zone, all of which contain the basal pinakoid as the best- 
developed face. Two of these are obviously of similar character, namely 
the zones \co"o'p'\, while the third is apparently different, namely, the 
zone It will therefore be moat convenient to measure the latter 

zone first. 
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The crystal was fixed on the wax cone of the goniometer by the two front j?-faces, 
the prism axis being arranged horizontally and the c-faces vertically and parallel to 
one of the adjusting screws. On adjusting the signal-image from one of these c-faces 
and that from an adjacent g-face by means of the two screws, the zone of faces in 
automatic adjustment was found to consist of a pair of g-faces, a pair of g^'-faces, and 
the c-faoe and its parallel cleavage face. The measurements afforded were as under : 

t 

t 

Braohy-Domal Prism Zone. 


(Mrcle Keadiiig. 


Angle. 


O'A 

q 341 21 A 
c 297 42 A 
q 254 3 A 

f/236 22 A 


q'q 18° 39'A 
qc 43 39 A 
cq 43 39 A 
qq' 18 41 A 


I 


The signal-images were all truly excellent, and the angular values 
afforded leave no doubt whatever that the zone is symmetrical to the 
axial plane parallel to the possible brachy-pinakoid b={010}. The angle 
cq is 43° 39', two identical values having been obtained for the two 
similar angles on the two sides of the basal pinakoid ; and the angle qq' 
may be safely taken to be 18° 40', the mean being undoubtedly legitimate 
to take, as the individual values are only 2' apart, and thus within the 
prescribed limits for identical angles. 


We may consequently draw in the zone \cqq'] as the horizontal diameter of the 
primitive circle of the stereographic projection, bisecting the angle p'//, the termina- 
tions being the possible brachy-pinakoid poles 6 =(010) and 6 = (0i0) ; and we may 
put in the poles q and q' at their proper positions — by the usual process of drawing a 
perpendicular diameter, which will pass through «=(100), c = (001), and a =(100), and 
which in this case should anyhow be shown in the drawing as it is the projection 
of the axial plane parallel to the brachy-pinakoid — marking off the angles cq and cq' 
from the top end a = (100) of this latter diameter, along the primitive circle, and 
joining the points thus marked off to the lower end a = (100) of the diameter, which 
is the pole of the zone [cqq'\. The points where the junction lines intersect the 
diameter h = (010), c = (001), b = (OiO), are the required poles q and q\ It will presently 
be proved that the position of the zone is symmetrical to the prism faces p and p\ 
that is, that the diameter [cqq'b] docs bisect the angle p'p\ 

We next measure the pair of apparently similar zones [co"o'p]. 

The crystal may be reset on the wax, maintaining the c-faces vertical and parallel 
to an adjusting screw, but with the edges cq and qq' now horizontal instead of vertical. 
By use of the other adjusting screw, first on one side of the centre and then on the 
other, each of the two zones in question may in turn be adjucted so that tj^e edges co" 
and o''o' are vertical, and the two zones thus successively measured. The actual 
measurements obtained were as follows : 


[Table 
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2 Similar Diametral Pyramidal Zones. 


Angles. 


Circle Headings. 


rp 360° O'A 
0 333 62 A 
o' 316 36 A 
0^304 16 A 
c 270 2 A 
0^236 46 A 
o' 224 26 A 
.p 180 2 A 


po 26° 8'A 
oo' 18 17 A 
po' 44 26 A 
o'oMl 20 A 
o"c 34 13 A 
co'' 34 16 A 
oVll 20 A 
o'p 44 24 A 


Circle Readings. 


,p 360° O'A 
o' 315 35 A 
0^304 14 A 
c 269 59 A 
0^235 46 A 
o' 224 27 A 
^p 180 2 A 


Angles. 


po' 44° 26'A 
o'f/11 21 A 
o^c 34 16 A 
co" 34 13 A 
oVll 19 A 
o'2) 44 26 A 


Collecting now the measured values of the angles of the two zones 
which appear to be similar, it becomes clear that the four values of each 
of the angles co", o"o\ o'p, and co' are within the accepted limits for 
identity, o'p only showing 1' difference and co', for which the greatest 
difference occurs, only 4*'. Hence we can legitimately conclude that the 
angles between the basal pinakoid and the four o" faces, or between the 
basal pinakoid and the four o' faces, are equal, and this involves not only 
symmetry with respect to the two vertical axial planes parallel to 
a = {100} and 6 = {010} but also symmetry with respect to the horizontal 
axial plane c = {001}, in short, full rhombic symmetry. The mean of 
the four values of each of the four angles just referred to may therefore 
be taken. They are; co" = 34° 14', o"o' = lT^ 20', o'p = 44*^ 25', and 
co' = 45® 34'. If the crystal were a doubly terminated one, instead of 
being only singly terminated, a precisely similar arrangement of faces 
would occur in the lower hemisphere as in the upper one measured, 
because to every face on the upper hemisphere there would correspond a 
parallel one in the lower hemisphere, and all poles but those of the 
primitive circle might thus have rings placed round the dots to repre- 
sent this fact. Only one face of the primary pyramid o was present, 
namely (111), but it was quite a large and brilliant one, affording an 
excellent image of the signal. The values found for po and oo' were 26® 8' 
and 18® 17'. 

The poles o, o', and o" may now be inserted in their projier places in the stcreographio 
projection, on the two diameters pep, by the same usual method as in the cases of the 
q and q' poles, the perpendicular diameters required in the construction not being left 
permanently in, however, after their use as containing the poles of the pep zones, as 
they are not zonal diameters. It is only necessary to find the position of one o, one o', 
and one o" pole, for all the others are similar, and can be marked off with the compasses 
at the san^ distances fibm the centre c. 

There is one further diametral zone to be measured, namely, that 
containing the only developed face of the form x, the indices of which will 
presently be proved to be {123}. This face was (123), and it lay in the 
same zone with, and between, the basal pinakoid c = (001) and the prism- 
face p'= (120). 
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Diametral Zone containing a?={123}. 


Circle Readings. 

(c 360° O'A 
\x 318 45 
[p'210 OA * 


Angles. 

cx 41° 16' 
a;j)'48 45 


The position of the pole of this a;-face on the diameter exp' of the projection should 
next bo found, as for the o and q poles, and the dot inserted to mark it. 


In further test of the symmetry we ought next to measure all the 
arc-zones which may be drawn from the poles a and 6, at the ends of the 
axial diameters, to pass respectively through a pair of the poles of each 
pyramid, that is, through two o-poles, two o'-poles, and two o"-pole8. 
There will be three such arc-zones on each side of each axial diameter, 
thus making twelve altogether. As, however, only one face of the 
primary pyramid o = {lll} is developed, and no a ={100} or b={010} 
faces are present, the four zones involving the primary pyramid cannot 
be measured, except as regards one angle between the single o face (111) 
and the adjacent q face (Oil), and the other angles in this zone can only 
be determined by calculation, an excellent example of the use of the 
calculations. Hence, the zones of this type to be measured reduce to 
eight, or nine if we include the single measurement of oq, and the actual 
measurements obtained with them are now given below. In one of them 
the single face of the pyramid x = {123} occurs. 


Circle ReadingR. 

AogleR. 

Circle Readings. 

AngleK. 

2 Zones iao''o''d] 

2 Zones 

[ao'o'a] 

/o^ 69° 42'A 
WO OA 

oV 69° 42'A 

/o' 78° 20'A 
\o' 0 OA 

oW 78° 20'A 

/o^69° 37' 

\o" 0 OA 

o^o" 69° 37' 
Mean 69° 39^' 

/o' 78° 18' 

\o' 0 OA 

o'o' 78° 18' 
Mean 78° 19' 

2 Zones [bo^o^b] 

2 Zones [bo'o'b] 

fx 43° 60' 
lo''30 29 A 
WO OA 

xo'' 13° 21' 
oV30 29 A 

/o' 39° O'A 
\o' 0 OA 

o'o' 39° O'A 

(0^ 30° 29'A 

0 OA 

oV 30° 29'A 

fo'39° 3'A 
lo' 0 OA 

o'o' 39° 3'A 
Mean 39° IJ' 

Mean 30° 29' 



It will be obvious that the two individual valmes for each pair of 
angles belonging to the two similar arc-zones on the two sides of an 
axial diameter are within the limits for intended equality, and that the 
measurement of these arc-zones fully confirms the supposition that the 
axial diameters are the projections of planes of symmetry. 

The measurement of the angle between the only developed o-face 
(111) and the adjacent g^-face (Oil) gave the following result : 
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Circle Readings. 
(o 62° 30' 

\q 0 OA 


Angle. 
oq 62° 30' 


These circular arc-zones should all be drawn in the projection, by 
the usual process of constructing a circular arc to pass through three 
points. • 

We may conclude the measurements with two pairs of arc-zones 
drawn from the ends of each of the cp diameters and one pair drawn 
from the ends of the cp' diameters, namely, the zones [pqo'p], [pq'op], 
and [p'oo''qp']. All four of the repetitions of the first of these zones 
were measured, and gave the following angular values : 


4 Zones [pqo'p]. 

2 terminating each at i) = ( 1 10) and j»=(ll0). 2 terminating each at i) = (ll0) and p=^(ll0). 


Circle Rcudings. 

Angles. 

Circle Readings. 

Angles. 

{p 3G0° O'A 
\q 288 50 A 
■l(/24fi 20 A 

Ijp 180 OA 

pq 71° lO'A 
qo' 42 30 A 
o'pOi\ 20 A 

(p 300“ O'A 
\q 288 40 A 
i o' 240 ISA 
[p 180 OA 

pq 71° II'A 
qo' 42 31 A 
o'p 00 18 A 

/p 180° O'A 
o' 113 40 A 
la; 100 12 
\q 12A 

7)0' 00° I4'A 
o'.r]3 34 
xq 29 0 

o'q 42 34 A 

ip 180° O'A 
lo' 113 41 A 

3 71 12A 
[p 0 0 A 

7)o' 00° 19'A 
o'q 42 29 A 
qp 71 12 A 

Ijj O'A 

qp 71 12 A 




It will be evident that the four individual values for each of the 
angles pq, qo\ and o'p arc intended to be equal, that is, that these four 
different angles on the crystal in each case are of equal value as 
regards the symmetry. The differences in the case of the first, pq, are 
only 2', so that the mean 71° 11' can be accepted without hesitation as 
the true value. In the case of the other two angles, qo' and o'p, the 
differences reach 5' and 6', but the evidence is now so strong that 
rhombic symmetry is present that here too we are quite justified in re- 
garding the mean values, ^o'=42° 31' and o'^ = 66°18', as the expres- 
sion of the truth, especially as two pairs of the values only differ by 1' 
and 2'. It will be observed that the face (1 23) belongs to one of these 
four similar zones, and the values of the angles gfa5 = 29° 0' and a;o'-13° 
34' are quite trustworthy, although they depend on a single measure- 
ment in gach case. • 

The circular arcs representing these zones should be constructed on 
the projection in the usual manner already above referred to. 

Of the four possible repetitions of each of the other two zones 
[pq'op] and [p'oo"qp'] only one in each case was measured, namely, that 
one which included the only developed o-face. The readings are as 
follows : 
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Circle ‘Headings. 

Angles. 

Circle Beadings. 

Anglos. 

(p 360° O'A 
|^'294- 27 A 
]o 239 40 A 
[p 180 OA 

pq' 65° 33^A 
/o 54 47 A 
op 59 40 A 

ri)'180° O'A 
o 148 14 A 

98 42 A 
- q 59 54 A 

[p' 0 0 A 

p’o 31° 46'A 
oo'49 32 A 
o'? 38 48 A 
qp' 59 64 A 


The circular arcs representing these two zones on the stereographic 
projection, terminating respectively at p = (110) and ^ = (110) in one 
case and at p' = (120) and p' = (i20) in the other, and also the two similar 
zones terminating at the other pairs of p and p' poles, should be con- 
structed, the centres being found in the usual manner for any circular arc 
on which at least three points are given. This will then complete the 
stereographic projection, and a fully adequate number of measurements 
have also now been made to secure a full description of the crystal, and 
for the determination of its symmetry and elements. 

The measured angles should then be tabulated according to zones 
in their proper order, in the manner shown in the table of angles given 
at the end of this chapter, leaving a blank column for the subsequent 
insertion of the calculated values. The table should also indicate the 
number of measurements made of each angle, and the limiting values for 
each angle. 

The measurements have fully confirmed our preliminary impression 
that the symmetry according to which the crystal is built up is rhombic. 
Having thus satisfied ourselves as to the symmetry, we may pass to 
the calculations, which will not only afford us confirmation of the indices 
imputed preliminarily to the faces of forms other than the axial planes 
and the primary parametral pyramid o = {lll}, but will also give us the 
crystal elements, as well as enabling us to check the values of those 
angles the measurement of which was afforded by faces of less than 
the general excellence of facial development manifested by this truly 
magnificent crystal. 


Calculation of Angles and Elements. 

Basal Angles. — For the two essential basal angles it will be con- 
venient to choose : 

pp-(110):(lJ0)-55° 44' 
c^=(001):(011)-43'^ 39'. 

Both angles were measured with particular trustworthiness, the two 
values of the former being only 2' different, or only 1' each from their 
mean, while the two values of the latter were identical with each* other. 

Asdal Ratios. — The values of the ratios a : b and c:b are directly 
afforded by calculation from the two basal angles, for : 

~=tan ap==tan J jop = tan 27° 52' ; ~=tan cq^tan 43° 39'. 

-=0-5287 = 0-9539. 
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Hence ; a :h\ c-0’5287 : 1 : 0*9539. 

These values for the axial ratios are practically identical with those 
given by von Kokscharow, which are 0*5285 : 1 : 0*9539. 

The proof that the ratio a : 6= tan ap, and that the ratio c : 6«tan cq^ 
has §,lready been shown to follow from the simplification of the general 
mode of calculating axial ratios (in tlie case of triclinic crystals) which is 
effected when the symmetry is rhombic and the axial angles become 90®. 
It is fully set forth in Chapter VII. page 112. 

We may derive the proof directly from first principles, however, which is always 
more instructive when possible. For if we draw a diagram showing the conditions, as 
in Fig. 197, producing Oa to A and 06 to B to meet the tangent ApB drawn to the 
primitive circle of the stereographic projection at py it will at once bo seen that the 
angle AOp, — the angle between the normals to a — (100) and p — (110), and which is half 
the measured angle p/):=(110) : (UO), namely 27® 52', — is equal to the angle at B in 

OA 

AOB, and that the tangent of this angle at B is Now OA is the intercept on 

the axis a cut off by the primary prism 
face p=:(ll0), and OB is similarly the 
intercept on the axis 6 cut off by the 
same plane. 


Kig. 11)7 




Hence ; ^ and therefore : ?--tan 27® 52', 

OB 6 0 

Similarly, the primary brachy -prism face -(011) cuts off the intercepts c and 6 from 
the vertical axis c and the horizontal right-and-left axis 6, as shown in Fig. 198, and 

OC c 

the angle at B gives the ratio of these intercepts, for its tangent Now the 

angle at B is equal to the angle C0<7, the angle between the normals to the faces 
c = (001 ) and g = (01 1 ), which has been found by measurement to be 43° 39'. Hence ; 

f=tan43°39'. 

b 


^ Calculation of Anghfi. 

Commencing with the angles in the prism zone other than the basal angle ap : 

To find 6p'~(010) : (120) and p'p=r(i20) ; (110). 

The pole p' is a fourth in the 90®-zone [app'b] in which we know the positions of 
the other three, so that we can conveniently employ the anharmonic ratio of four 
poles in a zone. Expressing the conditions diagrammatically as usual along a line 
(see Fig. 46 or Fig. 58 on pages 93 or 117) we can immediately deduce therefrom : 
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100 010 
X X 

sin^aj) ^ smbp*_llL0^ 120 ^ 
sin ap' Bin dp 100 010 

1^0 no 

sin 27°^' ^ sin bp' ^ 1 . 1 , 
cos bp' cos 27° B2' 2 1 

tan = J cot 27” 52'. bp' — ^Z°2^\ 

Then ; p'p = bp- bp' = 62” 8 ' - 43” 24' = 18 ” 44 '. 

This value for pp' is identical with the mean of the four measurements obtained of 
this angle. 

We may next take the angles in the zone [cqq'b] other than the basal angle cq» 
namely : 

To find l»9'=(010) : (021) and q'q^(02 \) : (Oil), 

We em])Ioy the anharrnonic ratio of four poles in a 90°-zone again, as in the last 
case, and from the conditions wo have : 

001 010 

X X 

sin rq ^ sin bq' _ 0 1 1 021 

sin cq' ain bq 001 6 1 0 * 

o/x 0 X ^1 

sin 43° 3^ sin 67 ' , 1, 

cos bq' cos 43” 39' 2 T 

tan bq' ~ | cot 43® 39'. bq' = 27 ® 40 '. 

Then : q'q — bq ~ bq' 46” 21 ' - 27” 40' = 18 ” 41 '. 

The two measured values of this angle were 18° 39' and 18° 41', which show a 
satisfactory agreement. 

We may next proceed to find the angles in the zone {co''o'op'\ beginning with that 
of the primary pyramid 0 . 

To find co=(001):(lll). 

The right-angled triangle c = (001), g = (011), o=(ll 1) is convenient for this purpose. 
From the Napierian diagram, drawn as in Fig. 63, page 107, we derive : 

cos 62” 8 '= cot CO tan 43° 39', 


or 


tan CO — 


tan 43” 39 ' 
cos 62° 8' 


co= 63® 64'. 


Then : op = 90” - co = 90” - 63° 64' = 26° 6'. 

The only measured value of co was 63° 50' and of op 26° 8'. 

Having thus found the position of the primary pyramid we can find that of each 
of the others 0 ' and 0 " by considering a pole of each in turn as the fourth polo in the 
90®-zone [cop], and employing the anharrnonic ratio. 

To find co'=(001);(112). 

The conditions, set out in the usual linear diagram, enable us to form the ratio as 
follows : 

001 no 

XX* » 

sin co' ^ s^po 112^ 111 
sin CO sin po' 00 i lio’ 

X X 

111 112 

^sin co' cos^3° 54' __ 1 ^ 1^ 
sin 63° 64' ' cos co' 1 2 

tan co' = J tan 63® 54'. co' = 45° 36'. 
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Then : o'p = 90° - co' = 90° - 46° 35' = 44° 26'. 

Ako : o'o = CO - co' = 63° 64' - 46° 36' = 18° 19'. 

The mean measured value of co' was 45° 34' and of o'p 44° 26'. The only measured 
value of o'o was 18° 17'. 

To find co" = (001):(113). 

The position of o" can be found in a pijpcisely similar manner, the pole o'' = (113) 
taking the place of o' =(112) in the anharmonio ratio just worked out. The only 
difference in the final form of the formula is that the 2 in J is replaced by 3, so that 
it reads as follows : 

tan co" = J tan 63° 54'. co" = 34° 14'. 

Then : oV = co' -co"--45° 35' >34° 14' = 11° 21'. 

The mean measured value for co" was identical with the above value, the most 
divergent individual values being only 2' removed. The mean measured o"o' was 
11° 20', the outside individual values being 1' on each side of this. 

We next proceed to calculate the angles in the arc-zoncs terminating at the polos 
a and 6. 

To find ao = (100):(lU) and ofl=(lll) : (Oil). 

Wo can get qo from the right-angled triangle cqo already used for finding co. The 
Napierian diagram at once affords us the following equation in accordance with 
Napier’s rules : 

sin qo — sin 62° 8' sin 63° 54'(co). go =62° 33'. 

Then ; oo = 90° > og = 90° - 62° 33' = 37° 27'. 

The only measurement obtained of og was 52° 30', which is adequately near for 
purposes of confirmation ; ao could not be measured on account of the absence 
of a-faces ; its double oao could not be measured either, as only one o-face was 
developed. This is, consequently, a case where the calculations are imperatively 
necessary. 

To find ao'=(100) : (112) and ao" = (100) : (113). 

These angles corresponding to the other two kinds of arc -zones terminating at the 
a-poles can be similarly found from the two right-angled triangles a - (100), o' = (112), 
p = ( 1 10), and a = ( 100), o" = ( 1 1 3), p = ( 1 10). From the Napierian diagrams we derive 
the equations : 

cos ao' = cos 44° 25' cos 27° 52' ; cos «o" = coh 55° 46' cos 27° 52'. 

«o' = 60° 61'(50n* ^60“' ll'(lOJ'). 

Then : o'o'= (112) : (112)=2(39° 9i') = 78° 19', 

and o"o" = (113) : (113) = 2(29° 49i') = 69° 39'. 

The mean measured values for o'o' and o"o" respectively were 78° 19' and 59° 39i' 
respectively, a most satisfactory agreement; ao' and ao" were not themselves 
•measured on account of the absence of a-faces. 

Wo next tackle the three analogous zones terminating at the 5-polr.s. 

To find 6o = (010):(lll), Ao' =(010) : (112), and Ao" = (010 : (113). 

These three angles may be found in a similar manner from the three right-angled 
triangles 6 =(010), p = (U0), o=(lll), 6po' and pAo". Taking first the calculation of 
6o, from the Nax)iorian diagram we have : 

cos 6o = co8 §p cos p6 =cos 26° 6' cos 62° 8'. 6o = 66° 11'. 

The calculation of bo' and bo" from the other two triangles bpo' and bpo" will bo 
similar, but instead of cos op we shall have cos o'p and cos o"p res|)ectively. 

cos bo' =coB o'p cos bp ^ cos 44° 25' cos 62° 8'. bo' =70° 30'. 
cos bo" — cos o"p cos bp— cos 55° 46' cos 62° 8'. bo" — 46'. 

The angles oo=(lll) : (111), o'o' =(112) : (112), and o"o"=(113) : (lT3) are then 
each in turn given by the difference between 180° and twice the angles just given : 

VOL. I " R 
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00 = 180'^ - 26o = 180° - 130° 22' =49° 38' ; 
o'o' = 180°~26o' = 180°~141° 0' = 39° O'; 
oV = 180° - 26o^ = 180° - 149° 30' = 30° 30'. 

In the last of these three zones, between the faces b and o", we meet with a face of 
the form x = {123} , so that to complete the zone we must now calculate the position of a?. 

To find Ajr=(010) : (123) and jro''=(123) : (113). 

This we can do from the anharmonic ratio of the four poles in the 90°-zono [6 =(010), 
a; = (123), o''=(113), and M~(103)], the latter pole M being that of a possible but 
undeveloped face at the intersection of this zone and the zone [ac]. From the con- 
ditions we can immediately set down : 

010 103 

X X 

^in bx sin Mo'' ^ ^ ^ , 

Bin bo"' sin M x 010 1 0 3 ’ 

X X 

113 123 
sin bx ^ cos bo" I 1 
cos 6a; sin 60'' "I 2 

tan bx-i tan bo", that is ; tan bx-=i tan 74° 45', 6a; = 61° 26' 

Then : xo" = bo" ~ 6a; = 74° 45' - 61° 25' = 13° 20'. 


The mean measured value of o'o' was 39° 1', and of o"o" 30° 29', the maximum 
difference of the individual values from the calculated being 3'. The angle 00 could 
not be measured, as there was only one o-face dcvoloiied. The single measured value 
of xo" was 13° 21', only 1' removed from the calculated value. 

We are now in a position to find cx -( 001 ) ; (123) and p'x = (120) : (123), the angles 
in the diametral zone [exp']. For in the triangle 6 “ (010), c = (001), x — ( 123), we know 
that be is a right angle, that the angle at c is the angle hp' — 43° 24', and that the angle 
bx (just found) is 61° 25'. 


Constructing the Napierian diagram, we derive from it ; 

cos 61° 25'= sin cx cos 43” 24' or sin cx~ 


cos 61° 25' 
eoTSS” 24'* 


ca; = 41° 12'. 

Then, by difference from 90°, 7/a; =48° 48'. 

The single measurements of these two angles, afforded by the one developed ai-face, 
were 41° 15' and 48° 45'. 

We have still three secondary arc-zones to calculate, in order to obtain a complete 
survey of the angles on the crystal, namely, two zones with circular arcs ending at the 
p-poles, and one such zone with arcs ending at the //-j^olcs. 'riie angles in all three 
zones were measured. 

Angles in the Zone ['][)qxo'p]. 

To find po=(110):(011). 

This is a simple calculation from the right-angled triangle 6 = (010), g=(011), 
7? =(110), in which we know 6g'=46° 21' and 67? = 62° 8', both directly from the two 
basal angles. From the diagram we get by Napier’s rules : 

cos pq~ COB 46° 21' cos 62° 8'. 7>gf = 71° 11'. 

This is identical with the mean measured value of pq, the individual values only 
showing a variation of 1' on each side of it. 

To find po' (1T0):(112). 

We can find this angle from the right-angled triangle p=( 110), o' = (112), p = (110), 
in which we know pp=66° 44' (basal angle), and o'p=44° 25 , From the Napierian 
diagram we get : 

cos po' = cos 44° 25' cos 66° 44'. po' = 66° 17'. 
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The mean of the four measured values was 66® 18'. 

To find gjr = (0U):(123). 

We are obliged here to have recourse to an oblique-angled triangle, c = (001), 
j[-(011), a? -(123), in which wo know the two sides c^=43® 39' and ca;=41® 12', and 
the included angle at f, which is the angle 6p'=43® 24'. Employing the formulsB 
for the calculation of the third side given on page 109 of Chapter VII., we have ; 


tan ^ = tan 41° 12' cos 43° 24' ; cos qx 


cos 41° 12' cos (43° 39*-^) 
cos 0 


(9-32° 28'. ga;~28°69'. 

Then : a:o'^( 123) : (112)^180° -{po' i^qx + qp) = 180° - 166° 27' =-13° 33'. 

The single measured values of qx and xo' wore respectively 29° 0' and 13° 34'. 


Angles in the Zone [2>oq'p]. 

To find po=:(lT0) : (111), o«'~-(lll) : (021), and 0^(021) : (TlO). 

The first and third of these angles may be readily found from the two right-angled 
triangles (110), o = ( 111), p=:(110), and 6-(010), 5''=(021), p--(jlO); construct- 
ing the Napierian diagrams we derive therefrom : 

cos po=coa 26° 6' cos 55° 44' ; cos q'p^eoa 27° 40' cos 62° 8'. 

po ~ 69° 38'. q'p ~ 66° 33'. 

Then : 05' = 180° - (59° 38' + 65° 33') 180° - 125° 11' = 64° 49'. 

Tho three measured angles were respectively 59° 40', 65” 33', and 54° 47'. 


Angles in the Zone [p'jo''op'J. 

To find p'«=r(120):(011). 

For this we employ tho right-angled triangle 6 -(010), g-(Oll), p' — (120), in 
which it is known that the sides bq and bp' are respectively 46° 21' and 43° 24'. From 
the Napierian diagram wo get : 

cos p'q = coa 46° 21' cos 43° 24'. p'q=^59° 64'. 


To find p'o=(120);(lll). 

This is a side of the right-angled triangle p' = (120), o = (lll), p=:(110), in which 
po and pp' are known to be 26° 6' and 18° 44', and from the Napierian diagram we 
derive : 

cos p'o — cos 18° 44' cos 26° 6'. jVo -31° 44'. 


To find oo" = (lll) : (113). 

We can find this angle from the oblique triangle o=:(lll), c - (001), o"' = (lT3), in 
which we know the two sides co"”34° 14' and co — 63° 54', as well as the included 
angle at c, for this latter is p-=(110) : p -(lT0)“-65° 44', one of the basal angles. 
Employing tho formulae (h) of page 109, Chapter VII., we have : 


tan (? = tan 34° 14' cos 55° 44' ; cos 00 " 


34° 14' cos (63° 54' - g) 
cos 6 


^= 20 ° 68 ', 


00 " = 49° 36'. 


Then : o^q = (ll3) : (Oil) = 180°- {p'q + p'o + 00 ") = 180° - 141° 13'. 

= 38° 47'. 


The mefiwured values of these four angles were 59° 54' (identical with the calculated), 
31° 46' (2' different), 49° 32' (3' different), and 38° 48' (1' different from the calculated), 
an agreement as satisfactory as can be expected in the case of angles only once 
measured, there being but one 0= {111} face on the crystal. 


This completes the whole of the calculations for the crystal of topaz. 
With only two exceptions, they have been achieved entirely with the 
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aid of the anharmonic ratio of four poles in a simple 90^-zone, and of 
Napier’s rules for right-angled triangles. In the two exceptional cases 
only has it been necessary to have recourse to oblique triangles, and 
then in both cases the calculation has been of the simplest kind, that 
for which the formulae were given at (6) on page 109 of Chapter VIL 

It now only remains to tabulate ijjbe results for topaz in concise form, 
according to the general scheme set forth at the conclusion of Chapter 
VIII. 

Table of Results for Crystal of Topaz (AlF^SiO^. 

Crystal^System : Orthorhombic. Class : 8, rhombic holohedral. 

Habit : Short prismatic. 

Ratio of axes : a:h\ c=0*5287 : 1 : 0*9539. 

Forms observed : c = {001}, p = {110}, p' = {120}, q = {Oil}, q' == {021}, 
o = {lll}, o' = {112}, o" = {]13}, aj = {123}. 

Table of interfacial angles : In the following table the two basal 
angles are marked with an asterisk : 

Morphological Angles of Topaz. 



No. of 





Angle. 

Measure* 

Limits. 

Mean observed. 

Calculated. 

Difference. 


meiitB. 







0 / 0 / 

0 / 

0 f 

/ 

( op-c-(100);(110) 

... 


... 

27 52 


pp = (110):(lT0) 

2 

55 43-55 45 

55 44 

m 

... 

\ pp'^^{n0):{U0) 

4 

18 42-18 47 

18 44 

18 44 

0 

1 ?/6 = (120);(010) 

... 


... 

43 24 

... 

ipy = (120):(120) 

2 

86 46-b 50 

86 48 

86 48 

0 

( cg = (001):(0n) 

2 

43 39-43 39 

43 39 

« 


1 qq'^{0n):{02l) 

2 

18 39-18 41 

18 40 

18 41 

i 

1 g'6 = (021):(010) 




27 40 

... 

1 cg' = (001):(021) 

2 

62 1^62 20 

62 19 

62 20 

1 

, co^ = (001):(113) 

4 

34 13-34 16 

34 14 

34 14 

0 

oV = (113):(112) 

4 

11 19-11 21 

11 20 

11 21 

1 

o'o = (112):(lll) 

1 

... 

18 17 

18 19 

2 

{ co = (001):(lll) 

1 


63 50 

63 54 

4 

1 

II 

8 

4 

45 32-^5 36 

45 34 

45 35 

1 

1 o,, = (lll):(110) 

1 

... 

26 8 

26 6 

2 

^ o>==(112):(U0) 

4 

44 24-44 25 

44 25 

44 25 

1 0 

1 

f car-(001):(123) 

1 


41 15 

41 12 

3 

\ a?p' = (123):(120) 

1 


48 45 

1 

48 48 

3 

r ao = {100):(lll) 




37 27 


t oj-(lll):{011) 

i* 


52 30 j 

52 33 

‘3 

f ao' = (100);(112) 




60 51 


\oV = (n2):(n2) 

’2’ 

78 18-78 20 

78*19 ® 

78 19 

r 0 

f ao" =(100): (113) 



... 

60 11 

... 

\oV=(113):(I13) 

’2 

59 37-59 42 

59 39 

59 39 

0 

f 6o = (010):(lll) 

... 

... 

... 

65 11 

... 

\ oo = (lll):(lIl) 

i 

... 


49 38 

... 
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Mobpholooioal Akolxs 07 Topaz (Coniinued), 



Angle. 

No. of 
Measure- 

Limits. 

Moan observed. 

Calculated. 

Difference. 


• 

6o'==(010):(n2) 

ments. 

0 t % t 

o / 

70 30 

/ 


oV = (112): (112) 

2 

39 0-39 3 

39 1 

39 0 

i 


6a: = (010):(m) 

• • ■ 

... 

... 

61 26 



.ro"r.-(123):(113) 

1 


13 21 

13 20 

i 


6o' = (010);(113) 




74 45 

... 


loV = (113):(113) 

2 

30 29-30 29 

30 29 

30 30 

1 


( po’ (1T0):(112) 

4 

66 14-66 20 

66 18 

66 17 

1 


o'aj=(112):(123) 

1 


13 34 

13 33 

1 


a;g--(123):(011) 

1 1 


29 0 

28 59 

1 


o'g--(112):(011) 

4 i 

42 29-42 34 

42 31 

42 32 

1 


1 gpr_(011):(Tl0) 

4 

71 10-71 12 

71 11 

71 11 

0 

1 

f po = (lT0):(in) 

1 

... 

59 40 

69 38 

2 


og' - (III): (021) 1 

1 


54 47 

54 49 

2 

1 

[ g> = (021):(110) 

1 

... 

65J33 

65 33 

0 


fp'o - (120):(111) 

1 


31 46 

31 44 

2 

1 

\ oo" (111):(113) 

1 

... ! 

49 32 

49 35 

3 


1 (n3).-(0U) 

1 

... 

38 48 , 

38 47 

1 

1 

1 gp' = (011): (120) 

1 

... 

69 54 ! 

69 54 

0 


The general agreement between the observed and calculated angles 
is obviously of a satisfactory character. 

It has already been remarked that there is an alternative choice of parametral 
plane possible, to the one due to von Kokscharow made in the preceding description. 
The parametral form {111} has been shown to have been only represented by a 
single face on the crystal under consideration, and it appears in general to be less 
developed on crystals of topaz than the form o' ={112}. Owing, therefore, to the 
apparent greater importance of the form o', and to the fact that the cleavage does not 
help us to decide between the merits of the two forms as possible parametral planes, 
or at any rate does not make the choice of o = {111} imperative, topaz cleaving parallel 
to the basal pinakoid c -- {001}, Miers, in his Mineralogy (page 442) takes o' as the 
parametral form {111}. This causes the form o" to become {223}, and o to become 
{221}. That this is so may readily be proved by setting out the anharmonic ratio of 
either the four polos c -r. (001), o'' = (MZ), o' = (lll), andp=(110), orc=(001), o'=(lll), 
o = (Mi), and p = (110), in the 90^-arc rp, giving the angles their measured values 
while o" and o are represented by {hhl). It will be found that in the two cases the 
ratio works out to give values for h and I as follows : 

tan 44® 25' .^tan 34® and tan 26® 6' . tan 46° Z5' = llh, 

The numerical value of the first is 0-6667, or 2/3, and of the second 0-600 or 1/2. Hence 
(hM) in the first case (that of the face o'") is (223), and in the second case (that of the 
face o) (Ml) = (221). The two forms in the zone [cb], namely, q and q\ become respec- 
tively {021} and {041}. The former is given at once by cross-multiplication of the 
zones [a = (100) : o = (221)] and [c =(001) : 6 =(010)], as q is at the intersection of 
these two zones ; and the latter can then be found by considering the pole g' as the 
fourth in the 90®-zone [c=(001), g=(021), 6 =(010)] and setting out the anharmonic 
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ratio, giving the angies their measured values and calling the indices (Oil). The 
ratio then works out to ; 

tan27'’40'tan43“39'=2I/ifc. 

The numencal value of the product of the two tangents is 0-60, so that 

07 

-7 and ^=4/. , 

K f 

The indices of g' are, therefore {041}, for the face is parallel to the axis a, so that the 
value of h is 0. 

The effect of thus taking o' as the parametral plane (111) instead of o, on the ratio 
of the axes is to diminish the length of the c axis by one half relatively to that of the 
b axis, thus making it 0-477, the value of a/b remaining unaltered. For the length 
of axis which is given by tan eg, the expression for c/b, is now 2c instead of c. The 
actual values of the axial ratios given by Miers are : 

a;b:c=0-528: 1 :0-477. 

This instance of the possibility of two alternative courses, as regards 
the choice of the parametral plane defining the axial lengths and 
determining the indices of faces other than the axial planes, is a very 
typical one. The question of the proper “ setting up ” of a crystal, 
that is, as to which axis shall be vertical, which lateral, and which shall 
run back-and-front, and of the correct choice of the parametral plane, is 
a very important one, but as yet somewhat obscure. That it has a 
profound bearing on the correct diagnosis of the internal structure will 
be obvious, and a subsequent chapter (XXXIV). will be devoted to dis- 
cussing it, and to the description of a method for its elucidation which 
has been proposed and found very successful by E. S. Fedorov. In the 
case of topaz in all probability the “ setting up ’’ here adopted is the 
proper one both on von Kokscharow’s assumption and on that of Miers, 
but as to which choice of parametral plane is correct there is as yet no 
decisive evidence to show, that of cleavage, often of great importance, 
being here inoperative. 



CHAPTElt XVI 


MONOCLINIC SYSTEM 

Also called Monosytmmtric and Oblique System. 

Three unequal crystallographic axes, of which one is perpendicular to the 
other two. 

Characterised by possessing either a digonal axis and a plane of 
symmetry perpendicular to it, or only one of these elements. 

Tiieke are obviously three classes fulfilling these conditions, namely ; 
one, class 3, possessing only a plane, of symmetry ; a second, class 4, 
having only a digonal axis ; and a third, class 5, possessing both a digonal 



axis and a plane of symmetry at right angles to it. These three classes are 
respectively illustrated by the stereographic projections given in Figs. 199, 
200, and^201. The plane of symmetry of classes 3 and 5 is taken as the 
plane of projection, tliat of the jiaper, and is represented by the primitive 
circle being drawn in continuous line, as distinguished from the dotted 
circle of clas.s 4, Pig. 200. The digonal axis is perpendicular to this 
plane, and its projection is consequently the centre of the circle. The 
two dotted straight lines represent the vertical and inclined crystallo- 
graphic axes, lying in the plane of possible symmetry and inclined to 

247 
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each other at the axial angle The third crystallographic axis per- 
pendicular to these two is identical with the digonal axis of symmetry. 


Class 5. — Monoclinic- Prismatic Class. Monoclinic-Holohedral Class, 
TyjpCy Digonal Equatorial. 


This holohedral class of the ^nonoclinic system possesses, as its 
name holohedral implies, both the elements of symmetry referred to 
on page 247. They are graphically expressed in the stereographic projec- 
tion given in Fig. 201, which also shows not only the poles of the 
primary representative {11 1 j of the most general form {hU], but also 
those of the primary pinakoidal forms [lOO}, {010}, and {001}, together 
with the section-outline of the actual faces of the forms {100} and 
{001} made by the symmetry plane {010}. It will be observed that a 
different mode of projection is adopted from that which has been employed 
in connection with the other systems, the great circle bearing the poles 
of the faces (100) and (001) parallel to the two crystallographic axial 
planes hr. and ah, and which in fact have been themselves chosen for 
those axial planes, Ixnng the jmmitive circle instead of that bearing (100) 
and (010). llie reason is one of very great convenience, for the axis 
6, perpendicular to the other two axes, which is the one symmetry 
axis and is chosen as h axis because it is so, is thereby brought per- 



FiQ, 201. — Synuuetry Elements, Axial 
Planes, and General Form of Class 6. 


pendicular to the plane of the paper ; 
and the latter plane, represented by the 
primitive circle, is the one symmetry 
plane of the system, in which lie the 
other two axes a and c, which may have 
any mutual inclination, other than 90®, 
to each other in that j^lune. The sym- 
metry is thus at once shown by such a 
mode of projection, and pairs of faces 
symmetrical to the symmetry plane may 
be represented by a dot and concentric 
ring as usual. 

The digonal axis, identical, as above 
stated, with the crystallographic axis h, 
is represented by the pole in the centre, 
w^hich also indicates the position of the 
faces (010) and (OlO), the symmetry 
plane being, in fact, the plane {010}. 


A horizontal diameter is then drawn, 


and the pole of the face (100) is placed at the left, end of it, its parallel 
face (100) being represented by a pole at the right end. The pole of the 
face (001) is then inserted at the proper position on the primitive 
circle, so that the angle between the normal to (100), represented by 
the horizontal diameter, and the normal to the face (001), which may 
be represented by another diameter, is the actual angle measured on the 
goniometer between the faces (100) and (001). This acute angle 
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(100) : (001), represented by the acute angle between the diameters, is 
the supplement of the crystallographic axial angle )8, between the two 
inclined axes, a and c, for the axis a is parallel to the edge (010) : (001), 
and the axis c is parallel to the edge (010) ; (100), these edges having 
been chosen deliberately as such axes. The edge (100) : (001) is 
similarly the chosen direction of th^ symmetry axis 6, and is perpen- 
dicular to the a and c axes (the two edges just referred to) and to the 
symmetry plane containing them. This arrangement brings the c axis 
vertical, as is desirable for reasons of analogy with the more symmetrical 
systems. The monoclinic differs from these higher systems by the 
inclination of the a axis, which is tilted downwards towards the left in 
the projection, as will be clear from the dotted lines indicating these 
two axes a and c lying in the symmetry plane. 

It must be clearly pointed out, however, that this arrangement is 
only for the purposes of the stereographic projection. For descriptive 
purposes and pictorial representation the a axis is, as usual, the back- 
to-front axis, and in this system tilts downwards towards the observer 
when the crystal is held in position, the axis c being vertical and the 
symmetry axis h running horizontally right-and-left. The crystal is 
thus rotated 90° round the vertical axis for the purpose of projection, 
in order to bring the symmetry plane into coincidence with the plane of 
the paper. 

It must also be clearly understood that the poles (100) and (001) do 
not lie on the a and c axes, as is usual in the rectangular systems, but 
that the vertical axis is parallel to the tangent to the circle at the pole 
(100), that is, parallel to the face represented by the pole, and the 
inclined a axis is parallel to the tangent at the pole (001), or to the 
face represented by that pole. 

As regards the axial angle jS, the only one of the three axial angles 
which is not 90°, it is equally well expressed either by the actually 
measured goniometrical angle (100) : (001) or by the supplement of that 
angle already referred to ; for the former is equal to the acute angle 
between the inclined axes, and the latter to the obtuse angle. The 
obtuse angle is the actual angle between the two primary edges above 
quoted, and is also the angle in the positive part of the upper hemi- 
sphere, and so it has in the past been generally given as the angle ; 
as this angle is obviously greater than 90°, it has, however, been recently 
coming into practice to give instead the acute angle as the value of j3, as 
measured directly, between the normals to the faces (100) and (001), on 
the goniometer. 

The symmetry axis &, being at right angles to the vertical axis, is 
termed thg ‘‘ ortho-dkgonal ” for descriptive purposes, and the axis a 
because inclined to the vertical axis c, is called the “ clino-diagonal.^’ 

The pair of faces (100) and (TOO), the poles of which are situated at the end of the 
horizontal diameter in the projection, are a form unto themselves in this system, and 
being parallel to the ortho -diagonal as well as to the vertical axis the form is termed 
the ortho-pinakoid, its symbol being {100}^ 

Similarly, the pair of faces (010) and (010), the poles of which lie over each other 
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Fig. 202. —Combination of the three Primary Monoclinic 
Pinakoida forming Oliliqne Ilectangular Prism. 


at the centre (as a dot with concentric ring if it be desired to represent both), and 
which are parallel to the clino-diagonal and the vertical axis as well as being the facial 
expression of the symmetry plane itself, also together make up a separate form {010} 
distinguished by the name clino-pinakoid. 

Likewise the basal plane (001) and its parallel face (OOl), both of which are parallel 
to the inclined axis (cUno-diagonal) and the symmetry axis (ortho>diagonal), together 
make up a third primary form of pinakf>idal character, {001}, which may be formed 
the basal-pinakoid. 

These three fundamental forms in combination produce the closed prism-like solid 

shown in Fig. 202, formerly 

known as “ the oblique rect- 
angular prism,” which is the 
monoclinic equivalent of the 
cube, or of the tetragonal prism 
of the second order or the rect- 
angular rhombic prism, but with 
the horizontal pair of faces tilted 
downwards towards the observer. 
The two pairs of faces of the 
ortho- and basal pinakoids are 
rectangular in shape, but the 
pair of clino -pinakoids are paral- 
lelograms the opposite pairs of 
equal angles of which are equal 
respectively to the crystallo- 
graphic axial angle /3 and to 
its supplement. 

These three forms will have been chosen, at the commencement of tho investigation 
of the crystal, as tho axial planes, and their edges of intersection as the directions of 
tho three crystallographic axes. 

The general form {Ml}, of which tho primary parametral form {111} (which will 
have been chosen to determine the lengths of tho three crystallographic axes) is a 
special case, consists of four faces, as will be clear from the stcreographic projection 
given in Fig. 201, namely, (/i^l), (hH), {hkl)y and {hkl) ; they together make up an 
open prism-like form of rhombic section, of which one of the two diagonals lies in tho 
symmetry plane, but in combination with the complementary form {hkl}y the actual 
one shown in Fig. 201, a monoclinic bipyraraid is produced. Each of the two forms 
{hkl] and \h1d} is therefore commonly designated as a monoclinic hemi-pyramid. It 
is termed a prism of the fourth order by von Groth and Fedorov, because it is not 
parallel to any one of the three axes ; and it is this general, or fourth order, prism 
which gives the name “ prismatic ” to the class. A monoclinic bipyramid thus com- 
posed of the two complementary hemi-pyramids or fourth order prisms is shown in 
Fig. 203, which represents it considered as the primary one. The four faces of the 
first form, {hkl] , situated in tho obtuse angles of tho inclined axes, two faces verti- 
cally over each other in the projection in each case, are usually referred to as forming 
the negative hemi-p3nramid or negative fourth order prism (negative because the poles 
are situated in tho obtuse axial angle /3) ; while the form {hk'} shown in the projection. 
Fig. 201, with poles in the acute axial angles, is regarded as the positive hemi-pyramid 
or positive prism of the fourth order (positive because the poles are in the acute axial 
angle). 

Thus in the monoclinic system, for the first time (taking the systems as we are 
doing, in descending order), we have the holohedral pyramidal solid (the bipyramid) 
divided into two separate forms. In the case of the parametral bipyramid, shown in 
Fig. 203, we have tho two forms {111} and {111}. 
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There are three further types of forms, corresponding to special oases of the general 
form {hkl}f afforded when the latter migrates on to one of the sides of the funda- 
mental spherical triangle (Fig. 201) 
formed by the poles (100), (010), and (001). 

In each case the faces of the form produced 
are parallel to one or other of the three 
crystalfographic axes, and are therefore 
respectively said to be of the “ first,” 

“ second,” or “ third ” order by von Groth 
and Fedorov. 

In the first case, when the pole lies on 
the side (100) : (010), the symmetry con- 
ditions demand that there shall bo four 203.— The Primary Monoclinic Bipyramid 

faces in the form ; one pole is situated ^ ^ 

immediately beneath the first pole, on the lower hemisphere, owing to the presence of 
the symmetry plane, and a similar pair are situated above and below each other on 

the same horizontal-diametral arc at the 
other side of the centre, owing to the opera- 
tion of the digonal symmetry axis. These 
four faces, opposite i)air8 of which are 
parallel, thus form an open prism of rhombic 
section, all the faces and edges of which are 
parallel to the vertical axis r, and the prism 
is therefore of the third order according to 
the Groth - Fedorov classification. It is 
generally termed a monoclinic prism, and 
the symbol of the most general form is 
{^AO} and that of the primary prism 
The latter is shown in Fig 204 in com- 
bination with and closed by its most funda- 
mental termination, the basal pinakoid 
Fig. 204. — The Primary Monoclinic Prism l 

with Basal Pinakoid. 

In the second case, when the pole 
migrates on to the arc (010): (001), a similar four-faced open prism is produced, 
likewise symmetrical to the symmetry plane and to the centre, but the faces and 
edges of which are parallel to 
the clino-diagonal, the axis a. 

It is, therefore, a prism of the 
first order, and is generally 
j)ermed a cliuo-prism or clino- 
domal prism, and has the 
general symbol {Okl}^ the 
primary clino-prism being 
{Oil}. The latter is shown 
in Fig. 205, in combination 
with and closed by the ortho- 
pinakoid {100} . * 

The third case is when the 
pole has migrated to the side 
(100) : (001), that is, on to the 
primitive circle, and therefore pio. 205.— The Primary Clinodomal Prism with Ortho-Pinakoid. 
lies in the plane of symmetry ; 

the symmetiy axis is thus parallel to the faces and edges of all such forms, being their 
zone axis, and the zone will include also the faces of the ortho -pinakoid and of the basal 
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pinakoid. Now the operation of the only element of symmetry here able to act, the 
digonal axis, only requires that any face, the pole of which lies on this primitive zone- 
circle, should have another face parallel to it. Hence, as in the case of the ortho- 
pinakoid, the form consists of two faces only, parallel to each other, and the two other 
complementary faces having similar indices, the poles of which lie in the acute angle 
of the inclined axes, belong to a separate pinakoidal form, termed the positive, the 
original form with poles in the obtus# angle being the negative. The two forms 
together make up an open prism parallel to the ortho-diagonal, the symmetry 
axis b, and which is called, analogously to the clino-prism, an ortho-prism or 
orthodomal j)ri8ra. Hence the two separate forms are hemi-prisms, or pinakoids 

of the second order, and are 
generally known as the 
negative hemi-ortho-prism or 
orthodomal prism and 
the positive hemi-ortho-prism 
or orthodomal prism {hOl}. 
Fig. 206 represents such a 
combination of two ortho- 
prisms, in this case the 
primary ones {101} and {lOT}, 
terminated laterally by the 
clino-pinakoid {010}. 

The holohedral class of the 
monoclinic system comprises, therefore, the forms given in the following list ; besides 
the descriptive name referred to in the foregoing description, each form is also labelled 
with the name indicative of the character of the form as to whether it is a “ first,** 
** second,” or “ third ” pinakoid, or a prism or pinakoid of a particular “ order,” in 
accordance with the scheme outlined in connection with the rhombic system (Chapter 
XIV. p. 226). 

List of Forma in Class 5. 



T'lO. 200. -“rciiibi nation of the two Primary Orthodomal 
J‘n«mH and ('iinopinakoid. 


{ 001 } 

{ 100 } 

{010} 

{hm} 

{mi} 


Basal pinakoid ; or third pinakoid. 2 faces. 

Ortho-pinakoid ; or first pinakoid. 2 faces. 

Clino-pinakoi I ; or second pinakoid. 2 faces. 

Monoolinic prism, or monoclinic prism of the third order, including the 
primary prism {110}. 4 faces. 

Negative hemi-ortho-prism or hemi-orthodomal prism, or monoclinic 
pinakoid of the second order, including the primary one {101} ; {hOZ} 
I)ositive hemi-ortho-prism, or -domal prism, or second order pinakoid, 
including the primary {lOl}. Each 2 faces. 

Clino-prism or clinodomal prism, or monoclinic prism of the first order, 
including the x)rimary form {Oil}. 4 faces. 

{hkl] Negative monoclinic hemi- 


[OH} 


pyramid, or prism of the 
fourth order, including 
the parametral hemi- 
pyramid or prism {111}; 
{AZ7} positive monoclinic 
hemi-pyramid, or fourth 
order prism, including 
the complementary prim- 
ary hemi - pyramid or 
prism {llT}. Each 4 
faces. 



Fro. 207. — Combination of Clino- and Orthodomal Prisms 
forming Oblique Rectangular Pyramid (3 Forms). 


The two last cases but one, the clinodomal prism and the two hemi-orthodomal 
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prisms, when in combination produce a solid of pyramidal form, which used to be dis- 
tinguished as the obhque rectangular pyramid/* being comparable to the rectangular 
rhombic pyramid but with an inclined equatorial plane. Such a combination is 
shown in Fig. 207, but it very rarely indeed happens that the three forms are present in 
the exact equipoise shown in the figure. Usually the three are developed to different 
extents, frequently one or other of them largely preponderating. 


Excellent examples of substances •crystallising according to liolo- 
hedral monoclinic symmetry are afforded by the well-known series of iso- 
morphous double suljphates and selenates the generic formula of which is 



CHgO, in which B may be potassium, rubidium, ca3siurn, 


thallium, or ammonium, and M may be magnesium, zinc, iron, nickel, 
cobalt, manganese, copper, or cadmium. Sixty-two of these salts have 
been investigated up to the year 1920 in great detail by the author, and 
the results published in numerous memoirs ; also the collected results up 



Fig. 208. 

Crystal of Ammonium Magnesium 
Sulphate. 



Fig. 209. — Stereographic Projection of Monoclinic Series 


to the end of the year 1909 were published in book form.^ One of these 
salts will be considered in detail in the next chapter, as a practical example 
of the goniometry of this system, so that it is unnecessary here to refer 
further to them, except in passing to give an illustration of their general 
type of combination in Fig. 208, which re2)resents a crystal of ammonium 
magnesium sulphate, showing as its forms : the clino-])inakoid 5= {010}, 
the basal pinakoid c = {001}, the prisms p = {110} and 7/" {130}, the clino- 

prism g={011}, the j)Ositive hemi - ortho - prism r' = {201}, the primary 
hemi-pyramids o = {lll} and o' = {lll}, and the henii-pyrairiid w={121}. 
On other salts of the seizes still more forms are developed, and the general 
stereographic projection of the series is here given in Fig. 209 (taken from 
the author’s first memoir on the double sulphates^) as a practical 
example of a monoclinic projection showing the poles of the whole of the 
types of forms enumerated in the list of class 5 forms. 

^ CrystalUne Structure arid Chemical Constitution^ Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1010. 

* Journ, Chem. Soc,, 1893, 63 f 343. 
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The recognition of monoclinic symmetry in a new substance will 
usually be a fairly simple matter after a few measurements have been 
made, and the stereographic projection has been constructed. For the 
plane of symmetry will soon make itself apparent, and the fact that no 
symmetry is shown along any other plane at right angles to the one 
recognised as a plane of symmety^, that is, the fact of the absence of 
other than centro-symmetry among the poles lying in that recognised 
symmetry plane, will show that the system cannot be orthorhombic, 
or at any rate cannot be holohedral - orthorhombic, and certainly 
nothing higher still. 

As regards the calculation of the elements, general directions for the 
case of the monoclinic system have already been given in Chapter VII., 
and they will be practically employed in the next chapter dealing with 
the concrete example just referred to. 

Class 4 . — Monoclinic- S'phemidal Class. Monoclinic- 
Hemhnorphic Class. Type, Digonal Polar, 

The symmetry plane is eliminated in this class, and the only 
element of symmetry present is the digonal axis, as shown in the 

stereographic projection in Fig. 210, which 
also gives the positions of the poles of one 
of the varieties of the general form {hkl}. 

It will bo at once apparent that the latter con- 
sists now of only two faces, both of which are at the 
same end of the symmetry axis, that is, on the same 
side of the crystallographic axial plane ac, which is 
no longer a plane of symmetry. There will be two 
modifications of the form at Uio two different ends 
of the axis. The pair of faces in the first form have 
the indices {hkl) and {hkl) ; the pair comprising the 
other enantiomorphous modification will be {hkl) 
and {Ml), hence the form symbols are {hkl} and 
{hkl}, the former being the right variety and the 
latter the left modification, both negative, because 
the poles are situated in the obtuse axial angle /3. There will also be two 
other similar but positive forms, when the poles lie inside the acute instead of 
the obtuse angles of the axes a and c. The right variety will consist of the two 
faces {hkl) and {hkl), and its primary representative is the one the poles of which are 
shown in Fig. 210. The left variety will consist of the pair of faces {hkl) and {hkl). 
The symbols of the forms will thus be {hkl} and {Ml} . The four primary forms will 
consequently be {111}, {Hi}, {IH}, and {HI}. All these forms, general and 
primary, are termed monoclinic sphenoids, from the Greek word atp-fiv, meaning 
** wedge,” being pairs of faces forming a wedge in each case, and which, together with 
the variety of opposite sign at the other end of the S 3 anm^iry axis in each case, make 
up a closed so-called ” oblique bisphenoid,” which is the monoclinic representative of 
the tetrahedron. 

Such sphenoids are of the fourth order according to the Groth-Fedorov classifica- 
tion, as they are not parallel to any one of the three crystallographic axes. 

The usual six specif oases are obtained when the pole lies on one of the sides of 
the fundamental spherical triangle formed by the poles (100), (010), and (001) (see 



Fig. 210. — Symmetry Element and 
General Form of Class 4. 
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Figs. 201 and 209), or at one of the angles. The same forms result as regards the side 
(100) : (001), that is, when the poles lie on the primitive circle, as in the holohedral 
class. As in that class, the ortho pinakoid (first pinakoid) {100}, basal pinakoid 
(third pinakoid) {001}, and the hemi-ortho-prism or hemi-orthodoinal prism (pinakoid 
of the second order) {AO?}, each consists of a pair of faces parallel to each other and to 
the symmetry axis. On the other hand the forms the poles of which lie on the other 
sides of the triangle, the clino-prisms or domcii (first order prisms) {Okl} and the mono- 
clinic prisms (third order prisms) {/iA*0}, will consist of two faces only, forming a 
sphenoid of the first or third order, instead of four, the four holohedral faces being 
divided into two separate pairs, one at each end of the symmetry axis, that is, a right 
and a left form, the right form having the same symbol as the holohedral form, and 
the left variety having a negative k index number. 

Moreover, the clino -pinakoid, consisting of two faces parallel to each other and to 
the symmetry plane in the holohedral class, now divides into two single -face or |M^dial 
forms, the right cUno-pedion (second pedion) {010} and the left clino-pedion {010}, em- 
ploying the term “ pedion ” proposed by Professor von Groth for such single-face f«)rni8. 

To summarise, we have the following forms in this class : 

Lint of Fortns in (Hass 4. 

{001} Basal pinakoid, or third pinakoid. 2 faces. 

{100} Ortho -pinakoid, or first pinakoid. 2 faces. 

{010} Right clino-pedion, or right second pedion ; {OTO} loft clino-podion, or left 
second |)edion. Each 1 face. 

{AAO} Right monoclinic prism, or s])henoid of tho third order, including the 
primary prism or sphenoid {110} ; JAA'O} left form of same, including 
the jirimary {lIO}. Each 2 faces. 

{hOl} Negative hemi-ortho-prism or hemi-orthodomal prism, or negative pinakoid 
of the second order, including the primary {101} ; {AO?} positive 

hemi-ortho-prism ororthodomal prism, or positive pinakoid of the second 
order, including the primary {lOT}. Each 2 faces. 

\0kl} Right clino-prism or clino-dornc, or right sphenoid of the first order, includ- 
- ing the primary {011} ; {OAy} loft clino-prism or dome, or left sphenoid 
of the first order, including the primary {Oil}. Each 2 faces. 

{hkl] Right negative monoclinic sphenoid (of the fourth order), including the 
primary {111} ; {h/d} left negative form, including the primary {111} ; 
{hkl] right positive form, includmg tho primary {111} ; \JJd\ left positive 
form, including the primary {ill}. Each 2 faces. 

The best example of this class of symmetry is afforded by tartaric 



Fiq. 211.— Dextro (Ordinary) Tartaric Acid. Fig. 212.— Lcovo Tartaric Acid. 

acid (Figs. 211 and 212), C,!!,©,, which exhibits combinations of {100}, 
{001}, {101}, {lOT}, {110}, {110}, {Oil}, and {Oil}. Two optically 
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active and enantiomorphous varieties are known, which were investigated 
by Pasteur in a research which attracted great attention at the time (see 
Chapter LV.), and will ever be of highly historic interest as being 
the pioneer of such researches, having for their object the separation 
and identification of the two enantiomorphous and oppositely optically 
active forms of the same chemical substance. The two modifications are 
shown in Figs. 211 and 212. The riglit-handed and dextro-rotatory variety, 
Fig. 211, is obviously the mirror-image of the left-handed or Isevo-rotatory 
variety exhibited in Fig. 212, and the two are respectively distinguished by 
the presence of only one of the two clino-prisms, the dextro variety (Fig. 
211) exhibiting the right form {011} and the Isevo (Fig. 212) variety 
showing only the left form {Oil}. The two ends of the symmetry axis 
also exhibit opposite pyro-electric properties, as is usual with hemimorphic 
crystals. The ratio of the axes, as determined by De la Provostaye, who 
reinvestigated the substance after Pasteur, is a : 6 : c-1-2747 : 1 : 1*0266, 
and the axial angle j3 — 100° 17'. 

Class 3, — MonocUnic Domal Class. Monoclinic- Hemihedral Class. 

Type, symmetrical about a Plane. 

Of the two elements of monoclinic symmetry the plane of symmetry 
is here alone operative, while the digonal axis is dormant. The symmetry 

conditions and the poles of one variety of the 
general form \hhl] are shown in Fig. 213. 

As in the last class, this form consists of only a 
pair of faces, which, however, are now symmetrical 
to the plane of symmetry, instead of being both on 
one side of the latter as in class 4. There will thus 
bo four varieties of this general form, corresponding 
to the four angles made by the intersection of the 
axes a and c, a pair of faces with poles above and 
below each other in the same angle being comprised 
in each. The symbols will bo the following : {hkl} 
the upper negative form, with poles in the upper 
obtuse axial angle, and consisting of the faces (hkl) 
and (hkl ) ; {hkl} the lower positive form, with poles 
in the lower acute axial angle, consisting of (hkl) 
and (hkl ) ; {Jtkl} the lower negative form, with poles in the lower obtuse angle,* 
consisting of (hkl) and (hkl) ; and {hid} the upper positive variety, the one actually 
shown in Fig. 213, with jwles in the upper acute axial angle, consisting of (hkl) and 
(hkl). These four forms are termed domes, and they are domes of the fourth order, 
according to the classification of von Groth and Fedorov. The domal edge always 
lies in the symmetry plane. The four primary domes are thus {111}, {111}, {111}, 
and {ill}. e 

When the pole has migrated on to the sides (100) : (010) and (010) : (001) of the 
fundamental triangle, the hemihedral representative of the monoclinic prism or the 
clino-prism respectively produced will also consist of only two faces symmetrical to 
the plane of symmetry, instead of the holohedral four faces. In the case of the former 
we shall have two hemi-prisms or domes of the third order with the symbols {hkO} 
and {^itO} , the first consisting of (hkO) and (hkO), and the second of (JM) and (hk^). 
In the case of the latter we have two clino-domes, which are domes of the first order, 



Fig. 218. — Symmetry Element and 
General Form of Class 3. 
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having the symbols {OH} and {Okl} ; the first will consist of (OH) and (OH) and the 
second of {Okl) and {Okl), 

All forms with poles on the primitive circle will consist of one face only, as the 
digonal axis is absent. Hence we have two pedions together making up the holo- 
hedral basal pinakoid, ortho -pinakoid, and hemi-ortho -prism respectively. The clino- 
pinakoid, however, continues to be represented by both its faces, one above and one 
below fhe symmetry plane. » 

In rdsume, we have consequently the following forms to distinguish in this class ; 

List of Forms in Ckiss 3. 

{001} Upper basal plane or pedion, or third positive pedion ; [001} lower basal 
plane or pedion, or tliird negative })edion. Each 1 face. 

{100} Front ortho-pedion, or first positive pedion ; {100} back ortho-pedion, or 
first negative pedion. Each I face. 

{010} Clino-pinakoid or second pinakoid. 2 faces. 

{hk^\ Front hemi-prism, or dome of the third order, including the primary prism 
{110} ; {hk0\ back hemi-prism, or dome of the third order, including 
the primary {TlO}. Each 2 faces. 

{^01} Ui)per negative ortho-pedion, or pedion of the second order, including tho 
primary {101} ; {AO/} lower positive ortho- or second order pedion, 
including the primary jlOT} ; {7/0/J lower negative ortho- or second order 
pedion, including the primary {101 J ; {AO/} upper positive ortho- or second 
order pedion, including the primary {101} . 1 face each. 

{0A7} Upi)er clino-dome. or dome of the first order, including tho primary {Ollj; 
[017} lower form of same, including the primary {Oil}. Each 2 faces. 

{hkl\ Upi)er negative dome, or dome of tho fourth order, including the parametral 
primary dome {111}; {hkl\ lower positive form, including tho 
primary {llT}; {hk/} lower negative form, including tho primary {Til}; 
{AX7} upper positive form, including the primary 
{111}. Each 2 fa(!es. 

Potassium tctratliioiiato, K 2 S 4 (\, is one of 
the few substances crystallising in this class of 
symmetry. Fig. 214 shows a crystal of this salt, 
on which are developed the forms -JlOOj, {100} 

(behind), {llO;, {110] (behind), {001}, {Oil}, {111}, 

[13‘1}, and [111] (behind). The indices attached 
to dotted lines in the figure refer to the back 
faces of the crystal. The ratio of the axes 
js : a: b : c = 0 -9302 : 1 : I •2()(>6, and the axial 
angle j3=-10'P 16' according to the measurements 
of Fock. 

Generally it is only by the nature of the -cryKtaiofpotas- 

, 1 1 i? ii t c xi- ’ r hIuui Ict/rathionat/C. 

etched figures on the faces of the primary forms, 
particularly those of the primary prisms, that full evidence can be 
obtained that a moni)clinic crystal belongs to this class, as it may 
happen that the complementary hemi-forms may both be developed, 
and the symmetry thus simulate that of the holohedral class 5. 
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I’KACTIOAL KXAMPLE OF A MONOCLINIC CRYSTAL 

Ammonium Magnesium Sulphate, (XU4)2Mg(S04)2, 6U2O. 

Glass 5, Morwclinic- HohJiedral. 

This salt is chosen for the monoclinic example to he worked through 
in detail because it can so readily be obtained in excellent crystals, from 
a solution containing the molecularly equivalent weights of magnesium 
sulphate and ammonium sulphate, taking the precautions mentioned in 



Fig. 216.— Stereograpliic Projection of Ammonium 
Magnesium Sulphate. 


Chapter II. ; and also because the series of double salts, of which it forms 
one of the most convenient members for the purpose, exhibits very 
clearly typical holohedral monoclinic symmetry, find is one of the most 
important series of double salts known to us. 

An illustration of the individual crystal chosen is given in Fig. 215, 
drawn to scale by the conventional jiarallel-pcrspectivc method to be 
fully explained, with constructional drawing. Fig. 356, in Chapter XXV., 
from a careful freehand drawing made at the time of the measurement 
of the crystal. Its stereographic projection is also given in Fig. 216, 
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and the mode of constructing it will be described as we proceed with the 
measurement of the various zones. 

The crystal was a brilliant-faced perfectly transparent and colourless 
one, about three millimetres in len^h along the prism axis, and two 
millimetres thick. 


The prism zone was obviously the one lirst inviting measurement. The crystal 
was set on the wax of the crystal -holder with the prism axis parallel to the goniometer 
axis, and with the broad plane h arranged parallel to one of the adjusting movements, 
and was then adjusted with the aid of the opposite screw, that of the other rect- 
angularly arranged adjusting 8(*gment, so that the image of the signal -slit reflected 
from the plane h was symnuitric^al to the horizontal spider line of the eyepiece ; then 
afterwards one of the adjacent prism faces was similarly adjusted with the aid of the 
other screw and movement, and a final touch given to the adjustment of b which had 
been thereby slightly disturbed. When this was achieved the whole of the faces of 
the prism zone wen* in adjustment, and gave the measurements detailed in the follow- 
ing table. The two faces were only narrow strips, and one of them did not give 
tnistworthy reflections, but the other gave quite good ones. 

Prism Zone [6p]. 


Circle Jlcadings. 


Angles. 


. b 300° O'A 
2) 305 20 
p 2.34 45 A 
b 180 lA 
p 125 15 A 
p 54 44 A 
; ir' 25 18 
I [h 0 0 A 


bp 

54° 

40 


PP 

70 

35 


2)b 

54 

44 

A 

bp 

54 

4(5 

A 

2>p 

70 

31 

A 

pp'" 

29 

26 


p'"b 

25 

18 



An inspection of these angular values undoubtedly indicates that the 
same angle of fifty-four degrees and about forty minutes occurs syrn- 
metri<*.ally repi'ated four times in the circle, once in each quadrant. We 
shall see tliis very cJearly if we plot out the values along a primitive 
circle, as usual for a prism zone in the first instance, whether it is per- 
manently to form the primitive-circle-zone or not. That the four values 
of b}) are really intended to be identical is clear from the closeness of 
the three A ” values, which only differ by 2'. It was on account of 
this symmetry that the four p-faces were all marked with the same 
letter ]) ; and the two h-iaces were obviously parallel and hence were 
both distinguished by the same letter. 

We can, therefore, legitimately take the mean of these three values 
of bp, and even include the fourth value as it is also so close, and the 
value was all but an* “ A ” value. The resulting mean value of bp is 
54® 44'. The mean of the two values of pp is similarly 70® 33'. The 
face of the other prismatic form is labelled p'" rather than p' because in 
the cases of other salts of the same isornorphous series p' and p" are both 
appropriated to denote other forms developed in the prism zone. Such a 
crystal exhibiting and p" is that of potassium nickel sulphate shown in 
Fig. 216a. 
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The next zone to measure is obviously that containing the 6-faces 
and those marked q and c. It will inform us incidentally whether or 

not the c-faces are perpendicular to the 
6-faces, and if so, from the appearance 
of the crystal, it would be probable that 
a ttird zone, containing the c and r' 
faces, which should next afterwards be 
measured, would be found to be per- 
pendicular to both the zones [bp] and 
[bqcl 

The cryHtal was reset on the wax f()r the pur- 
pose, with the prism this time nearly horizontal, 
and the 6-faces parallel to one of the adjusting 
movements, and then arranged at the exact tilt 
required to bring the zone into perfect adjustment with the aid of both adjusting move- 
ments ; when the adjustment had been achieved for a 6-face and a c-face, it was found 
that the g'-faces were also in adjustment, as was to be expected if 6, r, and q faces all 
belonged to the same zone. The following measurements were then obtained ; 



Meastjrements for the Zone \hqc]. 


(’ircle Readings. 


Angles. 


/6 360° U'A 
<7 295 13 A 
c 270 0 A 

^244 49 A 
6 180 1 A 

q 115 13 A 
c 90 1 A 

q 64 49 A 
U 0 1 A 


bq 04^^ 47 'A 
^c25 13 A 
eg 25 11 A 
g6 64 48 A 
bq 64 48 A 
qc 25 12 A 
eg 25 12 A 
qb 64 48 A 


6c 90“ O'A 
ch 89 59 A 
6c 90 0 A 

c6 90 0 A 


Thus the measurements indicate that the c-faces are indeed per- 
pendicular to the 6-faces, and that the g'-faces are symmetrically situated 
with respect to the 6- and c-faces, on either side of them in the zone 
[/x/c], for the angle bq or cq in each quadrant of the zone is the same, 
the mean values being 64® 48' and 25® 12' respectively. The four 
individual values in each case are within V of these mean values, so 
that no ambiguity is possible. We have thus found two zones on the 
crystal in which the angles are symmetrically arranged, and with respect 
to a plane, that of the 6-face8, common to the two zones, and which is 
obviously therefore perpendicular to the two zone planes (a zone plane, 
it will be remembered, being the imaginary planer perpendicular to the 
faces of the zone). The symmetrical angles in each of the zones are not 
46®, nor are they 60® or 30®, so that there is no immediate evidence of 
the crystal being either tetragonal or hexagonal. It might be rhombic, 
if we were also to find that the faces the poles of which lie in the common 
plane of symmetry just referred to (their zone plane) at right angles to 
the two zones just measured were also symmetrically arranged among 
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themselves, and also with respect to the intersections of this third zone 
plane with the other two. We should next, therefore, measure the zone 
in question, which is the one containing the c and r' faces. We cannot 
construct the stereographic i)rojection until we have done so ; all that we 
can at present do is to draw a circle, quite independent of that already 
drawti to represent the prism zone,aand arrange the poles b, q, and c 
symmetrically along it. But the relationship of this zone circle to the 
prism zone wc do not yet know. In the zone in question the only faces 
developed on the crystal were those marked c and r' in Fig. 215. 

The crystal was now reset on the wax. on a &*face, which is perpemlioular to the 
zone of faces in question, and with a c-faee parallel to one of tho movements. After 
adjustment of both c and r' faces, and (‘tmtring as usual, the following ineaBurements 
were obtaiiu'd : 

Mkasuhements fou the Zone fer'j. 


Circle UeadiiiKS. 


c 

360" 

0^\ 

r' 

244 

27 

c 

180 

0 A 

r' 

04 

25 A 

c 

0 

0 A 


Angles. 


rr'iir)”:i:r 
r'c 27 ; 

cr' 1 1 r» :{r) a } 

r'c 64 25 A 


It was fairly obvious from a mere inspection of the crystal, that the 
angle cr' of 115^ 34' (the mean of tho two values) is not bisected by the 
pole, that of a possibh' fac(\ at the intersection of the zone [bp] with 
the zone [cr']. TJie j)ossible face in ques- 
tion is actually developed on many of the 
salts of this isomor])hous series, particularly 
on potassium magnesium sulphate, on the 
crystals of which it is oftim quite promimmt, 
as shown in Fig. 217, which is taken from 
the autlior’s first memoir^ on the subject of 
these salts. It is also shown less prominently 
on the crystal of potassium nicktd sulphate 
illustrated in Fig. 2 Km. 

It is marked with tlic letter a, both in 
these illustrations of the potassium mag- 
nesium and potassium nickel salts and in the stereographic projection 
common to the whole series given in Fig. 216. When the crystal 
now under consideration was set up with the prism axis, and 
therefore with the fiy:^es h and p, vertical, it was clear that the faces 
c and r' \tere not inclined equally to the verthial, the inclination of c 
being markedly greater (nearer to 90°) than that of r'. If the face a 
had been present on the crystal of ammonium magnesium sulphate 
before us, we could at once have verified this fact and determined the 
actual inclinations. It would appear certain, however, that only centro- 

^ Journ, Chem. Soc, Tramt., 1893, 03, 345. 



Fig. 217. -CYyntal of PotaHsium 
Magfie.siu iii SulphiPe. 
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symmetry, causing the presence of pairs of parallel faces, is present 
in the cr' zone just measured, and we can, therefore, at any rate pre- 
liminarily, assume that the crystal is not orthorhombic, but monoclinic, 
the symmetry plane being that already found, namely, parallel to the 
6 -faces, and which is the zone-jdane of, and therefore perpendicular to, 
the zone cr\ • • 

As in the stercograi)hic projecstion of monoclinic crystals we take the symmetry 
plane for the plane of projection, we can at once draw in the real primitive circle, on 
which the poles c and r' are to appear. The two zones \b]i] and \bqc\ previously 
measured will appear in the projection as diameters, intersecting at the centre, which 
will be the jjolc of the face b. The prism zone [6p] is to be the horizontal diameter, for 
its faces and edges arc parallel to the axis which we take for the vertitjal one. We can, 
therefore, at once place on it the poles p and finding them by the method already 
several times explained, of marking off the angles on the primitive cinjle, and joining 
the points thus marked off to the i)ole of the zone, which is the opposite extremity of 
the diameter (in this ease only constructional and afterwards erased) at right angles to 
the zonal diameter on which we arc finding the poles. The extremities of this 6p-zonal 
diameter, where it meets the primitive circle, would be the i)oleB of the o-faces if they 
were developed. 

In order to find the position of the otiier measured zone {bqc\ on 
which we as yet only know the i)osition of the 2)ole b at the centre, we 
require to know the j^osition of the extremity-poles c, at the intersection 
of the zone with the priiiiitive cinJe. The angle ac would at once fix 
it, but the a-faces being absent we cannot measure the angle directly, 
and our knowledge of the angle cr\ in the third zone measured, does not 
help us, because c and r' may still be anywhere, separated at this angle, 
on the primitive circle. We know, how^ever, that the two ^>-faces shown 
on the j)rojoction are accomi)anied by two others symmetrical to the 
2)lane of j)rojection, and therefore situated immediately underneath them 
and represented by the same dot in each case, or by a ring round each 
dot. If, therefore, we draw a circular arc to pass through the three 
points c (assuming for the moment an approximate position for c), and 
the parallel c, the arc will really re2)re8ent two zones, passing through the 
dot-2)ole p and the ring-pole respectively, and intersecting at eacli of 
the two c-poles. Now if our supposition be correct that the plane of 
projection is really a plane of symmetry perpendicular to the zone cr', 
the two shorter arcs cp, as well as of course the two longer supplementary 
arcs cp, will be equal ; translated into actual facts on the crystal this 
means that the angle between the face of basal -pi nakoidal character c 
and the prism face on its right front, and the similar angle between the 
same c-face and the prism face on its left front, will be equal. This we 
can at once test by measurement, and when we have det(^rmined the 
actual magnitude of the angle we can use it in conjunction with our 
knowledge of the angle ap, for this is the complement of the actually 
measured 6 p, to calculate the required angle ac. Our next task, there- 
fore, is to measure the two zones [cp]. 

The same setting of the oiystal on the wax as for the zone cr' can be retained, and 
first one and then the other zone may be adjusted and measured, by use chiefly of one 
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only of the adjusting movements, the other being only required to perfect the adjust- 
ment of the c-face, which had been set approximately perpendicularly to it. When this 
had been actually done for the crystal under investigation, and the c and p faces were 
in precise adjustment parallel to the goniometer axis, it was found that besides the 
two pairs of j>arallel c and p faces there were also in automatic adjustment, as belonging 
to the same zone, several faces of the forms o and o'. The actual measurements were 
as follows : — • 


Keadini;;!?. 


Angles. 


Ueadings. 


Anglos. 


(p 360° O'A 
o' 300 44 A 
c 256 10 A 
p 180 OA 
o' 120 38 A 
c 76 8 A 

o 42 35 
\p 0 OA 


' 59° 
44 
76 
'59 
: 44 
33 
42 


16'A 

34 A 
10 A 
22 A 
30 A 

35 <-p76°8'A 


fp ,360° O'A 
o 317 26 
r 283 .55 A 
o' 239 24 A 
p 180 1 A 

0 103 55 A 
o' 59 21 A 
V 0 OA 


po 42° 34' 
or 33 31 
ro' 44 31 A 
o'p 59 23 A 
pc 76 6 A 

ro' 44 34 A 
o'p .59 21 A 


pc 76° 5 'A 


Collecting together the values of similar angles afforded by the 
parallel faces of the same zone, together with the pairs of analogous 
angles yielded by the other zone, it will be at once clear that the angle 
cp on the right zone is intended to be identical with the angle cp on the 
left zone. P\)r the two angles in question are those formed by the c and 
p faces shown in our drawing of the crystal, Fig. 215, and the edges cp of 
which are modified by the little o-faces, and their values, as shown in the 
table of measurements, are respectively 76^ 8' and 5', obviously too 
near together to be intcuided to be different. Hence, to get the real 
value of the angle we may now, having decided on their symmetry with 
respect to the symmetry i)lane, witli propriety take the mean of all the 
four values of cp yielded by the two zones, and consequently also take 
the mean of all the other similar angles, afforded by j>aralJel faces of the 
same zone or corresponding faces of the two zones. These mean values 
are : cp-76° 7', co-3.r 32', op==i2^ 35', po'-59^ 21', f>'c-44° 32'. 

It will be convenient to state here that the crystal under measurement 
was one of eleven exceptionally perfect ones employed on the detailed 
investigation^ of the crystallogra])hy of this salt. The work on the other 
ten crystJils fully confirmed the conclusion as to the symmetry, in con- 
firmation of older work on the salt, and in many cases the two cp values 
for the two sides of the symmetry ])lane were within not only 3' but 1 

We are now in a position to find by calculation the value of the angle 
ac in the primitive circle zone, and so to fix the position of the poles c, 
which at present we ^nly know approximately. 

If wo draw a rough stereographic projection in freehand, similar to Fig. 216, 
assuming the latter not yet to have been drawn accurately owing to lack of knowledge 
of the angle we are about to calculate, we can use the spherical triangle acp for the 
purpose of the calculation in question. For in this triangle the angle at a is a right 
angle, and we know the sides ap and cp to be res^jcctively 90° - bp ~ 35° 16' and 76° 7'. 

» Journ, Chem, Soc., 1905, ^7, 1132. 
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Constructing a Napierian diagram, as in Fig. 63 (page 107), we at once deduce 
therefrom by Napier’s rules : 


cos 76° 7' = cos ac cos 36° 16', 
008 76 ° r 


or cos ar — 


coe 35° 16' 


00-72° 64'. 


We can now continue the accurate construction of the stcreographic projection 
already commenced, by inserting the c-polea on the primitive circle at 72° 54' from 
the o-poloB, and joining them by the diameter chc. On this dianieter, which will 
form the projection of the zone the positions of the </-poles should be found, 

similarly to tlie 7 >-poles on the zone [b'p\ by the usual procosa already alluded to. 
We can then construct accurately the two arc-zones [rpr], one on each side of the 
dianjctor. We have next to find the positions on these arc-zones of the poles o and o'. 
This we are enabled to do very easily, for if we adjust on the goniometer, parallel to 
one of the movements, the face r' instead of the c-face, and again the same p-face 
parallel to the other movement, we find that in the complete arc-zone [r'pj there are 
also automatically adjusted two o' faces. In other words, the poles of the o' faces are 
at the intersections of the arc -zones [epej and \r'jyr']. If we now construct a further 
pair of arc -zones on each side of the horizontal diameter, to pass through the three 
points a, and o, we shall find that they also pass through the o'-poles, and where 
the arcs intersect the shorter cp ares (the arcs 76° 7') will be the positions of the 
o-})ole8, if they are, as seems likely from the appearance of the crystal and as will 
shortly be proved to be the fa(!t, those of the hemi-pyramid facies complementary 
to the o' -faces. 


Having tJius fixed the position of all the principal facial poles, leaving 
in fact only the faces n still to be located, we may now decide on what 
further zones require ineasurenient. We should draw diameters through 
the h and o })oles, and tJirough the h and o' poles, and then measure 
first tliose two further diametral zones. On measuring the former, we 
shall discover the n })oles in the zone, and can mark off their positions 
by the usual process already referred to. Then we ought certainly to 
measure the important ])air of zones [r'o'pr'], which have enabled us to 
locate so many poles. And finally, there are two ])airs of zones between 
the well -developed p and q faces, and one i)air of these, having the 
shorter j)q arc- will be found to contain also tin* w-faces, as will be obvious 
from the fact that tliese narrow w-faces luodify the edges qp in the drawing. 
Fig. 215. The intersection of this ])air of zones with the \hno\ zone thus 
finally confirms the ])osition of the ?d-poles, and coiiipletes the stereographic 
projection. 

The actual circle readings and angular values obtained for one of 
each of these five pairs of zones wull now be given. Similar angles were 
afforded by the complementary five zones, the details of which it is un- 
necessary to quote. c 

In the case of the first zone [6wo] only one value, that of the angle was sufficiently 
trustworthy to record, the angles bn. and no being only determinable approximately, 
owing to the poor quality of the reflection from the »-faces ; the images were 
sufficiently clearly visible, however, to render it certain that the n-faces belonged to 
the zone. In the zone [jmq\ the images afforded by the w-faces were much sharper, 
and consequently trustworthy. 
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1 Zone l&no]. 

1 Zone [6o']. 

Readings. 

Angle. 

Readings. 

Angles. 

• (b 360® O'A 
\o 289 9 

bo 70® 51' 

360® O'A 
o' 294 36 A 
* o' 245 19 A 

U 180 OA 
o' 114 40 A 
o' 65 24 A 
^b 0 0 A 

bo' 65® 24'A 
o'o'49 17 A 
o'h 65 19 A 
bo' 65 20 A 
o'o' 49 16 A 
o'b 65 24 A 


Zone {r'o*'p\. 


Zone 


Zone 


Readinfis. ' Anglos. 


Headings. Angles. 


K(‘adings. 


Angles. 


o'A 

I o' 268 26 A 
r' 233 10 A 
p 180 3 A 

o' 88 29 
r' r>3 9 

> 0 1 A 


po' 9r34'A 
oV35 16 A 
r'p 53 7 A 

po' 91 34 
. oV'35 20 
r'p 53 8 


I jiSOO^ O'A 
^ 271 39 A 
p 180 0 A 
q 91 38 A 
p 0 0 A 


1 pq 88® 2rA 
qp 91 39 A 
. pq 88 22 A 
7/) 91 38 A 


• 7 360® O'A 
n 234 2 

/>297 34 A 
7 180 2 A 

/;117 35 A 
0 0 A 


\qn 25® 58' 

! np 36 28 
, qp 62 26 i 
pqll7 32 i 
,7/> 62 211 
jHqin 35 J 


The mean valuos derived from the live pairs of zones were: ho 70® 51'; ho' ■- 
65® 22', o'o'r.=49® 16' ; po' 91® 36', o'r'=35® 18', r'p --53® 6' ; pq 88" 21 qp - 91" 39' ; 
qp-m^' 25', 7« -25" 58', np^36® 28', ;)7 -:=117® 35'. 

This coni|)letos the jiieasurements. A final list o{ the mean measured 
angles, in their proper order in the various zones, will be found at the 
end of the chapter, alongside the values cal(ailat(‘d from the three most 
relial)ly measured basal angles, three being required for the (jalculation 
of inonoclinic crystals, as Kstated in Chapter VI 1. 

Before ])as.sing to the calculations, a word or two must be said 
about the symmetry, and the indices of tlie faces. It has been fully 
proved that the plam‘ parallel to th(^ />-facvs is a symmetry plane, and 
no other symmetry ])hine has been discovered with respect to the crystal. 
Hence, presumably, the symmetry is monoclinic. The disjiosition of 
angles in the zone of the primitive circle confirms this view, for it is not 
similar to the zones [aph] and [%J in exhibiting angles symmetrical 
about a and about c, each face being only accompanied by its parallel 
companion and not by a fellow symmetrically arranged with res])ect 
to either of the primary faces just mentioned. The symmetry exhibited 
in the zon^s [aph] ami [l)qc] is demanded if h be really a symmetry plane, 
for if any p ot q face in the top hemisphere be considered, for instance, 
a second face is required, immediately underneath it, in the lower hemi- 
sphere of the projection, and might be indicated by a ring round the dot 
representing p ot q in the upper hemispliere. Similarly, any pole whatso- 
ever on the projection, other than one on the primitive circle, must be 
accompanied by a symmetrical fellow in the lower hemisphere, so that if 
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the lower hemisphere poles were actually drawn in they would all appear 
as rings round the dots representing in the usual manner the poles on the 
upper hemisphere. Our measurements have fully confirmed this, every 
arc on the upper hemisphere having its equal companion on the lower. 
The great advantage will now also be apparent of choosing the plane of 
symmetry for the plane of projecti^i. • 

It will be shown later in Chapters XLV., XLVL, and XL VIII. that 
the conclusion as to the monoclinic nature of the symmetry is fully borne 
out by the optical properties of the crystal. 

As .regards the facial indices. The 6-faces parallel to the plane of 
symmetry are chosen as, and are in fact obviously, those of the clino- 
pinakoid {010}, the indices of the upper face in the projcel-ion, the right 
face in Fig. 215, being (010), and those of the lower (010). As is 
customary in drawing the projection of monoclinic crystals, the possible 
front face of the ortho-pinakoid a -{100} is idaced at the left end of the 
horizontal diameter in the projection. The 2 ) 08 ition of this possible face 
will be rendered clear by the illustration of the crystal of ])otassium 
magnesium sulphate given in Fig. 217, which shows the face (100) well 
develo 2 )ed in the foreground on the front of the crystal ; it is also shown 
on the crystal of potassium nickel sulphate represented in Fig. 2lGa. The 
parallel ortho-pinakoid face at the back of the crystal, the pole of which is 
placed at the right end of the horizontal diameter in the iDiojection, is 
(1 00). The edges of intersection of a and h faces, or of b and p faces, all of 
which edges are parallel to each other, are parallel to the vortical axis c of 
the crystal, indeed these edges are chosen as the direction of the vertical 
axis. The faces c, situated as we have seen at 72"^ 54' from the a-faces, 
are chosen as those of the basal pinakoid {001}, the upper one being (001) 
and the lower parallel one (001), and their edges of intersection with the 
6-faccs, or with the (/-faces (all these edges being mutually ])arallel), mark 
the direction of the inclined crystallographic axis a. The symmetry 
(digonal) axis is the normal to the clino - jhnakoid h == {010} and is 
the crystal lograjdiic axis 6, indicated by tlie central dot of the projection 
which also marks the pole of 6 = (010). 

The most i.)rominent faces of prismatic character, p and (/, are taken 
respectively as those of the primary monoclinic prism {110} and the 
primary clino-prism {Oil}. Now it has been shown that the shorter 
zonal arcs cp and aq intersect at the poles of the o-faces, and therefore 
the latter are those of the parametral form {111}, the negative mono- 
clinic hemi-pyramid. If any doubt arise, or the fact be not sufficiently 
obvious, it can immediately be proved by cross -multiplication of the 
symbols of the two zones, as under : 

001001 100100 

XXX =110 XXX =011 

110110 01 101 1 

11 OTlO 

XXX =111. 

011011 
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Similarly, the longer arcs cjp and aq intersect at the o' poles, and these 
are consequently those of the faces of the form {111}, the positive mono- 
clinic hemi-pyramid. The indices of the forms r\ p'", and n will be 
determined during the course of the calculations. It may be preliminarily 
stated that they will be shown to be those of the positive hemi-ortho-prism 
or pinakoid of the second order {201}* the monoclinic prism of the third 
order {130}, and the negative monoclinic hemi-pyramid {121}. 

Having now fully indicated the nature of the symmetry and the 
disposition and character of the faces present on the crystal, as well as 
having completely constructed the stereographic projection, we are in a 
position to proceed at once to the calculations of angles and elements. 

Calculation of Angles and Elements. 

Basal angles : 6p = (010) : (110) =54° 44', 
cp = (00]): (110) = 76° 7', 

6^ = (010):(011) = 64° 49'. 

These three were chosen as basal angles because of their being most 
trustworthy, as furnished by uniformly excellent faces, and as being 
the most frequently measured of all the principal angles, not only 
on the individual crystal taken as our example, but on all the eleven 
crystals employed during the exhaustive investigation of this salt which 
has been referred to, and of which our example was one of the most 
perfect. The mean values of 39 and 32 measurements resj)ectively of 
bp and cp are identical with the mean values furnished by our example. 
The mean value of 40 measurements of by is 1' larger than was afforded 
by our example, which was 64° 48'. 

From the values of bp and hg we can at once find the values of 
ap = (100) : (110) and c^ = (001) : (Oil) by difference from 90'', ap being 
35° 16' and cq being 25^ 11'. The former was unmeasurable on ac(;ount 
of the absence of any a-fac.es, but the angle pp = (110) : (1 10), its double, 
was measured 19 times, and its mean value found to be 70° 34'. The 
mean of the two values yielded by our example has been shown to be 
70° 33'. The half of these is 35° 17', which corresponds to ap. The mean 
of the four values of cq yielded by our crystal was 25° 12', and of 40 values 
derived from tlie whole eleven crystals 25° 11'. 

The dAixial Angle j3=/ic = (100) : (001) has already been calculated, 
for the purpose of drawing the projection, from the mean values of the 
angles bp and cp derived from the measurements of the crystal before 
us, and as these values are identical with the above given basal angular 
values, the result, namely ac = 72° 54', stands valid for the final value 
of ac. T|jis is the a«ute angle between the vertical and inclined axes, 
and the obtuse angle usually quoted as the axial angle, being the angle 
in the upper right front octant, is obviously its supplement, 107° 6'. 

The Axial Ratios. — We can find the axial ratios at once very con- 
veniently by the general method given on page 111 in Chapter VII. In 
connection with Fig. 54 there given, which shows the general arrangement 
of the primary triangle formed by the poles of a = (100), b = (010), and 
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c=»(001), and the parametral triangles lying within it formed by arcs 
from the corners to the poles of (110), (Oil), and (101), and intersecting 
at the pole of (111), it was shown that : 

^ ^ c _ sin 0 

h sin ^ h sin x • 

The general conditions thus defined for triclinie crystals in Fig. 54, and these 
values thence derived for the ratios ajh and r/5, when applied to the case of 
the monoclinio crystal before us simplify considerably. The primary triangle 

(100) : 6=^ (010) : c--(0()l) is equally well given by the stereographic projection, 
and that part of the latter comprising this triangle and the parametral triangles 
contained within it are separately given for the sake t>f clearness in Fig. 218, and the 

same (Ireek letters for the various angles 
® ^ are inserted as in Fig. 54. TJie angles 6 and 

0 together make up 90'^, and so also do 
X and 0, so that the values for the said 
q Oil ratios simplify as under : 

a sin 0 sin 0 ^ 

- • . vrtan I 

b Hin 0 (*()H 0 

c sin 0 sin 0 
i “ . " , tan 0. 

b sill X cos 0 

ib 010 ^ angle at c in the triangle 

P 110 ac'p, which lias a right angle at «, and in 

Fio 218. which we know the sides «c = 72® 54', 

rp--76° 7', and ap 115'^ 10'. 

Drawing the Na])ierian diagram as in Fig. 53, we dedu(‘e by the rules that : 

cos c cot 7(P r tan 72° 54'. c 36° 30' -- 0. 

" -tan SO” 30' 0-7400. 
b 

Similarly, the angUi 0 is the angle at a in the triangle acq, whiesh has a right angle 
at c, and in which we know the sides ar~ 72° 54' and cq -2“)'" 11'. We can at once 
find its value, as in the case of 0, by eonstructing a diagram and af)])lying Napier’s 
rules, as follows : 

cot n sin 72° 54' cot 25° II'. a 20° lU' -0. 

!*' tan 20° 11 A'- -0-4918. 


Hence : a : b : c 0*7400 : 1 : 0 - 4918 . 

Calculation of Angles (Stereographie ]>rojection. Fig. 210). - We can begin most 
conveniently by finding «</ --( 100): (Oil), for this angle can be calculated from the 
triangle just considered, from the Na])iorian diagram for which we derive : 


-cos 25° 11' cos 72 ’54'. 


= 74 ° 34 '. 


This angle was not measured, as no a-faces were developed. 

To find pq~ (UO) : (011). This angle can next bo found from the triangle bqp 
~(010) : (011) : (110). This triangle is not right-angled, but we cannot expect to 
find right-angled triangles so plentiful in monoclinic crystals as we did in the case of 
rhombic crystals. We must em])loy, therefore, the formula) of (5) on page 109 of 
Chapter VII. In the triangle in question we know that the angle at b is equal to 
ac = 12'^ 54', and wo also know the sides including this angle, namely, 6yj “54° 44' and 
65' = 04° 49'. Applying the formulfe we have : 
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tan 6* “tan hp cos ac, cos 

^ ^ cos ^ 

♦ a +«« Kio AA' . ftA' cos 54® 44' cos (64® 49' - 0) 

tan c=tan 54 44 cos 72 54 . cos ?)r 7 = 

^ ' cos ^ 

0 = 22® 34'. “62® 26'. 

'riie mean measured value of pq was 62® 25', as derived from the crystal now under 
consideration, and 62® 26' for all eleven crystlla. 

To find po'=(110) : (111) and ao' = (100) : (111). 

We can calculate these two angles sirmiltaneously by the formulaa at (r) on the 
same page of Chapter VII. just quoted, for finding the two sides when the two angles 
and the included side are known. In the triangle a (lOO) : p- (110) : o' (111) we 
know the side ap ' 35° 1()', and the angle at a is the eoniplement of the angle at a 
in the triangle acq, which has already been caleulatcd for the puq>oso of finding the 
ratio of the axes and found to be 26° IIJ', so that the angle at a now required is 
63® 48^'. The angle at p also required is the su{)ploment of the angle denoted by 
that letter in the triangle arp, the same triangle as was employed for the calculation 
of the arc ac on l)age 263. Procseeding first to calculate this angle at p by Napier’s 
rules wo have : 

cos p - tan 35® 16' cot 76® 7' 

p 79° 56'. Supplement - 1(K)° 4'. 

Our conditions are now all fulfilled for the eni])loyment of formula* (r), for we 
know the two angles a “63° 4H|' and p -100° 4' anrl the side included by them 
up ”35° 16', in the triangle under consideration r/po'. ])(‘noting the larger angle at p 
by the letter A of the formula*, and the angle at a by B, we have : 


A I B 100° 4' 4 63° 4SJ'- 163° 52J', and J(A I B) 
A-B:-100® 4' -63® 48J'= 36® 15.1', and i(A ■ B) 
Inserting these values in the formula* we get : 

,, , „ cos 18° 8' 


^81° 56', 
-18° 8'. 


tan l{ao' 4 po') 
tan l{ao' - po')~ 


tan n-' 38' 

Sin 81° 56 

u/ . J.‘> I ' 


141° .35', 2p(/ --118° 45' ( by addition and subtraction ), 
a</- 70 ' 48', po' = 59°22'. 

The mean measured value of po' derived from the crystal under consideration was 
59° 21', and from all eleven crystals 59° 19'. 

Two further angles at once follow from our knowledge* of ao' and po', namely, 
o'q^{\U): (Oil) - 180° (o</4 ao') 180° (74® .34' + 70° 48') - 34 ° 38 '. 
o'r-u(l 11) : (001) = 180° - (rp | po') 180° -(76° 7'H 59° 22') 44 ° 31 '. 

The mean measured value of the latt(*r angk^ on the crystal which forms our 
example was 44” 32', and for the wlmle el(*ven crystals 44® 34'. 

To find do' —(010) : ( 1 1 1 ) and o' o' -(111) ; ( 111). 

'J’his we can do from the right-angled triangle aAo'“(100) : (010) : (HI), the side 
ah being the right angle, the angle at a having been shown to 1 k^ 63" 48^', and the 
side ao' having just been f^und to be 70° 48'. Constructing the Napierian diagram 

we deduce : • 

cos /.»r/=sin 70® 48' cos 63® 48J'. do' = 65® 22'. 

o'o' = 2(90° - 6.5® 22') = 49 ° 16 '. 

These values are identical with the mean of the measured values rif bo' and o'o* 


respectively. 

While dealing with this triangle, it will be convenient to calculate the angle at d, 
for it is the angle on the primitive circle between a = (100) and the possible face (101), 
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the pole of which is situated on that circle at the end of the diameter bo', and which 
has been found developed on several of the salts of the series, the form having been 
allotted the letter 

sin 6= tan 63® 48i' cot 66® 22'. 6 =as'~68® 47'. 

From this it follows that : 

cs' = 180® - (oc + as') = 1 8(4® - (72® 54' + 68® 47') = 38® 19'. • 

To find cr'^(OOl) : (201) and ar'^(lOO) : (20T). 

For this calculation we can conveniently emplf)y the anharmonic ratio of the four 
poles in the zone r =:(001), «'~(101), r' = (201), a - (TOO). A preliminary use of the 
ratio, employing the- measured value of cr' and tlie value of the total angle ac, the 
supplement of the already calculated angle ar, indicated that the indices of the form 
r' wore (201 } , and we now j)roceed to calculate the angles cr' and ar', assuming these 
indices for r'. The conditions arc shown in Fig. 219, for we have just found the values 
of as' and cs'. 



J(cr'-ar')--10® 62'. 

We already know ; cr' -j-ar' ~ 107® 6', 

and we now find : - err' = 21® 44'. 

By adding : 2cr' - 128® 50', and therefore cr' = 64° 26' ; 

and by subtracting : 2ttr'= 85® 22', and thus ar' = 42° 41'. 

The former of these two angles was measured, and the mean of the two values 
yielded by the excellent crystal which forms our exam])lo was 64® 26', the two 
independent values being 64® 27' and 64® 25'. For the whole eleven crystals the mean 
was 64° 29'. This satisfactory agreement of the calculated and measured angle cr' 
finally confirms the indices {201} for the form r'. 

To find /»r' = (110) : (201) and o'r^ :=^(lll) ; (201). 

These two angles can next bo found from the two right - angled triangles 
a = (100) ; p = (110) : r' = (20l), and r' = (20l) : 5' = (l0i) : 11). For in the first we 

know the sides op -35® 16' and ar'=42® 41', and in the second also t>^o sides, s'o' = 
24® 38' and r'tf' = 26® 6'. From the two Napierian diagrams we have : 

cos pr'=cos 42® 41' cos 35" 16', 
pr' = 63® 7'. 

cos r'o'=co8 24® 38' cos 26® 6'. 
r'o' = 36® 17'. 
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Those two angles pr' and r'o\ together with one other, po'={110) : (111), make up 
the zone [r'poV'], Jience we can at once get the value of this third angle in the zone 
by difference, as follows : 

po' = 180® -(pr' + rV)^-180'' - 88° 24' = 91° 36'. 

The mean of the four measured values of each of these three angles on our example 
was almost identical with the calculated value just found, the three values being 53° 6', 
35° 18', and 91° 30'. For the whole elevei crystals the moan values were 63° 5', 
35° 19', and 91° 37'. 

It is next iiecessary to calculate the position of the possible primary hemi-ortho- 
prism s- (101), and this can be done in the same manner as the eompleinentary 
hemi-ortho-prism ,v' = (l01) was calculated, namely, by means of the anharmonic 
ratio of four poles in a zone. 


To find as ' (100): (101) and cs -((M)l) : (101). The four ))oleH in question are 
a--(lOO), iS (101), r (001), and — (iOI), and the conditions, showing the angles 
known, are detined in h'ig, 220. The ratio is : 




101 

100 



X 

X 

sin s'c 

sm as 

(KM 

101 

sin s's 

sin ac 

101 ‘ 

KM) 



X 

X 



101 

001 

sin .s'c ^ 

sin as 

T I 


sin s's 

sin ar. 

2 ’ 1 



Hin U.V sin uc 

= , , --tan 0 

sin 2 hin cs 

6>-37° 37 

tan l{ss' - as) tan .J(.v«' -f as) . tan (45° - O) 
- tan 55° 37' tan 7° 22 J'. 


sTfiOl 


c 


•001 

s4i0l 


38 ® 19 ' 


72 ? 54 ' 


100 

FlO. 220. 


Hence 

and we know 
By subtraction 
'riien 


l{ss'- as) -10° 43'. 
ss' -«a* = 21° 20' 
i'?t9' + a,v = lll° 13'. 

2rt.9=r89° 47', and consequently as 44° 64'. 
(s^ ac a.v=72°.54' - 44° .54' 28° O'. 


The position of the possible pole 6* = (101) is thus now detined between the poles 
a =(100) and c~ (001). 

We may next convcmiently determine the iiosition of the primary pyramid o --- { 1 1 1 } . 


To find ao = (100) : (111) and og--(lll) : (Oil). 

This can be done by utilising the right-angled triangle a -- (100), o = (1 1 1), ^ ^ (101), 
in which wo know, besides the right angle at Sy the angle at a, which has been shown 
to be 2(5° Hi', and the side as =44° 54' just calculated. From the Napierian diagram 
wc derive : 

cos 26° Hi' - cot tto tan 44° 54', 
cot ao--coB 26° Hi' cot 44° 54'. O'. 

Then : oq = aq - ao - 74° 34' 48° 0' = 26° 34'. 

To find o» = (lH) : (10^ and oh=(lll) : (010). 

This can be done from the same triangle, and from the diagram we deduce ; 
sin so = sin 26° 1 1 J' sin 48° O', so - 19° 9'. 

Then 6o — 90° - so --90° - 19° 9' = 70° 61'. This value is identical with the result of 
the only trustworthy measurement of bo. 

To find co==(001) ; (111) and op=(lll) : (110). 
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We can find co from the triangle cos, from the diagram for which by Napier’s rules 

we have : 

cos CO -cos 19® 9' cos 28® O'. co = 38® 29'. 

Then op =- cp - co = 76® 7' - 33® 29' = 42® 38'. 

The mean measured values were, for co 33® 32', and for op 42® 35'. 

Wo may next find the position of the pole o, assuming the indices to be (121), 
which were indicated by preliminary of the measured angles bn and nd in the 
anharmonic ratio of the four poles in the 90®>zonc [A»o.9j. Wc shall now use the 
reverse }>ruceHB to find the angles bn and no, assuming the indices. Setting forth 
the conditions in the usual linear diagram the ratio derived thorefrom is : 

101 010 

X X 

sin .90 sin 6a 11112 1 
sin m sin bo 10 1 0 10 

X X 

121 111 

sin 1 9® 9' _sin bn , J _ ^ 
cos bn cos 19® 9' ^ 
tan hn = l cot 19® 9'. hn ~ 65° 13'. 

Then no = bo - bn 70® 51' - 55® 13' = 16® 38'. 


To find the angles pn^{llO) : (121) and fig-^(121) : (Oil). 

This we can do from the triangle b -(010), n- (121), p -(110) in which we know 
the angle at 6, for it is the same as the angle as - 44® 54', and the two sides including 
it, namely, bn - 55® 13' and 6p = 54® 44'. Employing the formulae (6) on page 109 of 
Chapter Vll. wc have : 


tan 6 ~ tan 54® 44' cos 44° 
^ --'46® 3'. 


54', cos jm - 


COB 54® 44' nos (55® 13' - $) 
cos b 

pn 36® 27'. 


Then Hr;^-(I2I) : (Oil) -pn~^iV2'^ 26' -36® 27' = 26® 69'. 

The measured values of pn and nq wore respectively 36® 28' and 25® 58', only I' 
different from the calculated values. 

To find pq (110): (Oil). 

This angle can be most conveniently calculated by determining the two other 
angles in tlie same zone, 5/; = (]0l) : (1 10) and 5<)f-(101) : (Oil), which together form 
the supj)lemeiit of pq. Wo can find sp from the right-angled triangle ap,% and the 
angle sq may be similarly found from the right-angled triangle From the diagrams 
we at once derive ; 


COR sp - - cos 35® 16' 008 44® 54' ; cos sq — cos 25® 1 1 ' cos 28® O'. 

sp 64® 40'. sq - 36® 68'. 

Then pq - ISO® - (54® 40' I 36® 58') -gg® 22'. 

'fhe mean of the four measured values of pq (m the crystal under consideration was 
88® 21', and tlie same value was obtained as the mean of the 40 measurements on the 
whole 1 1 crystals. 

To find ps'-: (110) : (lOT) and gf'=:(011) : (lOl). 

The latter can be found from the right-angled triangle the sides cq and cs' 
being known. From the Napierian diagram we derive : • , 

cos qs' = cos 25® 1 1' cos 38® 19'. qs' - 44° 46'. 

Then ps' 180° - (62® 26' + 44® 46') ^72® 48'. 

To find the poBitions of the prismatic forms p" - {120{ and p'" ~ {130}. 

The latter form alone has been found developed on the crystals of this salt, but 
the former is quite a common form on several other salts of the series (see Fig. 216a), 
so that it was desirable to calculate its position for purposes of comparison. Both 
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positions can be found from the anharmonic ratio of four poles in the right-angled zone 
[apft], the pole or p"* being the fourth pole. Drawing the usual linear diagrams, 
we can at once set down with their aid the ratios as follows : 


100 010 

X X 

sin a p ^ si n bp'** _ MJ) 13 0 
sjn ap'" sin bp j 0 0 0 1 o’ 

X X 

130 110 
sin ap ^ mnbp'" _ 1 T 
con ap cos bp'" 3 1 

tan bp'" ~ cot ap ; 
bp'"- 25" 14'. 

Then — 54” 44' - 25” 14' = 29” 30'. 

The only measured values of bp'" ai 
and 29" 26'. 


100 010 

X X 

sin ap sin bp' 110^ 120 
^ sin ap' sin bp 10 0 0 10 

X X 

120 1 1 0 
sin ap sin bp' 11 
cos ap cos bp' 2 1 

tan bp' - 1 cot ap ; 

6;/ 36" 16'. 

p'p =54” 44' -35” 16' - 19” 28'. 

2 )'"p obtained were resi)ectively 25" 18' 


This completes the calculations of angles and elements, and it only 
remains now to present the summary of results. 


Tatilk of Results for Ammonium Magnesium Sulfhate 
(NIl 4 ).,Mg(S 04)2 . OllgO. 

Crystal-system : Monoclinic. Class 5, holohedral, prismatic. 

Habit : Short prismatic. 

Axial angle : 107'" 6'. 

Ratio of axes : a:b: C“0*7400 : 1 : 0*4918. 

Forms observed: h ~ 1010}, c = [001!, P = v'" == {130}, 

I 7 =( 011 !, r'-{20l}, o-[ll]}, o' = {lll}, n-{121}. 

. Table of Angles : In the table of angles which follows, the mean 
observed values are tliose derived from the whole eleven crystals 
included in the investigation, of which the crystal employed as an 
example in this chapter was the most perfect, and tlie mean values 
derived from which, where they differed at all from the mean given in 
the table, were even closer to the calculated values. Generally speaking, 
however, the mean values derived from the example are identical with 
those derived from the whole eleven crystals ; but the advantage of 
having employed also the other ten crystals lies in the fac't that proof 
is afforded that the values derived from the example are not exceptional, 
but do really represent the truth as regards the angular magnitudes of 
this substance. The three angles used as basal angles in the calculation 
are marked with an asterisk. 


[Table 

T 


voi.. I 
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PART r 


Angle. 

No. of 
Me»«ure' 
iiients. 


Limits. 


Mean 

observed. 

(Calculated. 

DifTereuee, 

( ac- (100): (001) 







72° 54' 


o«==(100):(101) 

. . 


. . 




44 

54 


«c --(101): (001) 



. . 



. 

28 

0 


cr'=(001) :(201) 

i3 

64° 

45'- 64° 

32' 

64° 

29' 

64 

25 

' 4' 

r^'^(001):(101) 







38 

19 


sV'--- (101): (201) 

. . 


, , 




26 

6 

. . 

r'a-=(501) : (100) 

. , 






42 

41 


r'c = (201):{00l) 

12 

115 

26 -115 

34 

115 

31 

115 

35 

4 

j' a^?-^(100):(ll0) 







35 

16 


^7/r.(110):(120) 






. 

19 

28 


y6-:(120):(010) 







35 

16 


{f//-=:(110):(]30) 

i 




29 

26 

29 

30 

4 

U'"fc - (130): (010) 

1 




25 

18 

25 

14 

4 

p6 = (110):(010) 

39 

54 

35- 54 

50 

54 

44 


* 


1 j)i)-(110):(U0) 

19 

70 

25 - 70 

46 

70 

34 

70 

32 

2 

f cq---- (001) :(011) 

40 

25 

4- 25 

16 

25 

11 

25 

11 

0 

\ g6--(011) : (010) 

40 

64 

43 - 64 

56 

64 

49 


* 


/ ttor (l()0):(in) 







48 

0 


o^-.(lll):(011) 







26 

34 


\ a^-(100):(011) 







74 

34 


?o'-(0ll):(lll) 







34 

38 


1 o'« = {lll) :(100) 







70 

48 


CO-:r(001):(lll) 

4 

33 

25- 33 

39 

33 

32 

33 

29 

3 

O'p = {\\\):{U0) 

4 

42 

23 - 42 

43 

42 

35 

42 

38 

3 

r/; = :(001):(110) 

32 

76 

1 - 76 

17 

76 

7 


* 


;^o'=.-(110):(lll) 

27 

59 

12 - 59 

24 

59 

19 

50 

22 

3 

f/c=--(lll) :((K)1) 

25 

44 

25 - 44 

43 

44 

34 

44 

31 

3 

/ic=-(110):(00i) 

31 

103 

44 -104 

2 

103 

52 

103 

53 

1 

( 6n-(010):(121) 







55 

13 

.. 

I wo = (121):(lll) 







1 I'"* 

38 


*1 «»n-(010):(lll) 

i 




70 

51 

70 

51 

0 

1 t>if-(lll):(101) 







19 

9 


( 6o':-(010):(111) 

7 

65 

19- 65 

28 

65 

22 

65 


0 

\ oVr.(ill):(i01) 



. . 




24 

.38 


[ oV = (111):(111) 

3 

49 

9-49 

21 

49 

16 

49 

16 

0 

f 8q~-={m) :{0U) 







36 

58 

.. 

1 ?/>:: (011):(110) 

40 

88 

11 - 88 

29 

88 

21 

88 

22 

1 

i (110): (101) 







54 

40 


[ i></-M110):(011) 

40 

91 

33 - 91 

49 

91 

39 

91 

38 

*1 

r 5'g-(101):(011) 







44 

46 


5»--(011):(121) 

i 


, . 


25 

58 

25 

59 

1 

I w7) = (121):(110) 

1 




36 

28 

36 

27 

1 

1 gi>-(011):(110) 

40 

62 

18 - 62 

38 

62 

26 

62 

26 

0 

;>.r^x.*(110):(ipi) 







72 

48 

, , 

1 M=(110):(011) 

40 

117 

23-117 

44 

117 

*34 

117 

34 

0 

( rV=:(201):(lll) 

27 

35 

11- 35 

28 

35 

19 

35 

17 

2 

1 o>-(ill):(110) 

28 

91 

28- 91 

43 

91 

37 

91 

36 

1 

1 K-(no):(2oi) 

33 

52 

53- 63 

14 

63 

5 

53 

7 

2 

1 r'i> = (201);(110) 

32 

126 

45 -127 

5 

126 

55 

126 

53 

2 


Total number of meaaureraents : 581. 
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This table embodies over a huudred further measurements, on the 
same eleven crystals, than were given in the author’s memoir in the 
Journal of Ihe Chemical Society for 1905, pages 1134-36, of the angles po' 
and o'c, and r'o' and o'p. Also the angles in the zone [6»io] have been 
revised, only one measured value in this zone, that of the angle bo, 
having.been found sufficiently trustworthy, owing to the poor quality 
of the images from the n-faces when adjusted in this zone, as compared 
with their much clearer images when adjusted in the zone [s'qnp]. 

The general close agreement of the observed and calculated values, 
the maximum difference being only 4', may be taken as evidence both 
of accurate measurement and correct calculation. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


TBICUNIC OR ANORTHIC SYSTEM 

Three uneqaal crystallographic axes all inclined to each other at angles 
other than 90°. Characterised by no synunetry at all or only centro- 
symmetry. 

Thebe can obviously be only two classes of symmetry fulfilling these 
conditions, namely, one, class 2, in which there is centro-symmetry, 
and another, class 1 , in which there is not. The stereographic projections 
of the two are given in Fig. 221 (class 1) and Fig. 222 (class 2). Each 

face in class 1 is 

,..i .. la separate form, 

hence one pole 
only is shown in 
. Fig. 221 as repre- 
■ sentative of {hU}. 
i In class 2 each 
form consists of 
a pair of parallel 
faces, so that one 
pole aj)i)ear8 in 
each hemisphere 

FlQ. 221.— Class 1. FiO. 222.— Class 2. 

the triclinic 

system the ordinary mode of projection is reverted to, the axes shown 
in dotted lines being the o and b axes, the plane of these axes being the 
plane of projection ; the monoclinic system is alone exceptional in having 
the axial plane ac as the plane of projection. 

Class 2. — Tridinic-Pimkoided or Holohedral Class. Type, 
Centro-Symmdrical or Digoml AUermling. 

The nature of the symmetry of this holohedral class of the triclinic 
system indicated in stereographic projection in Fig. 222, has already 
been fully discussed in Chapter IX. and illustrated in Fig. 76, p. 134, as it 
forms the first of the three cases of alternating symmetry there analysed. 
It was clearly shown that the centro-symmetry, which has hitherto been 
regarded as the only symmetry present in the class, is really the efiect in 
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a specific case of the simultaneous operation of a plane of compound or 
reflection-symmetry and of a digonal axis perpendicular thereto. Similar 
cases of rotation about an axis and simultaneous reflection over a plane 
were investigated for tetragonal and hexagonal axes, and shown to lead 
to a similar result in the case of a hexagonal axis, centro-symmetry being 
again the accompaniment ; while the tetragonal case did not lead to 
centro-symmetry at all, and the trigonal case also referred to was shown 
to be from its very nature an impossible one. Hence, while we may 
equally correctly describe the symmetry of this class 2 as being either 
“ centro-symmetrical or digonal alternating,” it must be remembered 
that the centre of symmetry is not a true element of symmetry, but merely 
the accompaniment, in this case as in the hexagonal case, of a reflection 
over a plane, simultaneously with a rotation about an axis. 

The result of the presence of nothing but centro-symmetry is that tlie whole of the 
forms of this holohodral class of the triclinic system consist in each case of two parallel 
faces only, one on each side of the centre, hence the class is called “ pinakoidal.” It is 
scarcely convenient for the i)ur]) 08 cs of ready identification to term them all merely 
pinakoids of various orders, in accordance with the scheme of Fedorov, hut better 
to retain also the nomenclature of the orthorhombic system, in conjunction with 
tlie word “])inakoid,” in labelling the seven specific types of forms. If the order of the 
pinakoid he given in addition to this, the advantages of both the new and the older 
familiar nomenclature are combined. 

Throe well-dovelo])ed faces, which exhibit mutual inclinations as near 00° as 
possible, arc chosen from the most prominent faces develo])ed on the crystal, as the 
directions of the axial ])lanes and for the 
fundamental pinakoid faces (KM)), (010), an<l 
(001), and their edges of intersection as the 
directions of the three crystallographic 
axes. The closed doubly -oblicpie prismatic 
six-faced solid formed by those three faees 
and their parallel fellows, showm in Fig. 

22IJ, may be regarded as a rectangular 
orthorhombic prism closed by basal ]>lane, 
which has been subjected to deformation in 
two directions, and thus converted into a 
parallelepipedon with the same edges but 
now inclined at angles other than 90°. 

A fourth prominent face inclined to all 
three axial planes, that is, replacing a 
solid angle (see Fig. 40, p. 72, Chapter V., 
the face o), is next chosen as the primary 
parametral plane (111), determining the 
relative lengths of the axes, which in general 
will always be unequal (for if all three or 
any two were ^(lual, by chsfticc, at any particular temxierature, the slightest change 
in the temperature would produce inequality, the thermal and other physical properties 
varying with the direction in the crystal). Failing the presence of such a plane, the 
axial lengths may be fixed by means of two faces each of which is inclined to two of 
the axes, that is, each of which replaces an edge of the fundamental doubly-oblique 
prism. 

Maintaining the analogy of the orthorhombic nomenclature, the pair of faces 
intersected by the axis chosen as the vertical one c, but parallel to the two other axes, 
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may be termed the basal pinakoid, nr third pinakoid, their indices being (001) and 
(OOT) and the form symbol {001}. The longer of the two other axes is arranged 
laterally right-and-left and made the 6 axis ; it is termed the macro-diagonal, and 
the pair of faces ])arallel to it and to the vertical axis, but intersected by the shorter 
front-and-back axis «, the braohy-diagonal, are called the macro -pinakoid or first 
pinakoid. Their indices are (100) and (TOO), and the form symbol is {100} . Similarly, . 
the pair of faces parallel to the brachy-fliagonal and to the vertical axis r, but inter- 
sected by the macro-diagonal, the lateral axis 6, are named the brachy-pinakoid or 
second pinakoid, their indices being (010) and (OTO), and the form symbol {010}. 

Other forms parallel to the vertical axis, {MO}, may analogously be termed pris- 
matic pinakoids, or pinakoids of the third order, two such comi)lementary forms {MO} 
and {MO} being together the doubly-oblique equivalent of an orthorhombic prism. 

Forms parallel to the macro-diagonal {AOZ}, are macro-domal pinakoids or pinakoids 
of the second order, two'complementary ones {hOl} and {IiOl} being together analogous 
to the orthorhombic macro-domal prism. 

Forms parallel to the brachy-diagonal {OH} and {OH} are similarly bracby-domal 
pinakoids, or pinakoids of the first order. 

The general form {hkl} intersected by all three axes is still by analogy termed 
pyramidal, although it takes four such forms to make up the equivalent of the rhombic 
bipyramid, as shown in Fig. 224, namely, {hki\ con- 
sisting of the faces (hkl) and (hkl), {hkl] made up of 
(hkl) and (hkl)^ {7/H} consisting of (hkl) and (hkl), and 
{hkl} composed of (hfd) and (hkl). Each form may be 
most fittingly described as bipyramidal-pinakoidal, or 
as a pinakoid of the fourth order, that is. not parallel 
to any of the three axt‘S ; the former term may be 
taken as indicating that while each form consists of 
only a pair of parallel faces the tout ensemble of 
the faces having similar index numbers makes up a 
triclinic bipyramid. This latter solid was formerly 
known as a “ doubly-oblique rhombic pyramid.” Its 
primary representative is shown in Fig. 224. The 
FlG.^22^.-Y'l'riclinic^^lfipyninvl^^ only other term which expresses the nature of these 
fourth order rinakoidB. ‘ hipyramidal-pinakoids is “ tetarto-biiiyramid,” but this 
term is unsuitable, as it would ajqiear to indh^ato a 
tetartohedral type of form, whereas these pinakoids arc fully holf)hedral or holo- 
symmetric, that is to say, they exhibit the whole symmetry (such as it is, being only 
centro-symmetry) of the system. 

The parametral face (111) chosen to determine the lengths of the axes is one of the 
two faces of the first primary bipyramidal-pinakoid. The pole shown in the upper 
hemisphere (the solid dot) in Fig. 222 is that of the (111) face of a real triclinic crystal 

measured by the author, of the substance methyl triphenyl- CH 

pyrrholone. The actual crystal is shown in Fig. 47 and its skTco- | || 

graphic projection in Fig. 48, p. 98. It is a particularly character- CO C . CgHj 

istic example of a triclinic crystal fairly rich in faces. The ratio \/ 

of the axes is o: 6 : c^O‘9069 : 1 : 0’8695 ; the axial angles are N.CH3 

a = 79° 62', /3 = 86° 3', and 7 -- 70° 26'. The forms dcvelop6<l are : a ~ J UK)} , b — {OlOj , 
c-={001}, p={110}, p'-{ll0}, o={lll},r“- {lTl}, f/^ jlll}, .V- jlHj, m=:[101}, 
n— {lOl}, {oil}, g'= {01 1}, and r'= {112}. 

List of Forms in Class 2, each of 2 Fares, 

{001} Basal pinakoid or third pinakoid. 

{100} Macro-pinakoid or first jiinakoid. 

{010} Brachy-pinakoid or second pinakoid. 
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{ftifcO} and {hkO} Prismatic pinakoids or pinakoids of the third order, including 
the primary {110} and {iTO}. 

\hOl} and {7/Oi} Macro-domal pinakoids or pinakoids of the second order, including 
the primary ones {101} and {TOl}. 

{Okl} and {Okl} Brachy-domal pinakoids or pinakoids of the first order, including 
the primary ones {011} and {Oil}. 

{hklfy [kkVfy and {hH\ BipyramidAl pinakoids or pinakoids of the fourth 

order, including the primary ones {111} (parametral), {Hlj, |ni}. and 

{ 111 }. 

It will be observed that the whole of the forms in this list are 
represented by their primary representatives on the crystal of methyl 
triphenyl pyrrholone, Fig. 47, hence its peculiar suitability as an example 
of triclinic syinmetry. 

Copper sulphate, CUSO 4 . SHgO, is one of the best-known exam])les 
of holohedral triclinic symmetry, and a crystal of this salt will be worked 
through in detail in the next chapter, and all its elements found by 
calculation from direct measurements of the interfacial angles. 

Class /. — Asymnetric Class. No Synwuiry. TrivUnic- 
Hemihedral Class. Type^ Pedial. 

This class, represented in stereographic projection in Fig. 225, has 
the unique distinction of exhibiting no symmetry whatever. It merely 
obeys the fundamental crystallographic law , 

of rational indices. .... ! 

Every face dcvelo])ed on the crystal is a separat ' : 

form, a pedion (from ireSioPy a ])lanc), hence the i 

character of this class is pedial, just as that of class / • : ’*,• 

2 is pinakohlal. Sometimes, however, two parallel : • ' ‘ 

faces arc developed on crystals of class 1, and this : .* *' j 

may hapj^en as regards several, or even all, of the ' I <* 

forms present, so that on ])roliniinary inspection it \ | 

may appear to belong to the holohedral class 2 ; 

just referred to. But closer e.xamination will reveal . j 

the fact that the two faces of each parallel pair are . 

of unequal brilliancy, or exhibit different markings, • 

or afford different etched figures with solvents, which ^^*^*** ^ 

distinguish each face as a seimrate form. Moreover, 

it is an interesting fact, which has doubtless to do with the most favourable conditions 
for the simultaneous growth of the various faces, that both the complementary forms, 
that is, the two faces which in class 2 make up a single form, are more frequently found 
simultaneously developed when the indices are low numbers, than when they arc more 
complicated. Hence, wo most frequently find the complementary primary forms both 
present, while in the case§ of forms with higher indices, the higher the latter are, 
the more lik<?ly are we to find only a single face -form represented, its parallel face- 
form being absent. 8uch a fact alone is of great value in enabling a decision to be 
arrived at as to whether a crystal belongs to class 1 or to class 2, and the conclusion 
can be confirmed by etched-figure tests with a minute quantity of a solvent. 

The nomenclature of these pedial forms of class 1 is a somewhat difficult matter, 
there being two courses ojjcn, neither of which in the author’s opinion is alone satis- 
factory, but which together are fully so. The first possibility is to retain the 
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nomenclature of class 2, and this ought at any rate to be done for reasons of oonsistonoy, 
and to distinguish the two individual faces, which are together a form in class 2, by 
the term positive or negative in the case of class 1, the sign being determined by that 
of the index number which is positive in the one form and negative in the other. 
While this course is both logical and consistent, there is very considerable ground for 
accepting the suggestion of Fedorov, already referred to on several occasions, that the 
forms parallel to the three axial planes sMbuld be termed respectively the first, Second, 
and third forms ; and that those parallel to an axis should be called forms of the first, 
second, and third order re8i)cctively, according as the axis is a, b, or c ; and that forms 
parallel to no axis at all should be distinguished as forms of the fourth order. In the 
following list of forms belonging to class 1, therefore, both systems of nomenclature 
will be given, the former because it at once shows the relation of the two class 1 forms 
to the holohodral class 2 form comprising them, and also the analogy to the ortho- 
rhombic forms ; and the latter as being a completely scientific mode of identification 
of the various single-face forms among themselves, totally irrespective of the idea of 
hemihedrism, and as descriptive of the actual structural conditions of no symmetry 
which prevail in this particular class, without any reference to any other. 

List of Forms in Glass 7, each of 1 Face only. 

{001} Positive basal plane, or third positive pedion ; {001} negative basal plane, 
or third negative pedion. 

1 100} Positive hemi-macro-pinakoid, or first positive pedion ; {TOO} negative hemi- 
macro-pinakoid, or first negative pedion. 

{010} Positive homi-brachy-pinakoid, or second positive pedion : {OTOj negative 
hemi-brachy-pinakoid, or second negative pedion. 

{AiO} and {hli)} Positive prismatic homi-pinakoids, or positive podions of the 
third order ; {hli)\ and {/^-A'O} negative ))ris7natic homi-pinakoids, or 
negative pedions of the third order. Including the four primary forms 
{110}, {liO}, {TT0},and {TlO}. 

{/tOZ} and {JiOl} Positive macro-domal hemi-pinakoids, or positive pedions of the 
second order; {7/0/} and {AO/j negative macro-domal hemi-pinakoids, or 
negative pedions of the second order. Including the four primary forms 
{101}, {TOl}, {101} , {lOl}. 

{{)kl} and {0/7] Positive brachy-domal hemi-pinakoids, or positive pedions of the 
first order ; {OA/} and {0A7} negative brachy-domal hemi-pinakoids, or 
negative pedions of the first order. Including the four primary forms 
{Oil}, {Oil}, {Oil j, and {OlT}. 

{hkl} f {7/17} , {/iki}, {hk'l} Positive bipyra- 
midal hemi - pinakoids, or positive 
pedions of the fourth order; {M/}, 
{hFl}, \h1cl}, and {likl) negative 

bipyramidal hemi-pinakoids, or nega- 
tive pedions of the fourth order. In- 
cluding the eight primary forms {111} 
(parametral), {III}, {111}, {111}, 
{ITT}, 1111}, {Hi}, and ;ill}. 

An example of *<;his asymnietric class 
afforded by calcium thiosulphate, 

CaSgOj . GHgO, a crystal of which, measured 
by G. Wulff, is shown in Fig. 226. It 

fiq. 226 . exhibits the forms : {100}, {100}, {010}, 

Crystal of Caldum Thiosulphate. |qqYj^ |Y01}, {TOT}, 

{110}, {110}, {HO}, {110}, {111}, {111}, {111}, {112}, and {102}. As 
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each face on the cr)f8tal is a separate form, the indices of the back 
faces are inserted in the drawing, in broken figures, as well as those 
of the front face^ (continuous figures). 

The ratio of the axes is: a : 6 : c=0-7847 ; 1 : 1-5179 ; and the 
three axial angles arc: 0=72° 24', )3=98° 32', 7=92“ 40', referring, 
as usual for triclinic crystals in this bcyk, to the axial angles in the right- 
front-upper octant. 


CHAPTER XIX 


PKACTIOAL EXAMPLE OP A TRICLINIC CRYSTAL 

Copper Stdphate, CuSOj . SHjO. 


Class 

Sulphate of copper is well known to crystallise from its solution in 
water in tnagnifictent blue crystals, commonly termed “ blue vitriol,” 
which contain five molecules of water of crystallisation. These crystals 
belong to the holohedral class (class 2) of the triclinic system, and as 
they arc so easily procurable, by the 8imj)Ie evaporation of only very 
slightly supersaturated solutions, in adequately perfect form for measure- 
ment, they afford perhaps the best example of triclinic symmetry that 
could be chosen for the purjioses of this book. Although the substance 
is so cheap and common, it is somewhat singular that the literature 
concerning the crystallography of copper sulphate is in a most unsatis- 
factory state. The hitherto accepted elements and angles of the crystals 
are those of Kupffer,^ made in the year 1826. These are quoted at 
some length by Rammelsberg in his Krystallographisch - physikalischen 
Ghemie, but the values and their order are quite different in the earlier 
1865 edition from those given in the later 1881 edition. In fact the 
values given by Kupfier, and quoted by Rammelsberg, are so confused, 
the acute and obtuse angles being almost inextricably mixed up, that a 
reinvestigation of the crystals of the salt was imperative. The values of 
Kupffer quoted by von Groth in his Physikalische Kryslallogra'pJde as late 
as the third, 1896, edition, include the following for the elements : 

a:b: c=0-5666 : 1 : 0-5499 ; a=97“ 39', j3=106° 49', y=77'’ 37'. 

Now it will be shown in this chapter that if the axial ratio just quoted 
be approximately correct, then the values for a and y are the supple- 
ments of the true values, while the j8 value is correctly given. In the 
fourth, 1905, edition, and also in his Ghemische ftrystallographie (vol. ii. 
1908, p. 419), von Groth corrects this inversion and gives the follow- 
ing altogether revised elements, derived from unpublished measurements 
made by T. V. Barker in his (von Groth ’s) laboratory at Munich : 

a : b : c =0-5721 : 1 : 0-6554 ; a=82° 5', j8 = 107“ 8', y = 102“ 41'. 

‘ Pogg. Am., 1826, 8, 217, 

282 
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The measurements on which these elements were based remain as yet 
unpublished, and the author has, therefore, felt it incumbent to carry 
out a complete morphological investigation of 
the crystals of copper sulphate, and its results 
are embodied in this chapter, and are expressed 
in concrete form in those derived f^om the par- 
ticularly excellent crystal chosen as the ty])ical 
example of a triclinic crystal. They agree quite 
well with the elements of Barker, so that it is 
certain that he and the author are unanimous as 
to the mode of setting up the crystal and the 
disposition of the axes, a conclusion which has 
been further confirmed by a friendly communica- 
tion from Mr, Barker. 


vm. 227. 

Measured Crystal of Copper 
Sulphate. 


OVO 


Kio. 228. — StereoKraphic 
Project Ion of Measured 
Crystal of Copp<*r Sul* 
l)hate. 


100 


A dozen crystals of \ the highest obtainable perfection 

were selected from among \ the best afforded by numerous 

different crops, and the \ best of all is the one chosen as 

the present example. It \ is represented in Fig. 227, the 

construction of which will \ be fully described in Chapter 

XXV. and is shown in \ Fig. 359. Its stcreographic pro- 
jection is given in Fig. \ 228, the construction of which 

will be described later in this cha[)ter. All the crystals 

examined presented one ’ property in common, namely, that 

the same* zone, always markedly 

a prismatic one, that is, it conferred by its elongated 

development a prismatic habit on the crystal, although 

the relative development . of the end-faces was very different 

in different crops. The ‘ crystals of the particular crop 

from which this example was selected were characterised by pre- 
dominatingly developed o-faces ; indeed in the cases of some of them 
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this face appeared at first si^t to be the only one at each end, although 
examination with a lens revealed smaller ones. 

The prismatically developed zone is arranged for descriptive pur- 
poses vertically, that is, its zone-axis is chosen as the direction of the 
vertical axis c. The two faces in it marked respectively a and h and 
their parallel fellows are chosen as th|^ pinakoids {100} and {010} ; thotwo 
parallel a-faces are not so broad as the two &-faces. The intermediate 
broader faces on each side of a, which cause more or less flattening of 
the prism, are considered as the two primary-prism forms p — {110} and 
p' = (1 10}, each consisting of a pair of parallel faces. In addition, the prism 
zone also includes a pair of parallel faces jp" of the form {120}. The 
stereographic projection is so arranged that this prism zone affords the 
primitive circle, that is, its zone plane is the plane of projection. 

The mode of measuring a crystal has now been so thoroughly dealt 
with in the examples taken in previous chapters to illustrate the other 
crystal-systems, that we may here pass on to give at once a concise 
record of the measurements obtained with the various zones on this typical 
triclinic crystal. The relation of the zones to each other will be obvious 
from the drawing of the crystal in Fig. 227 and its stereographic projection 
in Fig, 228. 

The Prism Zone. 


(Hrcle Headings. 


Angle.s. 


> 360" O'A 
6 306 56 A 
// 259 36 
p' 237 4 A 

a 205 56 
Ij) 179 55 A 
6 126 55 
79 45 

p' 57 9 A 

a 26 3 

ijj 0 OA 


bp 

p^p' 

p'a 

ap 

pb 

bp'' 

p"p 

p'a 

ap 


53 '= 

47 

22 

31 

26 

53 

47 

22 

31 

26 


4'A 
20 \ 

32 f 

® L 57 
V \nb 79 


hp' 69° 62' 


0 

SS) 

t] 


9 A 
1 


bp' 69 46 


p'p 57 
ab 79 


9 A 
7 


Circle Headings. 


[b 360° O'A 
i 315 35 A 
q 295 21 A 
c 265 43 
<?'238 12 
t' 220 47 
6 180 0 A 

t 135 30 A 
q 115 14 
r 85 37 
q' 58 7 

t' 40 34 
U 0 0 A 


Zone [be]. 


Angles. 


bt 44° 25'Al , 39' A 

tq 20 14 Aj^^ 
qc 29 38 1 , 

cq' 27 31 i 
q'f 17 25 1 

t'b 40 47 p 
bt 44 30 Al, _ 

20 10 n “ 

2^ ),,'57 


9 


\q'b5S 12 


tq 
qc 

cq' 27 30 
q't' 17 33 
t'b 40 34 


) 


q'h 58 7 


jftc 94° 17' 
|6c94 23 
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Oircle Readings. 


Angles. 


Circle Readings. 


Angles. 


Zone [aoq]. 


(a 360° O'A 
o 300 25 A 
(/•249 43 A 
a 180 0 

0 120 23 A 
q 69 43 A 
\a 0 0 A 


ao 59'’ 35'A 
oq 50 42 A 
qa 69 43 
ao 59 37 
oq 50 40 A 
qa 69 43 A 


(a 360° 0' 

8 290 47 
t 150 9 

-a 180 0 

« no 42 
/ 70 6 A 

\a 0 0 


Zone [««<]• 

as 69° 13' 
8t 40 38 
ia 70 9 

as 69 18 
St 40 36 
la 70 6 


Zone [at J. 


<a 360° O' 
t' 272 45 A 
«'238 59 A 
a 180 0 

t' 92 49 A 
«' 59 8 A 

0 0 


at' 87° 15' 
r«'33 46 A 
s'am 59 
at' 87 11 
<'./ 33 41 A 
a'a 59 8 


Zone {pot\. 

po 72" 2' 
ot 54 29 A 


[p 360" 0' 
o 287 58 A 
t 233 29 A 
p 179 58 A 
0 107 58 A 
t 53 23 A 

.J) 0 0 


ip 63 31 A 
j)o 72 0 A 

ot 54 35 A 
tp 53 23 


jb 360° O'A 
s' 8 A 

o 256 24 
s 234 37 A 

f’ 220 22 

b 180 0 
139 8 A 

0 76 19 A 

8 54 39 A 

r 40 23 A 
\6 0 1 A 


Zone [1)8 o |. 


hs' 40" 52'A 
s'o 62 44 
08 21 47 
8V 14 15 ) 

rb 40 22 j 
bs' 40 52 
s'o 62 49 A 
08 21 40 A 
sv 14 16 A) 
vb 40 22 A j 


sb 54° 37' 


.'•^^ 54 38 A 


(p' 360° 

0' 

q 276 

2 

\s 229 

57 A 

[p' 180 

OA 


Zone [p'qs]. 

p'q 83° 58' 
qs 46 5 

sp' 49 57 A 


The two faces of the basal pinakoicl c ~ {001} were so small and poorly reflecting 
that a satisfactory adjustment of the zone fac], in which no other faces besides a and c 
were present, was not possible, and consequently trustworthy measurements of the 
angle ac were not obtained. As the zone [bc\ did not depend for its adjustment on 
the c-faccs, excellent other faces being present, reliable measurements were obtained 
for the angles involving c in that zone. The faces of all forms other than c afforded 
excellent reflections, the chosen crystal being almost free from striation, so common 
in the prism zone of copper sulphate. 

In order to assist in following the relationship of these several 
zones an approximate stereographic projection had been constructed, but 
having now completed the measurements we are in a position to construct 
it accurately. The procedure for the construction of the projection for 
a triclinic crystal, which is the most general case that could be proposed 
owing to the entire absence of right angles, has been clearly set forth in 
Chapter VI., and an example there given. We shall proceed, therefore, 
on those lines. 

We firft draw the primitive circle. Its radius in the author’s original drawing, 
from which Fig. 228 was reproduced approximately half-size, was 55 millimetres. 
The brachy-pinakoid poles 6 =(010) and 5=(0l0) are inserted at the extremities of the 
horizontal diameter, which latter, however, should only be drawn in dotted line, as 
it is not the great circle of a zone, all the zones being obliquely inclined to each other. 
The poles of the succeeding faces in the prism zone, p, a, p', and p'^, are next inserted 
at their proper angular distances around the primitive circle, as indicated by the 
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prism -zone measurements. We have next to find the position of some pole situated 
not far from the centre, in order to l)e able to proceed to other zones. Usually the 
basal pinakoid c=(001) is the most convenient pole to find as it fulfils the desideratum 
of being near the centre, and is obviously the representative in the triclinic system of 
the basal plane which in the rectangular systems is situated at the centre itself. 
That course has been pursued in the examide, methyl triphenylpyrrholonc, worked 
out in Chapter VI. But in the case of qf)pper suli)hate it has just been pointed out 
that a satisfactory measurement of the primary angle between a = (100) and c = (001) 
was impossible. Wc shall subsequently show how the angle can be calculated from 
other trustworthy measurements, but we have not yet })rocceded to the description of 
the calculations. Moreover, the angle be, of which good measurements were obtained, 
and which would be the other angle required to enable us to fix the position of the 
pole c = (001), is greater than 90^, namely, 94“ 20', and is not, therefore, quite so 
convenient for the purj)r)ses of the calculation of the point B and the radius Be by 
the simple formulie of pages 98 and 99, Chapter VI. We shall, therefore, choose 
the pole (/ = (()ll) as the more convenient one for determination. 

Following the instructions given in Chapter VI., wc have the following data : 

y = 55 mm. ; 0 — — 43' ; — — 43'. 

We then draw the produced radii ()A and OB through 0 and a = (100) and through 
0 and b- (010), such that 

OA---- ’^^ = 158-7, and OB - -’’ =128-8. 

COS 0 cos q> 

Having thus found the points A and B, the calculated distances OA and OB being 
in millimetres, wo next find the radii kq and Idq of two little arcs, constructed from 
A and B as centres, which intersect at q and thus define the XJosition of that pole. 

By the formula? of Chapter VI., 

kq — r tan 0 = 148*8, and hq — r tan </> = 116*4. 

We then draw the two little arcs, with radius kq (in miilimotres) from A and with 
radius Bq from B, and insert the pole g = (011) at their point of intersection. 

We have then three points 6 = (010), 7 = (011), and 6~.(0T0) on the zone [65rl, and 
can at once construct the zonal arc by the usual method of drawing a circular arc to 
pass through three ]Joints. The other poles in the zone, f = (021), c = (00l), q' — {0il), 
and ^' = (021) are then to bo inserted at their proi)er x)ositions corrcs])onding to the 
measured angles. In order to do this, we first find the pole of the zone, by joining 
6 = (010) to the X)oint of intersection of the zone circle with the vertical diameter 
(drawn in dotted line exactly at right angles to the diameter bb) and i)roducing the 
line till it cuts the primitive circle, then marking off another point on that circle 90“ 
from this, and joining this last point to 6 = (010). Where this lino cuts the vertical 
diameter is the zonal pole P required. To find the positions of f, q, c, q\ and t' we 
mark off the observed angles along the lower half of the primitive circle, and join the 
points thus marked off to the pole 1* ; these lines will cut the zonal arc at the facial 
poles required. 

We can next draw zonal arcs terminating at a =(100) and its parallel fellow 
a = (T00) to pass through /, q, c, q\ and t\ resiKjctively as a third point. Only one 
further piece of construction is then needed in order to complete the i>rojection, namely, 
to fix the position of the zonal arc [6«o«'6], by determining the position of one of the 
poles on it, for the other j)oles will then also be fixed by the intersections of this arc 
with the arcs just drawn. The polo s' was taken for the purpose, the pole P' of the 
zone [at' s' a] being first found in a similar manner to P, the angle as' marked off from 
o=;(T0()) along the left half of the primitive circle and the point marked off joined to 
P', cutting the zonal arc at the facial polo s' required. We then have three points 
6 = (0l0), «' = (I21), and 6 = (010) on the zonal arc and can construct it, the poles 
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o-(Ill), and «-“(T21) being determined by the intersections with the arcs fn)in a 
through q and L If our construction has been an accurate one, it will then Im> found 
that another arc drawn to pass through the two p-poles and t will also pass through 
o=(Ill) ; also that arcs drawn to terminate at the two p'-poles and to pass respectively 
through c=(001), g=(0ll), and <=(021) will also pass through o - (111), (T21), and 
t;=:(131) in the several cases, and further, that the zone also passes throiigh 

V, Th§ zone [ac] contains no other poles thaji a = ( 1 00), c = (00 1 ), and a (100), but it 
should be drawn, being a primary zone. Having drawn all these zonal arcs and 
labelled the facial polos with their proper indices, the stereographic projection is 
completed, and what appeared at first sight to be a difficult geometrical i)roblem is 
found in reality to be remarkably simple. 

The v-faces (131) and (131) are not shown on the drawing of the 
crystal, Fig. 227, as it was found that they would only aj)pear as a 
line in each case truncating the little edges hs at the top riglit and lower 
left corners of the crystal, the line of sight being i)arallel to the faces ; 
they were very small, but gave excellent reflections of the signal. 

The indices of the face v are readily found l)y cToss-inultipIication 
of any two of the three zones at the intersection of vvhieh it lies; for 
instance, the zones [tp] and [hft]. 

021021 
XXX 

1 1 0 I 1 0 

0 10 0 10 

XXX 

121121 

The indices of p", s, and s' will all be found to be correct as 
given, when we come to the use of the anharmonie ratio of four poles 
in a zone involving each of them, for the calculation of the angles, 
assuming the indices in the first place, as these forms liave been ])re- 
viously observed by former investigators and their descriptions olmously 
tallied. The indices {131} of the form v above found by cross-multi- 
plication will be sliown to be further confirmed by the calculation of the 
angles involving it from the anharmonie ratio, in the case of one of the 
zones. The prism {130} observed by Barker was not developed on any 
of the crystals obtained by the author, nor was the form 131 which had 
been observed in the year 1905 by Boeris. 

The results of the measurements given in detail in the foregoing 
description of the practical work on this typical crystal of copper sulphate 
will be found tabulated at the end of the chapter, the mean value of 
the two individual values obtained for each angle, derived from the centro- 
symmetrically parallef faces, being taken as the observed angle. The 
calculated values are given alongside, and to these calculations we will 
now proceed. Although they are the most difficult that have to be 
tackled, right angles being entirely absent, they will all be found to be 
quite readily carried out with the aid of the few formulae of Chapter VII., 
and the anharmonie ratio of Chapter VI. 


[fI2J 

112 112 

XXX (131) 
1 0 1 1 0 I 

Lioi] 
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The Calculations— Basal Angles. — In accordance with the explanation 
in Chapter VI I. , five basal angles are required for the calculation of 
the elements and the remaining angles, in the case (the general one) of a 
triclinic crystal. The following five were selecjtcd as having been measured 
with particularly good faces : 

2>p' = (010) (110) = 69M9', 

7)'j> = (ll0) : (110) =57° 9', By difference from 180°, 6jo = 53° 2'. 
hq =(010): (Oil) =6^43', 

V-(010):(0J1)=58° 10\ „ „ g(?' = 57°7'. 

(tq =(100) : (Oil) =69° 43'. 

The j)rocedure will be, to begin by employing the first two basal 
angles to find all the other angles in the primitive-circle zone, then to 
use the third and fourth to calculate the angles in the zone [bqc ] ; for 
both zones the method will be the use of the anharmonic ratio of four 
poles. Having calculated all the angles in these two important zones 
we can employ the fifth basal angle along with two of those already 
determined for the calculation of the angle at h between the two zones, 
which is the element and with the aid of that we can further con- 
nect the two zones by the determination of the arc ac. Knowing then 
the three primary angles ab, Ijc, and ac, as well as jS the angle at b, we can 
readily calculate the two other angular elements a and y, which are the 
angles respectively at a and at c. The data then accumulated will also 
be found to be ample to enable us to calculate the ratio of the axes, 
a :b : c, 

A few other calculations on similar lines will finally enable us to 
determine all the other angles which have been measured. 

Primitive circle zone. To find «!»=:( 100) : (010). 

Wo employ tlie anharmonic ratio of the four poles b, p, a, p\ which we can write 
down directly from the data given in Fig. 229. 

010 ITO 

bfOlO . 

sin bp ^ sin p'a _ 1 10 10 0 
sin ba sin p'p 0 10 110 

5£P2' X X 

100 110 

sin 53° 2' sin p'a _T 1 _ 1 
sin 6a sin 57° 9' 12 2 
sin p'a_ sin 57° 9' 

a^iOO ^ 67^ sin ba 2 sin 53° 2' ~ 

as suggested in formula (a) on page 91, Chapter VI. 

^ = 27° 44'. 

Then, from formula (e) of Chapter VI., page 92, wfe have : 

. ba-p'a . ba+p'a ^ 
tan • ~ ~ =taii — ^ — » tan (45° - $) 

=ten66'“6i'.taiil7“16' 

~2^'“=:24“0i': ba-p'a^4S° y. 


Fig. 229. 
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We have now, therefore, ba -f p'a = 1 10® 11' 

6a -/a = 48® 1'. 

By addition 2a6 = 158® 12', and ab =:7d® 6'. 

And by subtraction 2ap*= 62° 10', and o;/ = 31® 5 '. 

By difference also ap ~ — ^7° 9' ~ 31° 5' ~ 26® 4'. 


To find 6p"— (010) : (120). The four polos of which we use the anharmonic ratio 
are shown in Fig. 230, from whicli we get : 


010 100 

sin 6;/ ^ sin 1 201l0 1 1 1 

sin bj/ sin aj/ 0 10 10 6~ 1 2 2 

X X 

»oro 


110 1 ”2 0 


68r49' 

sin 6// sin 6p' sin 69° 49' , ^ ^ 

sinaF'"^ siiVo;/'";! sin 31 ^’ ^ ' 

p". i5o 


tan -=Un • ten (45'>-») 

Uo 


= tan SO" 27'. ten 2° 44'. 

— - ., -—-3° 18.1' i ap" - 37'. 

100 

ar 6 

100’64’ 

We have now ap" + 6p" = 100® 54' 

a//'-6p" = G® 37'. 

By subtraction 26//' — 94® 17', and 6//' — 47° 9'. 

Then also j/p' -- 6p' - bp" - 69® 49' - 47® 9' - 22® 40'. 

Fia. 

230. 


This completes the zone of the primitive circle, the prism zone. 


Zone [Aco]. To find bt —(010) : (021). 

The four poles are set out in Fig. 231, and their anharmonic ratio is : 


010 


021 


>64 43 


qlOll 


gfi07i 

Fig. 231. 


0 10 011 

X X _ 

sin ^ sm 0 2 I Oil ] 

sin bq .sin q't 0 10 0 I 1 ~ 1 3 ”3* 

0 1 ^ 0 2^1 


sin bt _2 sin 64® 43' 
sin ~ 3 sin 57® 7'" 


tan e. ^^35® 40'. 


o t 

^ q t - bt 

tan - — — - 

•51 7 

2 

iaTlo' 

1 

1 I 


, q't^bt ^ 

:tan - . • tan (45 


■ 0 ), 


-=tan 60® 55' tan 9° 20'. 

= 16® 28', q't - 6< = 32® 56'. 


We now kno^ that : 

By subtraction 
Then also ; 


• f/4H- 6^ = 121® 50', 
q'l-bt^ 32® 56'. 

26f = 88® 54', and 6f =44® 27'. 
tq=^bq-bt = 64® 43' - 44° 27' = 20° 16'. 


To find 6c . (010) : (001). 

The four poles the anharmonic ratio of which we use are diagrammaticaily set 
out in Fig. 232. The ratio is as follows ; 

VOL. I 


U 
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PAM 1 


bfOlO 


6^43' 


0« 

ofoOl 

STso' 

Fig. 232. 

By addition 

and by subtraction 

Moreover, 


010 011 
X X 

sin 64° 43^ sin q 'c _ 0 1 1 0 0 1 _ 1 ^ 
sin be sin 67° 7' 010 Oil 1 1 2 

0 0 ^ Oil 

sin q'c _ sin 57° 7' 
sin be % sin 64° 43' 

tan ■ tan (46° -tf), 

=tan 60° 66' tan 20° 6i', 
i{6c -?'c)=33° 20', and bc-q’e=66° 40' 


5 , = tan 9. 9=24° 641'. 


The following are now, therefore, known : 
6c + 9r'c = 121°60' 
be-q'e= 66° 40'. 

26c = 188° 30', and 6c = 94° IB', 
2q'c= 66° 10', and q'c=Vl° 36'. 
cq=qq’ - cq' = 5T r - 27° 36' = 29° 82'. 


To find *<' = (010) : (021). 

The anharmonic ratio to bo used will be clear from Fig. 233. 

010 001 oro 

sin W sin 27° 35' 0 2 1 OT 1 I 1_1 
sin 58° 10' sin ct' "OlO 001 'I 2~2 


Oil 02l 


sin bl' _ sin 6^° ^Oj^ 
sin c«'~2 slh 27°'35' 


)0Sl 


tan ^ 2 ^ - = tan • tan (45° - 9) = tan 42° 521' • tan 2° 28'. 9 ^ ® ^ f 


l(c('-6t')=2° 171'. 


6^10' 


Tfdii 


The known data are now : «lnn 4 

c<' + 6t' = 86°45' 85°45' 

ct'-bi'= 4° 35'. Fig. 233. 

Subtracting ; 26^' = 81° 10', and 6<' = 40° 36'. 

Also : t'q' = bq' - bt' = 58° 10' - 40° 35' = 17° 36'. 

This completes the calculation of the second important zone [ftg'c]. 


To find the angle at b between these two zones, that is, p, knowing the three sides 
of the triangle aqb containing it. 

We employ formula (a) on page 109, Chapter VII. The three sides are : 

aq= 69° 43' 
bq=: 64° 43' 
a6= 79° 6' 


sum =213° 32' and tf = J sum = 106° 46' 

42° 3' 27° 40' 

2 (106° 46' -64° 43') . sin (106° 46' -79° 6') 

2“ sin 64° 43' . sin 79° 6' 

1 = 36° 17', and )J = 72° 84'. 

The ui)per front angle between the axes a and c is the supplementary axial angle 
/S = 107° 26'. 
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To find : (001) in the tnongie abc, knowing the two sides 6cs94*’ 15^ and 

6^ and the included angle at 6=72^ 34^ by the formulad (6) of page 109, 
Chapter VII. 

tan 9=tan 79° 6' . cos 72° 34' ; cos ae = ~ 

COS 0 

e==57^ 16'. oc^TS* 47'. 


Wo*are now in a position to be able tc^oaloulate the other two axial angles 
a and % for we know all three sides of the primary triangle adc, namely, ab=79^ 6', 
6c =94° 16', and ac = 73° 47'. 

ab= 79° 6' 

6c= 94 15 

To find a. ac= 73 47 

By formula («) of Chapter VII. : 

49° 47' 44° 28' sum = 247 8 

. a a sin ( 123° 34' - 73° 47') . sin ( 123° 34' - 79° 6') } sum = 123 34 

2- sill 73° 47' . sin 79° 6' 

1=48° 62', and o=97° 44 '. 


The upper right-hand angle between the axes 6 and c is the supplementary axial 
angle a = 82° 16'. 

To find 7. 

29° 19' 49° 47' 

. a 7_sin (123° 34' -94° 16') . sin (123° 34' -^3° 47') 

sm - gin 040 73047; - 

or cos 4° 1 5'. 

^-^38° 40', and 7 = 77° 20'. 

The front right-hand angle between the axes a and b is the supplementary axial 
angle 7 = 102° 40'. 

Wo have thus completed the calculation of the three axial angles a, and 7. 

To find the axial ratio we require to find first the four angles, x» i'* ^^d 0 in 

accordance with Chapter VII. They are shown in Fig. 64, page 111. 

Wo can at once find x f knowing, as we do, the three sides of each of the 

triangles ahq and acq. 

In the triangle abq half the sum of the sides has already been shown to be 106° 46', 
and the three sides are ttg = 69° 43', 6g=64° 43', a6 = 79° 6'. 

37° 3' 27° 40' 

. 2X sin (106° 46' -69° 43') . sin (106° 46' -79° 6') 

®*“ 2“ 'sin 09° 43'. sin 79° 6' 


1=33° 27', and x^S*' »*'• 

In the triangle acq the three sides are ac=73° 47', eg* = 29° 32', and ogf=69° 43'. 
The sum of these is 173° 2' and half the sum = 86° 31'. 


16° 48' 


12° 44' 


0_^8in (86° 31' -69° 43') . sin (86° 31' -73° 47') 

2 “ " ' sin 69° 43' . sin 73° 47' 

• 1 = 15° ^5i', and f = 30° 61'. 

^ sin 0 sin 30° 51' 

Then by page 111, Chapter Vll. : j -^nrx“8in M° 6? ‘ 

Before we can calculate $ and </>, and so a/6 (which we must 


And 


€:p=(001) : (110) from the triangle bep, knowing the two sides 6c = 94° 15' and 
6p=63° 2', and also the included angle /3=72° 34'. 
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By formula (6) X)age 109, Chapter VII. : 

tan ^ = tan 53° 2' . cos 72° 34' ; cos cp = 


cos 53'^ 2 ^ . cos (9 4° 15' - 0) 
cos d 


e = 2V 42'. 48'. 

Now to find B and <p knowing the three sides of each of the triangles acp and bcp. 


aep, 

ac=: 73M7' 
cp— 78 48 
aj) =20 4 


bcp. 

bc= 94° 16^ 
cp= 78 48 
bp = 53 2 


sum = 178 39 sum =226 5 

Jsum= 89 20 ^ sum = 113 3 

15° 33' 10° 32' 

. 2 ^ __Hin (89° 20' ^73° 47') . sin (89° 20' - 78° 48') 
®“* 2“ ' sin 73° 47' . aiu 78° 48' 

1 = 13° 11', and «=26° 22'. 

18° 48' 34° 15' 

. , ?i_sin (113° 3' -94° 15') . sin (113° 3'-78° 48') 

2 - ■ sin 94° 15' sin'''78° 48*' 

or cos 4° 15' 

1=25° 30', and 0 = 61° O'. 

rru t 111 nu i. triT i « sin ^ sin 20° 22' 

Then from pace 111, Chapter VII., we have : t= r ™ = -- o ^-7 
^ ® ^ 6 sin 0 sm 51° 0' 

a/b = 0*6716. 

Hence the ratio of the axes is : a : b : c = 0*6716 : 1 : 0*6675. 


Having now calculated all the elements of the crystal, as well as 
all the angles in the three primary zones [ah], [he], and [ac], we have 
only to calculate the angles in the other zones in order to conifilete the 
work on the crystal. We shall take the various angles now in the order 
of convenience of calculation, not necessarily a complete zone at a time. 


To find pt ~{iio ) : (021), from the triangle bpt, knowing the two sides 6<=44° 27' 
and 6p = 53° 2', and the included angle /3 = 72° 34'. 

t. a 4. A 40 O'-' rroo OA' 4 COH 44° 27' . COS (53° 2' - ^) 

tan ^ = tan 44° 27 . cos 72° 34 ; cos pt -~ - 

cos 0 

0 = 10° 23'. p« = 63°21'. 

To find «^ = (100) : (021), from the triangle abt, knowing the two sides a6 = 79° 6', 
and =44° 27', and the included angle /3 = 72° 34'. 

tan 9 = tan 44° 27' . cos 72° 34' ; cos = ^ 

cos B 

0 = 16° 23' as above calculated, at — 10° 4'. 

To find af' = (100) : (021), from the triangle 6=(0T0) : f' = (021) : a = (100), knowing 
the two sides 6^' = 40° 35' and ah = 100° 54', and the included Angle /3 = 72° .?4' [the angle 
at 6 = (010), which is of course equal to that at 6 = (010)J. 

tan 9 = tan 40° 35' . cos 72° 34' j cos ~ 

COS 0 


0 = 14° 24'. 


ci<' = 87° 16'. 


To find p'g=(li0) : (Oil), from the triangle 6 =(010) : ^ = (011) : p' = (110), knowing 
5^ = 115° 17', 5p'=09° 49', and /3 -72° 34'. 
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* 4 . cno 1^00 *%At * cos 69® 49 . cos (116 17 

tan tan 69® 49 . cos 72° 34'; ccmp q- V' 

^ cos ^ 


^= 39 ° 11 '. 


p'q = SS° 62'. 


We now come to the more difficult part of this calculation. So far, 
we have been able to proceed straightforwardly, triangles with three 
known elements, or anharmonic ratios, lying clearly before us. It will 
be found that the next step may most conveniently be the calculation 
of the two sides qs and st in the triangle (Oil) : 6‘== ( 121) : (021), 
although we at present only know one element, the side qt = 20"^ 16'. But 
the angle at q is equal to the angle at q in the last triangle considered, 
hqp\ and the angle at t is similarly the same as that at t in the triangle 
6 = (010) : ^ = (021) ; a = (l(X)). Now these angles at q and t can be readily 
calculated from the two triangles referred to, in which more than an 
adequate number of elements are known, so we proceed first to these two 
calculations. 


To find the angle at g — (Oil) in the triangle 6 -(010) : (/ — (Oil) — (Oil), from 
the throe following elements summed in the left column, and to find the angle at 
# = (021) in the triangle abt from the three known elements summed in the right 
column below. 


hq =115° 17' 
69 49 
(//)' = 83 52 


a6= 79° G' 
6(= 44 27 
ai= 70 4 


sum = 268 68 sum =193 37 

i sum = 134 29 i sum = 96 49 

19° 12' 50° 37' 

2 7_Hin (134° 29' - 115° 17') . sin (134° 29' 83° 52') 
*“* 2 ^ sm 1 18“ 1 7' . sill 83“ 52' 

or cos 25° 17' 

I --=32° 7', and q' = 64° 14'. 

52° 22' 26° 45' 

. 2 # sin (96° 49' -44° 27') . sin (96° 49' -70° 4') 

2“' ' sin 44° 27'. sin 70° ~4' , 

^r-47°23', and #-94° 46'. 


To find now qrs = (011) : (121) and s#~ (l21) ; (021), knowing the side ql-2(P 16' 
and tlw two angles adjacent to it (/ = 64° 14' and # = 94° 46'. 

We here for the first time emx>loy the formula (c) of page 109, OJhaiiter Vll. 

30° 32' 


By addition 
By subtraction 


tan 


1/ 1(94° 46'~64° 14') 

J((/« + 5#)-^;^- i(94° 46' + 64° 14') ’ ^ 


159° 0' 

^ 

"sin 79° 30' 


ban * tan 10® 8'. 


J{^5 + «#)=43® 25' ; to5-«#) = 2® 44*'. 
qs + st =86° 50' 
qs^st =: 5° 29'. 

2qs^92° 19', and g« = 46® 9' 

2s# =81® 21', and s# = 40° 40'. 
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Then further : ap' = 180*^ ~ {p'q + qa) = 180** - (83® 52' + 46® 9') = 49® 59'. 

Also : a« = 180® - (of + to) = 180® - (70® 4' + 40® 40') = 69® 16'. 

To find hs =(010) : (121)» from the triangle ap'h, knowing the two sides sj9'=:49® 59'» 
and 6 jp'=: 69® 49', and first finding the included angle at />' from the triangle aqp' in 
which all three sides are known as follows : 

ajp'= 31® 6^ 

35'g= 83 62 
og = 69 43 


sum = 184 40 J sum =92® 20'. 

8® 28' 61° 16' 

• 2 y^8in( 92° 20' -83® 62') . sin j92° 20' - 31® 6') 
2 sin 83® 62' . sin 31® 6' 

=30° 6', and /=60° 12'. 

Then : tan tf =tan 49° 69' . cos 60° 12' ; cos 

cos d 


=30® 37'. 


6 « = 64 ® 87 '. 


To find ba' and aa* should be our next task, from the triangle a =(i00) : 6 =(0T0) : 
s' = (1 21), but at present we only know one element in it, the side aft = 79° 6'. But 
we can find the adjacent angles at a and ft, the former from the triangle abt' and the 
latter from the triangle ftsp', knowing the three sides in each case. We shall 
proceed, therefore, first to find these two angles, the three sides being summed as 
under in the two cases : 


Triangle abt\ 
aft =100® 64' 
o«'= 87 16 
ftr= 40 35 


Triangle hftp\ 
ba = 64° 37' 
«;>'= 49 69 
bp' ~ 69 49 


sum = 228 44 sum = 174 26 

J sum =114 22 J8um= 87 13 

13® 28' 27® 7' 

. sj a__sin (114® 22' -100® 64'). sin (114° 22' -87° 16') 
2~’ ■' sin'lTO°64'.'8in87° 15'. 

15 = 19° 12', and 0=88° 24'. 

A 

32® 36' 17® 24' 

• 3 ^ 13' - 69® 49') 

2 sin 64° 37' . sin 69“ 49' 

1=27® 19', and ft =54® 88'. 


W® are now in a position to proceed with the calculation of b8'=(oiO) : (121) and 
«*'=(100) : (121) from the triangle a=(T00) : ft=(0l0) ; s'=(T21), knowing the side 
oft =79® 6' and the two adjacent angles a =38® 24' and ft =64® 38', employing the 
formula (c) of page 109, Chapter VIL * < 


tan i(as' + 6s') = 


16® 14' 

cos J(64® 38' -38® 24') 
cos i(64® 38'+38°24') 


93® 2' 


tan 39® 33' 


tan J(a#' - fts') = 


sin 8° 7' 
sin 46® 31' 


tan 39® 33'. 
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Hence, 

and 

Adding, 
Subtracting, 
Then : 

Also : • 


l(fl/ + ') = 49® 65'. i(a« ~ bs') = 9® 8'. 
aa'+bs' = 99® 60' 
as'^ba' = 18® 16'. 

2<m' =118® 6', and gw' = 69® S'. 

2b8' = 81® 34', and 6/ =40® 47'. 

ar = 180® - (a«' + at') = 180° - (59® 3' + 87° 15') = S3® 42'. 
a'a =180° -(6a' + 65) =180®-y0° 47' + 54° 37') = 84® 36'. 


We are now in a position to complete the calculation of the angles in the zone 
[6ao] by finding so and a'o, and thus determining the position of tlic primary pyramid 
o=(Ill), employing our knowledge of 6a' and a'a in the anharmonic ratio of the four 
poles 6 = (0l0), a' = (l2l), o=(lll), and a =(121). The conditions are shown in Fig. 
234, and the ratio runs as under : 


010 121 

X X 

sin ha* ^ sin ao l 2 1 1 1 1 _T ^ 1 
sin bo sin aa' “010 1 2l! “ 1 4* 

X X 

Til 121 


Then : 


We then have 
and 

By addition, 
by subtraction, 
Then 


8in ao_ s in 8 4° 36' _ 
sin ”6o“4 sSTo® 47'“ 

0=20° 51 J'. 

tan l{bo- ao) =tan |(6o + ao) . tan 45° - 6' 
=tan 62° 44' . tan 24° 8^'. 
l(6o-so)= 40°57i'. 
bo + 80 =125° 23', 

6o-ao = 81® 55'. 

26o =207° 18' and 60 = 103° 39' ; 

280 = 43°28'andao= 21° 44'. 

a'o = 60 -6a' = 103° 39' -40° 47' -62° 62'. 


OTO 




oiill 


i2i 


4(f47’ 




12<f23f 

FIQ. 234. 


To find 6k=(010) :(i31) and v* = (131) :(i21). The indices of the form v have 
been shown to be {131}, from its position at the intersection of the zones [6ao] and [p't]. 
We can find the x:)osition of either of the two jjarallcl v-faccs in the zone [6aoJ from the 
anharmonic ratio, the conditions for which are set forth in Fig. 235. The ratio is as 
under : 


bfOlO 


V Aldl 


121 


oAlil 


64’ 37 




FlO. 235. 

Adding, 

Subtracting, 


010 111 

X _ X _ 

sin bv sin oa_i 3 1 1 ? 1 , 

sin 6a sin ov 0 10 111 1 2 2 

X X 

121 131 

=tan9'. fl=47°45'. 

sin ov 2 sin 21 44 

tan i(o» - = tan i(ov + 6v) . tan (46" - «) 

= tan 38° 101'. tan (-2° 45') 
• = - (tan 38° 101' . tan 2" ■45') 

1(00 -M= -2° 10', 

and 00 — 6o= — 4° 20', 

or 6o -00=4° 20'. 

Wo also have 6o + oo=76° 21'. 

26o =80° 41', and 6o=40° 31'. 
2oo =72° 1', and oo=3«° O'. 
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Then also ; vs —ov-os^ 30 ** 0 ' - 21 ® 44 ' = 14 ® 16 


This completes the important zone [6«o]. 


To find ao ~ (100) : (111), knowing two sides and the included angle of the triangle 
a=(T00): 6 “(010): o-^(TU), namely, «6 = 100® 64', 60 = 76® 21', and the angle at 
6 “64® 38'. The angle ho is the supplement of the angle ho just found. 


tan B =tan 76® 21' . cos 64® 38' 


cos 76® 21'. 
cos ao~ 


cos (1^00^64' -^)^ 
cos 0 


^ = 67° 14'. ao = 59® 30'. 


Then : o(/--=180° -(ao + a^) = 180° -(.59® 30' + 69® 43')=50® 47'. 


There is one more measured angle to calculate, namely, po = {i 10) : (ill), from the 
triangle p = (IIO) : o = (lll) ; 6 = (0i0), of which we know the two sides p6 = 53° 2' and 
6o = 103° 39', and the included angle at 6 = 64® 38'. 


tan ^ =tan 63® 2' . cos 64° 38' ; cos po - 

^=37® ,34'. po = 72®6'. 


cos 63®_2' . cos (103® 39'-<?) 
cos 0 


Then also ot = 180® - (po + pt) = 180® - (72® 6' -f .53° 21') “ 64° 34'. 


This finally completes the calculations for copper sulphate. 

They have been longer than in the cases of the typical crystals of 
the systems of higher symmetry, and their relative difficulty has been 
about as great as will ever be met with, except perhaps in the cases of 
crystals exceptionally rich in faces belonging to forms of higher indices. 
Yet they have all proved perfectly straightforward, and the few 
formulae given in Chai)ter VJI. and the anharmonic ratio of Chapter VI. 
have sufficed to carry them out completely. This should prove a source 
of satisfaction to all who endeavour to follow the lines of progress in 
crystallography laid down in this book, for it demonstrates that if the 
few principles and the small amount of simple mathematics indicated in 
those two chapters have been mastered, all difliculties will have passed 
away. Even in the cases of the investigations of such exceptionally rich 
crystals as have just been alluded to, any additional formula will only 
be required for the calculation of one or two angles, and will be one or 
other of the formulae of spherical trigonometry not included in Chapter 
VII., but which are given in every elementary text -book on that 
subject. 

The mean angular values derived from the whole twelve crystals 
measured were so nearly identical with those derived from the typical 
crystal alone, that only the latter are included in the final table of 
angles and elements which will now be given. For instance, 12 
independent irreproachable values of the angle *6< = (010) : (021) were 
obtained, all within the limits 44° 24' to 44° 32', and the mean 
was 44° 28', identical with the mean value of the two measurements 
on the typical crystal. We can thus rely with full confidence on the 
observed values derived from the best individual crystal, which in this 
case is the example chosen to represent typical triclinic symmetry. 
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SUMMAKY OF RESULTS FOR CRYSTAL OF CoPPER SULPHATE 
CUSO 4 • 5 H 2 O. 


Crystal-system : Triclinic. Class : jpinakoidal-holohedral. 

Habit : prismatic. 

Axial Angles : a = 82° 16', jS = 107° 26', y = 102° 40'. 

Ratio of Axes : a:b: 0=0-5715 : 1 : 0-5575. 

Forms observed: a = {100}, 2;-{010}, c = {001}, ^;=1110}, ^^'-{llO), 

p" = { 120 }, ^-{ 011 }, r/ = { 011 }, « = -j 021 }, r=[ 021 }, () = { 111 }, 5 = {121 , 

s' = {T 21 }, i;=[131}. 

Each of these forms consists of a pair of parallel faces, or pinakoid, 
only, in accordance with holohedral triclinic symmetry. 

The prism zone was always the most prominently developed, on 
the crystals of the numerous crops examined by the author, and 
usually the two primary prismatic pinakoids p = { 110 } and p' = {\ 10 } were 
represented by the largest faces in it, although the brachy-jjinakoid faces 
h = (() 10 ) and h = ( 010 ) were occasionally quite as broad. The two faces 
of the macro-pinakoid a = { 100 } were generally narrower. The faces 
of the secondary prismatic pinakoid ^/' = { 120 } were generally well- 
developed, although sometimes narrow. The prismatic pinakoid {130} 
observed by Barker was never mot with on the dozen crystals measured, 
of which the typical crystal here described was the most perfect. Of 
the end-forms the two parallel faces of the primary pyramidal pinakoid 
o=[lll} were usually predominating, but the crystals of certain crops 
showed instead a more prominent development of the two forms < = { 021 } 
and 5=={1 21}, or t and 6 *' = {1 21 }. The basal pinakoid c = {001} was very 
small, and in fact was only found with measurable faces on one crystal, the 
typical one chosen as example. 

The elements found by Barker, as given by von Groth on page 349 
of the fourth edition of his Physikalische Knjstallographie, and also on 
page 419 of his Chemische Krystallographie^ Part IT., 1908, the details 
being unpublished, are : a = 82° 5', j 8 = 107° 8 ', y = 102° 41' ; and a:h:c 
=0-5721 : 1 : 0-5554. If we assume that Kupffer’s values for a and y 
are the supplements of the real axial angles, while his value for jS is the 
real value, then his corrected real values would stand as follows: 
a = 82° 21 ', j 8 = 106° 49', y = 102° 23'. The values of all three observers 
are then not far removed from cac^h other, considering the difficulty of 
obtaining absolutely perfect crystals, and the general agreement between 
the values jiow given by the author and those of Barker is fairly satis- 
factory, anti shows that no error has been made in regard to the recognition 
of the various faces in the two descriptions. 

The interfacial angles are given in the accompanying table, in 
which the mean observed values derived from the typical perfect crystal 
are set down alongside the calculated values. The agreement of the two 
columns affords the final proof of the trustworthiness of the results. 
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Oeystal Angles of Copper Sulphate. 


Angle. 

No. of 
Measure- 
inentH. 

Limits. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

Difference. 

/ a6=:100:010 

2 

79° lP^-79° r 

79° 4' 

79° 6' 

• 2' 


6})=010: no 

2 

53 0 ~53 4 

63 2 

53 2 

0 


i3O=.U0: 100 

2 

26 1 -26 3 

26 2 

26 4 

2 


op' = 100: no 

2 

31 6-31 8 

31 7 

31 5 

2 


l>jo' = 110 : ITO 

2 

67 9-67 9 

57 9 

* 

. . 


p'p' = ll0 : 120 

2 

22 32-22 36 

22 34 

22 40 

6 


p'6 = 120:010 

2 

47 10-47 20 

47 15 

47 9 

6 


p'6 = ll0:0l0 

2 

69 46-69 52 

69 49 

♦ 

•• 


6c=010:001 

2 

94 17-94 23 

94 20 

94 15 

5 


61=010:021 

2 

44 25-44 30 

44 28 

44 27 

1 


<j=021 :011 

2 

20 14-20 16 

20 15 

20 16 

1 


6}=010:011 

2 

64 39-64 46 

64 43 

* 

. . 


gc = 011 :001 

2 

29 37-29 38 

29 37 

29 32 

6 


eg' =001 : on 

2 

27 30-27 31 

27 31 

27 35 

4 


gg'=011:0ri 

2 

57 7 -67 9 

67 8 

57 7 

1 


g'<'=0ll :021 

2 

17 25-17 33 

17 29 

17 35 

6 


^'6=021 : OiO 

2 

40 34-40 47 

40 41 

40 35 

6 


g'6=011:010 

2 

58 7 -58 12 

58 10 

♦ 

** 

ac = 100 : 001 

- 

• * 

•• 

73 47 



r 0 ^ = 100:011 

2 

69 43-69 43 

69 43 

* 



go=011 :Ill 

2 

50 40 -50 42 

60 41 

60 47 

6 


00 = 111 : loo 

2 

69 35-59 37 

69 36 

69 30 

6 


a< = 100:021 

2 

70 6-70 9 

70 7 

70 4 

3 

- 

to =021 : 121 

2 

40 36-40 38 

40 37 

40 40 

3 


80 = 121:100 

2 

69 13-69 18 

69 16 

69 16 

0 


al' = 100 : 021 

2 

87 11-87 15 

87 13 

87 15 

2 

. 

/V = 021:121 

2 

33 41-33 46 

33 43 

33 42 

1 


«'o=l21:i00 

2 

68 59-69 8 

59 4 

59 3 

1 


6u=010:T31 

2 

40 22 -40 22 

40 22 

40 21 

1 


t»=i31:l21 

2 

14 16-14 16 

14 15 

14 16 

1 


6«=010:121 

2 

64 37 -64 38 

64 38 

64 37 

1 


jo = 121 ; 111 

2 

21 40-21 47 

21 43 

21 44 

1 


08'=I11:I21 

2 

62 44 -62 49 

62 47 

62 52 

6 


L «'6 = 121;010 

2 

40 62-40 62 

40 62 

40 47 

6 

pc = 110;001 

• « 

. . 

• • 

78 48 

•• 

/ i)i = 110:021 

2 

63 23-63 31 

63 27 

63 21 

6 


to=021:Ill 

2 

64 29-64 35 

64 32 

64 34 

2 

1 

= 111:110 

2 

72 0 -72 2 

72 1 

72 5 

4 

( p'?=ll0:011 

1 


83 58 

83 62 

6 

4 5»=0U!l21 

1 

, , 

46 6 

46 9 , 

4 


1 

• • 

49 67 

49 69 • 

2 


The angles marked with an asterisk are the five angles required by 
triclinic symmetry as the basis of the calculations. 



CHAPTER XX 


HEXAGONAL SYSTEM 


Throe egnal crystallographic axes lying in the same (horizontal) plane and 
incUned at 60° to each other, and a fourth (principal or vertical) axis 
perpendicular to them and of different length. 

Characterised by a hexagonal axis of symmetry, with or without 
also 6 digonal axes of symmetry perpendicular to it, an equatorial 
plane of symmetry which contains the latter if present, and 6 symmetry 
planes intersecting in the hexagonal axis which then becomes 
dihexagonal. 


+Aj 


-A( 


The hexagonal system bears the unique distinction of having its 
crystals referred to four instead of three morjdiological axes. It is 
analogous to the tetragonal system in possessing a vertical axis of 
special character, to which the like term of “ principal axis ” is given. 
But instead of the two equal rectangular horizontal axes lying in the 
equatorial plane in the case of the tetragonal system, we have now in 
the hexagonal system three equal axes inclined at 60°. The natural result 
of there being four axes is that there are four index numbers in the symbol 
of each form, namely {hiU}, I referring as usual to the vertical axis. 

The arrangement of the three horizontal axes is shown in Fig. 236. 
They are conveniently lettered Aj, Ag, and Aj. The axis Aj is tlie one 
which emerges in front somewhat to 
the left, and its back half is of negative 
sign, the front half being positive ; the 
axis A 2 runs right-and-left parallel to 
the edge of the paper, and its right 

half is the positive one ; the A 3 axis -ai 

runs between the Aj and A 3 axes, at 
60° to both, and its positive part is the 
back half, emerging towards the back- 
left corner* of the page. The vertical 
axis is represented in plan by the 
central point. This particular arrange- 
ment of axes and of the signs of their two halves is chosen because it 
bears a definite .and interesting relationship to the three axes of the 
trigonal system, which has formerly been regarded as merely a hemi- 
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hedral form of the hexagonal system. The relationship will be discussed 
in Chapter XXII. in connection with the trigonal system. 

Great confusion has been introduced into the description of hexagonal 
forms owing to the fact that no less than five different kinds of axes 
have from time to time been proposed and employed. The purely 
Millerian method referred to three axes is admirably suited • to the 
description of trigonal forms, and in this book will be employed with 
and reserved for such forms, while the four-axial method above defined, 
suggested by Bravais and commonly known as the Bravais-Miller method, 
will be used for the fully hexagonal forms. 

Although two out of the three equatorial axes inclined at 60°, together 
with the vertical axis, are alone adequate for the purpose of defining 
the position of a face, still if we refer the faces to these three axes only 
we are confronted with the grave disadvantage that for the three primary 
faces, and in general for the different faces of any one and the same form, 
we obtain symbols of a totally different character, incapable of being 
represented by a single form symbol. Thus the three primary faces 
would have the indices (111), (TOl), and (Oil). It was only to be expected 
that this should be so, for the two axes would have to be quite arbitrarily 
chosen from amongst the three, as the latter have all the same value 
and are all equally entitled to be chosen. Hence, it is only by considering 
all three horizontal equatorial axes, together with the vertical axis, making 
four altogether, as the crystallographic axes, that wo can obtain a form 
symbol capable of representing the whole of the faces of that form, the 
same index numbers applying to the cases of all the faces in the form. As 
it is highly important that faces having an equal value with reference to 
the symmetry of the crystal should be so represented by a single form 
symbol, the employment of all four Bravais-Miller axes is essential. 

The elements in Bravais-Millerian hexagonal notation are thus : — 

a:a:a:c = l:l:l:?, and a = j8 = 90°, y = 60°. 

It is worthy of note that the sum of the three Bravais-Miller indices 
A, t, ky referring to the three horizontal axes, is always equal to zero ; 
that is, A + m-A — 0. For instance, the hexagonal prism of the kind 
shortly to be described as one of the second order has the symbol {1120}, 
which obviously follows the rule, the sum of two positive units and minus 
two being zero. This fact is an important aid in checking the indices 
given to any face. Further, if two of the three indices can be found 
by the usual rules regarding zones, or from any other obvious considerations, 
the third is also given by the rule just enunciated ; for it must be that 
number which, with the two numbers first found, makes the sum of all 
three -0. A further consequence is that the signiS of all these three index 
numbers cannot be the same. 

There are five classes in the hexagonal system, four corresponding 
to the possible modes of combination of the symmetry elements specified 
at the head of the chapter, and the remaining one to the presence of the 
essential hexagonal axis alone. These five modes are illustrated by the 
five stereographic projections of the symmetry elements and of the 
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general form {hiicl} given in Figs. 237 to 241. In the first class repre- 
sented in Fig. 237 (class 23) the hexa- 
gonal axis of symmetry operates alone, 
and this is the only one of the five 
classes with only a single element of 
symmetry. The general form here cqp- 
sists of a simple hexagonal pyramid. 

In the second class shown in Fig. 238 
(class 24) the six digonal axes also operate, 
causing a repetition of the facial poles of 
the first class in the lower hemisphere, 
but not immediately under those of that 
class, being brought to the other side of Fia. 237.— class 23. 

the digonal axis by the rotation for 180®, 

producing a bip 3 nramidal form of trapezohedral character. The third 
class is distinguished by the joint 0])eration of the hexagonal axis and 
the equatorial plane of symmetry, as indicated in Fig. 239 (class 25). 


Y' 




.A'' 



The general form produced thereby is the hexagonal bipyraniid. Iti 
the fourth class the hexagonal axis ac.ts dihexagonally, that is, simul- 




Fio. 240. — Class 26. 241. Class 27. 

taneously as a hexagonal axis and in combination with six planes of 
symmetry intersecting in it, producing a dihexagonal pyramid, as shown 
in Fig. 240 (class 26). Lastly, the fifth class (class 27) combines all 
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the symmetry elements of the system, including of course the equatorial 
plane, as represented in Fig. 241, and the general form resulting has 
consequently poles in both hemispheres, immediately over each other, 
in all the positions in which poles have been shown in the other classes. 
This general form is the dihexagonal bipyramid. 

We may now pass to the deta^Jed consideration of these five cle.8ses. 

Class 37, — Dihexagonal’ Bipyramidal Class, Beryl Class, 
Hexagonal’Holohedral Class, Type, Dihexagonal Eqmtorial, 

This class, just shown in stereographic projection in Fig. 241, embodies 
all the elements of symmetry enumerated at the beginning of the chapter, 
and includes all crystals which exhibit the full symmetry of the hexagonal 
system. 

The general form, as just exxilaiiied, is a 24-faccd dihexagonal bipyramid. Its 
symbol is {hiH\, and the indices of its various faces are obtained by making all the 
possible interchanges of the index numbers h, i, and both positive and negative, 

and by making I successively positive and negative 
also. This solid is shown in Fig. 242, the particular 
representative being the dihexagonal bipyramid 
{2131} of beryl, drawn to scale to the axial 
dimensions of the mineral given at the end of 
the description of this class. It is characterised 
by thre-e different kinds of edges, namely, the 
equatorial edges forming the dihexagonal base, and 
two kinds, occurring alternately, of pyramidal 
(polar) edges. Of the two latter kinds, the angle 
over those lying in the planes which contain the 
vertical axis and the three respective horizontal 
crystallographical axes, is either acuter or more 
obtuse than that over those lying in the inter- 
mediate planes containing the vertical axis and 
the digonal interaxes, the magnitude of the angle 
depending on the position of the pole, in the tri- 
angle formed by two of the axes (a crystallo- 
graphic one and an interaxis) radiating from the 
centre and the segment of the primitive circle 
which they cut off. When the position is as given 
in the stereographic projection in Fig. 241, the angle over the axial-plane polar 
edges is the more acute, but if the pole were placed nearer to the crystallographic 
than to the interaxis, as in the case of the dihexagonal pyramid {2131} of beryl 
shown in Fig. 242, the case would be reversed. The special case in which the pole 
would be exactly midway between the crystallographic axis and the interaxis is an 
impossible one, as it would render the hexagonal axis then an axis of twelve-fold 
symmetry, which is not possible ; the indices hik, moreover, would be iA^ational. The 
only cases, therefore, corresponding to rational indices are when the pole is nearer to 
one or other of the axes. 

When the general pole moves towards the 30®-angle of the triangle, that is, towards 
the centre, the dihexagonal bipyramid produced becomes flatter. Fig.. 243 shows a 
combination of such a flatter bipyramid {2132} with the first one {2131} represented 
in Fig. 242, the h, i, and k indices being the same but the I index number different- 
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The limiting case of the shortening of the vertical intercept (and corresponding 
increase of 1) is the basal plane or pinakoid {0001}. This primary form consists of 
two parallel faces, which are also shown in Fig. 243 forming the blunted ends of the 
bipyramid. 

When the pole migrates from within the triangle on to the intersection of the 
primitive circle and the interaxis, we have each pair of general pyramid faces and the 
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Fig. 243. — Combination of two Dihexagonal 
Bipyramids and Basal Pinakoid. 


Fig. 244.~-Firftt Order Hexagonal 
Prism. 


similar pair in the other hemisphere coalescing into a single face, parallel to the 
vertical axis and to one of the horizontal crystallographic axes, thus producing a 
hexagonal prism. Its symbol will be {lOlO}, and it is termed the hexagonal prism 
of the first order. It is shown in Pig. 244, closed by the two faces of the basal 
pinakoid. 

When the pole still lies on the interaxis a. 

but not at its extremity, the correspond- 
ing hexagonal bipyramid of the first A 

order is produced, {hOJil}, the primary // / | \\\ 

representative of which {1 Oil} is shown // / | \\\ 

in Fig. 245 ; the h and k indices being / / I \ \ \ 

equal, a second h is written in the / / / j \ \ - -N. 

general symbol instead of il’, to indicate / / ;ii2i \ V \ 

the fact. / .4 V-.A \ 
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Fig. 245. — Primary First Order Hexagonal 
•Bipyramid. 


Fig. 246. — ^Primary Second Order Hexagr 
BIpyramId. . 


Similarly, when the pole migrates on to a crystallographic axis, another he - j r'4 J 
bipyramid is produced, and in the limiting case of the pole being 
intersection of that axis with the primitive circle the two faces of the bin 
the two hemispheres become fused into a single face of prismatic char^^^^^^^ 
producing a second hexagonal prism. These two forms are respective^ Orystal^f Beryl, 
hexagonal bipyramid of the second order, and the hexagonal j^sm 
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mode of calculation, on the lines of the generaf^iutstructions alrealy 
given in Chapter VII., will be worked out in detail in the next chapter. 
One of the best-known instances of a substance crystallising in the 
holohedral class of the hexagonal system is beryl, Be3Al2(SiO3)0, a 
typical doubly terminated crystal of which mineral is represented in 
Fig. 250. The forms present are m={10l0}, o = {1011}, o' = {2021}, 
g=jll21}, « = {21vll}, and c = {0Q01}. All these forms are marked 
on the stereographic projection Fig. 249. The axial ratio is 
a : c = l : 0*4989 (von Kokscharow). When beryl is of a pale green colour 
it is known as aquamarine, and when it is dark green it is the valued 
gem stone, the emerald. Emeralds usually exhibit cracks, these flaws 
aiding in the recognition and verification of the gem. The colour of 
aquamarine, and that also of yellow or brown beryl, is probably due to 
oxide of iron, and that of the emerald to oxide of chromium, held in very 
minute quantity in solid solution. 


Class — Dihexagonal Pyramidal Class. Hexagonal- Hemirmrphic 

Class. Type, Dihexagonal Polar. 

This class is distinguished by the intersection of six planes of symmetry 
mutually inclined at 30®, in the hexagonal (here consequently dihexagonal) 
symmetry axis, the vertical or principal morphological axis, as stated at 
the opening of the chapter, and illustrated in Fig. 251 . 



Fig. 251. — Symmetry Elements and 
General Form of Class 20. 



The operation of those symmetry elements causes the repetition of the general pole 
{hikl), by reflection over the symmetry planes, eleven more times, all in the same 
hemisphere, thus producing the twelve-faced dihexagonal pyramid, shown in Fig. 262, 
It resembles one polar half of the dihexagonal bipyramid described in the holohedral 
class 27 and shown in Fig. 242, page 302, and may be closed by the basal plane. 

The remarks as to the two kinds of edges and their dihedral angles, and as to the 
impossibility, by reason of irrationality of the indices, of a form with twelve equal 
dihedral angles over the polar edges and a regular twelve-sided polygon as base or 
section of the pyramid, apply here equally as to class 27. There are two such 
dihexagonal pyramids, an upper one (pointing upwards) with a positive value of the 
index I, and a lower one (pointing downwards) with a negative value of 1. 

The two basal plane faces are separate pedial forms in this class, the upper or 
positive pedion, {9001}, and the lower or negative pedion, {9001}. 

Similarly, when the general pole migrates on to one of the axial radii of the pro- 
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faction, two hexagonftl pyramids are produced, an upper or positive one and a lower or 
negative one, and of the first or second order according as the radius on which the 
pole falls is an interaxis or a crystallographic axis. The sign is determined by that 
of the index I relating to the vertical axis. 

The dihexagonal prism and the hexagonal prisms of the first and second orders are 
identical with those of class 27, for they are the limiting cases of both the positive and 
negative 4 )yramidal forms, when the poles hav# migrated on to the primitive circle. 

There are to be distinguished in this class, therefore, the following forms ; 

List of Fonm in Class 26. 

{0001} Upper or positive basal plane or pedion ; {0001} lower or negative basal 
plane or pedion. 1 face each. 

{lOTO} Hexagonal prism of the first order. 6 faces. 

{1120} Hexagonal prism of the ac<*ond order. 6 faces. 

[hikO] Dihexagonal ])rism. 12 faces. 

{AO///} Ui)j)er or positive hexagonal pyramid of the first order ; {WJ} lower or 
negative pyramid of the first order. Including the primary ones {lOll} 
_ and {1011}. Each 6 faces. 

{A . /< . 2A . /} Upper or [)ositive hexagonal pyrarnul of the second order ; {h . h . 2h . /} 
lower or negative hexagonal j)vramid of the second order. Including the 
primary ones {1121} and {1 12 1}, Each fi faces. 

{hiki} Upper or positive dihexagonal pyramid ; {hil J\ lower or negative diliexagonal 
pyramid. Each 12 faces. 


An instance of a substance (crystallising according to this class of 
symmetry is the naturally occurring sulphide 
of cadmium, greonockite, ()d8. Fig. 253 
shows a tyjncal crystal of greenockite con- 
sisting of the In^xagonal iirisni {1010}, the 
two basal planes -[0(X)1} and {0001} developed 


to very different extents, and the four pyra- 
mids (two only of whicih are complementary 
forms) {2021}, {1011} and {101 1}, and {1012}. 

The axial ratio is a : c = l : 0 *8252. The 
poles of all these forms are indicated on the 
stereographic juojection in Fig. 249, and 
although for a crystal of the axial dimensions 
of calcite, the relative positions of the forms are similar. 



Fia. 253. — (Crystal of (Greenockite. 


Class — Hexagoml BipyramiM Class. Apatite Class. Pyramidal- 
Ilemihedral Class. Type, Hexagonal Equatorial. 

In this class the operating symmetry elements arc the essential 
hexagonal axis and the equatorial plane of symmetry. 

From the Stcreographic projection, Fig. 2.54, it will bo clearly apparent that the 
general pole \hiJd} is relocated five times owing to the operation of the hexagonal 
axis, making a hexagonal pyramid, and each of these six poles in the upper hemi- 
sphere is repeated vertically underneath in the lower hemisphere, by virtue of the 
operation of the equatorial plane of symmetry, converting the pyramid into a 
hipyramid. To distinguish this hexagonal hipyramid from the holohodral ones 
of the first and second orders, it is termed a hexagonal bipyramid of the third order, 
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aft in the case of the analogous tetragonal bipyramid of the third order belonging 
to class 12. This third order hexagonal bipyramid is shown in Fig. 255. The actual 
repfesentative shown is the form {2lSl} constructed to scale to the axial ratio of 
apatite o : c = l : 0*7346, a mineral which shows the form characteristically. There 
will be a second similar form possible, having the same index numbers, corre- 
sponding to the other six poles shown in the holohedral Fig. 241. The first form 
{UU} (Fig. 255) is distinguished as theifright hexagonal bip 3 rrainid of the thkd order, 
and the second form, indistinguishable as a separate solid from the first, has the 
indices {Wd) and is termed the left hexagonal bipsrramid of the third order. 



Fig. 254. — Symmetry Kleroents and Fig. 265. — Right Third Order Fig. 266. — Right Tlxird 

General Form of Class 25. Hexagonal Ripyramid. Order Hexagonal Prism. 


The first and second order hexagonal bipyramids form the limiting cases of both 
right and left third order forms, when the poles coalesce on the radial axes. 

Three orders of prisms naturally correspond to these throe orders of hexagonal 
bipyramids. Those of the first and second orders are identical with the holohedral 
class 27 forms, but the hexagonal prism of the third order exhibits two varieties, a 
right and a left, corresponding to the two third order bipyramids. The right form is 
, and the left form . The right hexagonal prism of the third order {2130} 
of apatite, corresponding to the right bipyramid {2131} of Fig. 255, is shown in Fig. 
266, drawn to scale in equipoise and terminated by the basal pinakoid {0001}. This 
latter form, the basal pinakoid, remains as in the holohedral class 27. 

There are, consequently, to be distinguished the following forms in this class : 

List of Forma in Class 25, 

{0001} Basal pinakoid. 2 faces. 

{lOlO} Hexagonal prism of the first order. 6 faces. 

{11^} Hexagonal prism of the second order. 6 faces. 

{M*M)} Bight hexagonal prism of the third order ; {A;i7i0} left hexagonal prism of 
the third order. Each 6 faces. ^ 

{hOhl} Hexagonal bipyramid of the first order, including the primaiy one, {1011}, 
12 faces. 

{h,h,2h.l} Hexagonal bipyramid of the second order, including the primary one 
{1121}. 12 faces. 

{hiU} Right hexagonal bipyramid of the third order; {klhl} left hexagonal 
bipyramid of the third order. Each 12 faces. 
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An excellent example of a substance crystallising in class 26 is the 
natural mineral apatite, Ca 5 F(P 04)3 or Ca 5 CI(P 04 ) 3 . A typical crystal 
of apatite will be worked through goniometrically in the next chapter, 
its axial ratio calculated, and the mode of carrying out hexagonal calcula* 
tions in general thereby exemplified. According to F. Kinne^ ice 
crystallises in this hexagonal-bipyramidail class, the ratio of the axes being 
a : c = l : 1*678, very clear evidence being afforded by X-ray photographs 
with ice-plates parallel to the basal piano. Von Groth * considers ice to 
belong to the ditrigonal pyramidal class of the trigonal system, class 20. 

Class ^4 - — Hexagonal Trapezohedral Class, Trapezohedrah 
Hemihedml Class. Ty'pe, Hexagonal HoloaxM, 

The symmetry elements present in this class, as the type implies, 
are the full number of axes of symmetry belonging to the system, namely, 
the hexagonal axis and the 6 digonal axes perpendicular thereto lying 
in the equatorial plane. But this latter plane is no longer a plane of 
symmetry, nor are any planes of symmetry whatever present. 

The mode of repetition of the general pole {hikl\, by passing from one hemisphere 
to the other alternately, will be clear from Fig. 257. The hexagonal axis causes the 
repetition of the pole five more times at 60° -inter- 
vals round the circle in the same hemisphere, and 
the digonal character of each of the 6 axes of 
symmetry in the equatorial plane causes each pole 
to be again rc|Deatcd in the other hemisphere, not 
vertically under the i)ole in the upper hemisphere, 
but instead, at the same distance on the other 
side of the axis, as projected. It is as if alternate 
poles in the holohedral projection in Fig. 241 had 
been suppressed, the dot being removed from one 
double pole and the ring from the adjoining one. 

The effect is to produce a hexagonal bix>yramid 
of the third order, but of which the two halves 
(single pyramids), upper and lower, belong re- 
spectively to the right and the left forms described 
in Class 25. That is, the two pyramids are not congruent, one being rotated round the 
vertical axis somewhat with respect to the other, so that each of the edges of the usual 
hexagonal basal plane section is replaced by a pair of unequal shorter edges, so 
arranged that the twelve form a zig-zag around the wide middle belt of the bipyramid. 
Each face of the solid is thus bounded by four edges, two equal polar and two unequal 
equatorial, rendering it a trapezohedron. 

It will be obvious that there must be two enantiomorphous hexagonal trapezohedra 
corresponding to the same index numbers, a right one {hikl), so called because the 
faces of the right upper he: 5 ^agonal pyramid of the third order form the upper half, 
and which is i^^resented in Fig. 258 and by its poles in Fig. 257 ; and a left one , 
shown in Fig. 259, and the upper faces of which are formed by the left upper hexagonal 
pyramid of the third order. The pair shown in Figs. 258 and 259 are the right and left 
trapezohedra {2131} and {3121} , the axial ratio employed in the drawing being that 
of apatite. These two forms distinguish the class, all the remaining forms being 

^ Ber. k. Sachs. Oea. Wiss.y meUk.-phys. Klasse, 1917, 69, 57. 

* Chemiseke KryataUographiCf voL i. p, 66, 
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Fig. 257. — Symmetry Elements and 
General Form of Class 24. 
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identical with those of the holohedral class 27. For all these other forms correspond 
to the six special cases, in which the pole is no longer a general one within the spherical 

triangle formed by two radii and a 
twelfth-part segment of the primi- 
tive circle, but lies on one of the six 
elements of the triangle, that is, , 
cither on one of the arc-sides or at 
one of the corner-angles formed by 
their intersection. In all these cases 
the effect of the axial elements of 
symmetry alone is to produce the 
holohedral forms. When the pole 
is at the central corner the basal 
pinakoid is produced, when at the 
end of an interaxis the first order 
hexagonal prism is formed, and when 
at the end of a crystallographic axis 
the second order i)ri8m is developed. 
Its position on the primitive circle 
segmental side-arc of the triangle 
gives rise to the dihcxagonal prism, 
when located on an interaxial arc (radius in the projection) the first order hexagonal 
bipyramid is arrived at, and when on a crystallographic axial arc the second order 
bipyramid is the form brought about. 

Hence there arc the following forms com])rised in this class : 




FiQ. 258. 


Fig. 259. 


Right and Left Hexagonal Trai)ezohedra. 


List of Forms in Class 24, 

{0001} Basal pinakoid. 2 faces. 

{lOlO} Hexagonal prism of the first order. 6 faces. 

{1120} Hexagonal prism of the second order. 6 faces. 

{/m^" 0} Pihexagonal iJiism. 12 faces. 

{Mfiil} Hexagonal bipyramid of the first order, iiieluding the primary one {1011}. 
12 faces. 

{h ,li .2h . 1) Hexagonal bipyramid of the second order, including the primary one 
{11'21}. 12 faces. 

{hikl} Right hexagonal trapezohedron ; {klhl} left hexagonal trai^ezoliedron. 
Each 12 faces. 


Examples of this class are uncommon. The best-known is that of 
the complex double salt barium antimonyl tartrate with potassium 
nitrate, Ba(Sb0)2(C4H40g)2 . KNO3. The forms exhibited by this salt, 
however, do not display the trapezohedral character of the symmetry, 
being the holohedral forms {lOJO}, { 0001 }, {lOflj, and {2021}. But the 
etched figures afforded by small quantities of water exhibit very clearly 
the presence of digonal axes and the absence of a symmetry plane. 

Glass — Hexagonal Pyramidal Class! HexagoMl- 
Hemimorjphic- Hemihedral Class, Type^ Hexagonal Polar, 

This class exhibits the minimum of hexagonal symmetry, namely, 
nothing but the essential hexagonal axis of symmetry. This, the vertical 
and crystallographically principal axis, is consequently one of hemi- 
morphism, for the forms developed at its two ends may be different, there 
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being neither equatorial plane of symmetry nor digonal axes of symmetry 
lying in it. 

The polo of any face whatsoever is simply rej)eated at every 60* symmetrically 
round the hexagonal vertical axis, so that in general, — the starting pole not l 3 ring 
on any one of the six elements of the spherical triangle (formed in the projection by 
an interaxial radius, an adjacent crystallographic radius, and the segment cut off by 
them on the primitive circle) but within the triangle, — the form produced is a simple 
hexagonal pyramid of the third order, upper or lower according to the hemisphere. 
Its projection is shown in Pig. 2G0, and its appearance, as closed by the basal plane, 
is represented in Fig. 261, the actual one drawn being the right upper hexagonal 



pyramid of the tliird order {2131 }, corresponding to the upper half of Fig. 255. For, 
besides the two forms, upper and lower, corresponding to the two ends of the hexagonal 
axis, there w^ill he another pair of forms enantiomoqphous with them, the two pairs 
b<‘ing right and left respectively and having the same index numbers ; the poles 
of the second form will lie on the other side of the intcraxis in each case, and at the same 
distance from it as the poles of the firat form (shown in the projection and drawing). 
The latter is a riglit form, and the enantiomoq)hous second form is the left one. 
Hence, four general forms are altogether to bo distinguished in this class, as together 
making up the 24-faccd holohedral dihexagonal bipyramid of class 27. 

Of the six special cases, the only ones which remain as in the holohedral class 
are the first and second order hexagonal prisms, produced when the poles fall at 
the ends of the two kinds of axes. The two pyramids, first and second order, are 
only simple pyramids, either upper or lower, and not bipyramids, so that each 
of the holohedral bipyramids is now divided into an upper and a lower form, differing 
by the sign of the I index. Similarly, the holohedral basal pinakoid is now divided 
into two basal planes or pedions, an upper or positive {0001} and a lower or negative 
{0001} . When the general pole falls on the primitive-circle-segrnent side of the 
triangle two varieticjs of hexagonal prism of the third order are produced, just as in 
class 25, a right and a left modification, according as the })ole is to the right or the 
same distance to the left of the interaxis. 

To summarise, we have to distinguish the following forms in the class ; 


* * List of Forms in Class 23. 

{0001} Upper or positive basal piano or pedion ; {OOOl} lower or negative basal 
plane or pedion. Each 1 face. 

{lOTO} Hexagonal prism of the first order. 6 faces. 

{11^} Hexagonal prism of the second order. 6 faces. 

{^i^} Right hexagonal prism of the third order ; {^i/iO} left hexagonal prism 
of the third order. Each 6 faces. 
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{Ml} Upper or positive hexagonal pyramid of the first order ; {hOM} lower or 
negative hexagonal pyramid of the first order. Including the primary 
^pyramids {lOll} and {lOlI}. Each 6 faces. 

{h*h,2h»l} Upper or positive hexagonal pyramid of the second order ; 

{h,h,2h.l} lower or negative hexagonal pyramid of the 
second order. Including the primary pyramids {llSl} and 
{1121} Each Biaces. • 

{hikl} Right upper or positive hexagonal pyramid of the third 
order; {kthl} left upper or positive form of same; {hikl] 
right lower or negative hexagonal pyramid of the third 
order; {klhl] left lower or negative form of same. 
Each 6 faces. 

An excellent example of this class is afiorded by the 
salt strontium antimonyl tartrate, Sr(SbO)2(C4H4O0)2, in- 
vestigated by Traube, a crystal of which is shown in 
Fig. 262. The hemimorphic pyramidal character is at 
once displayed in the different forms developed at the two 
ends of the hexagonal prism {1010} of the first order, the 
predominating form. At the upper end is the primary 
positive hexagonal pyramid of the first order {lOTl}, while 
the lower termination is formed by the entirely dijSerent 
Fig. 262. first order pyramid {2021}. The etched figures on the 
SmonyrK confirm the fact that the crystal belongs to 

this class, as does also the circumstance that the two 
poles exhibit strongly opposite pyroelectric properties. The upper pole 
is the antilogous pole and the lower one the analogous. 




CHAPTER XXI 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLE OF A HEXAGONAL CRYSTAL 

GhssSS.—Ajxitite, Ca^F{PO^^ or Ca^CliPOt)^. 

The example chosen as illustrative of the mode of dealing with crystals 
of the hexagonal system is a beautiful little crystal of apatite of 
prismatic habit, perfectly transparent and colourless, and very rich in 
faces. It is about three millimetres long and just over a millimetre in 
the diameter of the prism. One end only is fully developed, the crystal 
having been attached to a cavity wall by the other end. But on the 
free end twenty -four faces are developed, making thirty -six faces 
altogether, including the prism faces. 

Investigation showed that the basal pinakoid was prominently 
represented by the broad flat -end plane (0001), marked c on the 
reproduced drawing given in Fig. 263 ; the crystal 
was so evenly developed that this basal plane was 
almost a regular hexagon. Its six edges were 
parallel to the three Bravais-Millcr horizontal 
axes, and to the faces of the hexagonal prism of 
the first order, m ={1010}, and to those of the 
first order hexagonal pyramid o' ={2021}, which 
were the two other most prominent forms de- 
veloped on the crystal, the pyramid faces inter- 
vening as replacing or sharpening facets between 
the prism and the basal plane. The prism was 
the most largely developed, conferring on the 
cr 3 ratal its prismatic habit. But besides these three 
predominating forms there were four others present, 
three of them forming numerous additional little 
facets of great brilliancy about the termination. 

They consisted of facesk of the primary first order 
pyramid o^{10Tl}, of the first order pyramid o''={10T2}, and of the 
primary pyramid of the second order j={1121}. The fourth of these 
forms was the hexagonal prism of the second order, n={1120}, narrower 
faces of which replaced the edges of intersection of the broader faces 
of the prism of the first order m. 

The whole of these seven forms, practically all the faces of which 
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were present and afforded brilliant reflections in spite of the very minute 
size of some of them, are identical with the holohedral forms of class 27 
of the hexagonal system, the class which exhibits the full symmetry of 
the system. There were also present, however, two very small faces of 
the forms 5 = {2131}, a right hexagonal pyramid of the third order, and 
p = {2130}, a right hexagonal prigm of the third order, both of, which 

are illustrated on page 308, Figs. 255 and 256. The light reflected 

from them, however, was too feeble to permit of satisfactory measure- 
ments, although adequate for the purpose of identification and the 
determination of their approximate positions. It is the frequent 

presence of either or both of these forms on crystals of the mineral 
which determines that apatite belongs to class 25, the so-called 

pyramidal-hcmihedral class of the hexagonal system according to the 
older method of classification, or according to our new and better-based 
structural method, the hexagonal bipyramidal or hexagonal equatorial 
class, fully dealt with in the preceding chapter. The chief points of 
difference from the holohedral class 27 are that the dihexagonal prism 
and dihexagonal bi pyramid are each divided into two forms, a right and a 
left hexagonal prism or bipyramid of the third order, which are not neces- 
sarily or even usually present on the same crystal. The right bipyramid 
5 = {2131} is characteristic of apatite, and the corresponding right prism 
p = {2130} is also not infrequently present on crystals of the mineral. 

The prism zone is obviously the one with which to commence the 
goniornetrical measurements. 


Fixing the crystal upright on the wax of the crystal holder, on adjusting two faces 
of the zone to the axis of the goniometer, the whole twelve faces constituting the zone 
are found to be also automatically adjnstc<i in accordance with tlm chief property of a 
zone. There are six broad faces of the first order prism m, and one broad and five 
narrow faces of the second order prism v. All seven broad faces gave excellent “ A ** 
reflections of the signal-slit of the goniometer, and all but one of the narrower n faces 
also gave good images of the signal, although not so brilliant as the seven just 
mentioned. The actual measurements obtained on the Fuess horizontal circle gonio- 
meter were as follows : 

Prism Zone of Apatite. 


(lirdo Headings. 


Angles. 


m 360° O'A 
n 330 4 
m300 5 A 
n 270 0 
wt 240 OA 
n 210 2 
m 180 6 A 
n 150 2 A 
m 120 3 A 
n 90 7 
m 60 3 A 
n 30 6A 
m 0 2 A 


rnn. 

29° 56' 

29 69 

30 6 

30 0 

29 68 

29 66 

30 4 A 

29 69 A 

29 56 

30 4 

29 58 A 

30 3 A 


mm. 

59° 65'A 
60 5 A 

69,54 A 
60 3 A 

60 0 A 

60 1 A 
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A careful inspection of this table of measurements convinces us that 
the zone is that of a hexagonal or trigonal crystal. The whole of the 
values of the angles between adjacent m and n faces are within 6' of 30^, 
and those of the angles of the first order prism mm are within 6' of 60®. 
Now this is a case where it is useless and positively misleading to take 
the m^an of all the mm, mn- or nn vj.lues, for they would obviously be 
bound to work out exactly to 60®, 30®, and 60° respectively, as in each case 
it is equivalent to dividing 360® by 6 or 12. When the whole of the 
angles in a zone are nearly alike, the method of taking the mean is not 
legitimate, for the round figure for the aliquot part of the circle is bound 
to be the result of the operation. The only safe thing to do is to rely 
on the best “ A ’’ individual values as indicating the truth, and also to 
consider these in connection with the measurements of other zones, 
which will aid in arriving at the true symmetry, and also finally, if the 
substance be a transparent one, in connection with the optical investiga- 
tion of the crystal, which is sure to afford additional and unmistakable 
evidence of a decisive character as to the system of symmetry to which 
the crystal belongs, and which will be fully dealt with in later chaj)teTS of 
this book (Part 111.). If this crystal of apatite were not of truly hexagonal 
symmetry, which would corresf)ond to the possession of a single optic axis 
along wliich there would be no double refraction, and which would be 
identical with the direction of the principal, hexagonal, axis of symmetry, 
it would belong to one of the systems, juobably tlie rhombic, which 
possess two optic axes ; and as optically uniaxial and biaxial crystals 
exhibit very clearly their single axis or their two optic axes, surrounded 
by circular interference rings in the one case, and by rings and loop-like 
or ellipse-like lemniscates in the other, when examined in convergent 
polarised light, there could be no possible ambiguity. 

An excellent example of a rhombic crystal which exliibits in the prism 
zone a very close approximation to hexagonal symmetry, the prism angles 
being within a quarter of a degree of 30°, has already been discussed in the 
case of the typical crystal of potassium sulphate, in Chapters IV. and VIII. 
In that case, however, which is one of the best known and nearest to 
perfect hexagonality, the true exact (final mean) differences from 30® 
wore 12', the angles in each quadrant being 30® 12', 30® O', and 29® 48' 
respectively, an amount quite outside possible experimental error. On 
the other hand, in the case of apatite, the maximum apparent difference 
is only 6' irregularly distributed, and the difference almost entirely 
disappears if we take the mean of the angular values derived from 
parallel faces, which is quite legitimate, as there is absolutely no 
doubt that these faces were intended to be truly parallel. That is, 
if we take the mean of the first and fourth values of mm (which gives 
59® 59'),*of the second and fifth (60® 2'), and of the third and sixth 
(59® 58'), we have three legitimate values which lie at a maximum 
of 2' on both sides of 60®, and which therefore indicate that the 
endeavour of the growing crystal was to produce faces inclined truly at 
60° O', the minute difference being imdoubtedly due to slight disturbance 
during growth. It would not be legitimate, however, to take the mean 
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of the first three values of mm, or of the last three, or of the three mean 
values just given, as evidence of hexagonal symmetry ; it is rather the 
fact of the closeness to within 2' of the three individual values in each 
of the two parallel sets which indicates the probability of such hexagonal 
symmetry. 

Similarly, if we take the mean^of the mn angles formed by parallel 
m and parallel n faces, beginning with the mean of the first and seventh 
and finishing with the mean of the sixth and twelfth, we obtain six 
legitimate mean values for mn, namely, 30° O', 29° 59', 30° 1', 30° 2', 
29° 58', and 30° O', the maximum difference among which is again only 
2', which is within the limits of error or malformation for the very best 
of crystals. The true angle mn can, therefore, be accepted as 30° O'. 
The difference of 12' in the case of the rhombic potassium sulphate is 
fairly comparable to this, for it was the mean result derived from 
numerous strictly legitimate “ A ’’ values afforded by eleven different 
excellent crystals, each of such values corresponding to the specific angle 
in the quadrant only, that is, to tlie proper one of the three. There can, 
therefore, be no liesitation in concluding that the symmetry of apatite 
is truly hexagonal, while that of potassium sulphate is only pseudo- 
hexagonal, and in reality rhombic, the angle 30° 12' being repeated four 
times in such positions in the zone as are consonant with the symmetry 
of that system. These conclusions are fully borne out by the optical 
properties, apatite showing a single optic axis in the direction of the 
vertical axis, the axis of the zone in question and that of hexagonal 
symmetry, while potassium sulphate is optically biaxial. 

The point which has just been discussed at some length is of supreme 
importance, or so much space would not have been devoted to it. It 
is perhaps the chief pitfall into which a beginner in crystallographic 
measurement may precipitate himself. It is so easy, when a zone of 
angles verging on 30° or 60° is discovered on a crystal, to take the mean 
and obtain exactly 30° 0' or 60° 0' as the result, and to jump immedi- 
ately to the conclusion that a hexagonal crystal is in question. For 
pseudo-hexagonal crystals are by no means uncommon ; indeed Fedorov 
has concluded that all crystals are either pseudo-hexagonal or pseudo- 
cubic (but witliin very considerably wider limits than the above) when 
they are not truly hexagonal or cubic. A word of emphatic caution 
is thus necessary against arriving at hasty conclusions as to the system 
of symmetry to which a crystallised substance belongs. An investigator 
of ripe exj)erience almost completes his exhaustive series of goniometrical 
and optical measurements and observations before he feels justified in 
finally stating a definite conclusion as to the system and class of symmetry. 

We may noW pass ou to the measurement of other zoneif on the crystai of apatite. 
The next in order of importance are those perpendicular to the one already measured. 
This latter, the prism zone, may at once be graphically exhibited on the primitive 
circle of the stereographio projection, the poles being arranged at 30° from each other, 
as shown in Fig. 264. The centre of the circle represents the vertical hexagonal axis in 
plan, and the pole situated there is that of the basal plane c =(0001). If we now draw 
diameters joining opposite prism poles mm and nn, we have the projection of six zones 
perpendicular to the prism zone, three similar ones being represented by those 
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diameters which indic&te the directions of the Bravais-Miiler axes, marked in Fig. 
264 by greater strength of line, and three other zones different from the above but Uko 
each other, represented by the interaxial diameters. 

It will be convenient first to proceed to the measurement of the three latter zones. 
For the crystal is set up, both in the drawing of Fig. 263 and in the stereographic 
projection, Fig. 264, with the broad m-facos arranged as is usual for the prism of the 
first order, namely, so that one of these w-f^es is in front, parallel to the right-and- 
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left Bravais-Miiler axis (horizontal in the projection) and perpendicular to the back- 
and-front interaxis (vertical in the projection). The larger ])yrarnidal faces arc those 
in the zone [mcm\ and it is tlieso three similar [mcni] zones indicated in the projection 
by the interaxial diameters that we shall next proceed to measure. The crystal is set 
up for the purpose horizontally on the wax of the crystal holder, and with an m-face 
and a c-face respectively arranged approximately parallel to the two tangent screws of 
the adjusting movements of the goniometer. On effecting the fine adjustment of these 
two faces to the axis of the goniometer in the usual manner, with the aid of the two 
adjusting and two centring movements, there are found to be also automatically 
adjusted, as belonging to the zone, the other })arallel w-faco, and between m and c on 
each side of the latter, a face of eacli of the j)yraniid8 o, o', and o^. 

The following measurements were obtained from the three such zones present on 
the crystal : 

3 Zones [mcni]. 
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Circle Headings. 


w360° O'A 
o' 329 30 A 
0 310 20 A 
o" 292 56 
- c 270 0 A 

o" 247 1 A 

o 229 41 
o' 210 30 A 
m 179 69 A 


Angles. 


mo' 30® 30' A 
o'o 19 10 A 
oo" 17 24 
(T'c 22 66 
co" 22 69 A 
0^0 17 20 
00' 19 11 
o'm 30 31 A 


oc 40° 20'A 
CO 40 19 


I 


It will be obvious that the angles are symmetrically arranged on 
each side of the basal plane c. The values of like angles may be collected 
together and the means taken. The proof of the symmetry lies, however, 
in the fact that the “ A ” values of similar angles on the two sides of c 
are so nearly absolutely identical, that the differences are within the range 
of error or malformation exhibited even by the best crystals ; the values 
of mo', for instance, are all identical within 2', a range of error which is 
certainly permissible in the values of angles intended to be actually 
identical The mean values are : wo' = 30° 31 o'o = 19° 11 ', oo" = 17° 20', 
o"c=22° 59', and oc-40° 18'. 

We pass next to the measurement of the three other equal zones, the i)rojections of 
which arc the Bravais-Miller axial diameters, namely, the zones [wrw], the c rystal being 
again fixed horizontally on the wax, but rotated about its axis so as to get each of the 
three zones in turn adjusted, as in the case of the three zones just measured. When 
any n*face and the basal plane c are adjusted parallel to the movements and then finally 
to the axis, and properly centred, it is found that a second (the parallel) n-facc is also 
adjusted, and also two q-faces, one on each side of c. The result of the measurements 
actually obtained is given below. 

3 Zones [ncn]. 


Circle 

Readings. 

Anglos. 

(Mroie 

Readings, 

Angles. j 

Circle 

Readings. 

Angles. 

rnSCO" O'A 
q 32S 43 A 
\ e 269 59 

9 214 11 A 
|^rel79 67 A 

ng 34° 17'A 
qc 65 44 
cq 56 48 
qn 34 14 A 

[n 360° 0' A 
1 q 325 44 A 
1c 270 0 

U 180 0 

nq 34° 16' A I 
qc 65 44 1 

c» 90 0 

fn360° O'A 

1 q 325 45 A 
1 c 269 69 A 
{n 180 0 

nq 34° 15' A 
qc 65 46 A 
ca 89 59 


We may collect the four values of each of the angles nq and qc, and 
extract their mean values, which prove to be wgf=3|<l° 15' and qc^bb^ 45'. 
For we are now satisfied that the angles on the two sides ot the basal 
plane c are intended to be truly equal, a supposition which is still further 
strengthened by the near equality of the values on each side of c in the 
first of these three zones ; the other two zones each exhibited a second 
q-t&ce, but it was too minute to give trustworthy readings. 

We have now completed the measurement of the zones indicated on 
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the pojeotion by the .primitive circle and the diameters, and should next 
consider those indicated on the projection by the circular arcs terminate 
ing at parallel m and n poles. There are three such arcs on each side 
of the mcm diameters, symmetrical to the latter, and four symmetrically 
^ on each side of the mn diameters ; each arc-zone occurs thus in duplicate 
on the two sides of a diameter, and as there are three similar diameters 
mcm oj^ ncn the same zone occurs si» times altogetlier, and there are 
consequently seven difEerent arc-zones repeated thus six times each. In 
every case the zones are only half-zones, or 180° zones, like the diametral 
zones, as the crystal is only singly terminated, but if it had been doubly 
terminated they would have been complete 360° zones. Many of the 
angles are repeated twice in each semi-zone, that is, they occur once in 
each quadrant, hence it is possible that twelve independent values of the 
same angle may be obtained from this single crystal, derived from 
absolutely different faces, symmetrically situated. 

In the measurement of these arc -zones, or cross-zones as tlioy are sometimes called, 
much labour in resetting the crystal may bo saved if those about each diameter are 
measured while the crystal is set for the measurement of the diametral zone itself. It 
is then only necessary that the adjustment for the latter zone shall bo done fairly 
approximately by the hand -setting on the wax, that is, so that the crystal is approxi- 
mately adjusted for the diametral zone when the adjusting movoments are all in their 
normal zero positions ; only a little use of them is requireej then for the tine adjust- 
ment of that zone, and practically the whole of the (sircular movement of each of 
the two adjusting segments is available for the adjustment of the are-zones about that 
diameter, without any resetting of the crystal on tlio wax. After a little experience 
in goniomctrical measurement the importance of this point will be realised, both as 
regards the saving of trouble and the chance, ever present during hand -movement of 
the crystal on the wax, of losing, by its becoming detaclied, a valuable and possibly 
half-measured minute crystal. For this reason it is advisable to construct at once the 
stereographic projection of the first zones tackled, in this ea.se say the primitive zone 
and a couple of diametral zones, an m and an n zone ; so that it is possible after tenta- 
tively also drawing in the projections of the other similar diametral zones, to see early 
, on in the work what arc -zones there are which ought t(j be measured, and then their 
measurement can be carried out as recommended, while each diametral zone in 
turn is in situ on the wax, so that none hut the first will have to he reset. The mode 
of finding any facial pole on the projeelirm has been fully described in Chapter VI. 
In the case of a pole on a diametral zone, the procedure is very 8im])l(‘. For instance, 
to find the pole of the face o = ( lOll) on the diameter mcniy we mark off from m ~ ( lOlO) 
along the x>rimitive circle on either side, say towards w=(011()), an arc equal to the 
measured angle mo --(1010) : (1011) which was found to be 49° 42', and we join the 
point thus marked off to the opposite pole of the diametral zone, which is identical 
with the pole ri = (1210). The point of intersection of this line and the diameter 
mcm is the position of the pole o = (10ll). The same distance co can then bo marked 
off along the other five radii me in order to get the positions of the other o poles. 
A similar procedure is theij followed with regard to the other poles on thcjse mem 
diameters, and for those on the ncn diameters. The various arc-zones can then 
be readily drawn in with the compasses, to pass through the ends of the diameters 
and the various poles on the zones, the proper radius being found in each case by the 
ordinary method of elementary geometry, of constructing a circular arc to pass 
through three given points ; in every case the centre of the arc will lie on a 
diameter, so that the radius can even be found by trial. 
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In the next tables are given the results of the measurements of the seven arc- 
zones which have been referred to. In only two cases where twelve independent 
values are possible did the whole of the twelve different faces yield good images ; all 
doubtful cases have been ignored and do not appear in the tables, so that the angular 
values which do aj)pear arts either derived from “ A faces, or from such as left no 
doubt as to the tnxstworthincss of their signal images. From the very close equality 
of the values in each quadrant, or occurring in positions wliich should be symmetrical 
if the crystal he i.ruly liexagonal, there /;an be no further doubt as to this latter being 
a real fact Hence, the mean of like angles may with safety be taken, for in no case 
are all the angles in a /.one e((ual, as was the case with the prism zone, where all wore 
30°. The welbnigh absolute identity of individual “A” values of symmetrically 
placed angles in each one and the same zone is, however, as cannot be too strongly 
or too frequently (im])hasised, the only riial goniometrical test or proof of that 
symmetry. 


3 Ahf'-ZoNES IN DurLiCATK ABOUT A DiAMKTEii mctn. 


Readinn*’. 

m3r»0° O'A 
0^281 17 
0^ 258 41 A 
ml79 59 A 


m 300 
q 315 
0 288 
0 251 
q 224 
Ui 179 


0 A 
42 A 
52 A 
0 A 
15 A 
58 A 



Angles. 


Keadintfft. 


mo" 78° 43^ 
o"o"22 30 
o"mlH 42 A 


mq 44 ISA ntoo^n 
qj 20 50 A ’I i 
00 37 40 A ; 


mq 44 18 A 
50 A 

40 A 

oq 20 51 A m o K 
qm 4* 17 A ^ 

mo' 04 33 A 
o'q 25 30 A 
qo' 25 31 A 
o'rn 04 20 A 




i: 


m 180° 0' A 
lOJ 10 
78 49 
m 0 0 A 


im 300 
q 315 
o 288 
o 251 
q 224 
m I HO 

[in ISO 
\o' 115 
, 90 

o' 64 
\’m 0 


DA 

42 

50 A 
5 A 
14 A 
0 A 

0 A 
32 A 

1 A 
29 A 

I A 


Angles. 


mo" 

78° 

44' 


o"o" 

22 

27 


o"m, 

78 

49 


mq 

44 

18 


qo 

2(> 

52 mo 71“ 

lO'A 

00 

37 

45 A 


oq 

qm. 

2() 

44 

51 A 

14 A®'" 

5 A 

mo' 

()4 

28 A 


oq 

25 

;ii A 


qo 

25 

32 A 


o'm 

04 

28 A 



A similar series of measurements were also Tuade for the six analogous 
arc-zones about each of the other two incm diameters, and as no advan- 
tage would be gained by transcribing the contents of the note-book for 
these precisely similar measurements, we can at oncjc collect together 
the various values obtained for like anghis, including those derived from 
the other two sets of zones as well as those set down above. 

The mean values derived were : 

45', and oV-22‘^ 32'; mq==A4:^ 36', go-26'’ 51', mo- 
71'’ 9', and oo-37‘’ 45' ; mo' -64'’ 29', and o'g-25'’ 31'. 

In a similar manner, the results of the measurements of one of the 
three sets of four zones in duplicate about an nen diameter will next 
be given. The individual values of analogous angles were collected 
together, the similar values for the two other sets added to them, and 
the mean extracted for each angle. 
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4 Aro-Zonbs in Duplicate about a Dtaiakter ncn. 


Readings. 


n 180'’ O'A 
109 46 A 
o" 70 15 A 
n 0 1 A 


n 360 
o 304 
o" 270 
o 236 
In 180 


12 A 
18 A 
12 A 
8 
7 


rn 360 OA 
o' 318 15 A 
o 269 59 A 
o' 221 45 A 

U 180 


1 A 


I 


n 180 OA 
q 114 24 A 
q 65 35 A 
n OJA 


Angles. 


no" 70° 14'A 
o"o" 39 31 A 
o"n 70 14 A 


710 55 54 A 
oo" 34 6 A 

o"o 34 4 

071 56 1 


no' 41 45 A 
o'o 48 16 A 
oo' 48 14 A 
o'n 41 44 


nq 65 36 A 
qq 48 49 A 
qn 65 34 A 


Readings. 


I / n 70° 13' 

! •io" 0 OA j 


7i 360 OA 
o 304 5 A 

o" 270 0 


/ n 360 0 A 

I o' 318 15 A 
o' 221 45 A 

1 71 180 1 


(n 180 0 

17 114 25 A 
\ q 65 34 A 
[n 0 0 


Angles. 


no" 70° 13' 


710 55 55 A 
oo" 34 6 


no' 41 45 A 
o'o' 96 30 A 
o'li 41 44 


7iq 65 35 
qq 48 51 A 
qn 65 34 


The mean values for those angles in the four arc-zones an' : 

no"^70^ 15', and o"o"-39° 31'; 7io-55° 56', and oo"--=31" 4'; /io' = 
41° 44', and o'o — 48° 15' ; 31', and qq^AS^ 51'. 

This completes the goniometrical work in connection with apatite, 
all the numerous zones on the crystal having now been measured, in all 
49 zones, namely, the primitive-circle prism zone, six diametral zones, 
and 42 arc-zones, the diametral zones being of two different kinds and 
the arc-zones of seven different kinds. Hence, we have only to con- 
sider, as zones composed of different angles, (I) the prism zone, (2) two 
diametral zones, and (3) seven arc-zones, the njst biding ro[)etitions of 
these in accordance witli the symmetry. The values of the angles in 
these 10 zones will be found tabulated at the conclusion of this chapter, 
after the necessary calculations of angles and elements havtj been made. 

Calculation of angles and elements. Basal angle, co:= (0001) : (101 1) 
= 40° 18'. 

It is convenient to proceed first to find the posi- 
tion of the pole o' on the same radius fuoc. 

To find mo' “:(lOlO) : (2021 ). 

The pole o' may be considered the fourth pole in the 90° zone 
[ttioc], and the anharmonic ratio of four poles in a zone employed. 

The conditions are represen^d by the diagram in Fig. 265, from 
which wo at once deduce, as explained in Cha])ter VI., that : 

1010 000 1 1 40 * 42 ' 


0001 


lOfl 


205 1 


_x 

2 0 2J. 

1 dl 0 ■ 

X 

1011 


1 OIJ 

ooor 

X 

2021 


sm mo 
sin 49° 42' 


sin 40° 18' 


10 iO 


40* 18' 


m 
Fig. 20,5. 


VOL. I 
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X 

1 


1 sin mr/ 

2 cos mo' 


Bin 4 0° 18^ 
cos 40° '18' 


-tan mo' • tan 40° 18' 


tan mo' cot 40° 18'. mo'= 30° 31'. 


This value is identical with the mean measured angle, five individual “ A ” values 
of which only varied one minute on either side of it. 

We can then get oo' by the difference of this angle and mo^ thus : ^ 

oo' -49° 42' -30° 31' = 19° 11'. 

This is again identical with the mean measured value. 

We may next proceed conveniently to find jig = (1120) : (1121) and qfo'=(1121) : 

( 2021 ). 

This we may do from the right-angled triangle cr/ry, (0001) : (2021) : (1 121), in 
which we know the side r,o' (40° 18' + 19° 11' = 59° 29'), the angle at c (30°), and the 
right angle at and also that cq is the complement of nq. From the Napierian 
diagram (Fig, 63, page 107) we dciivc : 

sin o'q ~ sin 30° sin 69° 29' ; sin rq = cot 30° tan o'q. 
o'(7 ^^26° 31'. r^ = 66°46'. 

Then = ( 1 1 20) : ( 1121) - 90° - 66° 45' =- 34° 16'. 

Also o'm = (2021) : (1100) -90°-26° 31' = 64° 29'. 


These four values are all absolutely identical with the mean measured values, the 
whole of the individual values having also been remarkably close, showing the extra- 
ordinary accuracy with which, in a good crystal, the intention of nature is carried out. 

We may next address ourselves to the calculation of mq - ( lOlO) : ( 1 1 21). We ran 
again use a right-angled triangle, namely, mqn (1010) : (1121) : (ir2()), in which the 
right angle is at w, the side mn is 30°, and the side nq we have just found to l)e 34° 16'. 
Setting out the usual Napierian diagram, we at once deduce from it : 

cos 7nq-v(iH 30° cos 34° 15'. mq --44° 17'. 

The mean measured angle was 44° 10'. 

Continuing the calculation of the angles in the same zone,^ we should next find 
«o=(1121) : (Olll), and oo (Olll) : (1101). 

(bmmenoing with the latter, we can find the half of it from the right-angled 
triangle c~(000I), o~-(01il), (1212) ; the last-named possible face is not developed, 
but the symbol serves to mark the third corner of the triangle in (Question, in which 
we know the side ro -40° 18', the basal angle, and the angles at r and at (12X2), which 
are 30° and 90° reH])ectively. Making up, therefore, the usual Na])i(‘rian diagram, 
we dedu(!e : 

sin (ioo)=sm o : (T2l2)=sin 30° sin 40° 18'. 

^00 = 18° 62', and oo = 37° 44'. 

Then o^ = (0111) ; (Il21)'=90° ~(wg' + ioo)=.90° -63° 9' -26° 61'. 

44° 17' + 18° 62'. 


Also mo = (10i0) : (0lll) -=44° 17' + 26° 61' = 71° 8', which was also one of the well- 
measured angles. 

The mean measured values of these three angles oo, oq, and mo in this zone 
were respectively 37° 45', 26° 51', and 71° 9', the first and third being thus only one 
minute removed from, and the second identical with, the calculated vali\e. 

In order to oompleto the calculation of the angles in the diametral zones and those 
of the ^-zonos terminating at m poles, it remains to find the position of the pole 
o" = (10l2) in the zone [mor], and the angle mo" =(1100) ; (1()X2). 

Commencing with the former, we can find co" = (0001 ):( 1 0l2) from the anharmonic 
ratio of the four poles c, o", o, m, the conditions being defined diagrammatically in 
Fig* 266. The ratio is as follows : 
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sin 40° 18' 


1012 loll 

• 1 , 1 _ 1 sin ro* cos 40° 18 '^ lOTl no J 

2 1 ~ 2 ~~ cos ro" sin 40° 1 8' 

tan co"' “ J tan 40° 18'. co" - 22° 69'. 

Then oo" = co- cd* 40° 18' - 22° 59' = 17° 19'. ' 49* 42 

The former value is identical with the measured value, and 
the latter is only 1' removed. 

To find ino'' = (110()): (1012). lOlOim 

We can readily find first the complement of mo" from 
the right-angled triangle c=:((X)01) : o"— (1012) : (llM), the last pole being that of a 
possible but not of an actually developed face in the zone the symbol of which, 
however, serves to mark that corner of the triangle at which the right angle occurs. 
We know that the angle at c is 30°, and have just found the side co" to be 22° 69'. 
From the Napierian diagram expressing the conditions we deduce : 

sin o" : (1124) --sin 30° sin 22° 59'. o" : (1124) 11° 15'. 

Hence oV' - 22° 30', and mo" -90° - 1 1° 15' - 78° 46'. 


The mean measured value of mo" was identical with this value, namely, 78° 45', 
and that of o"o" was 22° 32', only two minutes removed from the calculated value. 

Wo may now proceed to calculate the values of the angles in the arc-zones ending 
at ?i-polos. 

To find ifo-r(T2ro) : (Olll) and oo"=(0111) : (10l2). 

We can readily find the latter from the right-angled triangle ro"f>, the particular o" 
and 0 poles being those having the indices just stated. In this triangle the right 
angle is at o" — (1012), the angle at c = (000l) is 60°, the side co" --(0001) : (10l2) is 
22° 59', and the side ro=:(0001) : (01 ll) is 40° 18'. Making the usual diagram we 
obtain : 

sin o"o = sin 60° sin 40° 18'. o"o = 34° 4'. 


Then 


«o-90° - 34° 4' -66° 66'. 


Both these calculated values arc identical witli the m(‘an measured values. 

Taking now the next arc w, o', o, or its analogue ending at the axis -A3, wo can 
find 110'= (1 120) ; (2021) from the triangle W “ (1010) : (1 1 20) : o'~ (2021), in which 

the angle at m is a right angle, the side mnis 30°, and the sidti rno' is 30° 31'. From 
the diagram and Na])ier\s rules we derive : 

cos no' = cos 30° cos 30° 31'. no' = 41° 46'. 

Then o'o = (20L>l) : (iTOl) =90° -41° 45' -48' 16'. 

The latter is identical with the mean measured value, while that for no' was only 
1' removed, namely, 41° 44'. 

Taking now the next and most outward arc-zone terminating at n on the projec- 
tion, to find iig=(l2T0) : (1121). 

This angle^an readily brffound from the triangle n = (l210) ; ^ = (1121) ; n = (U'20), 
in which the finglc at n = (ll2()) is a right angle, nn is 60°, and n = (1120) : ^ is 34° 16'. 
From the Napierian diagram we got : 

cos n<5f = cos 60° cos 34° 15'. n<7 = 66° 36'. 

Then also = (1121) : (2111) = 2(90° -65° 35')=48° 60'. 

The mean measured angles were n</ = 65° 34' and ^^=48° 51', in each case only one 
minute removed from the calculated value. 
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There is still the innermost of these w-arc-zones remaining, in which we have to 
calculate ifo^'=(i210) : (0112). 

We can obtain the complement of this angle most conveniently, namely, half 
o"'o^=(01l2) : (1102), for this angle forms one side of the triangle' c=(0001) : o'' = 
(0112) : (1014), the last pole being that one on the diametral zone [moc] which marks 
the half of (/o'", and, while not being that of a developed face, is useful to insert in the 
projection for the purpose of marking the third corner of the triangle under Considera- 
tion. In this triangle the angle at (10l4) is a right angle, the side co" we have found 
to be 22° 59', and the angle at c is 60“. Constructing our diagram we have, by Napier’s 
rules, 

sin (1014) : (/ =Hin 00° sin 22° 59'. ( 1014) : o" 19^ 46'. 

From which we get no" - 19° 46' — 70° 14', 

and o"o" ^ 2( 1 9° 46') ^39° 32'. 


The mean measured value of no" was 70° 15', and of o"o" 39° 31', an agreement 
within one minute. 

This completes the calculations of all the angles between faces actually measurable 
on the crystal, but it will be interesting to conclude by also calculating the positions 
of the two class-determining faces also present of the forms s~ {2131} and jp ~ {2130} , 
which were too minute to afford trustworthy measurements. 

To find the position of the right pyramid face a- (2131) in the zone [msqo], in 
other words, to find ms = (1010) : (2131). 

This we can do by making use of the anharraonic ratio of th(» four ])olos m = (l0i0), 
« = (2131), -(1121), and (1212) in the 90°-zono ending at the laHt-mcntionod polo on 

the -{'A 2 diameter, which is not, however, reprewmted l)y a (h‘velt>ped fa(‘e on the 
crystal. The (ionditions arc shown in Fig. 267, from which we deduco : 

1010 1212 

_x _x 

2 1 . 1 I I __ sin wv sin 45° 43' 

1010 I 212 sin 44° 17' sm(l2l2);5 

1 l^^^l 2 13^ 

1 3 sin m.f sin 45° 43' 

1 5 cos 7n.i cos 45° 43' 




ll2l 


45* 43 ' 


2l3i4s 


1010 

Fio. 267. 


|{ eot 45" 4:r 

\ 44 \i 30° 20', and 5fy = 44° 17' -30° 20' 13° 67'. 

Next, to find ms (0110) : (2131) in the zone [irim/qj. 

'Fhe zone m cpiestion measures 90° from m to (j, so that 


the an harmonic rat io ean again be 
employed in its simpler form. The 
conditions are given in Fig. 268, from which wo derive : 
0110 2111 


X 

2 13 1 

0 Ho' 

X 

2 0 2 1 


2 

2‘ 


202 1 

2 T 1 r 

X 

2 13 1 
1 


sin m,9 
sin 64° 29' 


.sin 25° 31' 
sin qs 


2111 


2021 


2131 fs 


Then 


2_1 sin nis sin 25° 31' 

4 2*~cos7«« cos 25° 3 r 

tan ww - i cot 25° 31'. tns =46° 20'. 
«o'=(2131) : (20'21) = 64° 29' -46° 20' = 18° 9 


25*31 




Olloim 

FlO. 268. 


We have next tp find the poeltion of p=(2l50) in the prism zone, that is, to 
find iBi»=(10l0) : (2l50). The conditions are shown in Fig. 269, and we derive 
therefrom : 
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1010 I2I0 

X _ 

3 1 3 0 1 1 2 0 _ sill mp sin 60° 

1 0 i 0 ‘ T 2 I 0 " sin 30° ‘ sin np 

1120 2180 

1 8 _ sin mp cos 30° 

* 15 vAju mp sin 3<r * 

tan mp~=l tan 30°. m)) 19° 6'. 

Then pii 30° - 1 9° 6^ - 10° 54'. 

Finally, to find ps= (2180) : (2181) on the radius csp. This 
we can do from the triangle mp.% (lOTO) : (2180) : (2181), which 
has a right angle at p. and in which we now know the sides 
vip- 19° 0' anti w<a* — 30° 20'. ( -onstnieting the Na])icrian diagram 

as usual, wo derive the e<i nation : 

cos 30° 20'=cos pfi cos 19° 6' 

cos 30° 20' „ , 

or cos m-- . . ps 24 1 . 

^ cos 19° 0 ^ 

'rhen cft 90°-24°l' 66 69'. 

This contiludes all the calculations of intcrfacial angles. 

The Ratio of the Axes. — This can at once be found from the position of any pole 
of the primary second order pyramid g= {11211 in the axial diametral zone [cgn] ; 
for each face of this form is inclined both to the vertical axis r anti to one of the three 
equal hoiizontal axes, while being also perpendicular to the pl.ino containing those 
two axes. Suppose, for instance, wc take the q face (1121) ; it is inclined to the axis 
c and to the horizontal axis - A3 as well as being peqiendicular to their })lane, the 

angle of inclination being indicated by 
34° 15' (both the measured and calculated values 
being identically 34° 15'). Now this angle is that 
between the normal to n - (1120) (which normal 
is identical with the crystallogra])hic axis ~Aj) 
and the normal to r/ = (112l), that is, it is the 
angle AON in Fig. 270. 

But this angle is equal to AOO, indeed the 
side 00 is ]>arallol to the prism face n and the 
side AC ])arallel to the face q of the second order 
pyramid in cpiestion. Hence it is clear that the 
triangle AOC defines the axial relationships, and 
AO rcqjresents the intercept on the axis a and OC 
that on the axis c. The indices being (1121) and 
the particular horizontal axis being A3, it will be 
obvious that the index relating to the horizontal 
axis is 2, while that relating to the vertical axis 
is 1, and therefore, reci])roeally, that the length cut off, the intercept, 00 is 2c, while 
the intercept OA is a. Hence we have : 



n 4120 a 


|20 


Axis -As 

Fig. 270. 


?2T0tn 


fi50 

2130 


t 


160 


3cr 


lOfO^ni 

Fig 200. 


Taking out the value of cot 34° 15' from a table of natural cotangents, wo get ; 


^'■-1-4687, and -=0-7344. 
a a 


We can also find the ratio a : c from the angle between any face of the primary 
first order pyramid o~{10Tl} and the adjoining first order prism face, m of the 
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form {lOTO}, say between the faces (1011) and (1010), which has been shown to be 
49® 42'. This method will be found developed in detail, with an explanatory illustra- 
tion on page 370 of Chapter XXITI., in connection with the axial ratio of quartz. 
From the analysis there given, the combination of the two primary rhombohedra of 
quartz corresponding exactly to the hexagonal first order pyramid of apatite, it will 
be clear that ; 

tan [complement of angle (lOll) : (1010)] 

a A 

and this in the case of apatite is : 

- = tan 40° 18'. 

a 2 

As the angle 40® 18' is the basal angle co, it is a most ap])ropriat(*. angle to take 
for the calculation of the elements. On calculating the axial ratio from this simple 

g 

equation, we find that ~ = 0-7345. 

The results of the two methods of calculation are in such close 
agreement that we can with confidence take the ratio of the axes to be : 

a :c = l: 0 -7345. 

This result is within one unit in the fourth decimal place of the value 
derived from the measurements of v. Kokscharow. 

It now only remains to collect tog(^ther the results of the investigation 
of this crystal of apatite - one of the most j)erfec.t little crystals, and 
(for its minute size) one of the richest in faces, with which the author 
has ever had the pleasure to work — and to present them in concise 
tabular form. The agreement between the observed and calculated 
angles is most satisfactory, the maximum diffruence l)eing only 2'. 


Table of Results for Crystal of Apatite, Ca5F(P04)3. 

01 

Crystal-system : Hexagonal. Class : 25, bii)yramidal. 

Ratio of Axes : a : c = 1 : 0-7345. 

Forms observed: c={0(X)l}, m = ]1010}, {1 120j, 12130}, 

o-{1011}, o'-{2021},o"-;i012j, ^-11121}, 
6’-{2131}. 


[Table 
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Interfacial angles ; as given in the following table, the basal angle 
being marked with an asterisk, and the brackets indicating the zones. 


Anglo. 

No. of 
Meaauro- 
ments. 

JiiniitH. 

Mean 

observed. 

(Calculated 

Value. 

DUference. 

[ ,KWr=(*10l0):(im) 

12 

29°5C'-30* f)' 

30” 0' 

30" 0' 

0' 

m})=(1010) : (2130) 

. . 

* . 

. . 

19 0 


1 «n=(21.30):{1120) 


. . 

. . 

10 i)4 

0 

[)ftm=(1010) : (0110) 

0 

59 54-60 5 

60 0 

00 0 

|'mo'=(10l0):(2021) 

() 

:io 30 -no 32 

30 31 

30 31 

0 

o'o:.- (2021) : (lOU) 

6 

JO 9-10 14 

19 11 

19 11 

0 

or/ = (]0U):(l012) 

4 

17 15-17 24 

17 20 

17 19 

1 

fA=(1012):(()001) 

4 

22 .5(5-23 1 

22 50 

22 50 

0 

oc=(10il):(000l) 

i\ 

40 15-40 20 

10 18 

* 


( «?=(1120):(112I) 

4 

34 14-34 17 

34 15 

34 15 

0 

\ gc-(112l):(0001) 

4 

.55 44-55 48 

55 45 

55 45 

0 

|'W-(10U)):(0221) 

12 

64 24-64 33 

04 20 

04 29 

0 

1 o'g^(022l):(121l) 

] WM=( 0 n 0 ):( 2 i:U) 

8 

25 30 -25 32 

25 31 

Zi') 3 1 

40 20 

18 9 

0 

[ «o'-(213l):(2021) 

[ «i,?=(10l0):(2l31) 




, , 

30 20 

13 57 

44 17 

20 51 

71 8 

37 44 

sq (2131): (1121) 
»ig.= (1010):(ll21) 

■ (/«- ( 112 l):(Oni) 

w((,---(10}0):(0111) 

( 00- (0111 ) : (1101) 

io 

i) 

7 

3 

44 12 44 18 
20 .50 -20 .52 
71 5-71 12 

37 44 37 40 

44 ”l0 

20 51 

71 9 

37 45 

V 

0 

1 

1 

f,Ho‘'=r(1010):(0ri2) 

\oV--(0112):(il02) 

f) 

2 

78 42-78 4!) 
22 27 -22 30 

78 45 

22 32 

78 45 

22 30 

0 

w 

f «f/-(1120):(2TH) 

\ g,:.(2lTl):(1211) 

8 

;} 

05 .33-4)5 .36 
48 40-48 .53 

05 34 

48 51 

05 35 

48 50 

1 

1 

r «o'=r(1130):(20'21) 

( o'o = (2021):(li0l) 

12 

8 

41 42-41 40 
48 14-48 17 

41 44 

48 15 

41 45 

48 15 

1 

0 

r »o = (1120):(10T1) 

\ oo'' = (10ll):(1102) 

8 

8 

55 .53 50 1 

34 1 -34 0 

55 50 

34 4 

55 50 

34 4 

0 

0 

( wo'’-(l 120): (1012) 

(oV (1012): (0112) 

7 

2 

70 12-70 18 
39 31-39 31 

70 15 

39 31 

70 14 

39 32 

1 

1 

{ cs - (0001): (2131) 

. . 


•• 

05 50 

24 1 

• • 

\ (2131): (2130) 





' 
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CHAPTER XXII 


TRIGONAL SYSTEM 

Three equal cr 3 rstallographic axes equally inclined at an angle generally 
other than 90°. 

Characterised by a trigonal axis of symmetry. 

The classes which are liere included in a separate trigonal system were 
formerly considered as hemihedral and tetartohedral classes of the 
hexagonal system. Although the idea of hemihedrism and tetartohedrism 
has now been disjdaced by the consideration of the various classes of 
crystals as distinct types of homogeneous structures, there is still consider- 
able ground for considering the hexagonal and trigonal classes together ; 
but on the whole, esjiecially as when combined they are no less than 
twelve in number, it is undoubtedly better to consider the five clearly 
hexagonal classes as a separate hexagonal system, as was done in the 



Km, 271,— Chvs.s 17. Fig. 272.- -(llass 10, 


last chapter but one, and the seven classes distinguished by the presence 
of a merely trigonal and not hexagonal axis of symmetry as a separate 
trigonal system. An interesting link between the two is afiorded, 
however, by class 17 of the trigonal system, }n which we have a 
trigonal axis which is also a hexagonal axis of comimund, aV'Crnating, 
or mirror-image symmetry. This case has already been considered in 
discussing the three instances of compound symmetry, on page 136 in 
Chapter IX. Fig. 78 representing it in stereographic projection is repeated 
here in Fig. 271, for the sake of comparison with the purely trigonal axis 
displayed by class 16 of the trigonal system, the projection of which is given 
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alongside in Fig. 272. The difference between the two classes is that the 
purely trigonal axis only necessitates the presence of three faces, those 
of a trigonal pyramid of tlie third order in the most general case shown in 
Fig. 272, the poles of which lie on the same (upper) hemisphere, whereas 
on the other hand the hexagonal axis of compound symmetry furnishes 
three additional poles on the other (lower) liemisphere in alternate 60® 
positions from the first three, by rotation of the latter for 60® round 
the axis and then immediate reflection across the equatorial plane. 

The same system of four cry.stallograpliic axes, a principal verti(*.al 
axis and three axes mutually inclined at 60° in the equatorial plane 
perpendicular to the principal axis, may ])0 employed with trigonal 
crystals as for hexagonal crystals. But there is another possible mode 
of description of ])urely trigonal crystals whi(‘h is not only equally 
suitable, but which is also more in consonance with their structure. 
Moreover, it avoids the necessity for the use of a fourth axis, enabling 
us to return to the general Millerian system of three axes. It is 
consequently known as Miller’s method of description, the four-axial 
method, as pointed out in Chapter XX., being generally referred to 
as the Bravais-Miller method. The Millerian axes are derived in the 
following manner. 

In the stereographie projection of the general form of tlie simplest 
trigonal class, 16, given in Fig. 272, each of the three pyramidal poles 
lies within one of the 60°-triangles, alternate triangles being left 
unoccupied, and the trigonal pyramid produced is therefore one of 
the third order on the analogy of the tetragonal system. But if the 
special case be considered in which the poles lie on three of the 60°- 
radii, as shown in Fig. 273, a trigonal y)yramid 
of the first order is produced, employing the 
nomenclature of the hexagonal system. But 
three of the 60°-radii only are occupied by 
the poles, namely, those marked with a posi- 
tive sign in Fig. 273 ; the other three radii 
marked with a negative sign, however, are the 
projections of the edges of the pyramid, for these 
latter lie in the planes formed by the vertical 
trigonal axis with each of the three diameters 
re})resenting in the projection the result of 
the o})eration of that axis. In Miller’s system 
of axes these three edges of the primary &st order trigonal pyramid are 
taken as the three axial directions. They are equal and equally inclined 
to each other, but the angle is not 90°, except in a spcK'-ial case which 
is crystallogra 2 )hic/ally possible. The actual edges themselves, as re 2 )re- 
sented by^\he three negative radii, are considered as the negative 
halves of the axes, and their prolongations upwards, beyond the point of 
their intersection (the apex of the j)yramid), are taken as the positive 
halves. The three faces of the pyramid, the poles of which fall on the 
positive halves, are the avial planes, and, just as in the case of the cube, 
the faces of whicdi are the crystallographic axial planes of the cubic 
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system, they have symbols containing the same index numbers, namely, 
(100), (010), and (001). The trigonal solid formed by the three pyramidal 
faces thus chosen as axial planes, and their three parallel fellow*faces 
at the other side of the centre, is the rhombohedron. Its projection 
is obtained by placing rings on the negative radii at the same distance 
from the centre as the three 8oli|i-dot poles. It may be regarded as a 
cube more or less deformed by compression along a diagonal, the edges 
remaining the same and equal but the angles being deformed out of their 
90° magnitudes. The cube can thus be legitimately taken as an illustra- 
tion of the rhom})ohcdron, and as a matter of fact the cube is a special 
case, crystallograjdiic-ally possible, of the rhombohedron. When a cube is 
thus set up on one of its solid angles, with a diagonal vertical, rej)resenting 
the trigonal axis, and is compressed along tliis axis, we have a very fair 
representation of the rhombohedron and of the Millerian axes (its edges) 
and axial planes (its faces). If several such rhombohedra of different 
diagonal dimensions are develoj)ed on a crystal, as frequently ha})pens, 
that one which most nearly resembles a cube is chosen as the primary one, 
determining the axes, unless the cleavage directions correspond to another 
rhombohedron, when that would be chosen in preference, as being the 
most important structurally. 

The trigonal (often called rliombohedral) Millerian axial system 
thus consists of three equal crystallographic, axes intersecting at equal 
angles which are in geiuiral other than 90°, and disy>os(*d symmetrically 
about an axis of trigonal symmetry, which is arranged vertically just as 
is the liexagorial axis of tlie hexagonal system or the tetragonal axis of 
the t(‘,tragonal system, but wliich is not in Millerian trigonal notation a 
crystallographic axis, although it is so when the Bravais-Miller method 
is used. The stereographic projection of the j)oles of the axes is shown 
by the crosses in Fig. 273 ; they differ from those of the cubic system 

by not being identical in position 
with those of the axial facial-planes 
(100), (010), and (001). They are 
also given later in Fig. 292 (page 
341), and their exact position is de- 
fined in connection with that figure. 

The rhombohedron witli its 
three crystallographic axes and the 
vertical trigonal symmetry axis are 
vshown in Fig. 274. The parametral 
plane, defining the relative lengths 
of the axes, is the basal plane, 
which thusv has the symbol (111) 
in Millerian trigonal notation. This 
plane is parallel to the equatorial 
plane and perpendicular to the trigonal axis, just as it is in the hexagonal 
system. 

The elements in rhombohedral Millerian notation are consequently : 

a==/8 = y = an angle usually other than 90°. 
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The value of this angle a is at once obtained by calculation from 
the goniomctrical angle over any of the axial edges, that is, between any 
pair of rhombohedral faces intersecting in one of tlie edges chosen as an 
axial direction (see pages 369 and 378). 

The three lower pyramidal faces of the rhombohedron, parallel to the 
upper tlyee, have the Millerian symbols (^00), (010), and (001) respectively, 
as in the cases of the three faces of the cube parallel to the three cliosen 
as axial planes. Indeed, in general in the trigonal system with Millerian 
axes, a parallel face has the same indices in the same order, but with all 
the signs reversed. 

This Millerian system of axes is peculiarly suitable for the descrip- 
tion of trigonal forms on account of the fact that the space - lattice 
systems of three of the classes im'liuled in the trigonal system are 
rhombohedral, that is, the elementary parallel epipedon is a rhombohedron. 
These classes are 17, 20 and 21. The other four classes have the simple 
trigonal prism for their elementary parallelej)ipedon, and in no class is 
the hexagonal prism the fundamental form. Ilence there arc very good 
structural grounds for the adoption of the Millerian axes for trigonal forms, 
and for the consideration of the trigonal as a separate system of symmetry. 

The simple trigonal prism just referred to has its ])ol(*<s at the ends 
of the positive radii (see the more <‘omplete trigonal stereographic 
projection in Fig. 292), its faces being parallel to the trigonal vertical 
axis. It will be obvious that its facial indices must be (21 1), (121), 
and (112), for each of the three faces, if imagined to be moved parallel 
to itself until it touches the ends of the two radii (projections of the 
axes) 00° on each side of it, will then bisect the radius at the end of 
which its pole lies, so that the'int(‘r<;o])t on that axis will be halv^ed and 
the corresponding index number dou])le<l relatively to tin? other two. 
This is the trigonal prism of the first order, which thus always has 
two of its index numbers equal and of the same sign. 

The second order trigonal prism is indicatc'd by the three poles on 
the primitive circle (Fig. 292) midway between the positive and negative 
radii; the indices will obviously be (101), (110), and (Oil), for the 
symbol of eacli face must contain one 0 to indicatij tlie parallelism of 
the face to one of the three axes, and the two other index numbers 
must be equal and of ojiposite sign, to indicate the fact that the polo 
lies midway between two axial radii of opposite sign, and they can con- 
sequently be expressed by a 1 and a 1 . 

Besides the rhombohedron of which the poles are given in Fig. 273, 
and which is shown in Fig. 274, it must be apparent that there is a 
second complementary one possible, the poles of which would be obtained 
by replacing the three (^ots represemting the upjier faces (100), (010), and 
(001) by rijigs, and the three rings representing the lower faces by dots. 
The two rhornbohedra thus complementary to each other make up together 
the hexagonal bipyramid of the first order, hence the rhombohedron 
may be considered as a hemihedral form of the hexagonal system, and 
was entirely so considered until the development of the theory of crystals 
as homogeneous structures. The indices of the three faces of the second 
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rhombohedron in the upper hemisphere are (212) for the left face, (221) 
for the right face, and (T22) for the back face, the form symbol being {122} 
(see Fig. 292). The fact, however, that the two complementary forms 
composing together the hexagonal bipyramid thus possess altogether 
different indices on Miller’s system, and that the whole bipyramid, as a 
form, would therefore have to bear two symbols if Miller’s indices were 
used to describe fully hexagonal forms, is an unanswerable argument 
against employing Miller’s system for such purely hexagonal forms. 
The Bravais-Miller four-axes system, which describes the whole form 
by a single symbol, is consequently the only satisfactory one which can 
be employed with hexagonal forms, and it was for this reason that the 
four-axes method was employed exclusively in Chapter XX. on the 
hexagonal system. Miller’s axes are, however, perfect for the descrip- 
tion of rhombohedral and other trigonal crystals, and, as we have seen, 
bear a definite relationship to their structure. 

The first or primary rhombohedron {IfX)] is generally spoken of as 
the “direct” or positive one, and the secondary rhombohedron {122} 
as the “ inverse ” or negative one. The two forms, and indeed any 
two trigonal direct and inverse forms in general, arc connected by three 
important and most useful equations. If {pqr] be the indices of the 
direct or positive form, and {'p'q'r') represent those of the inverse or 
negative form (the letters hkl being reserved for use in the Bravais- 
Miller symbol {hikl})y then : p' = - p f 2(j[ - 4 - 2r ; q' 2p~q -4 2r ; r' — 
2j)-\-2q-r. The particular face the indices of which are afforded by 
the equations, and which are taken for the form symbol, is that repre- 
sented by the pole lying on the same diameter in the ])rojection, at an 
equal distance on the other side of the centre of the primitive circle, and 
on the same hemisphere as the pole represented by the symbol {'pqr). 

We may now proceed to the discussion of the seven classes of the 
trigonal system. In the list of forms belonging to each class both 
Bravais-Miller and Millerian indices will be given, as both methods of 
description are in current use. 

The seven classes of the trigonal system may be derived successively 
from class 16, th<^ primitive class of the system possessing only the 
essential trigonal axis of symmetry, the ])rojection of which is shown 
in Fig. 272. The general form of that class has been shown to be an 
upper or a lower trigonal (three-faced) pyramid, the poles of the upper 
one being exhibited in the figure. 

Three of the other classes are obtained by adding to this upper pyramid 
three other similar lower faces in three different ways, to produce a simple 
closed form of higher symmetry. These three modes are indicated by 
Figs. 271 (given at the beginning of this chapter) ,,27 5, and 276. It is as 
if the lower pyramid were rotated round the vertical axis, witL respect to 
the upper pyramid, and arrested in its rotation at three different positions. 

In class 17 (Fig. 271) the poles (rings) appear in the projection 
equally removed, at 60®, from the three upper ones. This is the case 
already alluded to which occurs when the trigonal axis acts also as a 
hexagonal axis of compound or reflective symmetry. The general 
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form shown in the projection is a rhombohedron of the third order, 
which gives its name to the class. In class 18 (Fig. 275) the poles are 
at unequal distances between those of the upper poles, but analogously 
disposed as regards the crystallographic axes, so that they are repre- 
sented by equal indices. These conditions are fulfilled when there arc 
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three digonal axes parallel to the basal plane, which are shown as 
diameters in the projection, intermediate between those representing 
the Millerian and identical with the Bravais-Millerian crystallographic, 
axes. The trigonal bi pyramid thus pro(luc(‘.d is of trapezohedral 
character. It is to this class 18 that quartz Ixdongs. In class 19 
(Fig. 276) the lower trigonal pyramid is precisely underneath the upper 
one, the poles being represented by rings around the dots. This ob- 
viously occurs when the basal plane is a jdane of symmetry. The solid 
produced is the ordinary trigonal bipyramid. 

A further class, 20, is derived direc.tly from class 16 by the intro- 
duction of a symmetry plane parallel to the trigonal axis, and this 
involves, from the very nature of that axis, 
two others, making three planes of symmetry 
inclined at 120° to each other and all 
parallel to and intersecting in the trigonal 
axis. They are represented by the three 
diameters in the projection given in Fig. 

277. The resulting solid is a ditrigonal 
pyramid. 

Lastly, we obtain two more classes of 
higher symmetry by adding to the sym- 
metry elements of class 20 three digonal 
axes in two difEeren^ ways. In class 21 
the three# digonal axes are the same as in 
class 18, namely, they bisect the angles between the projections of the 
Millerian crystallographic axes and thus also those between the three 
symmetry planes containing them. They are consequently identical in 
direction with the Bravais - Miller horizontal axes. This arrangement 
gives six lower faces with poles corresponding to the six upper ones 
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but at the alternate 60® positions, as shown in Fig. 278. It is like class 
17, only with double poles, one symmetrically on each side of the 
Millerian crystallographic axes, rendering the solid a ditrigonal instead 
of merely a trigonal one. It is equivalent to considering the basal 
plane as a plane of compound (reflective) symmetry, combined with the 




operation of a hexagonal axis instead of a trigonal one. The solid 
produced is the ditrigonal scalenohedron, which is thus of dihexagoiial 
alternating type. This is the im})ortant class to wJii(;h calcitc belongs. 

Class 22, the (dass of highest trigonal symmetry, is produced when 
the three digonal axes arc parallel to the three symmetry ])lancs, as shown 
in Fig. 279. The six lower poles then come immediately underneath the 
six upper ones, thus rendering the solid, the ditrigonal bipyramid, also 
symmetrical to the basal plane. 

It will be obvious that of the foregoing seven classes of trigonal 
symmetry only classes 16 and 20 will exhibit liemimorphism, that is, 
polarity of the two ends of the trigonal axis, while classes 16 and 18 
are the only two wliich afford enantiomorphous pairs of solids, not 
convertible one into tlie otlier by rotation. 

Class 19, th(*. trigonal l)ipyramidal class, is the only one of the 32 classes 
of symmetry wliich lias never yet been observed in actual crystals. 

Class — Ditrigonal Bi'pyramidal Class. Holohedml-Trigoml Class, or 

Trigonal Hexagonal- He miJiedral Class. Tyj)e, Ditrigonal Equatorial. 

This class exhibits the full trigonal symmetry, namely, a trigonal 
axis arranged vertically, and three symmetry planes mutually inclined 
at 120® intersecting in it, thus rendering it ditrigonal ; together also 
with an equatorial plane of symmetry (horizontal, parallel to the basal 
plane), and three digonal axes lying in it at its intersections with the three 
vertical symmetry planes. , 

Only two examples of this class have yet been observed, nariely, silver 
hydrogen phosphate, Ag 2 HP 04 , by Dufet in 1886, and benitoite, an acid 
titano-silicate of barium, BaTiSigOj, by Louderback in 1907. The latter 
forms beautiful sapphire-blue crystals, which make ex(jellent gem-stones. 
A later investigation by Jaeger, however, in 1915, would appear to have 
shown that benitoite is only pseudo-trigonal, and is really optically biaxial. 
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The general form, the stercographie projection of which is given in Fig. 279, is a 
ditrigonal bipyramid, which is shown in outline in Fig. 280; it. is symmetrical to 
the equatorial basal plane in which the uiqH*r and lower i)yranucls 
unite, the shape of which is hexagonal with three more and three 
less obtuse angles, alternately arranged, corresponding to tliree 
larger and three smaller angles over the polar edges of the 
pyramid.^ The Millerian indices of this ditrigynal bipyramid arc 
{pqr\, and the Bravais-Miller indices {hikl}. The actual bi- 
pyramid shown in both Fig. 279 and Fig. 280 is the form {811} 
constructed to scale to the axial ratio of calcite. I'liere is, 
however, a second form possible, having its jmles arranged in 
pairs adjacent to the negative radii in the Millerian projection 
instead of the positive radii. The two forms are therefore dis- 
tinguished as jiositive and negative resiiectively. The Millerian 
indices of the negative form are 'vhore ~ - p { 2(/ + 2/*, 

q' ^2p ~q-\- 2r, and r' ~ 2p + 2q - r ; and the Hravais-Milli'r symbol 
is {hikl } . Thus the iiositivc ditrigonal bipyrainid {20T} or {2181 J 
corresponds to the negative, comiileinentary or inverse ditrigonal 
bipyramid {125} or {21.81}. Tin* particular pole of which tlie.se 
latter inverse-form symbols arc the fa(‘ial indice.s, is the one at 
an equal distance on the other side of the (‘ciitre, on the .same 
diameter and in the same upper hemi.spherc a.s (20i). (See i)jtr\«oiu?l Hii)ymiuhl. 
Figs. 284 and 285 on pages 338 and 339.) 

It will bo observed in Fig. 280 that the lower facc.s have ahogi'ther diflcnmt 
indices to the upper faces; (212), for in.stance, in the case of the lowi'r-righl -front face 
corresponds to (81 4) as the indices of the face immediately above it, tlu* face t he indices 
of which are taken for the form symbol |814j. It will be clear that this must be so, 
because the lower fac(‘s are ]>arallcl to the ujqier fat*e.s of the inverse form, ami so will 
have the same numbers for indices as that inverse form, but witli tin* signs all elianged. 
Thus if we calculate the values of //, q'^ and r' (with tlu* aid of the ab(>ve formuhe) 
which correspond to yi, q, r of the values (814), we .shall find that y>' - -18,7' 
and r'— 18, or, dividing by 9 thToiighout, p' -- -2, g' 1, ami r' ~ 2; hence (212) 
are the indices of the inverse face, and if we change the signs we obtain (212) 
for the indices of the face parallel to that inverse face, that is, for the imlic(‘.s of 
the lower-right-front face in Fig. 280, just ns they are marlv<'d on the face in the 
drawing. 

The thrive Millerian axes and the vertical trigonal axis am shown in Fig. 280 in 
br< )ken - and - d o t ted lines, 

Tiiere are six .s]>ecial caH(‘.s possible, giving rise to as 
many spceilic forms. 

(1) When the jioles lie in the three symmetry planes, 
each ])air having coalcs(;ed into a single pole, a trigonal 
bipyramid of the first order is ju-odueed. Two variety's 
are possible, convertible by 00'^ of rotation, according to 
which particular three of the six radii in the projection 
the pairs of poles ap 2 >roaeh and coalesce on. If tlicy 
coalesce on the ]>ositive radii, as they ap])ear to be about 
* to do in Fig. 279, the positive form is ])roduced ; but if 
they coalesce on the other three, the negative radii, the 
negative or inverse form is devehqiod. The Millerian 
indices of the iiositive form are jpgg}, and the Bravais- 
Order Miller indices {mJU\ ; in the c ase of the negative form 

the Millerian indices are {/.V?'}. where p' ■- ■ j) + 4g, and 
g'=2p+g, and the Bravais-Miller indices are {kM}. Thus the inverse or negative 
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form correspondinp to the positive form {STT} or {2021} is {111} or {2021}, the two 
facial poles the indices of which are used in the form symbols being those on the 
back-and-front diameter, equidistant from the centre, in the upper hemisphere. 
(See Figs. 284 and 285.) The positive form {511}, drawn for the axial ratio of calcite^ 
is shown in Fig. 281. The indices of the upper faces are (5ll), the front face marked 
in the drawing, (l51), and (ll5). The three lower faces, being parallel to the possible 
faces of the inverse form {111}, have th#*- indice.«i (li I), the front face marked in Fig. 281, 
(111), and (III). 

(2) The second .special case is when the ]>airs of pok^s leave the proximity of the 
symmetry planes and take up a more separated position exactly midway between those 
planes, that is, at 30° from them. The angles between the faces 
over all six polar edges then become equal and a hexagonal 
bipyramid of the second order is produced. The Millerian and 
Bravais-Millcr symbols arc respectively {p^r} and {h .h . tk . f}. 
In the Millerian symbol one index is always the mean of the 
other two. 

(3) The third special case is afforded when the poles remain 
more or less adjacent to the symmetry jdanes but lie on the 
])rimitive circle. The solid produced is a ditrigonal prism, 
the six faces of which are parallel to the trigonal axis of symmetry. 
It is shown in Fig. 282, closed by the basal pinakoid. Its symbols 
are {pgfr}, where p + </+r 0, and {hili)\. Then* are two such 
forms ])nHHible, the one for which the symbols have just been given 
being the positive form, having its poles adjacent to the positive 
radii in the projection. The negative form, with poles adjacent 
to the negative radii, has the symbols {p'fj'r'} or {AUDj , where 
//, q% and r' have the values given on the previous page. The 
one actually shown, drawn to .scale to the axial ratio of calcite, 
is the form {725}, which is the ditrigonal prism corresponding 
to the bipyramid {814} shown in Fig. 280. The poles of both 
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prisms and both bipyramids are shown in the stercographic 
projection Fig. 285, 


(4) Just as case (3) corresponds to the ditrigonal bi])yramid, .so there is another 


special case of a prism corresponding to ( I ). namely, the trigonal prism of the first 
order, when the two poles near a symmetry plane coalesce into a .mngk* pole lying on the 
primitiv(* cire.h* at the end of the digonal symmetry axis 
which is als(j the jinqection of the symmetry plane. There 
are two varieties of this form, a positive and a negative, 
convertible one into the other by rotation for dO" al>out 
the trigonal axis, just as in the case of the pyramid. The 
symbols of the positive form, the polos of which occupy the 
positive radii, are {211} and { lOlO} . It is shown in Fig. 

283, closed by the basal pinakoid. The symbols of the 
negative form are {211} and {1010} ; its poles occupy the 
three negative radii. 

(6) This is the special case corresponding to (2), when 
the poles arranged at 30° from the digonal axes lie on the 
primitive circle. The result is the hexagonal prism of the 
second order, the symbols of which are {101} and {1120}. 

(6) The last special case is when all the six ditrigonal 
pyramid poles converge towards and coalesce m the centre 

of the projection, when as the final limiting form the basal pinakoid with pole at 
the centre itself is produced, which in Millerian notation is the parametral form {111} 
and in Bravais-Miller notation is denoted by the symbol {0001}. 
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The net result of the above detailed discussion of the possible holohedral trigonal 
forms is embodied in the following list : 


List of Forma in Class ^22. 

{111}“ {0001} Basal pinakoid. 2 faces. 

{211} = {1010} Positive trigonal prism of the first order ; {211} = {1010} negative 
trigonal prism of the first order. Eatdi 3 faces. 

{101} = {1120} Hexagonal prism of the second order, (i faces. 

{iw} (where p + g + r — 0) - {AjXO} Positive ditrigonal i>rism ; (where 

p' ^ -p~\r2g +2r\ 

-J r/' = 'lp ~q^2r | ) {/ii^’Oj negative ditrigonal prism. Each 6 faces. 

Ir' = 2p4-2g-r j 


\pqq} (two indices always equal) Positive trigonal bipyramid of the first 
order, including the ])rimary ])ositive form {lOOj - [lOllJ ; {p'q'q'} (where 

( j) — - P + ^q\ 

q' — 2j)-\-q / ) ~ negative trigonal first order l)i}>yramid, including 

the complementary primary negative form {1221 = {iOl 1}. Each 0 faces, 
{pgrj (where one index = mean of other two) = {A . h , 2h . 1} Hexagonal bipyramid 

of the second order. 12 faces. ■p + 2q\-^^r 

{pqr] \hiJcl} Positive ditrigonal bipyramid ; {p'q'r'\ (whe 


j/dA;Z} negative ditrigonal bqiyramid. Each 12 faces. 


( p “ 'P + 2q i 
q'-2p-q + 2r [) 
r' ~2p + 2q -r j 


The nccei=^sity of l)cing familiar witli both the Bravaiw-Miller and 
the Milleriaii methods of description of trigonal crystals, owing to 
the eniployinent of botli in current crystallographic work, renders it 
essential to b(* })erfe(‘t]y clear as to tfio mode of deriving the indices of 
faces and symbols of forms in the two cases, and to have a ready means 
of converting those of the one into those of the other. The two com- 
parative stereographic projections given in Figs. 281 and 285 show the 
whole of the facial indices of a coiisiderahle number of the ])rincipai 
forms commonly developed on trigonal crystals, including those of all 
seven types of forms ; Fig. 281 is constructed on the Bravais-Miller 
system, and Fig. 285 according to Miller’s method. In the case of the 
former, the indices of the poles on the upper hemisphere alone are given, 
for the poles on the lower hemisphere situated iumiodiately underneath 
those of tlie upper hemispliere only differ by the c index (the last of the 
four, 1) being negative instead of positive, the Aj, Ag, and A 3 indices 
being identical. In the case of the latter ])rojection (Fig. 285) the poles 
of the lower hemisphere are actually indicated by rings, and as the two 
symbols are different they are both given, the one above the pole referring 
to the dot (the api)cr hemisphere pole) and the symbol below referring to 
the ring-pole, that of the lower hemisphere. An inspection of them will 
at once clear up any lingering ambiguity or difficulty arising from the 
perusal of the preceding description of class 22 forms, and they will be 
of use also ^ verifying ttie general or particular symbols given in connec- 
tion with the other six classes of the trigonal system. The axial ratio 
of calcite was used in constructing both figures. 

Three extremely useful equations connect the Bravais-Miller and 
Millerian indices of any face of a trigonal crystal, and these indispensable 
formulae may be readily verified in the case of any pole shown on the 
VOL, I z 
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two projections just given. As before, three different letters, namely, 
p, and r, are here employed to represent the Millerian index numbers, 
to those used for the Bravais-Miller indices, A, i, k, and Z, in order that 
the two kinds of index numbers may at once be identified. 


?010 



Fig. 284. — ■Rravais-Millor Sioreograplilc rrojection of Trigonal or Hexagonal Forms. 


The three connecting equations are : 

])^}i-k-\-l\ q=i-h + l; 
p~q ^ ._g-r r-p p-{-qir 

' 3 ’ 3 ’ 3 ’ '3 

Given either the Millerian or the Bravais-Miller indices, the other 
indices can always be found with the aid of thescb equations. 

Class '21. — Ditrigoml Scaknohedral Class. Calcite Class. 
Rhombohdral Hexagonal- Hemihedral Class. Type, Dihexago 7 }al Alternating. 

This is one of the host important classes of the trigonal system, for 
it is the class to which calcite, calcium carbonate, CaCOg, and its allied 
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minerals belong. The elements of symmetry are shown in Fig. 286. 
They are the essential trigonal axis, three symmetry planes intersecting 
in it and thus rendering it a ditrigonal axis, and three digonal axes 
lying in the equatorial plane midway between the symmetry planes, 


•X 



+X 


Fw. 285— Millerian Stereofiraphic Projection of TriKonal Forms. 

that is, identical with the three Bravais-Miller hexagonal crystallographic 
axes. It differs from the holohedral class 22 by having no equatorial 
plane of symmetry, and in the positions of the digonal axes, these lying 
in the three symmetry planes in class 22. The operation of the three 
digonal axe» in class 21 has the same effect as if the ditrigonal axis 
were a hexagonal axis of compound symmetry, that is, a hexagonal axis 
combined with simultaneous reflection across the equatorial plane. The 
effect is also to produce centro-symmetry. 

The general form the poles of which are shown in Fig. 286 is a twel ve-faced solid con- 
sisting of two ditrigonal pyramids, an upper one and a lower one, the lower one of which 
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is rotated for 60® with respect to the upper, round the vertical axis, so that the equatorial 
junction-edges of the two do not form a simple hexagon, lying in the equatorial plane 

and showing two alternating kinds of angles as in 
class 22, but is of a zigzag character, above and 
below the equator. The digonal axes emerge at the 
centres of the edges forming the zigzag. This general 
form, is the ditrigonal scalenohedron, ^so called 
because each face is a scalene triangle. It is shown 
in Fig. 287, the particular representative being the 
common form of calcite {201}, drawn to scale to the 
correct axial ratio for calcite. I’he polar edges are 
of two kinds, the angles over them being alternately 
larger and smaller, as in the (^ase of the ditrigonal 
bi])yramid of class 22. The scalenohedron possesses 
in fact the faces of an up])er ditrigonal pyramid 
{jtqr} = {hili} f and of the lower parallel ditrigonal 
pyramid {pqf]={Mkl}. The broken - and - dotted 
lines indicate the Millerian axes and the vertical 
ditrigonal axis, and the dotted linos emerging in the centres of the zigzag edges 
represent the digonal axes (the Bravais-Miller axes). It will be obvious, moreover, 
that there will be two such scalenohedra, namely, the one just described, whicjh may 
be represented by the general symbol {mA ~ and termed the positive form, its 

upper poles being adjacent to 
the positive halves of the axes, 
and a second negative form 
{'p'q'r'} — {7a^7} , the iijipcr poles 



Fig. 28fi.— Symmetry Elements and 
General Form of (hiss 21. 





Fig. 287.— PoHltivo EitrJ- 
gonal Scalenohedron. 


Fig. 288. — ^Primary Ithombo* 
hedron and Scalenohedron of 
('alcite. 


Fig. 289, — Combination of Rhombo- 
hedron and Scalenohedron. 


of which are adjacent to the negative halves of the axes, and 60° from those of the 
positive form in the projection. The values of p', q\ ami r' are those (for the inverse 
forms given in the introduction to this chapter and in the descriptit^m of class 22, 
namely, -p-f 2g-}-2r, g'“2p -g+2r, r' =^2p + 2q-r. 

It is an interesting fact that the zigzag edges of the scalenohedron coincide with 
the six lateral edges of the rhombohedron, provided the indices bear a certain simple 
relationship. This occurs in the case of calcite, the common scalenohedron of which 
{201} , the predominating form of the well-known “ dog-tooth ” spar, and the primary 
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rhombohedron {100}, so chosen because it is also a very common form and its facial 

planes are the cleavage planes of the mineral, have the same zigzag edges, as is shown in 

Fig. 288. The faces of this scaleno- 

hedron consequently bevel the A 

equatorial edges of the primary A i\ 

rhombohedron, as will b€i still 

clearer frean Fig. 289, which shows / / H \ ^ 

a combination almost equally / / / | < ^ ..'kV 

developed of (201} and jlOO}. / / / j \ ^ 

Moreover, the hexagonal i^rism of / 2lb / go?, wl 
the second order {lOJj triinciatcs / /--i'' t '*A\ 

the edges of either, as is shown in K, I 

the case of the scalenohcdron {20TJ Jodi 

in Fig. 290, and in the ease of the I 

rhombohedron {100} in Fig. 291 ; / / 

in this latter figure the i)rism is j/ 

largely developed, its ends being V \ ; ■ / / 

differently terminated by the two V\ \ I / / / ‘ V: ,-'1' I 

halves, upper and lower, of the V. \ I * / / ahil ^ 

rhombohedron. W'> / 

The scalcnohedron has one \\i^ 

pole in each of the 30" triangles in 

the projection, which are formed , 

by two radii and the twelfth part of Scalenohoilron and ot Hhoinbohodron and 

of the primitive circle. It will Pril.’.N.'*''' KlHlal I'riMm!" 

be obvious, therefore, tliat this 

general form will have the usual six special eases, which the pole leaves the 

inside of the triangle and migrates on to one or oth( of the six elements of this 


Fio, 20 1 , ™ Fonibination 
ot Hhoinbohodron and 
S»*c«>iid Onlor Hoxa* 
Konal Prism. 


which the pole leaves the 
of the six elements of this 



spherical triangle. These 
eases will bo considered 
in turn. 

(1) When the pole 
falls on the crystallo- 
graphic axial radius in 
the projection, as in Fig. 
273 and as at r in the 
(in larged ])rojection Fig. 
292, the normal to the 
face thus lying in one of 
the three vertical sym- 
metry planes, the six 
faced solid jiroduced, 
having three faces in the 
u])|x'r and three parallel 
ones in thti lower hemi- 
siihere, alternately ar- 
ranged, is a rhombohed- 
ron. There is a positive 
(or direct) and a negative 
(or inverse) variety as in 
the case of the scaleno- 


hedron, according to which alternate three radii in the projection are occupied 
by the upper polos, the positive rhombohedron corresponding to the positive scalono- 
hedron. The positive rhombohedron is the emo which has one of its three up|>or faces 
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fronting the observer ; its projection has already been shown in Fig. 273, which 
represents the primary rhombohedron {100}, and its actual appearance in Fig. 274, 
in discussing the derivation of the Millerian axes. It is also indicated by the poles r 
in Fig. 292. It is reproduced in Fig. 293, the Millerian axes being indicated by the 
broken-and-dotted lines. 


The negative rhombohedron, r' in Fig. 292, is obtained by rotating the positive 
one round the vertical trigonal axis fl)r 60° or 180°. It is often called Uie inverse 
rhombohedron. Every rhombohedron consists of three pairs of parallel faces, each 
bounded by four equal sides when evenly develoxH'd, and in any case by two pairs of 
equal sides forming a •|)arallelograin. Tt may be regarded as a cube deformed by either 



compression or elongation along a diagonal. 
If other rhombohedra are develoi)ed on a 
crystal, besides the primary one {100} chosen 
as affording the axial planes, and which in 
the case of calcite is unmistakably the most 



Fio. 293, — Positive Primary Khombohedron. Fig. 204. --Obtuse^ Megativo Rhombohedron. 


important one as the mineral cleaves very readily along those jdanes, they are tiu'med 
obtuse or acute according as the pole comes between the centre and the pole of (100) 
or its inverse (221), or between cither of the latter and the pole (211) or (112) on the 
primitive cirele. Thus e -- { 1 10} in Fig. 292 is an obtuse and o - { 1 11 j an acute inverse 
or negative rhombohedron. Tlie obtuse negative rhombohedron {110} is shown in 
Fig. 294. 

The rhombohedron of this class 21 is really a rhomboliedron of the first order, and 
as such is to bo clearly distinguished from the more general rhombohedron of the third 
order which wo shall have to consider in class 17 ; it has always two equal indices, 
by virtue of the fact that the normal to each face lies in one of the three trigonal 
planes of symmetry, which renders it symmetrical to the two crystal]ogra 7 jhio axes 
lying in the two other planes of symmetry. Indeed the rhombohedron may be con- 
sidered as built up of two trigonal xiyraraids the faces of which are ])arallel to each 
other ; the lower jiyramid not being immediately under the u])por so as to have a 
common base, but rotated 60° with respect to it, round the vertical trigonal axis, just as 
the Bcalenohedron has been shown to possess the faces of an up})cr ditrigonal })yramid 
and of tlio lower one having faces xiarallel to it, the X)aralleliHm having been brought 
about by the lower om* h(?ing rotat('d 60° with res]H)(d- to it. The general symbol is 
therefore tliat of the trigonal pyramid of the first order, namely, [mvI in Millerian 
notation. 

The indices of the up^ier faces of the inverse or negative rhombohedron coinjile- 
mentary to the primary one [100} have already been shown in the introduction to this 
chapter to be (2T2), (221), and (I22), the form symbol being {122}. In general terms 
the Millerian symbol of the inverse form is {p'gV'[ where the usual equations 
connecting trigonal direct and inverse forms apply, namely, -p‘h2q + 2r, 
gf' = “ g f 2/*, r' - 2p + 2q - r. In this special case, where q and r are equal, the inverse 

form is \p'q'q'}, where - ~p-¥^q and q'—2p-\-q. In Bravais notation the direct 
(positive) and inverse (negative) forms bear the symbols {/?07t/} and {AO/ri} respectively. 

It is an interesting fact that the cube is the intermediate limiting form between 
the x>ossible obtuse-angled and acute-angled rhombohedra. In this special case, which 
is crystallographically possible, the axial ratio on the Bravais-Miller system Ijeirig a : c 
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— 1 ; 1*2247, the faces of the rhorahohedron become squares, and the angles, both 
over the polar edges and the zigzag middle edges, all right angles ; moreover, if the 
edges were taken for the Millerian axes the axial angles would of course also be right 
angles, and the lengths of the axes are already equal. But a rhombohedral cube 
belonging to the trigonal system would at once be distinguished from a true cube of 
the cubic, optically isotropic or singly-ndracting, system by the fact tliat it would 
show doqj^le refraction, and the phenomenon ip convergent polarised light of a single 
optic axis along a diagonal of the apparent- cube. This is an exceptionally striking 
case of the value of the optical i)roperties, to be fully discuissed in later chapters 
(Part III.), in confirming or oven determining the system to which a crystal belongs. 

The frequently occurring combination of the ])rimary direct rhombohedron {lOOf 
with the hexagonal prism of the first order {211} is shown in Fig. 295; the upper 

and lower halves of the rhonihohcdron form the two 



Fio. 20.5. 

rombination of lihombohedron 
ami First Order Hexagonal l*rlsm. 


Fia. 200. - Combination ol Three Rhombobedra, 
Secoml Onler Hevagonaf Prism, and basal 
tMnakoid, 


inverse rhombohedron e {HO}, the acute inverse rhombohedron o - {111}, the 
hexagonal prism {lOTj , and the basal pinakoid c - *, 1 1 J I . 'J’he poles of all these 
forms arc shown in Figs. 292, 284, and 2S.5, as well as those of the ])rirnary inverse 
rhombohedron r'— {22i}, the ]>nsm ?«- {211j, and the positive scalcnohedron 

{20T} ) in Fig. 292 the poles of emergence of the axes X, Y, and Z, which are marked 
by a cross in each case, arc also given. The axial ratio used in all three projections is 
that of calcitc, a: c-l : 0*8545. The position of these axial poles is readily calculated, 
for the angle wX, mY, or mZ is equal to that between the polar edge of the rhombo- 
hodron parallel to the axis in question and the equatorial plane, and the tangent of 

this angle is equal to the axial ratio divided by x/3, that is, tan n/X - Tn the 

case of (^alcito this givt»s 20° 10' for mX. Now this is also the angle ce, between 
(111) and (Oil). Hence the form e dircctly replaces the edges of r. 

The predominating primary rhombohedron {lOOj resembles closely a cube, and the 
other forms present on the crystal shown in Fig. 290 cause it to a})]>ear to be modified 
by the octahedron and rMbmbic dodecahedron ; if the first-mentioned form could 
be somewhat elongated parallel to the vertical axis the illusion would be perfect. 

The rhombohedron is obviously, therefore, one of the most important of all 
crystallographic forms. 

(2) The second special case occurs when the pole falls on the other kind of 
diameter in the projection, namely, on one of the digonal axes, at 30° from, and 
midway between, two crystallograiihic -axial-plane diameters. 'Fhe operation of the 
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three symmetry planes and the three digonal axes then determines that there shall 
be six such })oles in each hemisphere, two immediately above and below each other 
on each of the digonal axial radii, and the result is consequently a hexagonal 
bipyramid of the second order, which is thus the limiting case of scalenohedra the two 
kinds of i>olar angles of which are becoming more and more nearly equal, and the equa- 
torial zigzag edges of which are straightening out until they eventually become the 
hexagonal section of the hexagonal bipyramid, lying wholly in the equatorial plane. 
The Bravais-Miller symbol for this form has already been shown to be {h . h , 2h . /} . 
The Millerian symbol is such that one index is always the mean of the other two, 
and the ])ole corresponding to the Bravais-Miller symbol just given will be \pqr ] . 

(Il) When the pole lies anywhere on the primitive circle, between the ends of the 
two axial diameters, the form ])roduced is the dihexagonal prism, the iiravais-Miller 
symbol of which is {hiK)}, and the Millerian symbol where the sum of p, g, 

and r is 0. The dihexagonal prism has invariably two different angles, alternately 
larger and smaller ; for the parti(5ular one with equal angles, the s -ction of which would 
bo a regular twelve-sided polygon, is impossible on account of irrationality and the 
fact that impossible twelve-fold symmetry would thereby be introduced. 

(4) When the pole migrates to the end of a crystallographic axial diameter, at 
its intersection with the primitive circle, the hexagonal prism of the first order 
is produced, the Bravais-Miller symbol being as in the hexagonal system {1010}, 
and the Millerian symbol being {2ll}. 

(5) When the jjolo migrates to the end of the other kind of diameter, a digonal 
axis, the second order hexagonal prism is produced, {1120} or jiol}. 

(0) Finally, when the pole migrates to the remaining element of the Ki)horical 
triangU*, the intersection of two axial radii at the centre, that is, to that corner of the 
triangle which occupies the centre of the primitive circle and of the wlioh^ projection, 
the basal pinakoid is produced, {0001} or {111}. 

To summarise, we have the following forms in this class : 

LiM of Forma hi CUtas 21. 

{Ill}” {0001} Basal i)inakoid. 2 faces. 

{2TT} - {1010} Hexagonal prism of the first order, 0 faces. 

{101} — {1120} Hexagonal prism of the second order. 0 faces. 

{vqA (where p + g + r-O) - Dihexagonal X)risni. 12 faces. 

{liqq\ (two indices always equal) — {/t07//j Positive or direct rliombohedron of the 
first order, including the primary rhombohedron {100} - [101 1| ; {p'q'q'} 

(where|J',72„+t^^})= negative or in verst* rhombohedron of the 

first order, including the complomontary inverse primary one {122} ” 
[101 1}. Fach 0 faces. 

{pqr} (wh(‘re one index” the mean of the other two) -{h.h.^h. 1) Hexagonal 
bijiyrarnid of tlie second order. 12 faces. 

{pqr} ^{hiki} Positive dibrigo lalsealonohedron. {/m/>'} (whorep' = -p-f 2(jf-l-2r, 
q' — ^p-q^- 2r, / =2p f 2gf - r) - {Jilk'l} negative ditrigonal soalenohedron. 
Each 12 faces. 

By far the most important substance crystallising in this class of 
the trigonal system is calcite,^ calc spar, or Icellind spar, carbonate of 
lime, CaCOg. The name Iceland spar is usually confined to the primary 
rhombohedral variety (Fig. 293) of the clear transparent mineral, which 
has in the past been found in large pieces, the original discovery having 
occurred in the seventeenth century at Eskifjordhr, a cavity of 6000 

^ For the structure of calcite as revealed by X-rays see (Chapter XXXIII. 
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cubic feet (40 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 10 feet high), in a lava bed of 
doleritic basalt, having been found filled with rhoinbohedra and scaleno- 
hedra of calc spar. The crystals were often two feet or more in size, 
and although rough and dull on their exterior, were remarkably clear, 
colourless, and flawless within. Large crystals are now becoming rare 
and exceedingly valuable on account of the use of the sj)ar for ])olarising 
purpose in the Nicol prism. This welf-known piece of optical apparatus 
is simply a cleavage rhomb of cah; spar [)arallel to the faces of the 
primary rhombohedron {100], cut ah)ng a certain diagonal direction into 
tw^o halves, which arc subsequently cemented together again by (Canada 
balsam in such a manner as to eliminate by total reflection one of the two 
rays of polarised light into which ordinary light is divided when it enters 
the sj)ar, thus allowing the other ray to pass out alone as a beam of 
plane polarised light. A detailed description of it will find its pro])er place 
in Chapter XL. 

In the next chapter a crystal of calcite will be goniometrically described 
in detail, as an example of trigonal measurements and (‘alculations. Figs. 
287 (scalenohedron {201}), 289 (rhombohedron [100} and scalenohedron 
{201}), 290 (scalenohedron [201 j and second order hexagonal prism {101}), 
291 (rhombohedron [lOOJ and second order hexagonal prism {101}), 295 
(rhombohedron {100} and first order lujxagoual prism [21 1 [), and the rich 
rhombohedral combination shown in Fig. 290 all rc])resciit calcite crystals, 
drawn exactly in accordan(‘e with the c.orrec't axial ratio. The stereo- 
graphic* jnojections given in Figs. 281, 285, 292, and 327 (next chapter) 
all refer to calcite. 

Also belonging to this class 21 are ruby and sapphire*, the two beautiful 
crystalline varieties of corundum,^ alumina, AlgOg, so much prized as 
gem-stones, ruby being the red variety and sap]fliire the blue variety. The 
colour is due to minute quantities of ferric oxide. The crystals are com- 
posed of the four forms 1101] second order hexagonil jirism, [I Ilf basal 
pinakoid, {100} primary first order rhombohedron, and {31 1| a second order 
hexagonal bipyramid. The latter form is characjteristic of the sapphire, 
and is rarely present on tlie ruby, which latter is usually tabular j)arallel 
to the basal pinakoid ]111J. Corundum is occasionally found in small 
perfectly colourless crystals exhibiting the same forms just enumerated. 
Brown and yellow varieties are fairly common, and are known as oriental 
topaz ; while a green variety is sometimes found, termed oricmtal emerald, 
and also a purple variety which is known as oriental anu*tliyst. 

Specular iron ore,^ luematite, FcgOjj, also crystallises with class 21 
symmetry. 

Class JO. — Ditriffonal Pymwhial Class . — Tourmaline Class. 

IhwAmorphic- Hemihedral Class. Type, Ditriyonal Polar. 

This class possesses only the three symmetry planes and the essential 
trigonal (here consequently ditrigonal) axis in whie.h they intersect. 

^ For the structure of corundum and hsomatitr* as revealf'd by X-rays see 
Chapter XXXIII, 
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Hence the two ends of this axis may exhibit quite different forms. Fig. 
297 will render the nature of the symmetry clear. 

The general form is obviously a simple ditri^onal pyramid, the edges of which lie in 
the symmetry planes, exactly like the upper or lower half of either of the ditrigonal 
bipyramids of class 22 already described. It is shown in Fig. 298, closed below by 
the basal plane. The upper form rex)re|ented in the figure has the symbols {pqr} and 
{hiH}f and the lower one with faces i)arallcl to it is denoted by {pqf} (that is, the 
signs of p, 9, and r are the opx)osite of what they are for the uxjper form) and ^ukl). 
This u])por form having its pairs of ik>1oh adjacent to tlie positive radii in the projection, 
and the lower form parallel to it, are termed positive. There are also two negative 
forms of similar character parallel to each other, the polos of the ui>i)er of which lie in 



Fig. 207. —Symmetry Elements ami Fig. 208.- -Positive Upper 

(ilenoraf Form of (Mass 20. Ditrigonal i’yramid. 


pairs adjacent to the negative radii. This negative up])er form has the symbols 
{p'f/V'} and and the lower negative form parallel to it has the symbols \p'q 

and {Ai/7|, where -/) -f-2<7-f 2r, r/ — 2p ''<7-i-2r, r'--2p-f 2^/-/*. Thus there are 
four such jiyramids ])ossible altogether, having different symbols 

The special cases lead to the following forms : 

(1) When the pairs of poles coalesce into single polos lying in the symmetry 
planes the 3-faced trigonal pyramid of the first order is ^irociuced, whicJi occurs in 
four varieties eorrcsixjnding to the four ditrigonal pyramids, and which are similarly 
distinguished as u])per and lower positive and upi>cr and lower negative. The positive 



upi^er form, closetl by the basal iilane, is shown 
in Fig. 299. In this form two of the indices ai’e 
always equal, so that tin* gmieral symbol is [jtqq ] , 
and although this is the same symbol as that of 
the rhornbohedron of class 21, this form is not a 
rhombohedron, as only half the faces of the latter 
arc cuiiqiriscd in tlie form. It may with some 
ground be regarded as a hemihedral form of the 
rhombohedron, and consequently as a tetarto- 


FiQ. 209.-- Positive Ppper TrlKonal *"‘‘*''** hexaf-onal system. There is. 

Pyramid of the First Order. however, no necessitjf to consider it as either, 


but merely as the first sjjeeial case of^the general 
form conforming to that type of homogeneous structure which has the symmetry of 


class 20. Its faces are j)erj,)endicular to the three planes of symmetry. The indices of 
all four modifications are given in the list of forms. 


(2) If each pair of poles adjacent to a symmetry plane sex)arate further, until they 
reach the intermediate jwsitions 30® from the neighbouring symmetry x>lanes, when 
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the two different alternate angles over the polar edges become equal, the hexagonal 
pyramid of the second order is x)roduced. As explained under class 21, this occurs 
when one of the indices is the mean of the other two, so that the Millerian symbol 
is {pqr} where p, qy and r have this relationship. There is an upi)er and a lower 
variety of this form, owing to the polarity of the vertical axis. 

(3) When the poles of the general pyramid migrate on to the primitive circle we 

have th(^ ditrigonal prism produced, already»shown in Fig. 282, under class 22. It 
is a six-sided prism parallel to the trigonal axis, exhibiting two alternate kinds of 
angles. Its symbol is [jiqr] where + or {/nZD}. There arc two such 

j>risms possible, tlie one the symbols of which have just been giv'cn Is'ing derived from 
the iipi^er positive or lower negative ditrigonal ])yrami(ls ; the second variety, derived 
from the upper negative and lower positive pyramids, has its sliaq^er angle in front 
and the morci obtuse dihedral angle behind. 

(4) When each pole is situated at the positive end of a diameter which forms the 
projection of a symmetry ])lane, the 3-faced positive trigonal prism of the first order 
is produced, which was described and illustrated in Fig. 283, under class 22. Its 
symbols are {211} and {lOlOj. When the poles are at the negati\e ends of the 
diameters, thus oc'cupying the other alternate radial intersections with the primitive 
circle at 60'" from the positive ones, the negative trigonal prism is ])r()duced, {211} or 
{ 1010 }. 

(5) When the })oles on the primitive circle are inf (‘rmi'diatc Ix'twccm the symnudry- 
plane diameters, at 30^’ from eacli, the hexagonal prism of the second order is 
produced, {101 [ or {1120}. 

(0) When the polo occupies the centre of the projection, which is the common 
sixth element of all the s])]ierical triangles under eonsich'ration, fornnxl by the axial 
radii and the primitive circle, the basal plane is jiroduced. ( ) wing to the absence both 
of the equatorial plane of Hym?n<*try and of any digonal ax(‘s lying in ifc. this form is 
truly described as a plane and not as a })inakoi(l, for it consists of a single face, the 
two parallel faces btdng separate forms. The upper basal plane or p(*dion is denot-ed 
by {111} or {0001 j, and the lower one by jTTij or {OOOTj 

List of Forms in Class .W. 

{Ill} = {0001} Upper basal jilatie or pedion ; {111 j jOOOT} lower basal plane or 
pedion. Faeh 1 fac<*. 

{2iT} -{lOTO} Positive trigonal prism of the first order ; 1211 { {1010} negative 

trigonal prism. Each 3 faces. 

{lOT} " (1120} Hexagonal prism of the second order. 0 faces. 

{pqr\ (where p + q + r {hik)\ I’ositive ditrigonal prism; [p'qY\ where 

{ ;>' r-. - p + 2q -t 2r \ 

q' -'lp-q -\ 2r J (/riH)} negat ivc ditrigonal prism. Eadi i) fact's. 
r'-2pj-2q-r ) 

(two indices always etjual) |//07//} Upper positive trigonal ])yramid of the 
first order; {pr/q] - |//0//^‘ lower (parallel to nx)per) i)ONitive trigonal 
pyramid; (//</'</'} - {7d)///} u])ikt negative trigonal pyramid; {//f y j 
^-{hOhl} lower (parallel to upper) negative trigonal pyramid. Each 
3 fuccs 

{pqr} (where one index = mean of other two) - {/t . /; . 2A . /} U])per hexagonal 
• pyramid of tlie second order; {pqf\ = {A . h . 2h . /} (or \h . h .2h . the 
* symbol used for this form in the hexagonal system, both faces indicated by 
the symbols belonging to the form) lower form of same. Each fi faces. 
{pqr} -{hill} Upx>cr positive ditrigonal )}yramid ; {pyrj ^{Jiikl} lower (x)arallel 
to ux^x^er) positive ditrigonal x)yramid ; {p'q'F} - [Jilld] upx>er negative 
ditrigonal X)yramid ; {pqr\ -- {hikl} lower (x.arallel to ux)per) negative 
ditrigonal XHTamid. Each fi faces. 
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The mineral tourmaline, HgNa 2 Fe 4 BgAl 3 Sii 20 (j 3 ,— so well known from 
its property of transmitting only one of the two polarised rays into 
whicih light traversing it is divided, and absorbing the other, so that a 
plate of the mineral may be employed for experiments requiring a beam 
of plane polarised light, — is an excellent example of a substance crystal- 
lising in this class. It exhibits jjrominently the phenomenon qf oppo- 
sitely polar pyro-electricity (see jmge 355 and Cliapter LIX.), leing the 
first substance discovered to possess this remarkable property. Fig. 300 
shows a typical crystal of tourmaline, as described by Kuppfer, on which 
are developed the forms m = {112j (the negative trigonal prism of the first 
order), n={]01] (the hexagonal prism of the 
seciond order), r = [100}, - r = { 1 OOJ , o = [11 1 }, s ~ 
[110;, ~c=={l I 1|, and v={201|. The broken 
letters in the figure refer to the back faces 
indicated as usual by the dotted lines. The 
poles of all these faces arc given on the stereo- 
graphic projections in Figs. 284 and 285, and all 
but those of s — [1 lOJ in Fig. 292. The upper end 
of the vertical trigonal axis, as the crystal is 
drawn in the illustration, is the antilogous pole. 
The tw'o ends are clearly heniimorphic, certain 
distinc-t forms being characteristic of each. 

The Millerian axial angle a of tourmaline is 
113° 58', and the Bra vais - Miller axial ratio 
a:c = l : 04474. 

The complicated chemical compovsition of tour- 
maline has given rise to much discussion, and the 
formula given above, while exhibiting the main 
elements present in a form accepted by leading mineralogists, has been 
more simply generalised by Penfieid and Foote as H2oSi4B202i, the hydrogen 
being understood to be more or less replaced by metals. This general 
formula has been confirmed by H. E. Boecke (Jahrh. Min., 1916, ii. 109), 
as the result of 54 new analyses of tourmalines. He finds that the SiOg 
and BgOg arc always present in the proportion of 4 to 1. 

On account of the importance of this mineral, optically and electrically 
as well as crystallographically, this class is generally known as the “ tour- 
maline class.” 



I’lG, 300. 

Crystal of 'rourmaline. 


Class 19. — Trigonal Bipyramidal Class. TrigomU Tctartohedral 
Class. Tyjw., Trigonal Equatorial. 

This class is the only one of the 32 classes pot yet known to be 
represented by any actual crystallised substance. It is th8« third of 
the possible trigonal classes obtained by adding to the simple trigonal 
pyramid of the third order,*— the poles of which are shown in Fig. 272, 
and which is the open figure possessing the extreme minimum of trigonal 
symmetry, namely, a trigonal axis only, — ^the three faces of another 
similar pyramid but with faces directed with their apex downwards instead 
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of upwards. In class 19 the lower pyramid is so arranged that the faces 
are precisely underneath those of the upper pyramid, the poles on the 
projection being ringed dots, and the two pyramids having a common 
equilaterally triangular base. 




The poles of the general form of class 19 thus produced are shown in Fig. 301. 
The on]y*othcr symmetry element present in the class, besides the essential trigonal 
axis, is thus the equatorial plane of symmetry. 

It will be obvious that this general form is a trigonal bipyramid of the third order. 
It can occur in four varieties, only di-stinguishable, howevcT, from each other or 
from the trigonal bipyramid of the first order shown in Fig. 281, so long as their 
positions of derivation are retained, and convertible into ca(di other by rotation round 
the trigonal axis. These four varieties may l>o distinguished as (1) the right positive, 
the form the poles of which are given in Fig. ,301 ; (2) the left positive, the poles of which 
are situated at an equal dis- 
tance on the other side of the 
])ositive radii in eacih case, and 
which together with the right 
positive p(»]es make up the 
positive ditrigonal bipyratnid 
of the holohedral class 22 ; (3) 
the right negative, the faoe.s of 
which are parallel to those of 
the right positive ; its poles are 
on the right of the negative 
axial radii, that is, any ]>ar- 
tieularpole will be on the right 

wheii the iinjjeetion is rotated I’m. 302. Kl«ht Positive 
a» to brinK the partieolar 
radius to which it is adjacemt 
to front the observer ; and finally, (4) the left negative modification with a i)olo on 
the other side of each negative half of the axes Varieties (3) and (4) together make 
up the negative ditrigonal bipyramid. The symbols of these four forms are all given 
in the list which concludes the description of the class. The 
{201} representative of the first of the four, the right positive, 
corros])onding to the projection in Fig, 301, is shown in Fig. 

302. The lower faces have the “inverse ” symbols, the indices 
of the lower front face being (425). 

Special Cases.— (1) When the poles fall on the axial radii 
themselves the two trigonal bipyraxnids of the first order aro 
produced, exactly as in the ease of the holohedral class 22 ; 
the right and loft iiositive trigonal bqiyramids of the third 
order yield the positive trigonal bipyramid of the first order, 
and the right and left negative ones the negative trigonal 
bipyramid of the first order. 

(2) When the poles are on the diameters at 30° from the 
Millerian axjfil -trace diainfters, that is, on the Bravais-Miller 
axes, the trtgonal bipyramid becomes one of the second order. 

Two such are possible, a right form and a left, the right positive 
third order bipyramid or the left negative leading to the former, 
and the left positive or right negative to the latter. 

(3) When the pole is on the primitive circle, in general a trigonal prism of the 
third order is produced, which may be of four kinds, corresponding to the four third 


FlO. 301.— Syuinioiry Elements and 
Gener.il Form of (lass 19. 



303. liight Posi- 
tive Trigonal Prism 
of the Third Order. 
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order bipyramids, according as it is right or left of the positive or the negative axial 
radii. The one corresponding to the right positive bipyramid shown in Fig. 303 
is given in Fig. 303, closed by the basal pinakoid. Its symbol is {514}. 

(4) When the pole is on the primitive circle and at the end of a positive radius a 
positive trigonal prism of the first order is produced ; if at the end of a negative 
radius the negative form is obtained. 

(5) When the prismatic pole is midway between the two kinds of diameters, that 
is, at the end of a Bravais-Millor axial diameter, a right or left trigonal prism of the 
second order is })roducod. 

(0) Finally, when the is at the inner corner of the fundamental spherical 
triangle, that is, at the centre of tho whole projection, the basal pinakoid is produced. 
The symbols of tho whole of these forms arc set forth in the following list : 


List of Fonm in ( ^Um 10. 

[Ill} ~ [0001/ Basal pinakoid. 2 faces. 

[21 1} - {1010} J*ositive trigonal prism of tho first order ; {211} = [TOlO} negative 
form of same. Each 3 faces. 

{lOl} ~ {1120} Right trigonal prism of the second order; {110} - {2110} left form 
of same. Each 3 faces. 

{jtqr} (wliere p-{ q \-r~ 0) = {fiM} Riglit positive trigonal prism of the third order ; 

\jtrq} (same values) --- \kM} left positive form of same ; {'p'q'r'} (where 


i! 


) “ {7/fc^'Oj right negative form ; {pV'g''} (same values) 


^ q "Zp q-\Zr 
( /r~2p -I 2v - r 
~ {7//f0} left negative form. Each 3 faces. 

\jiHjq} (two indicjos always (jqual)-- \h()hl) Positive trigona bi])yramid of tho first 
order, including the jirimary positive {lOOJ — {lOilj ; [p'q'q'} (where 

( J*' ~ ^ ^ ^ negative form of same, including the comple- 

mentary primary negative |I22} = [Toilj, Each G faces. 

\pqr} (where one index -mean of other two)= [A . h . 24. Z} Right trigonal bi- 
pyramid of the se(Jond order ; {p'rq} (same values) - {24 . k . h . 1} left 
form of same. Each G faces. 

{pqr} \hiJd] Right positive trigonal bipyramid of the third order ; {prq] 
(same values) — {kdd\ left positive form of same ; {'p'qr'} (whore 

“P 'l 2(/ + 2r'| 

J n' . 


V (Z' — 2p - g f 2r 
~2jr/ f2^-r 


)=^{hlkl) right negative form; {p'r'f} (same values) 


— {laid] left negative form. Each G faces. 


Class IS, — Trigoml Trapezohedral Glass. Qiiartz Class. Hexagoml 
Trapezohedral- TetaHohedral Glass. Type^ Trigonal Holoaxial. 

This is another interesting flass of the trigonal system, inasmuch 
as it is the type of syinmotry exhibited by the very important and 
universally occurring mineral quartz, rock crystal, the common crystallised 
form of silica, SiOg. The elements of symmetry are all axes, there being 
no plane of symmetry present. The essential frigoiial axi^ is accom- 
panied by three digonal axes lying in the equatorial plane, identical in 
position with the three horizontal Bravais-Miller axes. The result is 
that the trigonal pyramid, produced in the upper hemisphere from the 
general pole {pqr) by the operation of the trigonal axis, is accompanied 
owing to the operation of the digonal axes by a similar trigonal pyramid 
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in the lower hemisphere, not immediately underneath, however, as in 
class 19 just considered, but rotated round the trigonal axis with 
respect to the upper one, so that the poles of these lower hemisphere 
faces are arranged in the projection symmetrically on the other side 
of the digonal axes. For it will be obvious that the operation (rota- 
tion for 180 round it) of each of the three digonal axes will cause 
a symnfetrical repetition of any giveif neighbouring pole, in the other 
hemisphere. 

If we start as just inentioned with the usual |i;enerally situated polo (/*^r), namely, 
one within the fundamental spherical trianj^le to the right of the front 2 )ositivo axial 



radius, this repetition gives rise to the general form \]qr} just dosei‘ih(‘d, and the 
projection (jf which is shown in Fig. 275 already given in the introduction to this 
chapter, and repeated here in Fig. 304 for the readei ’s convenience. The upper faces 
are those of the up])cr half of the right positive bipyramid of th<‘. third order of the 
last class, 19, and the three lower faces resemble the lower half of that solid, but 
rotated against the ui)])er half round the vertical axis, so that the poles of the two 
halves lie in the projecjtioii sj^in metrically to the digonal axes, although one polo is a 
dot and the other a ring in each (;ase. If wo were to start instead with the upjier half 
of the left positive third oidcr trigonal bipyramid, we should get liy a similar repetition 


in the lower hemisphere the six-face<i 
solid the projection of whicli is shown in 
Fig. 305, and whicli is the enantio- 
morjihous counterpart of Fig. 304. As 
the rotation involves the production of 
two luiequal zigzag edges instead of each 
horizontal basal edge of the trigonal 
bipyramid, a trapezoid sha])e is given to 
each face, and the solid is termed a 
trigonal trapezohedron. The one cor- 
responding to Fig. 304 is shown in Fig. 
306, and thg other, the projection of 
which is gi\*n in Fig. 305, is shown in 




Fig. 307. The first is a right positive 

trigonal trapezohedron, and the second RonariVapeS^^^ 

a left positive. The Millerian symbols 


Fig. 307. 

Left Positive Tri- 
gonal Tr.ii)«Z()liedron. 


of the two are and {pr?}, and the Bravais-MiUer symbols {hikl) and 

as in the case of the class 19 third order bipyramid the upper faces of which these 
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trap^hedra posBess, These two trigonal tra|)ezohedra are truly enantiomoiphous, 
not being mutually convertible by rotation. Besides these two positive trapezohedra, 
there are two similar negative ones, corresponding to the two negative trigonal 
pyramids. Their symbols are, for the right negative form {p'q'r'] where //, q', and r' 
have the usual significations of inverse indices, or {Juki} ; and for the left negative 
form {p'r'q'} or {Jcihl}, It will bo remembered that in order to calculate the inverse 
facial indices, we employ the equationg : 

p' - p + 2^ -t 2r, 2p - -I 2r, r' “ 2p + 2g' - r. 

The two negative forms are also truly enantiomor|)hous between themselves, but they 
may be converted into tlie two positive forms by rotation of 60° or 180° about tho 
vertical trigonal axis. Hence there are not four cnantiomor[)h()us forms but two, a 
right and a left, although there arc four distinct forms as derived in mtu, having 
the four different symbols already just enumerated. It is an interesting fact that 
the oj)tically active crystals of tliis class, of which quartz is an excellent and important 
exam})le, do not exhibit both a right and a left trigonal trapezohedron on any one 
crystal, but only a right or a left form. In the case of quartz the type of crystal which 
rotates the plane ])olarisation to the right bears also a face or faiTS ot the right trapezo- 
hedron, while the h^ft-handod optical variety Ix'ars the lf*ft trigonal trapezohedron. 

Special Cases.— (1) When the pole ceases to be a general one within the spherical 
triangle and migrates on to one of the Millfuian crystallographic axial radii, which bisect 
the angles between the digo lal axial radii, the result is the first order rhombohedron 
{pqq\ “ “ [hOJil] , tlio same as is so eharacteristi(5 of the caleito class. Both the right and 
left positive trigonal trapezohedra have for their limiting case the positive or direct 
rhombohedron, and similarly tlu^ right and left lu^gative trapezohedra both coalesce 
into tho negative or inverse rhombohedron {p'q'(/\ ■- , where p' and q' have the 

usual inverse values, (fonseqiauitly both rhombohedra may be d(^velo])ed on either 
right-handed or left-handed crystals of this class, as frequently happens in the case of 
quartz. With regard to tho form symbols [fHjq] and {p'q'q'}y it should be pointed out 
that those arc the symbols of the faces tho poles of which lie on the two halves of the X 
Millerian axial diameter ; the faces with poles on the Y diameter are {qpq) and {q'p'q')y 
and those witli poles on the Z diameter are {qqp) and (q'qp'). Owing to tho equality of 
two indices, the formula* above quoted for the caleulation of the inverse forms in each 
case simplify to 2 equations each involving two quantities. 

(2) When the general ])olo falls on the digoual axis, the other polo brought in by 
the oi>eration of that axis falls also on it as a ring, so that a pair of polos vertically 
over each other oeciir on each of the three radii in question. I'he resulting solid is a 
trigonal bipyramid of the second order. The form derived from the right positive 
trapezohedron of Fig. 306 is tie* right trigonal bipyramid, and the left negative 
trapezohedron gives rise to tho same bipyramid. An analogous left trigonal bipyramid 
of the second order is yielded by the concentration on the three other digonal axial 
radii of the poles of the loft ])ositive and right negative trapezohedra. The symbols 
are the same as those of the last class (19), and are given in the list of forms. The 
right trigonal bipyramid of the second order {412j is represented in Fig. 308. The 
Millerian and vertical axes are shown in broken-and-dotted lines, and the digonal 
axes in thin dotted lines. 

(3) The limiting fr)rm of more and more acute trapezohedra is reached when the 
poles fall on the primitive circle, a ditrigonal prism resultftig ; the right# positive and 
loft negative trapezohedra both yielding the same prismatic form, which may be 
distinguished as the right ” one, while the left positive and right negative unite in 
producing a second ditrigonal prism, which is most conveniently called a “ left ” form. 
The right ditrigonal prism j514}, corresponding to the right positive trapezohedron 
{20T} (Fig. 306), is shown in Fig. 309. Tho Millerian and vertical axes and the digonal 
axes are discriminated as in Fig. 308. It is arranged with its alternately flatter and 
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shatper angles in the cormt positions, as derived. The complementary form would 
have these angles inverted, the sharper coming in front instead of the flatter. The 
relations of the two forms can at once bo clearly understood by imagining the poles in 
the two Figs, 304 and 305 carried out (moving along radii) on to the primitive circle. 
The one prism is convertible into the other by rotation round the vertical trigonal 
axis for 60® or 180®. 

(4) When the poles of the djtrigonal prism separate until they lie at the ends of the 
Millerian dxial radii, the hexagonal prism of tlfe first order is produced ; or the case 
may be stated in the form that when the general pole migrates to the end of the 
adjacent Millerian axis, the oixiration uf the digonal axis at 30® from the latter 
requires a second pole to bo situated at the end of the Millerian axial radius on the 
other side, also at .30°, from that digonal axis, and this occurring also at the two 
other pairs of Millerian radii, six prismatic faces are produced at regular intervals of 
60°, the particular hexagonal prism produced being that of the first order. Both 
ditrigonal prisms naturally give rise to the same hexagonal prism of the first order, 
as there is but one such form possible. This form, consequently, may bo equally 
developed on right-handed or Icft-handod crystals. 

(5) If, however, tlie two poles of the ditrigonal prism aiiproach each other and 



Fiq. 308. -UiKht TriKonal Bipyrainld Fio. 309.--RiKht FiG. SIG.—Hlght Trigonal Prism 
of the Second Order. Ditrigonal Prism. of the Second Order. 


eventually, concentrate and coalesce on the intersection of the digonal axis with the 
primitive circle, the prism produced is a trigonal one. Tlio right positive and left 
negative trapezohedra, or the right ditrigonal prism, all yield the right trigonal 
prism of the second order {101}, which is represented in Fig, 310, closed by the 
basal pinakoid {111}. The Millerian and vertical axes are drawn in thick broken- 
and-dotted lines, and the digonal axes in thin dotted linos. The left positive and 
right negative trapezohedra both yield, as does also the left ditrigonal prism, the 
left second order trigonal prism {110}, the facial poles of which occupy the other ends 
of the three digonal axes inverse to those occupied by the right form. These two forms 
never appear on the same right-handed or left-handed crystal, but only the right 
form on the right-handed and the left form on the left-handed variety. 

(6) When the general polo migrates to the centre of the projection the basal 
pinakoid {lllj is produced,»both faces (111) and (III) being in the form, on account 
of the operation of one or all three of the digonal axes. 

The forms now shown to bo possible to the class are summarised in the following 
list : 

List of Forme in. Close /<V. 

{111} = {0001} Basal pinakoid. 2 faces. 

{211} = {lOlO} Hexagonal prism of the first order. 6 faces, 
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{lOiJ = {1150} Right trigonal prism of the second order; {ll0} = {2Ti0} left 
form of same. Each 3 faces. 

{pqr} (where p + + r =0) = {^t^} Right ditrigonal prism; {prg} (same values) 
= {MO} left ditrigonal prism. Each 6 faces. 

(two indices always equal) = {hXM} Positive or direct rhombohedron of the 
first order, including the primary one {100} ={10ll} ; {p'q'q'} (where 


l9 


negative or inverse rhombohedron of the first 


order, including the complementary-primary inverse one {122} = {iOll}. 
Each 6 faces. 

{pqr} (whore one index = mean of other two) = {A . ^ . . Z} Right trigonal bi- 

pyramid of the second order ; {pTq\ (same values) -{2h.h.h,l} left 
form of same. Each 6 faces. 

{pqr} = {hikl} Right positive trigonal traX)ezohedron ; {prq} (same values) — {kllil} 

- p-|-23 + 2 r '| 

loft positive form of same ; [p'q'r'} ( whore { q' ~2p -q-{-2r 1) = {hikl} 

Vr' ~2p + 2q-r ) 

right negative form ; {p'r'q'} (same values) = {kihl} left negative form. 
Each 6 faces. 


By far the most important substance crystallising in this class is 
the universally distributed mineral quartz, ^ the common crystallised 
form of silica, SiOg. The two varieties, right- and left-handed, of this 
mineral, frequently called rock crystal, afford excellent examples of 
opposite optical activity ; the former rotates the plane of polarisation, 
of a plane-polarised beam of light travelling along the trigonal axis, to 
the right (in the same sense as the morphology), and the latter rotates 
it to the left. They are consequently very largely employed in experi- 
ments on optical rotation and the circular polarisation of light. The two 
enantiomorphous varieties, moreover, are both found in large quantity in 
nature, and the absence of any well-defined cleavage, together with" the 
beautifully clear transparency of the mineral, render it peculiarly valuable 
in optical work. A typical enantiomorphous pair of quartz crystals are 
represented in Figs. 311 and 312, the former being a left-handed crystal 
and the latter a right-handed one. Both varieties exhibit usually the 
hexagonal prism m = {211} and the primary direct and complementary- 
primary inverse rhombohedra r = {100} and r' = {T22]. The two rhombo- 
hedra are often so equally developed as to resemble a truly hexagonal 
terminal pyramid at each end of the prism. But in quartz crystals 
from certain particular localities, such as Schemnitz in Hungary, three 
faces of one rhombohedron largely predominate at each end, and crystals 
of quartz have also been found near Bristol as simple rhombohedra 
resembling cubes, for the rhombohedron angle is 85® 46'. But the fact 
that the symmetry is trapezohedral of class 18 is amply proved by 
the characteristic presence on optically right-h&nded crystals of more 
or less small faces of the right trigonal pyramid of the second order 
5=1412}, and of the right positive trapezohedron a? = {4T2}, which give a 
distinctly right-handed appearance to the crystal, as is clearly shown 
in Fig. 312 ; and by the presence on optically left-handed crystals of 
^ For the structure of quartz as revealed by X-rays see Chapter XXXIII. 
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the complementary enantiomorphous left trigonal pyramid of the second 
order s«{421} and of the left positive trigonal trapezohedron a?«{42T}, 
which endow the crystal 


morphologically also with 
a left-handed appearance, 
as illustrated in Fig. 311. 
It is ushally possible to 
distinguish at once a 
crystal of quartz as a 
right-handed or a left- 
handed one by the pre- 
sence of one or both of 
these forms, the two 
varieties of each or either 
of which never occur 
together on the same 
crystal, unless the latter 




be a twin and not a single „ ^ ^ 

^ Fig. 811.— Txift-llanded FlO. 312. — Jliffht-Handed 

individual. Moreover, crystal of Quartz. CryaUl of Quartz. 


when the 5c-face is absent, 


and the rhombohedral faces are badly formed and untrustworthy, it 
often happens that a good little s-facc (the trigonal pyramid) is present, 
and it almost invariably exhibits stria) which are parallel to the edge sr, 
the edge of intersection of the primary rhombohedron and the trigonal 
pyramid, and these striae consequently at once locate the position of both 
faces and of the zones [r'sxm^y to the direction or zone-plane of which 
the striae are parallel, and of the zone [rsw], to the axis of which they are 
parallel but to the direction or zone-plane of which they are transverse. 
The s-faces lie at the intersection of these two zones. As regards surface 
markings, moreover, the faces of the direct rhombohedron r are generally 
brilliantly reflective, while those of the inverse rhombohedron r' are dull, 
affording much poorer reflections of the goniometer signal. 

The holoaxial symmetry of class 18 is strikingly brought out on 
quartz crystals both by the figures obtained on the faces by etching 
with hydrofluoric acid, and by the pyro-electric phenomena displayed. 
The etched figures obtained on right-handed and left-handed crystals 
respectively are always oppo.sitely enantiomorphous, that is, fchey are 
the mirror-images of each other. The figures on alternate faces of both 
the prism and the rhombohedra are characteristically different, exhibiting 
clearly the trigonal and not hexagonal nature of the symmetry. This will 
be apparent from Figs. 313 and 314. As regards the pyro-electric 
phenomena, any two opposite edges of the prism m= (2l 1} are oppositely 
pyro-elect»c, so that when a section-plate of the hexagonal prism, parallel 
to the basal pinakoid, is heated and the Kundt mixture of powdered 
sulphur and red lead, usually employed in pyro-electric tests, is scattered 
over it, the negatively electrified sulphur is attracted to three alternate 
corners of the hexagonal plate as the latter cools, showing that the ends 
of the three digonal axes which emerge at these corners become positively 
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electrified by the molecular movements occurring during cooling ; while 
the positively electrified red lead accumulates at the other three corners, 
the three other ends of the digonal axes, which in this case are those 
corresponding to the prism edges carrying the s and x faces, showing that 





Fig. 315.~Di8tributlon of 
Sulphur and Red Lead 
on lOloctrilled Plate of 
Right-Handed Quaitz. 


these ends of the digonal symmetry axes become negatively electrified. 
The effect is shown in Fig. 315, the lighter shading representing 
sulphur and the darker red lead. The pyro-electric poles are thus the 
digonal axes, and the investigation of a hexagonal section of a crystal, 
perpendicular to the trigonal vertical axis, by Kundt’s method is an 
excellent mode of determining the right- or left-handed nature of a crystal 
the faces of which may not be good enough for goniometrical examination. 

The morphology of quartz is so instructive and important that a 
crystal of this mineral will be worked through goniometrically in the 
next chapter, as an example of trigonal symmetry. 


Class ./?. — RhomboJwdral Class. Diopiase Class. Rhombohedral 
Hexagonal- Teiartohedml Class. Ty 2 )e, Hexagonal Alternating. 


As already stated in the introduction to this chapter, class 17 forms 
a link between the truly hexagonal classes and those of definitely 

trigonal symmetry. It may be almost equally 
well described as characterised by an alter- 
nating axis of hexagonal symmetry, or by a 
• \ trigonal axis and a centre of symmetry. The 
' \ symmetry is, however, most strictly described 

*. as consisting of the presence of a trigonal 
I axis which is also a hexagonal axis of com- 
\ I / pound (mirror-image) symmetry^.^ Fig. 316 

..v' n i represents this in stereographic projection, 

together with the poles of the general form. 

This general form is one of those throe (of classes 17, 
Fig. 316.— Symmetry Elements already alluded to as consisting of an upper 

and General Form of Class 17. trigonal pyramid with a lower one below it, arranged 
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with respect to it either directly below (class 19) or rotated more or less about the tri- 
gonal axis. In the case of class 17, the operation of the liexagonal axis of compound 
symmetry causes the rotation to be exactly 60^*, the reflection across the equatorial 
plane (not a plane of ordinary but only of reflective symmetry), immediately after the 
rotation, causing the three poles thus arranged at 60® on the projection, to those of 
the upper trigonal pyramid started with, to be in the lower hemisphere. It will be at 
once appeurent that the arrangement of poles tlfus brought about is similar to that of 
the calcite or quartz rhombohedron, the only difference being that 
the rhombohedron is hero one of the third order, that is, its x>oles 
do not lie, as do those of the calcite or quartz rhombohedron, on 
crystallographic axial radii, but within the spherical triangles 
I^roducod by those radii and their intercepts on the x)rimitive circle. 

Such a third order rhombohedron is shown in Fig. .317, the edges 
no longer lying in the axial i)lanes. The actual one drawn is the 
rhombohedron {201} of dolomite, CaMg(C 03 ) 2 , the Bravais-Miller 
axial ratio of which is a : c = 1 : 0-8322, and the Millerian axial angle 
tt = 102® 53', the Millerian axes being shown in broken-and-dott<Hl 
lines. The indices of the upx)er faces are (20T), (120), and (012) ; 
and of the lower faces (254), (425), and (542). 

It will also be ap^mrent that the rhombohedron the X)oles of which 
arc shown in Fig. 316 is only one of four such rhombohedra, all, how* Fjo. 317. 
ever, mutually convertible by rotation, having the same rhombo* ixhomfloiimlron 
hedral angle. For the upper i)ole8 with which we start may bo 
either right (as in Fig. 316) of the positive axial radii, or left of them ; and they 
may be also right or left of the negative radii. The symbols will bo {prg}, 

{p'q'r'}f and JpV'^'}, where p\ q', and r' have the usual inverse values, as definitely 
stated in the list of forms on the next i)ago. 

Special Cases. — This class is well named the rhombohodral class, for in the first 
two special cases, when the jwles fall on the Millerian axial radii themselves, or on 
the Bravais-Miller axial radii, rhombohedra arc also x>rodueod, of the first and second 
orders resiiectivcly. 

(1) When the iiolcs lie on the Millerian axial radii and two of the indices are 
consequently equal, the rhombohedron of the first order is produced, the same as the 
calcite or quartz rhombohedron. It is a positive or direct one if the jioles occupy the 
positive radii, or a negative or inverse one when the negative radii arc occupied. 

(2) When the polos fall on the Bravais-Miller axial radii, and one index becomes 
equal to the mean of the other two, a right or a left rhombohedron of the second order 
is produced, mutually convertible by rotation, as indeed are all three orders of 
rhombohedra, and each kind of each order. No enantiomorphism is develojjed at all 
in this class. 

Just as the pyramidal forms of this class are all rhombohedra, so also the prismatic 
forms with faces parallel to the vertical trigonal axis arc all hexagonal prisms. This 
will be obvious from the two facts that the poles are now all projected on to the 
primitive circle, and that the hexagonal axis of compound symmetry acts as if it were 
a truly hexagonal axis with respect to poles on the primitive circle, as all the poles 
lie equally in the plane of reflection. 

(3) When tjie general jmles of the third order rhombohedron arc projected out on to 
the primitivcecircle, the hexagonal prism produced is of the third order also. 

(4) If the poles lie at the end.s of the Millerian axial radii, that, is, when the poles of 
the first order rhombohedron are projected out on to the primitive circle, the hexagonal 
priam produced is one of the first order. 

(6) When the second order rhombohedron is projected on to the primitive circle, or 
in other words, if the poles lie at the ends of the Bravais-Miller axial radii, the hex- ^ 
gonal priam is one of the second order. 
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(6) By the reflective operation of the hexagonal axis of compound symmetry the 
basal pinakoid, formed when the poles are concentrated at the centre of the projection, 
has both its faces in the same form, so that it is truly here a pinakoid. 

A complete list of the forms in this class follows : 


List of Forma in Class 17, 

{111} = {0001} Basal pinakoid. 2 faces. 

{211} = {1010} Hexagonal prism of the first order. 6 faces. 

{lOi} = {1120} Hexagonal prism of the second order. 6 faces. 

{pqr] (where p-fg'+f=o) = {AiAO} Hexagonal prism of the third order. 6 faces. 
{pqq) (two indices always equal) = {hOAl} Positive or direct rhombohedron of the 
first order, including the primary one {100} = llOll) ; 


\p'q'q ' } (where ^ ~ {hOM} negative or inverse rhombohedron 

of the first order, including the complementary-primary inverse one 
{122} = {1011}. Each 6 faces. 

{pgr} where one index mean of other two)= {h . h, 2k, 1} Right rhombohedron 
of the second order ; 


\prq] (same values) = {2h . h left rhombohedron of the second 

order. Each 6 faces. 


[pqr) = \kikl) Right positive rhombohedron of the third order ; 

[prq] = [klld) left positive rhombohedron of the third order; 


/p'=: -p-|-2g + 2r\ 

{p'gV'} (where J g' - 2p - g -f 2r [) = right negative rhombohedron 
(/=2p-f2g-“r 1 

of the third order ; 

{p'r'g'} (same values) = {If A/} left negative rhombohedron of the third 
order. Each 6 faces. 


A good example of class 17 symmetry is afforded by the emerald- 



no. 318. 

Crystal of Dioptase. 


like mineral dioptase, acid silicate of copper, 
H 2 CuSi 04 , which has given its name to the class. 
Fig. 318 represents a crystal of dioptase, the pre- 
dominating prism faces a being those of the second 
order hexagonal prism {101} ; the rhombohedron r 
is the negative or inverse rhombohedron {111}, and 
s is the third order rhombohedron {776}. The 
presence of this latter form indicates the class 
conclusively. The mineral cleaves admirably parallel 
to the faces of the possible primary rhombohedron 
{100}, which latter form, however, is rarely developed 
in natural faces. The beautiful shimmer which the 
green and not perfectly transparent crystals exhibit 
is due to internal reflections from the cleavage 
cracks of {100}. According to Brefthaupt the 
Bravais-Miller axial ratio a : c = 1 : 0*d342. The 
Millerian axial angle a = 111° 42". 
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Class 16, — Trigonal Pyramidal CIclss, Hemimorphic Tetartohedral 
Class, Type, Trigonal Polar, 

We now come to the last of the 32 classes of symmetry, and the 
seventh and last class of the trigonal system. 

It is characterised by the minimum of •sym- 
metry essential to that system, namely, a 
trigonal axis of symmetry only. It has been 
shown in the introduction to this chapter 
that the simple general form produced is a 
single (upper or lower) trigonal (three-faced) 
pyramid, as shown in the stereographic pro- 
jection Fig. 319, which gives the poles of the 
upper pyramid. 

The form in either case is a trigonal pyramid 
of the third order. There are, however, four such 
upper pyramids possible, the poles of which are re- 
spectively right and left of either the positive or 
negative Millerian axial radii. The one shown in Fig. 

319 is the upper right positive form {pqr] = \hUl\, The upper left positive form is 
{prq] ={kiJd\, the Millerian index numbers of the right form being interchanged 
without any change of sign ; its poles are as far on the left side of the positive 
radii as the right form poles were on the right. Similarly the two upper forms with 
poles equally far from the negative radii are called the upper right negative 
trigonal pyramid {p'q'r'\ = , and the upper left negative form \p'r'q'} = {kihl}, 

where the values p\ q\ and r' bear the relation to the values p, q, and r which has 
been shown to be the general relation of the indices of an inverse face to that of 
a direct face, namely, 

p' = _ p -f 2^ -f 2r, q' —2p-q^- 2r, / = 2p -I- 2^^ - r. 

Besides these four upper trigonal pyramids, there are four analogous lower pyramids, 
the symbols of which (both Millerian and Bravais-Millcrian) are the same as those of the 
upper pyramids, but with all the signs changed, the convention being that the lower 
right positive form is that one the faces of which are parallel to those of the upper right 
positive, and so on, the terms being similar as regards right or left, positive or negative, 
for such pairs of upper and lower forms as are parallel. 

Hence there are no less than eight separate open forms, each consisting of three 
faces meeting pyramidally in a common apex, in the general case of class 16. 

Special Cases. —(1) When two of the indices are equal, and the poles fall on the 
Millerian axial radii in the projection, the trigonal pyramid becomes one of the first 
order, and there can be four such, a positive and a negative upper form, according as 
the three poles occupy the positive or the negative radii, and two analogous lower 
forms parallel to the upper ones. It is a particular upper positive primary trigonal 
pyramid the faces of which are chosen for the Millerian axial planes, and its edges for 
the directiojift of the axes. Its symbol is, of course, { 100} , and its poles generally occupy 
positions not far removed from half-way between the centre and the primitive circle. 
The form in general is usually expressed by the symbol \pqq} , as two of the indices 
are always equal. Considering the particular faces the poles of which fall on the 
back-and -front diameter, one of which is (100), and the indices of which are taken 
for the form symbols, those between the primary face (100) and the basal plane (111) 
are of the nature (pqq)^ as regards the signs of the indices, while those between (100) 
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and tho prism face ( 2 IT) are of the type (pyy). This will be clear from Fig. 286. An 
important negative form is { 011 (, the faces of which replace the edges of the primary 
pyramid { 100 }, each face lying in the same zone with two adjacent faces of the latter 
form. 

(2) When the poles of the trigonal pyramid occupy the Bravais-Miller axial radii 
intermediate between the Millerian, one of four possible trigonal pyramids of the, 
second order is produced, which is distinguished as upper right when rthe right 
front sextant of the projection is occupied by one of the three poles in the upper 
hemisphere, or upper left when the left sextant is so occupied, and as lower right or 
lower left when the faces are in the lower hemisphere and parallel to the directions of the 
faces of the two upper forms. The symbols of these four second order trigonal pyramids 
are given in the list of forms. 

(3) When the poles migrate on to the primitive circle, in general a trigonal prism 
of the third order parallel to the vertical trigonal axis is produced. There are four 
such prismatic forms possible, each corresponding to the limiting case of a pair of 
third order pyramids, namely, a right positive and left positive, with poles on the 
right or the left- of the positive radii respectively, and a right negative and left 
negative, with poles to right or left of the three negative radii. Their symbols are 
given in the list below. 

(4) When the poles move along the immitive circle until they fall on tho ends 
of the Millerian axial radii, the four forms are reduced to two, a positive and a 
negative trigonal prism of the first order respectively, according as the positive or 
the negative ends are occupied. The positive form is | 2 Ti} = [1010} and the 
negative form {211} = {1010} . They are the limiting cases of pairs of pyramids of 
the first order. 

( 6 ) When the movement is on to the ends of the Bra vais -Miller axial radii the 
trigonal prism is of the second order, and may be the right { 101 } = { 1120 | or the 
left { 110 } = { 2110 } of the two possible forms of the same, which arc. the limiting cases 
of pairs of second order pyramids. 

( 6 ) The basal plane, the limiting form of all trigonal pyramids, — when the poles 
concentrate and coalesce in the centre of the projection, the inner corner of each 
segmental triangle, — is divided into two separate forms, tho upper basal plane or 
pedion {111} = {00011 , and the lower basal plane or pedion { 111 } = [OOOi}. 

The following list gives the symbols of all these forms : 

List of Forms in Class 16. 

{lllj = {0001} Upper basal plane or pedion; {T 11 } = [OOOT} lower basal plane or 
pedion. Each 1 face. 

{2li} = {lOTO} Positive trigonal prism of the first order ; 

{ 211 } = {1010} negative form of same. Each 3 faces. 

{101} = {1120} Right trigonal prism of tho second order ; 

{lIO} = {2110} left form of same. Each 3 faces. 

{pqr} (where p + q+r=:0)~ {hM\ Right positive trigonal prism of the third 
order; {prq\ = {A:t7<0} left positive form of same ; 

j'p'rr -p-f 2 gr + 2 r'j 

{p'q'r'\ (where] 5 ' = 2 p - g + 2 f M = {JukO} pght negative form , 

W=2p + 2q-r ) 

{p'r*q'} = {^t^O} left negative form. Each 3 faces. 

(where two indices are always equal) = {^ 0 ^} Upper positive trigonal pyramid 
of the first order ; including the primary form {100} = {lOll} ; 

upper negative form ; 

= {AOAZ} lower positive form, parallel to upper positive ; 
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{P'i'il = lower negative form, parallel to upper negative. Each 
3 faces. 

{pqr} (where one index = mean of other two) = {A . A . 2^ . /} Upper right trigonal 
pyramid of the second order ; 

{prq} (same values) = {2h .h,h,l] upper left form of same ; 

\pqr\ = {A . A , 2A . /j lower right form, parallel to upper right form ; 

{pfj} —[Sh,h.h.i\ lower left f^rm, parallel to upper loft form. Each 
3 faces. 

= {hili] Upper right positive trigonal pyramid of the third order ; 

{prq] = upper left positive form of same ; 

[p'qY] (where | = 2p - (/ + 2f [ ) = {A lkl\ upper right negative form ; 

lr'=2p+2g-f I 

{p'r'q'l — [kihl] upper left negative form ; 

{pjr} = \lilkl\ lower right positive form ; 

\pm = {kihl} lower left positive form ; 

{p'(]'r'\ = \hili} lower right negative form ; 

{p'f'q} = [kihl] lower left negative fonn. Each 3 faces. 

The best example of this class of symmetry is afforded by sodium 
periodate, NalOi • SH^O, a crystal of which is repesented in Fig. 3^. 
[t exhibits predominatingly the primary upper positive trigonal pyramid 
of the first order r={l()01 and the 
lower basal plane c = 1 1 H [ , also an 
upper negative trigonal pyramid of 
the first order e = {lll} in fair-sized 
faces, and as a subsidiary but very 
important form (as indicating the 
class) s = {201} an upper left trigonal 
pyramid of the second order, the 
faces of which occur as narrow and 
oblique replacements of the edges 
of the primary predominating first order pyramid {100}. These latter 
edges are sometimes replaced instead, however, by symmetrical (np 
oblique) strips of the upper negative first order pyramid {Olp, m 
which case still narrower strips of the third order right negative tngopl 
pyramid {504} accompany them on one side only, thus proving 
conclusively that the symmetry is that of class 16. Such crystals rotate 
the plane of polarisation to the left. Other crystals show more or less 
of these forms, but ndth strips of the left negative trigonal ppamid of 
the third order developed instead of those of the right negative form, 
and are thus enantiomorphous to the first kind ; these rotate the plane 
of polarisation to the right. This substance thus shows unmistakably the 
enantiomorphism of class 16, and the opposite optical activity correspond- 
ing therefi^. The Bravais-Miller ratio of the axes is a ; c=«l ; 1*094, and 
the Millerian axial angle a =94® 9'. 



Fio. 320. -Crystal of Sodium Periodate. 




CHAPTER XXIII 


TWO PRACTICAL EXAMPLES OP TRIGONAL CRYSTALS, QUARTZ 
AND CALCITE 

(1) Example of Class 18. Qmrtz, SiO^. 

This first example of a trigonal crystal is a particularly well formed 
left-handed crystal of quartz, about a centimetre long in the direction 
of the prism and half a centimetre thick across the prism. It is only 
singly terminated the other end having been attached to the cavity 
wall in which it had grown. It forms an excellent example of class 18 
symmetry, and also shows the characteristics of this exceptionally 
interesting and important mineral very clearly, as described and illus- 
trated on pages 354 to 356 in the last chapter, particularly as regards 
the development of those faces which determine its right- or left- 
handedness. 

As usual, a careful freehand drawing was made of the crystal. The 
decision as to the correct mode of arranging it offered no difficulty in 
this case, as the disposition of the faces was obviomsly that of the usual 
first order hexagonal prism of quartz »n={2Il} = jl010}, terminated by 
the complementary-primary direct and inverse rhombohedra r=|100} 
= {1011} and r'=(122} = {1011}. The cleavage directions of quartz are 
parallel to the faces of the primary rhombohedron r=(100}, but the 
cleavage is a very imperfect one, and no trace of it was visible on the 
crystal in question. 

There were also two brilliant small faces present which appeared to 
be those of the forms s='{421) = {2111} and a:={421} = {6l6l}, the left 
trigonal pyramid of the second order and the left positive trapezohedron ; 
the two actual faces were apparently those the indices of which are the 
same as the two form symbols just quoted, and were clearly indicative 
of the left-handed nature of the crystal. Another pair of |hese small 
faces were also present, although not so well developed as the ffirst pair ; 
the third pair, possible from the nature of trigonal symmetry, were 
absent. The freehand drawing was subsequently, after the completion 
of the measurements and consequent verification of the nature of the 
faces, elaborated into the correct representation to scale reproduced 
in Fig. 321, in accordance with the usual convention which ensures that 
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lines actually parallel on the crystal shall remain so in the drawing. 
The actual construction for this quartz crystal will be found described 
in Chapter XXV., page 419. 


Obviously the first measurements to make were those of the angles in the prism 
zone. The crystal was therefore adjusted on the goniometer with the vertical axis, 
the axis ol the prism, parallel to that of the goniometer, and the zone measured. Five 
of the six faces gave excellent single reflections of the signal-slit, and are accordingly 
marked with the letter A. The following results were obtained : 


Prism Zone Headings, 
m 335° 16' A 
m 275 8 

m 215 15 A 
A m 165 18 A 
m 95 17 A 
m 35 16 A 
m335 16 A 


Interfacial Angles. 

mm 60° 8' 
mm 59 63 
mm 59 57 A value 
mm 60 1 A ,, 

mm 60 1 A „ 

myn 00 0 A 



It will be clear that the true values of all these six angles between 
successive faces of the prism zone are intended to be 60°, the four “ A ” 
values, each afforded by a pair of perfect faces yielding irreproachable 
“ A ” images, being within 3^ of 60° 0^, that is, within the usual limits 
of error observed with excellent faces. It would be useless here, and 
if the symmetry of quartz were not so thoroughly established it might 
be very iq^sleading, tos take the arithmetical mean of the six values of 
the prismfangle. For, as they together make up 360° the mean is bound 
to be 60° 0\ whereas it might have been possible that a pseudo-hexagonal 
crystal of orthorhombic symmetry were under investigation, with 3 angles 
of nearly but not quite 60° in each semicircle, and the mean here could 
have afforded us no information at all, and even worse, it would have 
caused us incorrectly to attribute real hexagonal symmetry to the crystal. 
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, Tbe* prism is, however, in the case of quartz a truly hexagonal one, but 
the proof lies in the practical identity of adjacent “ A ’’ values of the 
./lingle, and not in any mean value. The six poles lie on the primitive circle 
of the stereographic projection, which we can now begin to construct, 
and which is shown in Fig. 322. 

The next measurement in importance is that between any prism face and a face of 
either rhombohedron, that is, the determination of the angles mr and mr\ They 
belong to three similar zones, represented in the projection by the three diameters 
obtained by drawing straight lines to join opposite poles on the primitive 
circle, representing parallel prism faces, such straight lines obviously passing through 
the centre of the circle. For, on adjusting parallel to the goniometer axis the edge 
between one of the prism faces and the rhombohedral end face situated immediately 
above it, say the one marked r in Fig. 321, measuring the angle between these two 
faces, which are represented in the projection. Fig. 322, by the poles m = (2ii) and 
r = (100) on the front half of the diameter running vertically in the page, and then 
oontinuing to rotate the crystal on the goniometer, two other faces were found in the 
zone, namely, another rhombohedral face r'=(l22) in the projection, and wi~(211) the 
prism face parallel to the one Started with. The r and r' faces were those of the direct 
and inverse rhombohedra. The angle between these two further faces in the 
zone proved to be the same as that between the first two faces, so that the angles 
f»r 5= (2 1 i) : ( 100) and mr' =(211): (1 22) appeared to be identical. Before being certain, 
however, it was necessary to measure also the two other similar zones, represented by 
the other two diameters. For according to trigonal symmetry these three zones, 
the planes of which (projected in the diameters) contain the Millerian crystallographic 
axes, should bo exactly similar. The actual measurements derived from all three zones 
are appended. 


I Circle HeadinRs. Angles. Circle Readings. Angles, jCircle Readings. | Angles. 


Cm 226° 10' 

|r 186 64 . , 

ir 83 gg 


mr 38° 16' 


Im 46 10 A 




m 239° 24' 
r' 201 9 
r 97 37 A 
m 69 24 A 


mr' 38° 1 5' 
jr'r 103 32 
\rm 38 13 A 


226° 44' 
r 188 33 
r' 84 54 A 
46 44 A 


mr 38° 11' 
rr' 103 39 
r'm 38 10 A 


It will be clearly apparent that the three values of mr and the three of mr' are all 
six so nearly equal that it can be safely accepted that the true values of mr and mr 
are identical, the differences from equality being only such as are quite accounted for 
by the varying nature of the reflected signal -images. 

The mean of the three values of mr is 38° 13', and that of the three 
values of mr' is 38° 14'. The single A-value of mr is 38° 13', and the mean 
of the two A-values of mr' is also 38° 13'. Hence there is no doubt that 
the real value of both angles is 38° 13'. This value is identical with that 
generally accepted for this angle on quartz crystals (Miers^ Mineralogy, 
p. 367). Now the knowledge of this one angle auffices to enable us to 
calculate all the other angles between the crystal faces, one known basal 
angle only being required for hexagonal, trigonal, or tetragonal crystals, 
as explained in Chapter VII. This angle mr is a very convenient one to 
choose as basal angle, for it forms one of the elements of a right-angled 
spherical triangle, m = (2ll), r=(100), w = (112), the side mm of which is 
also known, being 60° by reason of the symmetry, a fact confirmed by 
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the measurement of the prism zone. Hence we shall be able to use, thfe 
simple Napierian rules for right-angled triangles in commencing the 
calculations. 

We can now insert the six poles r and r' in their proper places on the three diameters 
of the projection. Fig. 322. It is only necessary to find the position of one of them by 
the proper construction, given on page 66 in Chapter IV., and then to mark off with the 
compasses similar distances from the centre in the cases of the other five. Construct- 
ing for the r face (100), we set off with the protractor an arc of 38° 13' from m, the 
extremity of the diameter, along the primitive circle, say to the left, and join this 
point thus set off to the pole of the zone circle represented by the diameter, such pole 
being at the right end of the horizontal dotted diameter at right angles to that on 
which r=(100) is situated. This junction line passes through the pole r=(100), inter- 
secting the diameter at it. 

There are six other important zones to be measured, namely, the 
six represented by the circular arcs ending at the w-faces in the pro- 
jection, which have been constructed to pass through an r and an r' 
face in each case. One of these zones is the very important one most 
obviously inviting measurement, in which occur the small faces s and x 
determinative of the right- or left-handed nature of the crystal. This 
zone consists of the front prism face m, then the trapezohedral face x, 
next the trigonal pyramid face 5, then the inverse rhombohedral face r' : 
we afterwards come to the faces which are behind in the drawing, 
Fig. 321, namely, the direct rhombohedral face r, the small second face 
of the trigonal pyramid s, and finally in completion of the zone the prism 
face m j^arallel to the one started with. The measurements obtained 
with this zone are set forth below : 


Circle Readings. 


fm 289° 25' 

X 277 24 
5 251 30 A 
r' 222 35 A 
r 176 18 A 
5 147 30 
109 31 


Angles. 


nix 12° 1' \ 
a:,v 25 54 / 
.sr' 28 55 A 
r'r 46 17 A 
rs 28 48 \ 
sm 37 59 / 


nis 37° 55' 

rm 66 47 


\mr' 66° 50' 


The six zones, of which this is the most completely developed on 
the crystal before us, may be subdivided into two sets of three each, 
namely, three on which the poles s and x occur, and three on which they 
do not occur. As already stated, two faces corresponding to each of 
these s and x forms were actually developed on the crystal, the third 
face, howey^r, in each case being absent. Both the s faces were on the 
zone just measured, and gave trustworthy reflections, one affording an 
“ A ” image. Each of them also occurred on another of the three zones 
(a separate zone in each case) just referred to, at its intersection with the 
zone just measured, and these two further zones were next measured 
and gave tjie values set out on the next page. The second x-face was 
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present on one of them, but the reflection was not sufficiently good to 
afford a trustworthy value, although adequate to enable one to identify 
the face as belonging to the form x. 

The fact of the ^-poles being thus situated at the intersection of two of these zones 
indicated by the circular arcs defines their positions on the stereographic projection 
without any further construction. also enables us to determine the indices of the 
form s, by cross-multiplication of the two zone symbols, and thus to verify that the 
symbol is {421}. 

Let us verify the indices of the pole (421) on the left of the radius (211) : (111). 
It is on the zones (2TI) : (212) and (121) : (100), and of these wo find the zone symbols 
and cross-multiply. 

2TI2T1 121121 

XXX =[360] = [120]; xxx =[012]; 

212212 100100 

120120 

XXX =(421). 

012012 

Hence (421) is in fact the correct symbol. 

In order to locate the position of the facial pole x on the projection, the pole of the 
arc m X 8 r first found on the dotted horizontal diameter, by the construction of 
page 97, Chapter VI. A straight lino is first drawn from m=(2li) to the left upper 
part of the primitive circle, passing through the intersection of the arc and the 
horizontal diameter. An arc of 90° is then marked off on the primitive circle, and the 
point thus found on the right upx^or part of the jmmitive circle is joined to m=(2iT). 
Where it cuts the horizontal diameter is the i>ole P of the arc. To find the facial 
pole X we then sot off 12°, the measured angle from m=:(2il), to the left along the 
primitive circle, and join the point thus obtained to P, the pole of the arc. Where 
this line cuts the arc is the facial i)ole x. These constructions are shown in Fig. 322. 


Circle Headings. 

Angles. 

Circle Headings. 

Angles. 

('m297° 6' 
r' 230 11 A 
« r 184 0 A 

8 154 65 A 
m 117 6 

mr* 66° .64' 
r'r 46 11 A 

™ o? ®^lrro66'’66' 
sm 37 50 ) 

[m 344° 43' 

Is 306 46 A 
{ r' 277 42 A 
r 231 32 
[m 164 43 

»-'29 4A 1 

r'r 46 10 
rm 66 49 

i 


In addition to these complete zone measurements, two further good 
values of mr were obtained, namely, 66® 45' A and 66® 40', and one value 
of rr', 46® 35', from the other three similar zones on which the s and x 
faces do not occur, the reflections from other faces in these zones not being 
adequately trustworthy. 

The various values of the same angle obtained from these six similar 
zones were collected and the following mean values extracted^’ 
mx — l%^V,xs— 26 ° 64 ', ms = 37° 66 ', or ^' = 28 ° 68 ', mr or mr' = 66 ° 60 ^ rr' = 46 ° 18'. 

This completes the angular measurements necessary for the perfect 
demonstration of the symmetry of the crystal, and for the determination 
of the elements. 

We are now, therefore, in a position to proceed to the calculation 
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of these six angles, from the basal angle mr === (2 1 T) : (100)= aS"" 13', in 
order to confirm the measured values thus arrived at ; and after this is 
done we shall be able to compile our final table of angles and to calculate 
the elements. 

Calculation of Angles atid Elements, 

The fiasal angle mr=(2ll) : (100) =38° 13', forms one of two known 
sides, the other being mm = 60°, in the right-angled triangle mmr (211), 
(112), (100), already alluded to, and which will readily be recognised 
in the projection, Fig. 322. 

We may conveniently begin the calculations by finding the third side of this 
triangle, namely rm = (100) ; (112). Constructing the Napierian diagram we have, 
by Napier’s rules : 

cos rm = cos 60° cos 38° 13'. r»>i~66° 62'. 

The mean measured value of rm was 66° 50', a satisfactory agreement. 

We may next conveniently pass to the calculation of the angle ms = (211) : (421). 
The first stej) is to calculate the angle at m, (112), in the same triangle mmr. By 
Napier’s rules : 

cos m = tan 60° cot 66° 52'. m = 42° 16'. 

This angle, however, is the same as the angle at »w, (2 IT), in the right-angled 
triangle m = (21]), « = (421), (I TO), by reason of the symmetry, and we also know 
a second side in this triangle, namely, m=(2lT) : (1 10), for it is obviously 30°, the polo 
(lIO) being at the end of one of the Bravais-Miller axes, and although the face cor- 
responding to the pole is not developed we can, of course, utilise our knowledge of 
its position in the calculations, for it depends entirely on the symmetry, which we 
have proved to be trigonal. Constructing the Napierian diagra,m, and applying the 
rules : 

cos 5 = sin 42° 16' cos 30°. cos = cot 42° 16' co*; s. 

« = 54° 22]'. w.» = 37° 68'. 

Or wo might have calculated ms in one step from the equation cos 42° 16' = tan 30° 
cot ms, for by transposition cot rns — cos 42° 16' cot 30°. The value yielded for ms 
is the same, namely, 37° 58'. 

The mean measured value of ms was 37° .55'. 

Again, by reason of the symmetry, as the six zonal arcs are in pairs symmetrical 
to the diameters at the ends of which they intersect, and as the three pairs of such 
arcs are equal (as indeed are all six arcs), the value of rm obtained from the first 
triangle, namely 66° 52', is the same as the value of mr' — {21 1) : (212). Hence, as 
we have now found the value of part of this angle, namely, ms, we can obtain the 
value of another angle required to bo calculated, sr', by difference. That is : 

sr' = (421) : (2i2)=mr'-r?w = 66° 52' -37° 58' = 28° 64'. 

The mean measured value of sr' (or of sr) was 28° 58'. 

The remaining angle common to these six zones, rr', is also at once afforded, for 

r/=(001) : (212) = 180° -2wr = 180° -2(66° 52')=46° 16'. (Measured 46° 18'.) 

It only remains now to calculate the position of the trapesohedron face x. On 
constructing the stereograjfiiic projection from the mean measured angles, it was 
observed that the pole x of the trapezohedron face which gave a good reflection in the 
zone [w = (2TT), r' =(2l2)] was not quite at the intersection of this zone with the other 
zone obtained by constructing a circular arc to i)a8s through the ends of the Bravais- 
Miller diameter perpendicular to (iTO) and through the xmlos « = (142) and (412). An 
angle of 12° 1' from m = (2 11) places the pole x about 2i° nearer m than the intersection 
of the two zonal arcs. Now the well - known trapezohedral forms shown by quartz 
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orystals from all over the world, one pole of each of which lies in the zone fiwsr'], are 
{8^T},y=:{10. 6. 2},and:i;=; {42l[,thelast being the nearest tom =(211) and the 
other two in consecutive order in the zone towards s =(421). If now we calculate the 
indices of the pole at the intersection of this zone with the zone [(110) : (412)], by cross- 
multiplication, we get : 


421421 

xxx^ =[360] = [1^0]; 
2 11211 

120120 

XXX 

226225 


4 12 4 12 

XXX =1226] = [225]; 

1 io 1 10 

= (10.5. 2). 


Evidently the polo at the intersection is (10 . 5. 2), so that x cannot have these 
indices, not being at the intersection, but must be the next trapezohedron in order 
towards m = (2 1 1 ), namely, (4 2 T). Assuming these latter, therefore, to be the indices of 
the trapezobedral pole x which gave the good reflection, we can proceed to find its 
position in the zone [?n^sr'j by means of the anharmonic ratio of the 
2^2 ^ four polos bearing these letters in the zone, for all their indices are 

known, and the angular positions of throe of them with respect to 
28* 64' each other are also known. Pig. 323 shows the data. 

To find mx and xs : 


m 


45i 


45l 


2ll 


sm mx 
sin ms 


sm r a 
sin r'x 


37 68 


6 ^ 52 ' 

FlO. 323. 


si^ma: 
sin r'x 
si^ma: _ 
sin r'x'' 


sin 28° 54^ 
sin 37° 68' 


2n 

421 

"^211' 

421 

-L ^ 

’ 6' 


212 

4‘n. 

212 *’ 

421 

1 

"5* 


oin 37° 58' 


5 sin 28° 54 


,=tan 6 (according to the convention ex- 


plained in Chapter VI., page 91). 

d = 14° 17'. 

Transforming now to the sum and difference of two tangents, as discussed in 
Chapter VI., we have : 

*62', 


^ r'x-mx ^ 66' 

tan — 2 =tan — ^ 


tan (45° - 14° 17') 
=tan 33° 26' tan 30° 43'. 


=21° 25'. 


We thus find ; 
and wo know that : 

Hence, adding : 
and subtracting : 


r'x -ma;=42° 50', 
r'x 1 mx = 66° 52'. 

2r'x = 109° 42', and r'x = 64° 61' : 
2mx=24° 2', and mx = 12° 1'. 


We thus arrive at the angle 12° 1' for mx, a value identical with the single 
measured angle, a result which is thus very satisfactory, and definitely decides that 
the indices of x are (421). 

The last angle remaining to calculate, xs, can be got by difference from ms^ and is : 
xs = ma-mx = 37° 68' - 12° l' = 26° 67'. (Measured 25° 54',) 

It may perhaps be worth while to confirm the assumption that x cannot be 
(10 . 5 . 2), by actually calculating the position of x on the assumption of these indices 
instead of (4^T). The procedure is just the same, the only difference being introduced 
on the right-hand side of the first equation by the different indices, this side working 
out to i instead of 1, and a 4 being substituted for a 5 in consequence in the denominator 
of th6 expression for tan fl. Working out the value of mx on this basis we find it to be 
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14® 35', an angle 2® 34' larger than the observed angle between the faces m and x, a 
difference far greater than any possible error even with a badly redeoting face, while 
the reflection from a? was distinctly good. We are thus finally sure that x is (421) and 
the angle mx 12® 1'. 

This completes the calculations of the interfacial angles, and we proceed lastly to 
calculate the elements. 

The Millerian rhombohedral axes being of equal length, there is no ratio of the 
axes to calculate, but we have to determine th^ angle a between the axes, that is, the 
angle which any pair of axes make with one another, for the three axial angles are 
equal, and therefore all are equally represented by a. 

The Millerian Axial Angle a. — ^As the three polar edges of the primary rhombo- 
hedron {100}- are chosen as the directions of the Millerian axes, the angle between the 
axes is equal to the plane angle between these polar rhombohedral edges. In the 
projection, Fig. 322, the arc joining the two poles of the primary rhombohodron (100) 
and (010), and passing also through the ijossible pole of the negative rhombohedron 

(110) , represents one of these polar edges, the zone-axis of the zone-circle of which 
the arc is part being parallel to this polar edge. Similarly, arcs joining (100) to (001), 
and (001) to (010), represent the other two edges. The angle of intersection of any 
two of these three arcs will consequently be the supplement of the axial angle a. 

We can readily calculate the half of this supplementary angle, for it is 

the angle at (100) in the triangle (100) : (111) : (110), in which the angle at (110) is a 
right angle. For wo know two other elements in this triangle, namely, the angle at 

(111) which is 60®, and the side (100) : (111), which is the complement 51® 47' of the 
basal angle mr 38° 13'. 

Constructing the Napierian diagram, we at once obtain : 

cos 51° 47'= cot 60® cot [angle at (100)] 
or cot I angle at (100)]= cos 61° 47' tan 60°, 

Angle at (100) =43° IJ'. 


Thus 


180- a 
2 


=43® U' 


180-a = 86° 3' 


a = 93° 67'. 


This value of a agrees precisely, to within half a minute, with the Millerian axial 
angle of quartz given by von Groth. 

From the same triangle we can calculate another imx)ortant angle which is often 
given along with the elements, namely the angle of the i)rimary rhombohodron, rr 
= (100) : (010), the angle over each polar edge. From the diagram wo at once get 
the value of half this angle, (100) : (110), for 

sin ((100) : (110)]=8in 60° sin 51° 47'. 

(100): (110) =42° 63' 

.'. the rhombohedron angle rr=(100) : (010) =86® 46'. 

This is the currently accepted value of the rhombohedral angle of quartz. 


The Bravais-Miller Axial Ratio. — In order to calculate the relative lengths of the 
vertical axis c and of any qpe of the three equal horizontal axes, we only require to 
know the inafination of any face inclined to both axes, and preferably for simplicity 
of one the pole of which lies in the plane of the two axes, that is, the inclination of any 
face inclined to both axes and perpendicular to their plane. The pole of such a face 
will lie in the projection on the Bravais-Miller axial diameter representing the horizontal 
axis in question. The indices, of course, must be known, and the case is simplest 
when the face is a primary one. 
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In the case of the crystal of quartz under investigation there is such a primary 
form on a Bravais-Miller axis, namely, the form s, the face (2 III) of which, (42l) in 
Hillerian notation, lies on the axial radius 4- Aj (see Fig. 284 on page 338 for Bravais- 
Miller stereographic projection). The indices inform us that this 
face cuts the axis at the unit parametral distance a, and that 
it meets the c axis at twice the unit length, for the intercepts are 
1222 ; and that it is normal to the plane of these two rectangular 
axes. The conditfons are those of the triangle in Fig. 324. Now, 
the angular position of the face, although not measured directly 
on the Bravais-Miller axial diametral zone owing to the absence 
of other faces in that possible zone, can be readily calculated, for 
the angle between the possible prism face (2TT0), the Millerian 
(ITO), the pole of which is at the end of the same diameter, and the 
face « in question, is one of the angles in the triangle of which the 
third pole is m (211), the Napierian diagram for which has already 
been constructed and used to find ms and from which we now also 
at once get : 

sin [(2110) : 5] -tan 30° cot «=tan 30° cot 64° 22^' 

(2110) :s = 24° 26i'. 

Now this angle 24° 26J^' is that between the normals to (2TT0) and (2TTl), and 
is equal to the top acute angle in Fig. 324. From this triangle we then have : 

OA_ a 
00'~2c^ 

Hence c cot 24° 26i' ^2;20^ ^ 





FlO. .324. 


tan 24° 26 and therefore ^ = 2 tan 24° 26i'. 


- = M001. 


We can also readily find - from the angle between any face of the primary 

rhombohedron and the hexagonal prism face adjacent to it, say the front face (lOil) 
and the prism face (1010). If Fig. 325 
represent the upper half of the com- 
bination of the two primary (direct and 
inverse) rhombohedra, the face-f-Aj, - As, 

C is the one in question. OAi and OA,, 
are the two horizontal Bravais-Miller axes 
which it meets, of unit length a, and 00 
is the vertical axis, of the unit length c. 

Thus: 



= 0C o,OC. 

OAi OA, 

If A, Aa be bisected at M, then r 

OC - 

^j^=tan [complement of basal angle (1011) ; (1010)] 

= tan 61° 47'. 

Now in the plane triangle OMA, or OMA 3 the angle at O is 30° and the angle at 
Ajl or A3 is 60°, the angle at M being a right angle. Heifbe : 

OM \/3 _ . 

bA= 

Substituting this value for OAj (or OAj) we get : 
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Taking the mean of the two values thus obtained by independent methods for the 
ratio, namely, 1*1001 and 1*0999, we may confidently state the ratio of the axis as : 

a:c = l:1 1000. 

This value agrees precisely with that given by Miers for the ratio. 


Tabular Presentation of Results for Crystal of Quartz, SiO^. 

We may now concisely express the* results of the investigation of 
the crystal of quartz in the following table. 

Crystal-system : Trigonal. Class ; 18, trapezohedral. 

Millerian rhombohedral axial angle: a = 57'. Angle over polar 

edges of primary rhombohedron, 85° 46'. 

Bravais-Miller ratio of axes : a : c= 1 : 1 *1000. 

Forms observed: m={211i -{1010} ; r- ;i00} - [lOllj ; r'-[122} 

-{Toil}; 6 = {421}-:12111} ; = {421} = {61 51i. 

Table of angles : the basal angle used as the foundation of the calcula- 
tions is marked with an asterisk in the following table. Angles in the 
same zone are linked together by a bracket. 


Annie. 


mm=(21I) : (112)=(10l0) : (0110) 

'/ »m':^(2fX) : (lOO)-(U)IO) : (1011)1 
\jnr'r (211) : (122) (1010) : (1011)> 

[ rr'=:(100) : (122)^(1011) : (1011) 

' »na! = (2ll) : (42T)=(10T0) : (0151) 
»i = (421) ; (421)'=(01^]) : (2111) 
wm = (2T1) : (421)=(10l0) : (2111) 
f ar' = (4‘Jl) : (2l2) -(2111) : (1101)1 
{ «r = (214): (001) --(1121) :(0lll)l 
r'r (2T2) : (001)-- (lIOl) : (0111) 
Imr' (21 1) : r212)-(10T0) : (1101)1 
mr = (2l I) : ((K)!)- (1010) : (01 11)1 


No. of 
MeaHiiro- 
nieiit.s. 


LhnltR. 


Mean 

obaervefl. 

Calcu- 

lated. 

6 

59'" 

53' 

- 60^" 

8' 

60° 

0' 

60° 

0" 

6 

38 

10 

- 38 

16 

38 

13 



3 

103 

28 

-103 

39 

103 

33 

103 

34 

1 





12 

1 

12 

1 

1 





25 

54 

25 

57 

4 

37 

50 

- 37 

59 

37 

55 

37 

58 

4 

28 

48 

- 29 

5 

28 

58 

28 

54 

4 

46 

10 

- 46 

35 

46 

18 

46 

16 

^ i 

1 

66 

40 

~ 67 

1 

66 

50 

66 

52 


Dilfe 

on<'< 


0' 


1 

0 

3 

3 

4 
2 
2 


(2) Example of Class ,^7. Calcite, CaCO^, 

The crystal of calcite selected for measurement as the second example 
of a substance crystallising in the trigonal system was an elongated 
hexagonal prism, about two centimetres long and half a centimetre thick, 
rough at one end, where it had been attached to the rock from which it 
had grown, but exhibiting at the free end faces of the primary (direct 
or positive) rhombohedron, two other rhombohedra, and two scalenohedra. 
As the forms of calcite are so well known, it may as well be at once 
stated wh^t were the actual forms present, and in Fig. 326 a reproduc- 
tion is given of the drawing made of the crystal to scale in the usual con- 
ventional parallel-lined manner, after the completion of the measurements 
and calculations, in elaboration of the freehand drawing preliminarily 
made. The mode of construction will be given in Chapter XXV. for 
this particular crystal of calcite. 
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The hexagonal prism, the faces of which were lettered m as is usual, 
proved to be that of the first order, {21 1} = {1010}. The best-developed 
and most brilliant - faced of the rhombohedra was the primary one, 
{100} = {1011}, the three faces of which were readily recognised 
because they are the directions of the excellent cleavage so characteristic 
of calcite, and several cleavage fractures were clearly visible in the 
lower part of the prism which*^ were obviously parallel to these three 
faces. The faces of the inverse or negative obtuse rhombohedron 
c== {110} = {0112} were also brilliant and afforded excellent images of 
the goniometer signal-slit, although they were smaller on the average 



Fig, 326, — The Measured Crystal 
of fJalcite. 



m 2n 
+X 


Fig. 327. — Stereographic Projection of Calcite Crystal. 


than those of the primary direct or positive rhombohedron just referred 
to. One brilliant narrow face of the direct or positive acute rhombohedron 
n*= {311} = {4041} was also present, as shown in the drawing, but the 
other two faces of this form were not developed. The common scaleno- 
hedron of calcite v= {201} = {2131} was represented on the crystal by 
two faces at the ends of the n-face, the other four of the possible six being 
absent; and another scalenohedron, ^ = {310) = [2134}, was also repre- 
sented by a pair of faces symmetrically arranged to the same Millerian 
axis as the pair of {201 } faces. 

The disposition of all these faces will be rendered still clearer by the 
stereographic projection given in Fig. 327, which was drawn finally to 
scale from a rough draft constructed during the progress of the work, 
after the completion of the measurements and calculations, the method 
of procedure with which will be indicated as the measurements of the 
various zones are described. 

The first measurements to be carried out were obviously those of 
the prism zone, which gave the following results : 
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Circle Readings. 


'm 303® lO'A 
»f 243 9 A 

m 183 8 

ml23 11 
m 63 14 
m 3 9 A 

w 303 10 A 


Angles. 


mm- 

60° 

I'A 

mm 

60 

1 

mm 

59 

57 

mfk 

59 

57 

mm 

60 

5 

mm 

59 

59 A 


It is useless to take the mean of these six values of the prism angle, for in any case, 
as they together make up a complete circle, such mean would be 60f O'. But this is 
obviously the zone of a hexagonal prism, for the two adjacent A -values are each within 
r of 60° O'. Hence, the primitive circle of the storeographic projection may at once bo 
drawn in, showing a pole of this form at everj’ 60°, arranged at the end of a Millerian 
and not a Bravais-Millerian axis in each case, as the position of the cleavage rhombo* 
hedron clearly indicates that the prism is the first order one {211} = {lOTOj and not 
the second order prism {lOT} = {1120|. 

The three e(iual zones, the projections of which are the three diameters obtained 
by joining parallel pairs of prism poles, were next measured. Each contains the two 
parallel prism faces w, and between them a face of the primary positive rliombohedron 
r~ {100} and a face of the obtuse negative rhombohodron e= 1110}, and one of the 
zones also comprises the single developed face of the acute positive rhombohodron 
»= {311} . The measurements were a.a follows : 


Circle 

Readiiiga. 

1' 

Angles. 

1: 

Circle 

Readings. 

Angles. 

(Mrcle 

Readings. 

Angles. 

I'm 352° 15'A 
1 n 338 2 A 
1 r306 52 A 
^ c 236 2 A 

ii 

mn 14° 13'A !’ 

nr 31 10 A i,1 
mr 45 23 A ' 
re 70 50 A jj 

(m 228° 27'A 
Ic 164 47 A 
If 93 50 A 
[ m 48 26 A 

me 63” 40'A I 
er 70 57 A 1 { 
rm 45 24 A | 

fm 236° 20' 
le 172 32 A 
If 101 38 
[m 56 16 

me 63° 48' 
er 70 54 
rmiC) 22 


We may now collect the three values of mr, of re, and of cm, and take the mean in 
each case ; for this is quite legitimate as the three angles of each such zone are widely 
different, while the three zones are undoubtedly exactly alike. For instance, the 
throe values of mr only differ by 2'. We then find these mean values to be 46° 23', 
70° 54', and 63° 44' respectively. 

We had next another scries of equal zones to measure, namely those represented 
by the circular arcs drawn symmetrically to each diameter, beginning at one end of 
the diameter and finishing at the other end, thus connecting a pair of parallel prism 
faces again, but including in this zone only a primary rhorabohedron face r, and, when 
develope<l, a common scalcnohedron face v. As two of the scalcnohedron faces were 
developed, the two such zones containing them were measured, and gave the following 
results : 


Ciicte Readings. 

Angles. 

Circle Readings. 

Angles. 

[m. 18°40'A 
If 309 17 A 
V’ 226 52 A 
lml98 40 A 

mr 69° 23' A 
rv 82 25 A 
urn 28 12 A 

i 

fm 230° 17'A 
jv 202 21 
]r 119 49 

U 50 17 

mv 27° 56' 
vr 82 32 
rm 69 32 
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The mean values of mv, vr, and rm in these stones are thus 28® 4', 82® 29', and 69® 28' 
respectively. As regards the construction of the arcs representing these zones in 
the projection, it is only necessary both for this purpose and that of constructing 
the only remaining arcs on the projection, those for the next series of zones to be 
considered, to find the positions of the poles r and c on any one of the Millerian 
diameters. Tliis is done, as indicated in Chapter VI., by setting off from the end. 
of the diameter, the pole m, an arc along the primitive circle equal to tho measujed 
angle mr or me, and joining this point thus found on the primitive circle to the pole 
of the zone of which the diameter is the projection, that is, to the end l3dng on 
the primitive circle of a diameter perpendicular to the one in question, dotted in 
Fig, 327. The line of junction passes through the pole of the face r or e as the case 
may be. It is necessary to draw all three dotted diameters, perpendicular to the 
three Millerian ones joining prism poles, for these diameters are the Bravais-Miller 
axes, and their ends are the ends also of arcs representing zones passing through 
the facial poles v, r, <, c, a second U and a second r. Having found the poles r and 
e on one of the Millerian diameters by the usual method just indicated, the poles 
of these forms on the other two Millerian diameters can be pricked off at similar 
positions with the compasses, the radius can be found of an arc to pass through m 
and the facial pole r lying to right or left of the diameter on which m is situated, 
and the arc drawn. Six such equal and similar arcs can be constructed as shown 
in Fig. 327, and in the ease of the two comprising also the scalenohedron faces v the 
pole of one such v - face will also lie on the arc, in a position to be presently 
indicated. Similarly three further arcs may also be drawn, terminating at the ends 
of a Bravais-Miller diameter in each case, to pass through the facial polo e which lies 
on the Millerian diameter at right angles to it ; such an arc will also, as above 
mentioned, pass through two r facial poles, and two poles of the scalenohedron t, as well 
as one of the common scalenohedron poles v in the case of two of the three arcs so 
drawn. The fact that each pole of the common scalenohedron v Hes both on one 
of the six former arcs ending at an m facial polo, and on one of the three latter arcs 
terminating at the ends of a Bravais-Millorian diameter, determines at once the 
position of the v pole, namely, at the intersection of the two zonal arcs. The position 
of the acute positive rhombohedron n must be found in the same manner as the poles 
r and c were found, namely, by cutting off an angle along the primitive circle equal to 
the measured angle mn, and joining this point to the polo of the diametral zone, 
that is, to the end of the perpendicular (dotted) diameter on the other side to that 
on which the arc was marked off. The poles of all the forms present have now been 
located on the projection except those of the scalenohedron t We have next to 
proceed to the measurement of the three zones last alluded to, terminating at the 
ends of Bravais-Millerian diameters, and in doing so we shall locate the position of 
the t poles, and enable their places also to bo marked on the projection. The actual 
measurements gave the following results ; 


Circle Headings. 

Angles. 

Circle Readings. 

Angles. 

jCircle Readings. 

Angles. 


v237® 5' 

®r29'> 4' 

1 

t 

'v 271° 34' 

vr 29° 4'A ' 

fr 264° 10' 

re 37® 28' 


r208 1 A 

rt 16 27 

1 

r242 30 A 

rt 16 27 

jc226 42 

‘ er37 28 


i 191 34 

tc 20 68 

j 

i 226 3 

te 20 65 

[rl89 14 

re 74 66 


c 170 36 

rc 37 25 

1 

e 205 8 

rc 37 22 




r 133 7 A 

cr 37 29 


r 167 38 i 

er37 30 




rr74 64 


fr74 62 
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Collecting similar angles and taking means we find that the mean value of vr 
is 2r 4', of rt 16° 27', of te 20° 67', of re 37° 27', and of rr 74° 64'. 

We can now find the positions of the poles of t on the projection. Taking the t 
pole to the right of the vertical diameter (2TT) ; (311) for instance, on the arc ending 
on the horizontal dotted diameter, we first find the pole of the arc itself, namely, that 
which bears the poles (Oil), r=(001), 6=(011), frr(031), r=(010), v = (02Y), (Oil). 
To do so jye join (Oil) to C”(011) and produce the straight lino of junction to meet 
the primitive circle ; from this point on the primitive circle downwards we mark off 
a quadrant arc, and join this point thus marked off to the starting-point (Oil), 
Where this junction line cuts the diameter (2 IT) : (211) is the required polo P of the 
zonal arc. We have now only to mark off the angle pf-=:20° 57' (or adequately closely 
21°) from m=(211) along the primitive circle to the right, and join this point to P, 
the pole of the zone just found. Where tliia line cuts the zonal arc is the position 
of the polo < = (031). 

One further measurement was made, namely, of the angle between the two common 
scalenohedron faces, vi\ whicli was found to l)o 35° 39'. There are no other faces in 
the same zone, those of the second order hexagonal prism, which would bo in the 
same zone if present, not being developed on this crystal of calcite. 

This completes the angular measurements necessary for the determination of the 
crystal elements and the verification of the symmetry. 

The indices of the forms », v, and i, which were pndiminarily assigned to these 
forms as the result of the knowledge of their positions gained during the measurements, 
and which corresponded to the well-known positions of the chief forms of calcite, 
will bo found to be fully confirmed during the course of the calculations, to which 
we may now proceed. The indices of v are, moreover, at once confirmed by cross- 
multiplication of the indices of the two zones on which each scalenohedron face lies. 

Calculation of Angles and Elements. — Basal Angle, mr = (21 1) : (100) 
= 45" 23'. 

It follows inimediately, from the value of the basal angle mr, that 
its complement (100) : (1 11) is 41° 37'. 

To find r«f = (100) : (110) and (111) : (110). 

These angles can both be calculated from the triangle r = (100), (111), c = (llO), 
in which the angle at e is a right angle, the angle at (111) is 60°, and the side (111) : 
(100) has just been shown to bo 44° 37'. 

Constructing a Napierian diagram, wc at once derive from it according to Napieris 
rules : 

cos 60° = cot 44° 37' tan (111 : c) 

tan (111 : e) =co8 60° tan 44° 37' | sin re = sin 60° sin 44° 37' 

Hire = 26° 16'. re = 37° 28'. 

From which : rr = (100) : (010) = 2 re = 74° 66'. 

The measured value of rr was 74° 64', which agrees satisfactorily with this 
calculated value. This angle over the polar edges of the primary rhombohedron 
{100} is the well-known rhombohedral angle of calcite, and the angle of the cleavage 
rhombohedron of the mineral. 

To find r(^=(100) : (112). 

This angle can be found from the triangle w=(21I), r=(100), m=(112), in which 
there is a right angle at w =(2li), the side mm is 60°, and the side m =(2 1 1) i r =(100) 
is the basal angle 45° 23'. From the Napierian diagram we at once get by the rules i 

cos rm=cos 45° 23' cos 60°. rm = 69° 26'. 

This agrees well with the mean of the two measured values, 69° 28'. 
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We come next to the problem of finding the position of the scalenohedron face 
t?={20T), in the zone (lOl), f;=(20T), r=(100), c=(101), that is : 

To find the angle rv=(l00) : (201). 

This is achieved by means of the anharmonic ratio of four poles in a zone, and the 
problem is the simpler by reason of the fact that the whole angle from (101) to 
€=(101) is 90°. The conditions are clearly shown in Fig. 328, from which we at once 
deduce, in accordance with the method explained in Chapter VI. : ' 

lOT 101 

37° 28' 

101 iOl sin 52° 32' sin ev 
100 201 

1 ^ 1_^1 ^8m(10T) iv sin 37° 28' 

13 3 sin ev sin 62° 32' 
dn(10T):«; 8in^7°28' 

*“"cos(10T): v* cos 37° 28' 

=tan(10l) : v . tan 37° 28' 
tan (lOT) : t> = i cot 37° 28'. (lOT) r t;=23° 30'. 

Then rr = [(I0T) : f] -[(lOT) : v]=62° 32' -23° 30' = 29° 2'. 

The mean observed value of this angle was 29° 4', 

To find inv=(2ii) : (201). 

The magnitude of this angle inv may be readily calculated from the triangle 
m=(2iT), r=(100), v = (20l), in which we know the two sides wr = 45° 23' and 
wr=29° 2' and the angle between them ; for this latter is the same as the angle at 
r in the first triangle dealt with. Working out first this angle r from the Napierian 
diagram we have : 

cos r=sin 60° cos 26° 16' (111 : e), r = 39° 3'. 


10 1 


100 


201 


37*28 


6 ^ 32 ^ 


iOl' 
Fig. 328. 


Having now our three known elements in the oblique-angled triangle mrv, we 
apply formula (b) of the few ordinary essential formulas of spherical trigonometry 
given in Chapter VII., page 109, from which wo get : 


* * onoo/ onoo/ COS 29° 2' COS (45° 23' - ^) 

tan <?=tan 29 2 cos 39 3 ; cos mv= ' 

cos $ 


0=23° 19'. 


wv = 28° 4'. 


This value 28° 4' is identical with the mean of the measured values of mv. 

To find vv=(201) : (210). 

The half of this angle, vN, can easily be found, as it forms one of the sides adjacent 
to the right angle in the triangle of which the other two sides are r=(100) : *> = (201), 
and the part Nr of m = (2T 1) : r = (100) on the upper or r side of its intersection by the 
arc vv in question. The angle at r is the same as occurred in the last triangle, namely, 
39° 3', the side rv is 29° 2', and the angle at the intersection N of mr and vv is a right 
angle. Hence, from the Napierian diagram we have : 

sin i w=sin 29° 2' sin 39° 3'. J vv = 17° 48', w=36° 36'. 


The measurement of vv gave the value 35° 39'. 

It now only remains, as regards the angular magnitudes, to determine the positions 
of the faces of the rhombohedron w= {3TI} and of the scalenohedron {310}. 

To find the position of ii= {311} in the zone [mnr\ 

The four poles consisting of the three just mentioned and (111) are situated on 
and together make up a quadiant, so we have the simpler case of the anharmonic 
ratio of four poles in a 90° zone. Setting forth the conditions along the usual linear 
diagram, similarly to Fig. 328, we obtain the following : 
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2Tl in 

sin mn sin 44° 37' 3 1 T 10 0 

* sin 46° 23"' ' sin (lllTwj *"2 1 1 ’ 1 1 1 

1^0 0 3^1 T 

sin mn ^ sin 44° 37' 111 
* COB mn 008 44° 37'*^! I”” 4 

tan mn = J cot 44° 37'. mn = 14° 13'. 

Then : nr— mr - mn— 45° 23' - 14° 13' = 31° 10'. 

Each of these values is identical with the single measured value. 

Similarly, to find the position of t = (301) in the 90°-zono comprising the four poles 
(101), r = (100), < = (301), c = (101), wo draw the linear diagram, and from the condi- 
tions therein set out we at once derive the ratio ; 

101 101 

sin 52° 32' sin et 100 301 
sin (loT) ! < ’ sin 37° 25' “ 101 * lOl 

301 100 

cos 37° 28'_1 ^ 2_ 1 
cos H sin 37° 28' " 4 I ~ 2 
tan el— I tan 37° 28'. c/ = 20° 68'. 

Then <r - 37° 28' -20° 68' = 16° 30'. 

The measured values of these two angles, each the mean of two measurements, 
were 20° 57' and 16° 27' respectively. 

The agreement of both these values for the position of the scalonohedron <= {310}, 
as also of both those for the position of the rhombohedron n = {3TT} , with the measured 
values is so satisfactory that absolute ])roof is afforded that the indices provisionally 
assigned to those two forms, namely {310j and {311}, are correct. It will be obvious 
that the method of the anharmonic ratio can be used, as shown in Cha}>ter VI., cither 
for the calculation of the angles, assuming the indices, as has just been done, or for 
the determination of the indices, assuming the angles. As a matter of fact, as soon 
as the angles had been measured, the method was used to arrive provisionally at the 
proper indices, assuming the measured values to be correct. For instance, as regards 
the indices of the pole n, the left-hand side of the equation, assuming the measured 
angle, mn = 14° 13', to be correct, became : tan 14° 13' . tan 44° 37', the actual value 
of which is J. 

i. AAonn' fx^Anno i tan 44° 37' 0*9867 , 

FortanUMJ tan 44° 37 =0-24998-=i, or 

The right hand side of the equation, if the indices of n arc {pqq)^ is : 

2TI 111 

X X 

pq q 100 2q + p T ~2q -p 
2 Tt' in’" 1 ' q-p~ q-p * 

X X 

100 pqq 

Hence, ^(fuating the two sides to each other ; 

i= orq-p-^ -8q-4p, 

that is : 

9g 3p, g-j 

From which we gather that p =3, and 3 = - 1 , so that the indices of n are (3Ti) 
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In a similar manner, the indices of the particular face of t in the next zone dealt 
with, were provisionally found to be (301), assuming the angle et to have the 
measured value 20° 57'. The final confirmation of the measured angles, by the 
calculations of those angles from the basal angle, now completes the proof of the 
correctness, both of the indices and of the positions of the forms n and t 

The Millerian Axial Angle a. — ^As shown in the case of quartz, the angle of inter- 
section of a pair of zones [rer] is the ^pplement of the axial angle. For e|ich arc rer 
represents the angle over the polar edge between two primary rhombohedron faces, 
the well-known rhombohedral angle, and the angle between such a pair of edges 
is by the very mode of choice of the Millerian axes the angle between the axes, for 
the edges are the chosen directions of the axes. Now half the angle of intersection 
of these arcs, namely, the angle at r in the triangle r -~(100), o = (lll),^ e=(110), has 
already been calculated and shown to be 39° 3'. Hence, the angle of intersection 
itself is 78° 6'. This is obviously tho acute angle between the axes, and the one 
required, representing the obtuse angle between the two polar edges bounding tho 
rhombohedron face, is consequently tho supplement of this, or : 

a = 180°-78°6'^a01°54'. 

Von Groth gives 101° 55' for this angle, so that our measurements have evidently 
been satisfactorily accurate. 

The Bravais-Miller Axial Ratio. — ^There is no face developed on tho crystal, the 
pole of which would lie on a Bravais-Miller axis (dotted in Fig. 327). But we can find 

the ratio ^ by the same method as was employed (second method) in tho case of quartz, 
c 

from the angle f =(100) : o=(lll) in the same triangle as has just been used for 
obtaining the Millerian axial angle, namely, roc. This angle is tho complement of 
the basal angle, namely, 44° 37', and from the discussion of the same case for quartz 
(page 370) it will be clear that the relationship between this angle and the Bravais- 
Miller axial ratio is : 

-= '“''f tan 44° 37'. 
a 2 

Calculating this out, wo obtain ^^=0-8545. 

Hence: a : c = l : 0*8546. 

The value of tho ratio given by Kuppfor is 1 : 0-8543, which is a very good 
concordance. 


Tabular Presentation of Results for Crystal op 
Calcite, CACO3. 

Crystal system : Trigonal. Class : 21, scalenohedral. 

MiUerian rhombohe^al axial angle : a = 101° 54'. Angle of primary 
rhombohedron {100} (over polar edges) = 74° 56'. 

Bravais-Miller ratio of axes : a : c = 1 : 0 *8545. « ^ 

Forms observed: wi=}2ll} = {1010}, r={100} = {10ll}, • <?={110} 
»{01T2}, n = {3ri) ={4041}, T; = {20f} = {2131}, f = {310} = {2134}. 

^ It is convenient to denote tho pole of the undeveloped basal plane (111) by the 
letter o. 
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Table of angles i The basal angle is marked with an asterisk ; the 
large brackets indicate the zones. 


Angle. 

No. of 
Measure- 
ments. 


Limits. 


Mean 

observed. 

Calcu- 

lated. 

Differ- 

ence. 

• 

mm = (2ll) : (Il2) = (10l0) : (0110) 

6 

• 

59° 

67-60° 

5' 

60° 

0' 

60= 

0' 

0' 


r wn = (211) : (311) = (10T0) : (4041) 

1 


.. 


14 

13 

14 

13 

0 


nr={3ll) : (100) =(4041) : (1011) 

1 


, , 


31 

10 

31 

10 

0 


mr = (211) ; (100) = (1010) : (1011) 

3 

45 

22 -45 

24 

45 

23 


* 



ro = (100) : (111) = (1011) : (0001) 



. . 




44 

37 



oe = (lll) : (011) = (0001) : (1012) 

. . 






26 

16 



rc = (100) : (011) = (1011) : (1012) 

3 

70 

50 -70 

57 

70 

64 

70 

53 

1 


em = (011) : (211) = (1012) : (1010) 

3 

03 

40 -63 

48 

03 

44 

63 

44 

0 


mv = (2ll): (20T) = (10T0) : (2131) 

2 

27 

56 -28 

12 

28 

4 

28 

4 

0 


w = (201) : (010) = (2131) : (1101) 

2 

82 

25 -82 

32 

82 

29 

82 

30 

1 


rm = (010) : (211) = (1101) : (1010) 

2 

09 

23 -09 

32 

69 

28 

69 

26 

2 


r rr = (20T):(100) = (2131):(10Tl) 

2 

29 

4-29 

4 

29 

4 

29 

2 

2 


W = (100) :(301) = (1011):(3124) 

2 

10 

27-16 

27 

10 

27 

16 

30 

3 


<« = (301):(101)=(3124): (1102) 

2 

20 

55 -20 

58 

20 

57 

20 

58 

1 


re=(100) : (I0I)=(10fl) : (ir02) 

6 

37 

22 -37 

30 

37 

27 

37 

28 

1 


1 . rr = (100):(001)=(1011):(0in) 

3 

74 

52 -74 

56 

74 

54 

74 

56 

2 

vv = (201) : (2T0) = (2131 ) : (3 1 2 1) 

1 




35 

I 

39 

35 

36 

3 


In concluding these practical examples of the method of carrying 
out the morphological investigation of crystals, it may be remarked 
that the only difference between the method here shown and the actual 
investigation of a newly discovered, and therefore hitherto unmeasured, 
crystallised substance, is that instead of one crystal being so investigated 
at least ten of the very best procurable crystals should be measured, 
selected from at least four different crops if it bo an artificially prepared 
substance, in order that as many excellent A ” values of each of the 
angles may be obtained as possible from which to extract the mean value, 
and so that we may be reasonably sure that all the forms developed by the 
substance, which may not all be present on a single crystal, or on any 
of the crystals of a particular crop, have been observed. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


CLOSENESS OF ANGLES OF ISOMORPHOUS SALTS, AND CONSEQUENT 
NECESSITY FOR ACCURACY — TREATMENT OF SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES 
IN CRYSTAL MEASUREMENT, AND PITFALLS TO BE AVOIDED 

The object of this chapter is to emphasise how essential it is that the 
highest possible accuracy should be aimed at and attained, in the cases 
of all goniometrical measurements the results of which are intended to 
be published as contributions to the original literature of the subject. 
The publication in the past of angular values derived by measurement 
of the crystals of substances of a low order of purity, of crystals of 
imperfect and more or less distorted form, and by the use of goniometers 
of doubtful accuracy, has introduced grave errors and indeed complete 
misconceptions into crystallographic literature which it will require 
years of patient accurate work to correct. In former times, during 
the infancy of chemistry and crystallography, and before the perfection 
of goniometrical methods, this was unavoidable ; but to-day there is 
absolutely no excuse for the publication of immature and imperfect 
work, and the author desires to plead most earnestly for greater 
accuracy, and particularly for the avoidance of all premature publication. 

The Importance of Accurate Goniometry. — most instructive example 
of what is meant is afiorded by the group of rhombic salts of 
which the typical example, potassium sulphate, K 2 SO 4 , so often referred 
to in this book and which is illustrated in the first three figures in 
Chapter L, is the first member, namely, the sulphates of the alkali 
metals potassium, rubidium, and caesium. Previous to the author’s 
reinvestigation of these salts, the values currently accepted for the 
ratios of the crystallographic axes were the early ones of Mitscherlich 
for potassium sulphate dating from the year 1830, Bunsen’s values for 
rubidium sulphate published in 1861, and those given by Topsoe from 
measurements made by von Lang in 1867 for cesium sidphate. These 
values are as follows : 

ForK 2 S 04 a:6:c-0-6727:l;0-7464 
„ RbaSO^ a:b: c =0-5723 : 1 : 0-7522 
„ CS 2 SO 4 a:b: c=0-5805 : 1 : 0-7400 

Now these numbers show no progression according to the atomic 
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weight or atomic number of the alkali metal, and indeed no relationship 
whatsoever, beyond the fact of mere similarity in the kind of values. 
No definite law was obviously indicated by them. But the result of the 
author’s investigations,^ taking all the precautions which have been 
recommended in this book and employing all the resources now available for 
refined work, has been to show that this promiscuous order of these ratios 
is incorreet and totally misleading, and that their true order is as under : 

ForK2S04 a:6:c=0*5727: 1 :0-7418 
„ Rb2S04a:h:c=0-5723:l:0*7485 
„ CS 28 O 4 a:b: c=0-5712 : 1 : 0-7531 

Remembering that the atomic weight of potassium is 38-85, that 
of rubidium 84-9, and that of caesium 131-9 (when hydrogen = 1 ), and 
that the atomic weight of rubidium is thus about the mean (85-4) of the 
atomic weights of potassium and caesium, it will be obvious that the true 
order of the axial ratios is the same as the order of the atomic weights. 
This is particularly noticeable in the case of the ratio oi c:h, where the 
differences between the values are far removed from the neighbourhood 
of the possible experimental error of these refined measurements. The 
order is also the same as that of the atomic numbers (the sequence 
numbers of the chemical elements when arranged in order of their atomic 
weights, in the periodic table). For the atomic number of potassium 
is 19, that of rubidium 37 (difference 18), and that of ceesium 55 (difference 
again 18) ; the atomic number of rubidium is thus likewise the mean 
of the atomic numbers of potassium and caesium. 

The fact which it is desired to emphasise, the absolute necessity for 
accuracy, is even more strikingly brought out by the iiitcrfacial angles 
themselves. The old accepted values were of such a promiscuous 
character as to be worse than useless, just as in the case of the ratios, 
for the only conclusions possible to be based upon them were that no 
law governed their relationships. The important law of progression 
according to atomic weight or atomic number, now fully established, 
crystallographically as well as chemically and physically, was never even 
suspected to apply in the case of the crystallographic constants, being 
entirely hidden and prevented from coming to light by erroneous measure- 
ments, or measurements with impure material. But when the true angular 
values were established as the outcome of most careful and prolonged 
work, a very different state of matters was revealed ; for the magnitudes of 
the whole of the angles of rubidium sulphate, without a single exception, 
were found to lie between those of the analogous angles upon the 
potassium and caesium salts respectively. A progressive change is thus 
observed to be brought about in th^ angular magnitudes of the crystals 
of the sulphates of potassium, rubidium, and caesium, corresponding to 
the progressive change in the atomic weight or atomic number of the 
contained metal, when potassium is replaced by rubidium and the latter 
by caesium. 

^ See Crystalline Structure and Chemical Constitution (Macmillan, 1910) for a con- 
nected account of these researches. 
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This important fact will be clearly apparent from the table of angles 
of the crystals of the three salts, which is given below, and which 


Comparative Table of Interfadal Angular Magnitudes of Rhombic 
Alkali Sulphates and Selenates. 


Anglo. 

K2SO4. 

Rb.^S 04 . 

“ T 

Cs^KOi. 

{NH4),S04. 

TI2SO4. 

K2 

ie 04 . 

j RbaSeO*. 

C 8 jjSe 04 . 

TliSeO*. 

(an 

= (100): (110) 

29' 

48' 

29' 

’47' 

29' 

44' 

29' 

24' 

29' 

3' 

29' 

49' 

29'^ 

43' 

29' 

41' 

29' 

2' 

pp' 

=(110); (130) 

30 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

29 

59 

30 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

29 

59 

[p'b 

=(130); (010) 

30 

12 

30 

13 

30 

16 

30 

36 

30 

58 

30 

11 

30 

17 

30 

19 

30 

59 

fcq" 

=(001) ; (012) 

20 

21 

20 

31 

20 

38 

20 

6 

20 

7 

20 

6 

20 

16 

20 

22 

19 

55 


r=(012):(011) 

16 

13 

16 

18 

16 

21 

16 

6 

16 

7 

16 

6 

16 

11 

16 

14 

16 

0 


=(001); (011) 

36 

34 

36 

49 

36 

59 

36 

12 

36 

14 

36 

12 

36 

27 

36 

36 

35 

55 

In' 

=(011): (021) 

19 

27 

19 

26 

19 

26 

19 

28 

19 

28 

19 

28 

19 

27 

19 

26 

19 

28 


=(021); (031) 

9 

47 

9 

45 

9 

42 

9 

51 

9 

50 

9 

51 

9 

49 

9 

47 

9 

54 

ft 

=(031) ; (010) 

24 

12 

24 

0 

23 

53 

24 

29 

24 

28 

24 

29 

24 

17 

24 

11 

24 

43 

'Wi> 

=(021) ; (010) 

33 

59 

33 

45 

33 

35 

34 

20 

34 

18 

34 

20 

34 

6 

33 

58 

34 

37 

too 

=(100): (111) 

43 

52 

43 

41 

43 

31 

43 

39 

43 

13 

44 

9 

43 

51 

43 

43 

43 

25 

\oq 

=(111): (Oil) 

46 

8 

46 

19 

46 

29 

46- 

21 

46 

47 

45 

51 

46 

9 

46 

17 

46 

35 

fao' 

=(100): (112) 

58 

44 

58 

31 

58 

19 

58 

37 

58 

14 

59 

3 

58 

45 

58 

35 

58 

28 

\oV 

=(112): (112) 

62 

32 

62 

58 

63 

22 

62 

46 

63 

32 

61 

54 

62 

30 

62 

50 

63 

4 

(bo 

=(010): (111) 

65 

37 

65 

33 

65 

32 

65 

56 

66 

7 

65 

43 

65 

42 

65 

40 

66 

13 

loo 

=(111): (111) 

48 

46 

48 

54 

48 

56 

48 

8 

47 

46 

48 

34 

48 

36 

48 

40 

47 

34 

(bo' 

=(010): (112) 

72 

42 

72 

37 

72 

33 

72 

56 

73 

0 

72 

51 

72 

47 

72 

43 

73 

8 

loV 

=(112): (112) 

34 

36 

34 

46 

34 

54 

34 

8 

34 

0 

34 

18 

34 

26 

34 

34 

33 

44 

fco' 

=(001); (112) 

36 

44 

37 

0 

37 

13 

36 

42 

37 

2 

36 

21 

36 

41 

36 

52 

36 

44 

o'o 

=(112): (111) 

19 

27 

19 

26 

19 

25 

19 

27 

19 

26 

19 

28 

19 

27 

19 

26 

19 

27 

1 CO 

=(001): (111) 

56 

11 

56 

26 

56 

38 

56 

9 

56 

28 

55 

49 

56 

8 

56 

18 

56 

11 

joo"' 

=(111): (332) 

9 

45 

9 

42 

9 

40 

9 

46 

9 

42 

9 

49 

9 

46 

9 

44 

9 

45 

1 O^P 

=(332): (110) 

24 

4 

23 

52 

23 

42 

24 

5 

23 

50 

24 

22 

24 

6 

23 

58 

24 

4 

[op 

=(111): (110) 

33 

49 

33 

34 

33 

22 

33 

51 

33 

32 

34 

11 

33 

52 

33 

42 

33 

49 

(po 

=(110): (111) 

65 

8 

65 

2 

64 

54 

64 

31 

63 

52 

65 

17 

65 

1 

64 

55 

63 

56 

\oq' 

=(111): (021) 

49 

12 

49 

22 

49 

30 

49 

24 

49 

47 

48 

57 

49 

13 

49 

20 

49 

36 

13> 

=(021):(liO) 

65 

40 

65 

36 

65 

36 

66 

5 

66 

21 

65 

46 

65 

46 

65 

45 

66 

28 

(po' 

=(110) : (1I2) 

72 

23 

72 

15 

72 

7 

71 

58 

71 

27 

72 

34 

72 

19 

72 

12 

71 

33 

\o'q 

=(112) : (Oil) 

34 

50 

35 

4 

35 

15 

34 

53 

35 

14 

34 

31 

34 

49 

34 

58 

34 

59 


=(011): (110) 

72 

47 

72 

41 

72 

38 

73 

9 

73 

19 

72 

55 

72 

52 

72 

50 

73 

28 


=(130): (111) 

43 

59 

43 

49 

43 

40 

44 

0 

43 

47 

44 

14 

44 

1 

43 

54 

43 

59 

1 oo ' 

=(111):(1I2) 

45 

47 

45 

55 

46 

1 

45 

16 

45 

3 

45 

33 

45 

39 

45 

43 

44 

51 

]o'q' 

=(112): (021) 

46 

1 

46 

12 

46 

20 

46 

1 

46 

16 

45 

46 

45 

59 

46 

6 

46 

2 

W 

=(021):(130) 

44 

13 

44 

4 

43 

59 

44 

43 

44 

54 

44 

27 

44 

21 

44 

17 

45 

8 

fp'o' 

=(130): (112) 

58 

48 

58 

35 

58 

25 

58 

50 

58 

33* 

59 

6 

58 


58 

42 

58 

48 

lo'q 

=(112):(0ll) 

62 

12 

62 

36 

62 

53 

61 

43 

61 

54 

61 

36 

62 


62 

16 

61 

24 

W 

=(011): (180) 

59 

0 

58 

49 

58 

42 

59 

27 

59 

33 

59 

18 

59 

8 

59 

2 

59 

48 


may also serve at the same time as a specimen of how such a table of 
comparative angles should be drawn up, and to afiord a definite idea of 
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the amount of the angular differences in an isomorphous series and of 
the limits well within which the degree of accuracy must reach. It 
includes also the angles of the three other isomorphous salts of these 
three strictly related metals of the same family group of the periodic 
classification of the elements, in wliich the sulphuric acid is replaced by 
selenic acid (sulphur and selenium forming isomorphous compounds) ; for 
the study* of the three selenates of potas.4um, rubidium, and caesium has 
revealed precisely the same progressive relationships, and afforded an 
independent confirmation of the greatest value of the results with the 
sulphates. Moreover, the table also includes the analogous sulphates 
of ammonium and thallium, and thallium selenate, which are also in a 
broader sense isomorphous, and the results for these further salts are of 
particular interest as showing that the progressive changes, following 
the progressive atomic weights and atomic numbers, are only observed 
when the metals belong strictly to the same family group. A second table 

Comparative Table of Crystallographic Axial Ratios. 


Salt. 

Axial Hatios. 

a :b : e 

K 2 SO 4 

0-5727 : 1 : 0-7418 

RbiiSOi . 

0*5723 : 1 : 0-7485 

CS 2 SO 4 

0-5712: 1 : 0-7531 

TI 2 SO 4 

0-5555 : 1 : 0-7328 

(NH4)2S()4 . 

0-5035: 1 ; 0-7319 

K 2 Se 04 

0-5731 : 1 : 0-7319 

Ilb 2 Se ()4 

0-5708 : 1 : 0-7380 

CsgScO^ 

0-5700 : 1 : 0-7424 

TbSeO., . 

0-5551 : 1 : 0-7243 





is now also given in which the axial ratios of the whole series are set forth. 
The matter is put very concisely in the concluding paragra])lis of the 
author’s memoir on the thallium salts, ^ which may profitably be quoted, 
as they express in the clearest terms chemico-crystallographic facts 
which the crystal measurer should always have before him. 

“ The results of the investigation throw into prominent relief the 
main generalisation which has sprung from these researches, that in the 
case of an isomorphous series in the strictest sense, where the inter- 
changeable elements belong to the same family group of the periodic 
classification of the elements, the whole of the properties of the crystals, 
morphological, optical, thermal, and physical in general, are functions of 
the atomic ^veights [or atomic numbers] of these elements. For such a 
series the ttrm ‘ eutropic,’ from curpoTn}, meaning a regularly progressive 
change (regelmdssige Inderung), has been suggested by Linck, and is 

adopted by the author. , . i , 

“ Where we have an element like thallium, which does not belong to 

^ Proc. Roy. Soc., A, 1907, 79, 381. 
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the same family group, the law does not apply, although the metal may 
be, as thallium is, capable of interchanging with the others without 
altering the crystal system, and without making angular and structural 
changes of much greater magnitude than those provoked by the inter- 
change of family analogues. 

“ In the light of this research, the author defines an ‘ isomorphous 
series * as one the members of which bear some definite chemicgil analogy 
and crystallise according to the same system and in the same class of that 
system, and develop the same forms inclined at angles which only differ 
by a very few degrees, rarely exceeding 3° ; and a ' eutropic series * as 
one in which these small angular differences, and also the structural 
and physical properties of the crystals, obey the law of progression 
according to atomic weight [or atomic number] of the interchangeable 
elements which give rise to the series and which belong to the same 
family group. 

“ Thallium sulphate and selenate and ammonium sulphate (ammonium 
selenate is dimorphous and usually crystallises in the second, monoclinic, 

form) belong to the orthorhombic isomorphous series K 2 C, O 4 , while the 

be 


sulphates and selenates of potassium, rubidium, and csesium belong not 
only to this same isomorphous series but also to the still more exclusive 
eutropic series within it.’* 

The subject of Isomorphism will be more fully treated in a special 
chapter, LIV. The point which it is now desired to emphasise is that 
these important generalisations, lying at the root of the goniometrical 
relationships of definitely chemically related substances, are the direct 
outcome of exact measurement, and that the work of the future must 
partake of the same character if it is to have real and permanent value. 
The angular differences which have been substantiated between these 
isomorphous salts are remarkably small, the maximum met with, which 
occurs between thallium and potassium selenates in the case of one angle, 
being only 1 ® 21 ' ; in the great majority of cases they were very much 
smaller than this, the differences between a potassium and a caesium 
salt never reaching a whole degree (56' being the maximum between 
potassium and caesium selenates), and those between a rubidium and a 
potassium or caesium salt only once attaining even half a degree. 

In the similar investigation which the author has carried out 
of the double sulphates and selenates of the monoclinic series 
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metals and thallium or ammonium, and which has led to the further 
confirmation of the law just quoted (the alkali metals exhibiting a 
markedly preponderating effect in determining the proprrties of the 
crystals, which consequently show precisely the same progressive angular 
changes following the order of the atomic weights or atomic numbers of 
the alkali metals), the angular changes have been found to be somewhat 
larger, doubtless owing to the lower degree of symmetry (monoclinio 
instead of rhombic) ; but even here the maximum difference yet met 
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with has only been 2° 28', which occurs between potassiam copper and* 
csdsiom copper aelenates in the case of one angle. 

It will be clear now why a high degree of accuracy is to be aimed 
at, and that a few minutes of error may make a difEerence so weighty as 
to render the work of measurement not only valueless, but even pro- 
ductive of positively mistaken conclusions. That the crystals for use 
in such investigations should be as purt as the refinements of • modern 
chemical methods render possible goes without saying, and that the 
great care which is inculcated in this book in regard to the growth of 
the crystals is really necessary will be perfectly obvious. All the precau- 
tions specified in Chapter 11. should invariably be taken to avoid 
disturbance during the growth of the crystals, the goniometer employed 
should be one of the highest attainable accuracy, such as the Fuess 
No. 2a or the large horizontal -circle Troughton and Simms instrument, 
and the utmost care should be taken to exclude all angular values about 
which there is the slightest ambiguity, and to avoid certain pitfalls into 
which an inexperienced observer may very easily be precipitated, and 
to which attention must now be drawn. 

It has been rendered abundantly plain in Chapter IV. that the image 
of the goniometer signal reflected by a perfect face, one which is both 
truly plane and brilliant, is a single, clearly defined, brightly illuminated 
image of the broadly terminated but centrally narrow Websky slit of the 
collimator. Such perfect faces are not common, and half the labour of a 
crystallographic investigation often consists in the many attempts which 
are required to grow perfec.t crystals before success is achieved. Trouble 
taken in this regard is very well spent indeed. The author has been in 
the habit of measuring ten such crystals of every substance which he has 
investigated. But if the difficulties in the way of securing ten such 
perfect crystals prove too great, it is far better to rely on the measurements 
of even one such irreproachable specimen than to take the mean of the 
angular values derived from both that crystal and the other nine less 
perfect ones. Tt has been anqdy shown in the alternate (odd-numbered) 
Chapters XT.-XXTTI., on the goniometry of actual representative crystals 
of each system, that on such ])crfect crystals the values of analogous 
angles (between “ A ” faces), required by the symmetry to be equal, are 
actually so to within 2' of aw., and indeed are often found to be absolutely 
identical (any difference being less than half a minute). 

Distorted Signal-images. — A grossly distorted face affords naturally 
a correspondingly distorted image, or more frequently, an irregularly 
distributed bundle of distorted images. There are several pronounced 
types of multiple images afforded by badly distorted faces, or faces 
having special and peculiar properties. A very common form of image 
from a disl^rted face if a ribbon-like band of more or less overlapping 
images, soSie of which may not lie precisely in the zone, that is, may not 
be symmetrical to the horizontal spider-line of the telescope ; the various 
images correspond to reflections of the signal from numerous strip-like 
parts of the face, the individual parts not having succeeded in quite 
attaining parallelism owing to disturbance of the conditions during 
VOL. T 2 C 
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growth. The other specific types of faces yielding multiple ima^ 
fall under two main divisions, namely, the images from striated faces^ 
and those from closely adjacent faces of the kind known as ^‘vicinal 
faces.’’ Both these latter types of facial image merit special attention. 
Before proceeding to discuss them, however, it is necessary to study 
the effect on the signal-image of extreme narrowing of a face. 

Images from Narrow Faces.— When a crystal face, while lemaining 
truly plane, becomes reduced to a narrow strip, — ^that is, when develop- 
ment occurs almost entirely in one direction, possibly owing to the large 
development of two faces in the same zone with it and adjacent on each 
side, so that the face appears to be merely the blunted edge between 
those two largely developed faces and appears in the micro-telescope 
as an illuminated line, or under a higher power as an elongated strip 
with two long parallel sharp edges, — the phenomena of diffraction or the 
bending of light-waves round sharp edges begin to appear, dependent 
on the interference of the light waves reflected from near the two 
edges, the mass of light reflected from the intermediate parts of the 
surface becoming so reduced as no longer to drown these delicate diffrac- 
tion effects. The narrow face, in fact, behaves just like the narrow slit in 
the well-known lantern experiment on diffraction (see Chapter XXXVII., 
Fig. 604). When the zone of the three faces is adjusted, the Websky 
signal-image from the narrow face is expanded horizontally, that is, in the 
direcjtion of the measurement, rendering the latter less precise when the 
phenomenon becomes very pronounced. When the face is not narrower 
than a quarter of a millimetre little inconvenience is caused, and the 
image is readily placed to the vertical spider-line, the volume of light from 
the intermediate parts of the strip being still ample to mask all but a trace 
of diffraction. But when the face becomes more extremely narrow 
the image not only becomes inconveniently broad, but is accompanied 
by diffraction spectra on each side, separated from the central white 
image and from each other at distances which increase as the narrowness 
becomes more extreme, and which vary with the angle of the incident 
light. The weakening of the illumination of the white ordinary but 
now much expanded image, owing to the diminution of the area of the 
intermediate reflecting parts and to the production of the spectra, 
becomes so marked as the face approaches a mere line in width, that 
no trustworthy measurement can be obtained from it. 

It will also be clear from the above that coloured images of the signal 
are always to be rejected. They are either diffraction images of the kind 
just alluded to, which will be the case when the face is observed to be very 
narrow, or they may be refracted images of the signal-slit, obtained owing to 
two of the faces of the zone being inclined at such an angle as to form a spec- 
troscope prism ; they are such images as are obtained in the determination 
of the refractive index by means of a 60° prism, by the process clescribed in 
Chapter XLVI. These can at once be recognised by their brilliant spectrum 
character, and if the lens in front of the telescope objective be placed in posi- 
tion so as to enable the observer to view the crystal, the face of the prism 
from which the light is emerging will be seen illuminated in rainbow colours. 
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Strialed Faces. — ^When a face is finely striated, it, may partake both 
of the character of a multitude of very narrow faces arranged in close 
succession, and of the nature of a difiraction grating, and such striated 
faces are to be most suspiciously examined, and as a general rule 
altogether excluded from participation in the measurements. They 
afford a central white image the position of which may have no crystallo- 
graphic significance, varying with the nature of the striation. Striation 
is shown in Chapters X. and XXVIII. to be due to the rapid alter- 
nation on a single crystal of two forms of the same system, such, 
for instance, as the cube and the pentagonal dodecahedron in the 
case of pyrites (Figs. 119 and 120); or else to repetition twinning, 
as in the case of albite (Fig. 412), the two kinds of alternating 
lamelloe being excessively thin. The effect in either ease is similar. So 
long as the strips belonging to the two alternating series of individuals 
are not below the limits referred to in the last section on narrow 
faces, the cumulative effect of each set of parallel strips belonging 
to either of the two forms, or the two parts of the twin, is to afford 
a more or less trustworthy ordinary white image of the signal, th(» per- 
fection of wliich depends as usual upon the plancness of the strips, and 
each set thus affords its own image. But when the narrowness of the stria) 
approaches that of a line the interference phenomenon of diffraction 
commences, and the white central image of each set, due to the directly 
reflected light, is widened and its edges blurred, and it is accompanied 
by attendant spectra on each side ; as in the case of a single very narrow 
face, this is owing to the interference of the liglit emanating from near 
the two edges of the fine strip, just as the light from the two edges of 
the slit interferes in the lantern diffraction experiment already mentioned, 
the colour being due to the light of the different wave-lengths in succession 
being the only or predominating waves which remain unextinguished 
by interference at the positions where they are seen. Now, as the 
width of the strise still diminishes, there must come a time when the 
different series of diffraction phenomena will mutually interfere, each pair 
of adjacent striae acting as the two edges of a slit, and the two separate 
series of images will become replaced by one series, the central white 
image of which occupies a position intermediate between the two former 
separate white images, corresponding to the plane tangential to the 
edges of the re-entrant angles formed by the two series of strip-i)lanes ; 
the position of this tangential plane varies with the narrowness of the 
strips, and the distance from it and from each other of the attendant 
spectra varies with the angle of incidence of the light. 

The brilliance of this intermediate white image, representing no 
crystallographic face, becomes greater as the striation becomes finer, and 
when the \^th of the strip-faces the alternation of which forms the strise 
becomes not very much greater than the longest wave-length of light, 
the theory of diffraction or bending of light-waves round sharp edges 
is in accordance with the supposition that the tangential plane acts 
as if it were a real face. Hence, the white image afforded by a finely 
striated face is absolutely useless for crystallographic purposes, in the 
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zone parallel to the striations. In the zone at right angles, how- 
ever, the images are occasionally trustworthy, but it is infinitely more 
satisfactory to discard a crystal altogether which exhibits striation, or 
at any rate not to employ the angles in the zone in which it occurs as 
basal angles from which to calculate the crystal elements. If either 
of the two strip - series belong to a zone of intermediate situation 
the image properly belonging to the zone may often be detfected and 
identified, when the zone is adjusted, by the fact that it passes through 
the centre of the field of the telescope, the other images being obliquely 
echelonned on either side above and below the horizontal spider-line. 
The degree of accuracy with which it may be allocated to the spider- 
lines, however, is rarely high, on account of blurring. 

Thus striated faces are to be shunned by the crystallographer for the 
purposes of measurement, although they are so interesting from the 
structural point of view. In serious investigations the only safe course 
is to ignore such crystals entirely during the measurements, and to seek 
for crystals which are free from striation. It may happen that many crops 
of an artificial chemical preparation will have to be grown before one is 
obtained comprising crystals which are adequately free from striation. 

Vicinal Faces. — The other type of multiple image to which special 
attention has to be called is observed when the face under examination 
is not the expected one, but is one of several closely-lying or “ vicinal 
faces replacing it. It may be that one image of the many constituting 
the ribbon-like series of multiple images already mentioned as afiorded 
by an apparently distorted face vastly predominates over the others, 
this being characteristic of the vicinal faces of crystals belonging to the 
lower systems of symmetry ; or it may be that three or four images, some 
or all of which are slightly out of the zone, appear instead of a single 
one, and they may either all be approximately of the same intensity, or, 
as more commonly happens, one image of the group may predominate 
largely in intensity, and cause the observer to take it for the image of a 
proper face of the crystal. This phenomenon of vicinal faces has been 
specially studied by Sir Henry Miers,^ and his results published in the year 
1903 are both curious and highly instructive, as afiording an insight into 
the structural processes occurring during the growth of a crystal. The 
author also had frequent occasion to observe the phenomenon during his 
researches on the simple and double sulphates and selenates, and pre- 
cautions had been taken from the beginning of the work in the year 1890 
to avoid all measurements in which the phenomenon was involved. 

A study of a growing crystal of potash alum (cubic, class 30, 
octahedron the predominating form; see Fig. 122 on Plate II. facing 
page 164), led Miers to the observation that the images from the 
various faces continually altered their positions, thaf , the angle 
between the adjacent faces was never the theoretical angle of the 
regular octahedron, and that the faces usually yielded multiple images 
lying very close together. The latter were subsequently found to be three 
in number, of which one was often very much brighter than the others, 

* Phil Trans,, A, 1903, vol. 202, p. 459. 
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due to the octahedron face being replaced by the facets of a very flat 
triakis octahedron, of which one face largely predominated over the 
others. The three images frequently changed their positions, the lines 
of movement being inclined at 120° to each other, but the movement did 
not occur continuously, but suddenly at intervals. It was very uncertain, 
however, whether the forms produced copld be expressed by any rational 
indices, even by very high numbers. The angles of the vicinal faces 
varied at different times from the true octahedron face by 2' to 30'. 
Similar observations were made in the cases of sodium chlorate (cubic, 
class 28) and the sulphates of magnesium and zinc (rhombic). In the 
case of zinc sulphate, the primary prism faces varied from 91° 6' to 91° 15', 
due to the production of various vicinal faces instead of the true primary 
prism {110}. In the case of magnesium sulphate, similar variations of 
20' were observed. Hence with crystals of comparatively low symmetry 
the mean of a number of measurements may give a result very far from 
the truth. In the cubic system the mean may give the correct result, 
as the vicinal faces follow the high symmetry ; but in the case of a rhombic 
prism each face will, from the lower symmetry, be replaced by one vicinal 
plane only, and the prism angle afforded may be considerably too large 
or too small. 

Miers further showed that the vicinal planes follow certain specific well- 
defined zones only, and that to replace primary faces by vicinal planes 
is to replace plaiu*s of the greatest possible reticular density, referring to 
the space-lattice structure of the crystal (to be dealt with in Part II.), 
by planes of the least possible reticular density. Moreover, among the 
causes of the phenomenon, change of concentration during crystallisation 
appeared to be most actively influential. Hence, Miers suggests as the 
explanation, that the escape of the largely preponderating number of 
water molecules, during deposition of the relatively much fewer salt 
molecules from the only slightly supersaturated solution, causes the shower 
of solid salt particles to fall in a loosely packed condition, and if they be 
laid down as plane layers thus widely spaced, the plane at any moment 
is a vicinal face, rather than the primary face itself in which the structural 
units are packed in their closest order. 

It may be of use to other workers to indicate briefly the precautions 
taken by the author to avoid the phenomenon investigated by Miers. 
Fortunately, even if the precautions had not been taken, the author's 
results would not have been affected for two reasons ; firstly, because 
the real differences of angle between the various members of the 
isomorphous series, either the simple rhombic sulphates and selenates 
or the monoclinic double salts, although very small, as shown in the 
previous section of this chapter, were still much larger (in the maximum 
1° 21' aiit 2° 28' respectively in the two series) than the angular 
differences observed between the vicinal faces and the primary planes 
which they replaced; and secondly, because the whole of such an 
isomorphous series of salts is similarly affected by the phenomenon, so 
that comparisons are absolutely valid. 

Ever since the commencement of the work in the year 1890 great 
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efforts, invariably with successful results, were made to eliminate Adcinal 
faces. Of each salt a large number of crops, often exceeding a hundred, 
were prepared, with all the precautions described in Chapter IT. against 
disturbance during crystallisation. The result was that some half-dozen 
crops of each salt were obtained, in which an adequate number of small 
crystals were discovered of so pjerfect a character as to show no sign of 
vicinal faces, the primary planes themselves being developefl at the 
theoretical angles. These crystals were, as a rule, much smaller than 
those employed by Miers, and had been deposited under conditions of 
extreme quietude in a room set apart for the purpose, and from solutions 
screened from all rapid change of temperature. 

One exam])le may be given with advantage, as illustrative of the 
kind of experience which may be expected. It will be taken from the 


monoclinic double sulphate and selenate series, 


R2M(g^04)2.6Hj0, of 


which ammonium magnesium sulphate, described in detail as an example 
of monoclinic symmetry in Chapter XVI L, is a member. The crystals 
of this series generally show striation of the faces of the basal plane 
c«{001} and the primary prism p=={110}, parallel to the symmetry plane 
6 = {010}, due to the formation of vicinal faces instead of the true c and p 
faces. The directions will be clear from the shading in Fig. 329. 

In the fcase of the c-faces, when the zone [l)qc^ is adjusted parallel to 
the axis of the goniometer, two images of the Websky signal, se])aratcd 
by about 20', usually predominate very markedly in the bundle, 
symmetrically arranged to the symmetry plane, that is, about 10' on 
each side of the position for a true c-image. The })osition of the true 
c-2)lane is precisely indicated by the excellence of tlie reflections 
afforded by the faces of 5- = {011}, which are generally perfect on well- 
formed crystals, as well as by the faces of the clino-pinakoid h = {010}, 
which were also uniformly good, and yielded perfect signal-images. 

These two forms are peculiarly free from the 
vicinal-face phenomenon, so that not only do 
vicinal faces follow specific zones, as observed 
by Miers, but they affect only specific forms in 
those zones. When the zone [cr'] is adjusted the 
c-irnages, whether those of the true plane or of 
the vicinal faces, are invariably trustworthy in 
the case of well-formed crystals. For even if 
FIO. 329.-st,rlate(i Crystal of vicinal images, they are vertically over each 
t^Iiphatr"' other and do not affect the horizontal measure- 

ment. But even besides this frequent excellence 
of the and 6-faces, the author eventually succeeded in prcfiaring crystals 
which showed no trace of the vicinal faces at all, but only t^iose of the 
true c- and p-planes. 

The kind of thing that was observed with respect to the p-faces on 
the usual type of fairly good crystal which does show vicinal faces was 
as follows. The image corresponding exactly to {110} was always 
present, but generally in a bundle of which the two extremes were not 
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Bymmetrical (naturally from the nature of the symmetry) to it, that is, 
it was not the central image of the bundle. Also it was not usually 
the brightest, the latter being sometimes on one side and sometimes on 
the other. Perfect ja-images from the true ^^-plane were, however, 
afforded in the cases of the few specially excellent crystals referred to 
above, and the values obtained with them for the angle bp were always 
the sam5, within the usual limit of 1' or 2' for 
even the very best of crystal faces. 

The interesting fact was also observed 
that the true position of the c- and p-faces 
is always clearly indicated by a particularly 
trustworthy image being afforded whenever 
the crystal has grown with one of these planes 
in contact with the flat bottom of the crystal- F,a.3:«,.-(.rysUl of Ammonium 
using vessel. Such contact faces are always showing Oon- 

marked with contour lines, as shown in Fig. 330 contatt hate, 

in the case of a broad c-face of one of the crystals of ammonium zinc 
sul])hate, which had been during growth the lower one in (’ontact with 
the bottom of the dish. These contours are due to a lifting uj) of the 
crystal during growth, with eventual production of a hollow ])yramid, 
arranged in stops, owing to the central j)art of the face not being in 
contact with more than a film of the saturated solution, whilst the 



margin is in contact with ample solution and has full facility for the 
deposition of the shower of solid salt particles. A series of shallow 
stei)s are thus }>roduced, the horizontal strip - like surfaces of whicli, 
bounded by contour lines resembling etched figures, arc parallel to the 
plane undergoing growth. Now the interesting point is that the whole 
of these contour strips, which together make U]) the crystal face, afford 
a single image of the signal, and accurately in the correct position for a 
true c- or p-face. For in all such cases the values for the angles cq or hp 
arc found to be identical with the values derived from the very few 
exceptionally perfect crystals, free from vicinal faces, used in the actual 
measurements. It would thus appear that the favourable conditions 
for the formation of vicinal faces, that is, for the deposition of the salt 


particles in a loosely packed state, are not presented at the plane of 
contact with the crystallising vessel. Hence such contact-jdane faces 
may be used to obtain trustworthy images in the event of absolutely 
perfect crystals not being eventually obtained. 

Special Gtoniometer for the Study of Growing Crystals.- For the study 
of the vicinal faces of a growing crystal Miers employed a special gonio- 
meter, which is shown in Fig. 331. 


This ii^rument is essentially a horizontal-circle goniometer with all the usual 
adjustments, but with the crystal-holder and the adjusting movements suspended below 
the circle instead of being placed above, so that the crystal may dip into the glass cell a 
containing the mother liquor. A cell of rectangular form is seen in position in Fig. 331 
and is usually employed, but an alternative one of cylindrical shape with parallel 
plate-glass front is occasionally preferable, and is shown in Fig. 332, along with an 
adjustable table for it, which is often very useful. The sides or front of the cell 
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through which the light rays pass are in any case formed of truly parallel plate- 
glassy and the cell itself is x>lftced on an adjustable stand h at the height of the tele* 
scope c and collimator d. The divided circle e moves over a circular plate / 
which carries the verniers, and which is rigidly carried by two vertical columns g 
(hollowed longitudinally to confer lightness). The collimator is also carried by 
one of these columns, but the telescope is carried at the lower end of a stout 
counteq)oised arm h suspended from^a thick plate i below the vernier plate, which 
with the axial boss j and the counterpoise I which is solid with it is capable of 


o 



I'lU. 33 1. — Miers Suspemlcd (lomoinetor. 

rotation about the axis of the instruimmt, outside the fixed cone, and of being clamped 
in any desired position. The centring apparatus m and adjusting movements n are 
of the usual goniometrical kind, and the inner steel axis o from which they are sus* 
ix>nded can be raised or lowered by means of the milled head p at the top of the 
instrument. The adjustment for height of the cell tabl<|^6 is effected by means of 
the screw q seen in front below the raised base r of the instrument. The't^pmperature 
of the liquid is read by the thermometer s with conveniently bent stem shown in 
the figure. The trough is arranged so that one of its faces is perpendicular to the 
collimator, a brass guide on the little supporting table ensuring this adjustment. 

The crystal-holder, or the circle, or the telescope may be independently rotated 
round the fixed axis of the goniometer, and any two of these parts may be coupled 
together in rigid connection at will, a metal disc t above the circle-plate and to which 
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the clamping is effected acting as the connecting link* The goniometer is thus 
rendered equally suitable for use as a spectrometer for refractive index determinations. 
The telescope and col- 
limator are each fitted 
in collars which may 
be adjusted by means 
of three screws, and 
the telescope is pro- 
vided with rack-and- 
pinion adjustment, so 
that when it is con- 
verted into a micro- 
scope by moving into 
position the usual 
viewing lens in front 
of the objective the 
crystal may be pro- 
perly focussed when 
immersed in liquids of different refractive indices. 

The crystal is held in a little clip of platinupi foil, which in turn is held by a 
screw-clip holder u fixed in the usual manner at the base of the adjusting movements ; 
in the course of the growth of the crystal in the mother liquor licld in the dish the 
platinum becomes grown over and the crystal consequently very rigidly held. 

For measuring the displacement of an image in any required direction within the 
field of view of the telescope a special eyepiece is provided, the plan of which will be 
gathered from Fig. 333. A similar one was adopted by the author on his cutting and 
grinding goniometer (Chapter XLllI.) with the kind permission of Sir Henry Miers. 
During the growth of a crystal the measurements can only be made in the adjusted 
zone, but variations of angle may bo due to the displacement of a face out of the 
zone as well as in it. Suppose O to be the image of the collimator signal (a square 
one being particularly suitable for this work) as adjusted to the centre of the spider- 
lines ; and suppose that during the growth of the crystal this image moves out of 
the adjusted zone CC to a position P. We require to measure the distance OP and 
the angle POC, which we may label d. To enable this to be achieved a third movable 
spider-line MM is provided, which is both rotatable and capable of movement 
transversely to its length in the focal plane by moans of a micrometer screw S, this 
movement being registered by a drum-head divided into 100 
parts. The movable wire and the micrometer is attached to 
a circular frame provided with milled edges by whitdi it can 
be rotated about the centre 0 ; the frame envelops a circular 
disc graduated so as to read directly to degrees, and the 
angle of rotation is read by means of a vernier V engraved 
on the inner bevelled side of an aperture cut in the frame, 
through which the scale on the fixed disc is viewed, which 
enables the readings to be made to minutes of arc, A 
toothed scale registers the number of complete turns of the 
i^icrometer screw. Hence, both the distance OP and the 
angle B can be directly measured. The movable disc and its 
spider-line can bo clamped to the fixed disc in any position 
by means of the fixing screw R shown in Fig, 333 at the 
lower right-hand edge of the circular frame. This arrange- 
ment enables an image to be followed, whether its movement be as usual, in the zone itself 
along the horizontal spider-line, or out of the zone in some other direction, or either 
in or out of the zone but with the image rotated more or less out of the perpendicular* 



Fjg. #33. 

Principle of Micronietric- 
Uonionietric Eyepiece. 
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For the purpose of measuring crystals immersed in the mother liquor, one face 
of the rectangular glass trough having been set automatically by means of the guide 
perpendicular to the collimator, the telescope is set perpendicular to the adjacent face 
of the trough by viewing the images of the crossed spider-lines reflected at its surface, 
by means of the light from a lamp placed beside the telescope and sent down the latter 
by reflection from a glass plate held obliquely before the eyepiece, the Becker fitting, 
described on x)age 41, and illustrateck in Fig. 24, serving admirably for this purpose. 

Besides all ordinary purposes of goniornetry this instrument can be 
used for measuring a crystal in a concentrated solution of its own 
substance (mother liquor) as above described ; for observing the changes 
of form which a crystal experiences during growth ; and for the measure- 
ment of deliquescent crystals, or such as are liable to alteration under 
ordinary atmospheric conditions, while immersed in oil or other suitable 
inert liquid. The action of solvents on crystals can also be studied by 
measuring them while immersed in acids or other solvents, and thus ascer- 
taining the angles made by the etched-ligure faces with the original crystal 
faces. The refractive indices of solid plates, ])risms, or whole crystals 
can also be measured either by the method of total reflection or that 
of minimum deviation (both to be described in later chapters), by im- 
mersing them in suitable liquids ; and the refractive indices of a liquid 
can be similarly measured by means of a j)late or prism immersed in it. 
Further, the angles of isomorphous mixed crystals may be determined 
as the composition changes, by measuring a crystal while in the solution 
of another salt of the series, or measurements may be made of the 
enveloping crystal grown in such a solution upon the kernel of the 
original salt, in order to establish the relation between the shell and the 
kernel. 

The Measurement of Deliquescent Crystals. — As above indicated, 
the goniometer shown in Fig, 331 may be used for tlie measurement of 
such crystals as are affected by the 'moisture of the air. The fine polish 
of a crystal face rapidly deteriorates on removal of the crystal from the 
desiccator in which it had been stored, when the substance is one having 
the well-known affinity and attractive force whicdi many substances 
possess for water, either as a result of extreme solubility or of a still 
more active and truly chemical afl&nity for the elements of water. The 
crystal is immersed during the measurements in an inert liquid, such 
as benzene, carbon tetrachloride, or other suitable liquid, the index of 
refraction of which must be known with great precision. 

A special apparatus, however, for conducting the measurements in 
the usual manner with the No. 2a goniometer, is supplied by Fuess with 
that instrument. Its construction will be clear from Fig. 334. 

It consists of a glass vessel a fitted with two truly -plane plate -glfijs windows b 
opposite the usual positions of the collimator and telescope; the crystal can be 
enclosed in this desiccating chamber in an air-tight manner, while permitting some 
degree of adjustment of the crystal and providing a receptacle for a quantity of a 
desiccating agent such as calcium chloride or phosphoric anhydride. The ordinary 
crystal-holder is replaced by a special adjustable one, as the ordinary adjusting 
apparatus cannot be used, owing to the fact that an arm c, acting as a strong spring. 
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rigidly connects the top of the crystal chamber with the collimator tube. The arm is 
expanded at one end and bent round into the form of rather more than half a cylinder 
d 80 as to clutch the colli- 
mator, while the narrow end 
of the arm has a short slot 
and a somewhat wider hole, 
the forme|^ to pass over a 
steadying pin e and the latter 
to rest on a central knob /, 
both carried on the top of a 
little metal disc cemented to 
the indiarubber stopper g 
which closes the neck of the 
crystal chamber. The base 
of the latter is blown in and 
its central part is open, the 
channel h thus left around the 
middle part of the base serv- 
ing for the reception of the 
desiccating material. The outside of the part blown in is ground to fit closely the 
upper spherical part k of the special crystal -holder, which consists of a hollow hemi- 
sphere mounted on a flat base, carrying below the peg for attachment in the hole 
at the top of the ordinary adjusting apparatus instead of the usual crystal -holder. 
The upper part of the hemisphere carries a little ball - and - socket joint tlie 
ball passing upwards into a little table m for the usual wax crystal-holding cone 
which projects through the opening into the chamber, and below into a short rod 
n, by which the adjustment of the crystal can be effected ; the rod is manipulated 
by a little handle, perforated with a hole near one end to fit the rod, and to allow 
the insertion of which the lower part of the fitting above the base is open, the 
hemisphere being continued down on to the base in short columnar fashion merely 
at three equidistant places. 

In using the apparatus, the chamber is first furnished with a little 
fresh dessicating substance, calcium chloride being usually most suitable ; 
the crystal is mounted on the wax and the whole holder then placed in 
position on the adjusting apparatus of the goniometer. A trace of oil 
is smeared on the upper part of the little hemisphere and the chamber 
fitted with its ground part over it, the oil thus closing the lower part 
completely by rendering the fit air-tight. The stopper is then in- 
serted above, and the arm-end placed over it, the other wide semi- 
tubular end, which is packed inside with cloth, being fitted over the 
collimator end, which it just grips, being rather more than half a cylinder. 
When this is effected the arm will be pressing the chamber tightly down 
on the hemisphere, and the peg of the stopper, which fits in the slot near 
the arm-end, prevents ^ny rotation of the crystal chamber during the 
rotation ^ the circle and crystal, the oil lubrication between the 
hemisphere and the ground base of the chamber facilitating free rotation 
without any drag on the chamber. The adjustment of the two faces 
of a zone is then carried out with the aid of the key, a few approximations 
being required before the adjustment is perfect. Unfortunately, only a 
few closely-lying zones, sometimes only one, can be adjusted with the 
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same setting of the crystal, and every setting means opening the chamber 
to the air again. 

The author has, consequently, not found this apparatus to be quite 
satisfactory in actual practice. It was subjected to a severe test during 
the work on the selenates of potassium, rubidium, and caesium. These 
three salts are progressively deliquescent, following the order of the 
atomic weights and atomic numbers of the metals. Caesium sele*iiate is so 
highly deliquescent that the crystals eventually dissolve in moisture 
attracted from the air. The desiccating chamber was used when the 
measurements were being carried out on moist days, but it was found 
better in the cases of potassium and rubidium selenates to work only on 
very dry days, such as when an easterly or northerly wind was blowing, 
and to dispense with the special apparatus. It was found possible under 
those conditions to complete the measurements before the deliquescence 
had materially affected the brilliancy of the faces, other crystals having 
been previously well studied while the desiccating chamber was in 
position, so as to familiarise one with their character and thus facilitate 
the subsequent measurements. Even in the case of caesium selenate 
this method, combined with the use of twice the usual number of 
crystals, so as only to carry out half the measurements on any one 
crystal and the remaining half on another, was found preferable to using 
the desiccating chamber, for the crystals proved to be as deliquescent 
as calcium chloride, and phosphoric anhydride became almost fully 
deliquesced before the operations could be begun. Still, in the cases 
of other deliquescent substances the apparatus might prove more 
serviceable. 

For extreme cases of deliquescence, such as work which the author 
has on hand concerning the crystalline forms of the oxides of phosphorus, 
P^Oe, p 2 ^ 4 > preferable to enclose the whole goniometer 

and all accessories in a desiccating chamber, such as that (Fig. 528) 
which will be found described in Chapter XXXII., as used for specific 
gravity work on caesium selenate. It is essentially an air-tight mahogany 
box, thoroughly well varnished inside and outside, and provided with 
plate-glass windows and two apertures closed with indiarubber gloves, 
in which the observer’s hands are placed from outside during the mani- 
pulations. The goniometer and all the necessary accessories are enclosed 
overnight, along with phosphoric anhydride ; one of the windows is 
removable for the purpose, and is immediately afterwards bolted on 
again. Indiarubber pads are fixed on both the side - cheeks and the 
window frame in order to ensure tight fitting. Next morning the air 
within is usually dry enough to enable successful measurements to be 
carried out, the only difficulty being the slight handicap incurred by 
the wearing of the gloves. 

Testing o! the Goniometer Circle. — Before concluding this chapter 
on goniometrical precautions and special diflB.culties in crystal measure- 
ment, it should be remarked that it goes almost without saying that 
the goniometer employed should be thoroughly tested as regards the 
accuracy of its circle, by repeating the measurements with the same 
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faces of a perfect crystal in various parts of the limb. If there be any 
difierence amounting to a minute or two, such repetitions will be necessary 
throughout all investigations carried out with it, the mean of the various 
readings being accepted as nearest the truth. This, however, has never 
been necessary with the author’s No. 2a and No. lo Fuess instru- 
ments, nor with the larger Troughton and Simms goniometers, the 
division 7)f the circle in each case having proved to be wonderfully 
accurate. 
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THE DRAWING OF CRYSTALS 

All the drawings of crystals which have been given in the foregoing 
illustrations have been constructed accurately to scale (the pencilled 
construction lines other than the crystal axes having been eliminated 
after inking in the outlines) on a conventional plan, the so-called 
clinoinetric or clinographic j)rojection, a slightly inclined form of 
“ parallel })er8pective/’ according to which the eye is supposed to be 
removed to an infinite distance, so that parallel lines, instead of con- 
verging to a vanishing point as in ordinary perspective, are actually 
parallel in the drawing. The general appearance of the crystal, as 
regards foreshortening from back to front, is at the same time very 
faithfully reproduced, which confers a great advantage over the isometric 
projection. The method is now universally employed, and is the 
accepted mode of drawing crystals for publication in the Zeitsekrift 
fur Krystallographie, 

The advantage will at once be obvious of a representation of a 
crystal on paper which, while correctly giving the impression taken in 
by the eye, assures that edges which are really parallel to each other 
shall still appear so in the drawing ; for it is of the first importance to 
the detection and appreciation of the symmetry of a crystal to know 
which faces belong to the same zone, a fact which we have seen is 
indicated by the parallelism of their edges of intersection. Now the 
angle between the directions of two edges on different parts of a crystal 
is often so small that an inspection of a drawing in ordinary perspective 
would not inform us whether the edges were really parallel on the crystal 
or not, whereas on the plan adopted they are either parallel or not exactly 
according as they are drawn. 

There is one further convention besides the parallelism of truly 
parallel lines and the back-to-front foreshortening, namely, that the 
eye is supposed to be raised somewhat above the horizontal plane, in 
order that something may be seen of the foreshortened upper faces of 
the crystal from above, and also somewhat moved to the right, in order 
to see the right-hand foreshortened side faces. The standard position, as 
afforded by the construction rules given on the next page but one, 
exhibits the crystal as if it were rotated 18° 26' to the left and inclined 

39S 
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9® 28' forwards. The designation “ clinometric ” or “ clinographic 
refers to this fact, and distinguishes the method from the orthometric or 
orthogonal projection, which represents the crystal as seen directly from 
above, as in a plan, or from the front, as in an elevation, a plane of 
symmetry being usually the plane of projection. Some examples of the 
orthogonal projection will be given in Chapter XXVII., for instance, 
Figs. 374 tend 376. • 

In both the orthogonal and clinographic projections the light rays join- 
ing the eye and crystal coigns (solid angles, corners at which three or more 
edges meet) arc all parallel, but in the former they are perpendicular to 
the plane of the paper on which the drawing is made, while in the latter 
they are inclined a few degrees out of the perpendicular to the paper. 

The key to the whole drawing in clinographic projection is that of the 
cryatallograjdiic axes, which are first drawn in accordance with the rules of 
these conventions, and in agreement with the system of symmetry exliibited 
by the crystal. When on(^e these are drawn, the crystal can be readily 
built up about them, for intercepts on these jHojected axes are propor- 
tional to the actual intercepts on the axes ; and when the outline of the 
crystal is completed the axial scaffolding can be dispensed with, unless, 
as has frequently bc(m the case in respect of the drawings in this book, it be 
considered desirable to indicate the positions of the axes by lines 
broken-and-dotted in order to distinguish them from the continuous 
lines indicating the front faces and from the dotted lines indicating the 
back faces. The j)cncilled auxiliary construction lines, however, may 
be erased after the inking-in of the crystal outline and axes. The recent 
development of “ process reproduction ’’ by photo-engraving has rendered 
it usually most convenient for the purpose of subsequent reproduction, 
which requires an exceedingly clear and clean drawing, that the construc- 
tion shall be done on Bristol -board, a fine-surfaced dense cardboard 
particularly suitable for such drawings in Indian ink. If the drawing bo 
that of an original crystal, and the results of the investigation are to be 
published, it should be made twice or three times the size it is required 
to appear, in order that the engraver may reducje it to the required size 
during his photographic reproduction, and so greatly enhance the neatness. 

It must be remembered that the stereographic projection of a crystal 
— which will always have been drawn during the course of the 
measurements of the crystal angles and before the accurate drawing in 
clinographic projection is undertaken from the hand sketches of the 
crystal — is of the greatest help in constructing the clinographic pro- 
jection. For it at once informs us which faces belong to any one and 
the same zone ; and as all such interfacial edges are parallel, and parallel 
lines remain as such in the clinographic jjrojection, these edges must be 
drawn parallel to each efther, wherever they appear unrepiaced by other 
forms. Moreover, the general direction of any zone oblique to the axial 
planes, and its relation to other zones, will be clearly apparent on the 
stereographic projection, and will enable confirmation to be obtained 
of the accuracy of drawing of the interfacial edges of the zone on the 
clinographic projection. Indeed, it is possible to determine the direc- 
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tions of the interfacial edges of such zones by the graphical methods 
of Penfield,^ directly from the stereographic projection, when these 
directions are not already known by being parallel to the crystallographic 
axes. The student must, however, in any case be able to use the perfectly 
general and simple method of intersections described in this chapter, and 
can then with great advantage confirm the accuracy of the construction 
by reference to the stereographki projection. » 

Boles for constructing the Axes of a Cubic Crystal. — For all classes 
of crystals the axes have first to be constructed as for a cubic crystal, 
and then, when the latter is other than cubic, modified accordingly. 
Hence the construction of the cubic axes is of the first importance to 
the drawing of crystals, and it embodies all the various conventions 
which have been referred to. It is shown in Fig. 335, the method 
being the original one of Naumann, in the form recommended by von 
Groth, and as it is usually employed for crystal drawings published in 
the Zeitschrift fur Krystallographie. 

Wo first draw a horizontal line XX', and a vertical line YY', intersecting truly at 
right angles in the eentre 0 of the drawing. XX' is then divided into 6 parts, and 

lines parallel to YY' are drawn through the two ends 
and through the second and fourth divisions. From 
X' a length X'P is set off downwards equal to one 
division, and P is joined to the centre O and the line 
produced to P'. The part AA' of this line PP' which 
is intercepted between the two parallel vertical lines 
drawn through the second and fourth divisions is the 
projection of the front-to-back horizontal axis of 
the crystal. 

From A a line AQ is drawn parallel to XX', and 
the point Q where it cuts the left-end vertical line is 
joined to the centre O, the lino QO intersecting the 
second vertical lino at H. From R another line RB 
is drawn parallel to XX', mooting the right-hand 
vertical line at B. B is then joined to the centre O 
and the line BO produced to B', etpially on the other 
side of the centre. BB' is then the projection of the 
right-to-left horizontal axis of the crystal. 

To determine finally the proper length of the vertical axis, OC and OC' are each 
made equal to OP. 

As the cubic axes have to be drawn in the first instance, in the case 
of every crystal drawing, it saves much labour in their construction to 
have a permanent three-armed ruler or “ templet ” constructed for them 
once for all. By graduating each of the axial edges with a convenient 
scale, the larger units of which in each case are the unit lengths of the 
cubic axes as determined in Fig. 335, and the smaller units tenths of 
these, every five-tenths being emphasised by giving it an intermediate 
length, it is possible not only at once to mark off on the rulbd axes the 
points corresponding to unit lengths and to twice and three times the 
unit lengths of the cubic axes, but also to mark off the proper lengths 
of the axes when the crystal is tetragonal or rhombic, the directions 
^ Amer, Journ. of Science^ 1901, //, 1 and 115 ; also 1902, 74, 249. 
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Fig. 335. 

Construction of Crystal Axes. 
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of the axes in these systems being equally rectangular and coincident 
with the cubic ones but the lengths differing. A three-limbed ruler of 
this nature may be constructed on these principles out of a single piece 
of thick sheet brass, the edges bearing the graduations being bevelled and 
perfectly straight. But the author finds one of the form shown (one 
quarter the real linear size) in Fig. 336 to be even more convenient. It 
has the advantage that both limbs of each axis arc included, so that 
they can at once be ruled in and their lengths marked off. More- 



Fig. 336. — ^Templet for Drawing Crystal Axes. 


over, it is by no means necessary to go to the expense of having it 
constructed of metal, although naturally it is then more durable and 
the edges are less likely to become damaged. The ordinary full-sized 
sheet (15 J by 12 J inches) of the stoutest Bristol-board serves admir- 
ably, and enables three ^it lengths to be graduated along each semi- 
axis from ftie centre outwards, on the same scale as that which has 
been used for all the original drawings for the illustrations in this book. 

The Drawing of Cubic Crystals. — The form of the octahedron {111} 
is at once given by joining the ends of the axes to each other, as shown 
in Mg. 337, those edges actually visible in front and at the sides being 
VOL. I 2d 
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drawn in prominent but not too thick continuous lines, and those edges 
which are hidden from the eye if the crystal be opaque, behind the 
crystal, and which even in the clearest transparent crystal would be 
distorted by refraction if visible, are drawn in dotted tliinner lines. 

The cube {100} is obviously obtained as in Fig. 338, by drawing lines 



Construction of Octahedron {ill}. 



parallel to the axes and of the same length, in such a manner that the 6 ends 
of the axes are the centres of the six parallelograms representing the sides. 

The edges of practically all other forms are constructed on the 
general principle of finding the intersection of the two planes corre- 
sponding to the pair of faces meeting in each particular edge, the 
two planes being simply constructed by joining points on the axes 
corresponding to their intercepts. The drawing of each of the 
principal forms of the cubic system will now be given, including the 
combination exhibited by the garnet crystal practically worked through 
in Chapter XI. ; and this section will be concluded by the drawing of 
the somewhat more complicated combination of cubic forms, including 
one of a lower order of symmetry than the holohcdral class 32, exhibited 
by the crystal of cobaltite also discussed in Chapter XI. 

To obtain the direction of the edge between any two faces, we have first 
to convert their indices to intercepts, by the method given in Chapter V., 
page 78, to mark off along the three axes (assuming all three to be inter- 
cepted) the lengths corresponding to these intercepts for each of the two 
faces, and to join the three points in each case so as to obtain a representa- 
tion of the facial plane ; these two planes will then frequently meet or inter- 
cept each other at two points (usually an intersection and a point of contact), 
and the line joining these points is the direction of the edge between the two 
faces. In the not uncommon event, however, of the two planes as thus 
drawn only meeting at one point, one of them must be moved inwards 
parallel to itself imtil it touches the other at another point, ^conveniently 
the end of another axis, when it will intercept that other at a second point 
instead of merely touching at the first point referred to. We can always 
move the planes parallel to themselves until a convenient intersection 
of the two is obtained. Moreover, the direction of the edge afforded 
by the line of intersection is not necessarily actually the representation 
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of the edge itself ; this latter may be drawn wherever it is required, 
parallel to the indicated direction. 

These few simple general rules practically cover the construction of 
all crystals, even the most complicated. 

The rhombic dodecahedron {110} affords a simple instance of the 
procedure by the method of intersections. 

Each of the four front faces, meeting in an ajwix at A, intersects the axial plane 
BOG, Fig. 339, in one of the 4 thin broken-and- 
dotted lines 1>)E, EF, FG, GE, which have been drawn 
parallel to the axes BB' and CO' through the ends of 
those axes. Obviously, therefore, the faces intersect 
each other in pairs at the corners 1), E, F, G. As each 
comer is thus common to the planes of the two ad- 
jacent faces it must be a point on the edge between 
them, a second point being the ajjox A. The directions 
of the edges are therefore obtained by joining A to 1), 

E, F, G respectively. The directions of the edges of 
the four similar back faces terminating at A' are in 
the same manner obtained by joining A' to the four 
comers. The other edges on the crystal are all 
parallel to these same directions already drawn, for ^ig. 330.~Con8triirtlon of Rhombic 
every face of the rhombic dodecahedron is a regular Dodecaliedron {110} • 
rhombus and not merely a parallelogram. We draw, 

therefore, all the remaining edges from the ends of the axes BB' and CC' parallel to the 
proper edges terminating at A, as shown in the figure, and these lines will doterniine 

the correct lengths of the 
original edges terminat- 
ing at A, as well as of 
those terminating at A', 
the directions of which 
only were given by join- 
ing A or A' to the comers. 
The back faces am, of 
course, to be drawn in 
broken or dotted lines. 

The icositetra- 
hedron can be readily 
drawn on the same 
principle, and it will 
next be shown in 
Fig. 340 how that 
represented by the in- 
dices {211} is drawn, 
the commonest form 
of this solid, that 
which is exhibited by 
the garnet crystal 


Fig. 340. — Construction of Icositetrahedron {211} • 

We commence as usual by drawing in the axes by ruling from the templet ; they 
' are shown in the strong broken-and-dotted lines in Fig. 340, and two unit lengths are 


dealt with in Chapter 

XI. 
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required of each, unit lengths being marked off at A and A', B and B', C and and 
the double lengths at 2o, 26 and 2c. The 3 planes corresponding to the 3 faces of each 
octant are then drawn in, by joining their intercepts on the proper 3 semi-axes, and 
their intersections give the directions of the icositetrahedron edges. Taking the upper 
right octant as an example, the intercepts corresponding to the 3 faces (211), (121), and 
(112) (for the indices see Fig. 98, page 162) are respectively a : 26 : 2c, 2a ; 6 : 2c, and 
2a :2b: c. For the face (211) the points marking in front the unit length of a (namely 
A), 26 to the right, and 2c above, are joined, forming the triangle shown 'in thin con- 
tinuous line in Fig. 340 ; for the face (121) the points marking 2a in front, unit length 
of 6 (that is, B), and 2c above are joined, forming the triangle shown in thin broken- 
and-dotted lines, and for (112) the points 2a, 26, and unit length of c (that is, C) are 
joined, forming the triangle shown in broken lines in the figure. Each pair of these 
triangles intersect at one point and touch one another at a second, the latter being 
2a, 26, or 2c ; and the line joining these two points, drawn dotted, is the direction 
of the edge between the two icositetrahedron faces corresponding to the two triangles, 
the three edges thus found being those which meet in the centre of the octant. The 
parts of the dotted junction lines which represent the actual edges on the crystal 
are drawn in bold continuous line, as being visible edges in front. The other edges 
forming the intersection of the three faces of this octant with those of the adjacent 
ones are actually parts of the sides of the triangles representing the planes them- 
selves, as will be obvious when we have treated the other three front octants in the 
same manner, in order to get the three centrally converging edges of each of these 
octants, for it will be clear that the parts of the triangles in question, forming the 
other edges of the icositetrahedron, arc each common to a pair of faces of the two 
adjacent octants the separation of which they mark, and arc thus the lines of inter- 
section, or edges, of those faces. Hence, the whole construction for the front half of 
the icositetrahedron is afforded by the four sets of three triangles. The back half 
may, of course, be similarly obtained, but as we are dealing with a perfectly symmetrical 
solid, and the figure is now getting complicated with numerous lines, it is perhai)s 
simpler to make a tracing of the front half now drawn, and to reproduce it on the 
Bristol-board with the aid of a tracing stylus and a blacklead ^ interleaf, after rotating 
the tracing about the centre 0 (through which a pin is stuck) until the axes are again 
coincident, that is, for exactly 180°. As the figure is symmetrical the back faces are 
exactly like the front ones, but inverted, their outline being precisely that of the 
front half when the latter is turned round 180° in the plane of the paper. The whole 
figure of the icositetrahedron {211} shown m Fig. 98 (page 152) in Chapter X., in which 
the indices have also been inserted, was obtained from Fig. 340 in this manner by 
means of a tracing, care having been taken, by use of the set-squares or parallel ruler, 
that such edges as are parallel were made strictly so in the inkiiig-in. 

The same tracing was made use of for the drawing of the crystal of garnet. Fig. 132 
(page 171), described in Chapter XI., and the small faces of the rhombic dodecahedron, 
marked d in the figure (the icositetrahedral faces being labelled i) were inserted by the 
method of Fig. 339. For the icositetrahedron {211} directly replaces the edges of the 
rhombic dodecahedron, the faces of the two forms lying alternately in the same dode- 
cahedral zone, so that the edges of intersection of the two forms are parallel to the 
edges of the latter form. The d-faces were given such a relative size as they possessed 
on the garnet itself, for we can, of course, move the edges parallel to themselves so as 
to represent faithfully the observed proportions, so loilg as the directions are those 
determined by the intersections. 

The triakis octahedron may also be readily drawn on similar lines. 
The outline of the octahedron appears in this solid just as in the simple 

^ Pure graphite paper must be used ; the carbon sheets used for duplicating type 
writing must be avoided, as they give lines which are ineradicable by india-rubber. 
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octahedron, but on each face a low triangular pyramid is erected. In 
Pig. 341 the construction of the triakis octahedron {221} is given. 

The difference from the last construction is that here two of the three intercepts 
remain unity as for the octahedron, hence the fact that the octahedron edges persist, 
while the third is of double length, and for the three faces of any octant the throe semi* 
axes become of double length in turn. The triangle representing the plane (221) (see 
Fig. 99, paga 163, for indices) having intercepts a ; 2c, is shown in continuous fine line, 
that for the face (212), with intercepts a : 26 : c, is drawn in thin broken-and-dotted 
line, and that for the third face (122), having intercepts 2a : b : c, is given in ordinary 
broken line, and corresponding types of lino are given for the 3 triangles of each of 
the other 3 front octants. 

The two points where 

each pair of triangles re- - / / 1 \ 

presenting the planes of / / ; 

adjacent faces meet and / / •' \ 

intersect give, when / / ! \ 

joined (by dotted lines 
in Fig. 341 ), the direction 
of the edge bc'tween the 
faces. One of these two 
points in each case is a - 

point of intersection P 
and the other is a point 
of meeting at the end of ' ' ' . , 

an axis. The whole 
figure of the front half 
of the crystal thus ob- 
tained is drawn in strong \ \ .0 / 

lines, the ])art of each \ \ ' / 

dotted intersection line \ \ I / 

which actually oorre- \ \ ; / 

sponds to the edge be- Ml / 

tween the two faces in y 

each case, and whicli ® 

therefore roquiree to lx- ().t.,h«dron )22l| . 

thus drawn in strong continuous line, being quite obvious. 

The illustration of the triakis octahedron given in Fig. 99 (i>age 163), (Chapter X., 
accompanying the descri]jtion of the form, was obtained by preparing a tracing of the 
crystal outline from this Fig. 341, and subsequently transferring it to Bristol-board 
with the aid of the tracing stylus and the blacklead interleaf, and the back half also 
given in Fig. 99 was obtained by rotating the tracing paper for 180° about a jnn stuck 
through the centre O and again tracing from the front half thus inverted, except the 
octahedron edges which were drawn directly, the usual precaution being taken to 
render all lines strictly parallel which should be so, during the inkin g-in, with the 
aid of set-squares. The indices for the front faces are also inserted in Fig. 99, so 
that the two figures together enable the whole construction to be followed without 
undue complication of eitlier.* 

Tetrakis^Hexahedron." In the case of this solid the cube forms the 
main skeleton, with a tetragonal pyramid erected on each face. The 
construction of the tetrakis hexahedron {210} is shown in Fig. 342. 

The plane re])re8enting each face is now parallel to one of the axes, it cuts another 
at unit length and the third at double that length. The axes, the unit lengths of 
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them, and the dpable unit lengths, are drawn and marked as in the two preTions 
figures ; and also the lines joining the points on the axes oorresponding to the inter* 
cepts, indicating the various facial planes, are drawn in the same manner, but only 
such of them as are essential, by their actual intersection or meeting, to the deter- 
mination of the directions of the crystal edges, in order not unduly to complicate the 

figure. Thus P marks 
the point of intersection 
of two planes which de- 
termines the position of 
the cube edge in each 
case, parallel to the axis 
6, and M in each case 
marks one of the two 
meeting points of two of 
the front facial planes, 
the other being the end A 
of the axis a, so that the 
four lines AM are the 
directions of the four front 
pyramidal edges. 

The outline of the 
crystal, as finally drawn 
in strong line, on the 
Bristol - board on which 
the construction was 
directly made for the pur- 
pose of this Fig. 342, was 
traced off on to tracing 
paper, and the tracing 
was transferred with the 
Fig. 342.*— Construction of Tetrakis Hexahedron {210}. aid of the stylus and 

blacklead paper to an- 
other piece of Bristol-board, in order to obtain Fig. 100 (page 153), the illustration of 
the tetrakis hexahedron which accompanies the description of the solid in Chapter X. 
The back half of the crystal was also traced in after rotating the tracing of the front 
half for 180°, and subsequently inked-in with thin broken lines. The indices are 
inserted in Fig. 100 for the front faces, which will enable the construction of the 
intersecting planes in Fig. 342 to be the more readily followed. 

Hexakis Octahedron. — The construction for the {321} representative 
of this 48-sided crystal form, exhibiting the fullest type of cubic 
symmetry, and therefore the fullest of all possible symmetry, is given in 
Fig. 343. Although apparently complicated owing to the large number 
of faces, it is really quite simple. Only such construction lines as are 
essential are shown, in order not unnecessarily to involve the drawing. 

The indices of the faces of the front half are given in Fig. 96 (page 151) of Chapter 
X., which was derived from the constructed Fig. 3^ precisely as^h^^ just been 
described for the tetrakis hexahedron, and includes in the same way the back faces, 
inked-in with broken lines. It will be seen from Fig.' 96 that the indices are all formed 
by ttie three figures 3, 2, and 1, and the intercepts consequently are always either 
1, I, or 3. These lengths are, therefore, shown marked ofi along each of the three 
axes in Fig. 343, and every facial plane meets each of the axes at one of these three 
lengths. To construct every one of the 24 triangles representing the front facial 
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planes completely, by joining three of these points in each case, would produce a 
maze of lines, so only such of the junction lines as are reaDy required to give the 
essential intersections or contacts for the determination of the directions of the inter- 
facial edges are actually shown, although most of them were put in originally in pencil, 
but erased after the inking-in of the linos actually needed. For instance, the direction 
of the edge between the face (J121), the face which gives its indices to the form, and that 
below it, (32T), is afforded by the intersection of the two planes having the correspond- 
ing intercepts a: Hfe : 3c in each case, the 3c, hbwever, being marked off along the 



positive u]>])er half of the vertical axis in the former case, and along the lower negative 
half in the latter, the a and the being identically marked off along the positive 
halves of those axes. The line joining A and is thus common to the two triangles 
representing the planes, and*is therefore the direction of the edge between the planes, 
the edge itsCf, subsequently inked-in strongly, being part of it. A similar process 
affords us all the other edges lying in the cube planes, thus, for instance, the line 
joining B and :!a is the direction of the edge between the next pair of faces to the right 
(231) and (23T), and the part of it which is the actual edge itself is determined by its 
intersection with the edge -direction between (321) and (321) already found, being 
that part of the thin junction line which lies between B and this intersection, just as 
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the part of the jimction line between A and the intersection is the actual edge between 
(321) and (321). Again, to find the edge between the same form-indicating face (321) 
and that above it to the left, (312), the intercepts are respectively a : ^6 : 3c as before 
and a : 36 : gc ; the triangles formed by joining these intercepts have a common 
meeting point at A and a point of intersection at P (the intersection of the sides 
36 : gc and 26 : 3c). The line AP, therefore, is the direction of the required edge. 
The point in the middle of the octant, at which this edge, starting at A, terminatesi, 
and to which five other edges also r&diate, is found by one further construction, say 
by that of the edge between (231) and (132) ; the intercepts are |a : 6 : 3c and 
3a : 6 : -§c, and the two triangles formed by joining these intercepts have the point 
B in common and intersect at M, so that BM is the direction of the edge in question. 
Whore AP and BM cut each other is, therefore, the radial point in the middle of the 
octant, and wo can consequently draw in the two actual edges under discussion by 
thickening the parts of AP and BM starting at A and B respectively and terminating 
at this radial point. Moreover, we can also draw in at once the other four edges 
radiating to the same point, from C and from the throe intermediate points between 
A, B, and C where the edges lying in the cube planes, already found, meet. In a 
similar manner the interfacial edges of the other three front octants can be drawn, 
the necessary triangle-sides being all given in thin lines in the figure, so that the process 
can be readily followed. The finished outline of the front half of the crystal thus 
obtained, as clearly marked by the thickened lines, was reproduced by the tracing 
process already fully described, in the Fig. 96 already alluded to, and the back faces 
inserted after the rotation of the tracing for exactly 180°. 

To conclude the discussion of the drawing of cubic crystals an 
example of a combination will be taken, which includes not only the 
fully symmetrical forms of class 32 but also one selected from the 
classes of lower symmetry, a so-called hemihedral form. The example 
chosen is the crystal of cobaltite described and worked through practically 
in the latter half of Chapter XL It comprises faces of the cube, 
octahedron, and the pentagonal dodecahedron {210} of class 30. 

Its construction is shown in Fig. 344, only such structural lines being given as are 
essential to the determination of the directions of the various edges. Also, after 
having found by construction the direction of a single edge of any zone, the knowledge 
gained from the practical measurement of the crystal as to which faces and their 
interfacial edges belong to the same zone has been fully utilised, for such edges must 
always be parallel to each other. After the completion of the drawing of the front 
half of the crystal, a copy of its outline was traced for Fig. 134 (page 180) in Chapter 
XI. describing the work on this crystal; and the back half was subsequently 
inserted after the rotation of the tracing about the centre for 180°. The letters c, o, 
and p on the faces in Fig. 134 indicate which belong to the cube, octahedron, and 
pentagonal dodecahedron respectively. Fig. 116, page 163, representing the latter 
form with its indices, will be helpful. 

Commencing with the front faces of the pentagonal dodecahedron (210) and (2l0), 
right and left of the front-central vertically elongated cube face which replaces the 
edge between them, it will be best at first to ignore the latter, and to draw in the two 
p-faoes as if alone present. The direction of the edge^between them is obviously 
that of the vertical axis, as both faces are parallel to that axis, the c-Ldex of each 
being 0. The place where we shall draw this vertical edge may be left, however, 
until we have found the most convenient situation relatively to the determination of 
the edges between the p-faces and the adjacent o-faces. To proceed to find, for instance, 
the direction of the edge between (210), the right central p-face which gives its indices 
as symbol for the form, and the primary octahedron face (111) above it, we first join A, 
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B, and C to represent the plane (111), and then similarly draw in the plane (210), 
the intercepts of which are a : 26 : oc e, by joining A to 26 ; vertical lines parallel to 
axis c from A and from 26 should be understood to represent the ce value of c, but are 
not actually drawn as they are not wanted. This line A : 26 representing the (210) 
plane, however, only touches the (111) triangle at A, so in order to get an intersection 
we must move one (either) of them parallel to itself in the direction of the other ; 
the p-plane has been so moved nearer to the centre 0 until it has intercepted the 
6-axis at B, which is then common to the two planes instead of A, the o-axis being 
intercepted at a point L, half-way between A and 0. From L a line parallel to the 
vertical axis is drawn, cutting the octahedron edge AC at I*. P is thus a second point 



common to the octahedron and the pentagonal dodecahedron, and if we join it to th e 
other common point B we have the direction of the required edp. Jhe <idge iieWi^n 
the came (210) face and the o-faee below it, (111), ie eimilarly along the direction BP . 
and the edges on the left side of the centre, between (210) and the upi»r and lower 
left o-faces are B'P and B'P'. The edge between the upper nght o-face (111) and the 
pdace to the right of it (02>) is determined in like manner, by constructmg the plane 
(021) havin^intercepts oo : i) : 2c, that is, by joining B and 2c, and then 
parallel to iteelf until it cuts the eaxis at C, so as to make this a common ^mt instead 
of B, when it will also cut the 6-axis at N, half-way between 0 and B. "I^hrough N we 
draw a line parallel to the axis o, as the plane (021 ) is always parallel to that axis, and 
where this line cuts the octahedron edge AB, namely at M, will be the second pi^t on 
the line of diiection of the required edge CM. This line CM is not the edge itself, but 
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only its direction, but we can move it parallel to itself until it occupies the position 
actually observed on the crystal, namely, so as to form a common apex at B with the 
two edges of the face (210). The corresponding lower edge between the right lower 
o-face and the lower p-face to the right of the latter is similarly parallel to C'M. 
Further, the direction of the two other edges bounding these right-hand p-faces on the 
extreme right of the figure, between them and the upper and lower right back o-faoe 
are also given by CM' and C'M', and they can be drawn in eventually so as to meet the 
o-fac68 at the apex in each case as shown in the drawing, and as they really appeared 
on the crystal itself. But before actually drawing them in it is advisable to construct 
the edges between the o-faces and the upper central and lower central p-faces, so as to 
get the complete shape of both sets of faces, and to determine where the upper and 
lower apices on each side come. We can, however, at once utilise our knowledge of the 
directions CM' and C'M' in drawing in the two edges on the extreme left of the figure, 
meeting at B', for these are parallel to the two edges on the extreme right and there- 
fore their directions are equally given by CM' and C'M'. To determine the upper and 
lower front p-edges, and incidentally the upper and lower apices, we proceed as follows. 
The upper central p-face is (102), making the intercepts 2a : co : c, so we join 2a 
and c, or, in order to get 2 points of intersection with the octahedron face (111) or (111), 
draw AQ parallel to the line joining 2a and c. On drawing through Q a line RQR' 
parallel to the axis 6, as ( 102) is parallel to that axis, we find that it cuts the octahedron 
edges at R and R'. Joining these respectively to the second point of the intersection, 
the lines AR and AR' are the directions of the edges o : p required, all four of which 
are drawn radiating (two from each) from P or P'. These edges meet at their upper 
and lower ends those of the o-faces radiating from B, thus determining the apices 
from which the extreme right p-edges can be drawn parallel to CM' and C'M'. The 
top and bottom lines of the figure are then obtained by joining, parallel to the axis 6, 
the two top and two bottom apices. 

This completes the figure as regards the o- and p-faces, and the narrow cube faces 
can then be readily inserted, the long edges being parallel to the three axes 
respectively, as are also the short terminal edges, while the inclined edges between 
the latter and the long edges are parallel to the ordinary octahedron edges. 
These cube faces are given the relative size in the drawing which they actually 
exhibited on the crystal. 

As regards the insertion of the back faces in Fig. 134, after the transfer of the 
front faces from the tracing of the boldly drawn outline of Fig. 344, by rotation of the . 
tracing for 180°, it will be obvious that the centre of rotation is not 0, but the actual 
centre of the hexagonal marginal outline. For owing to the movement of the 
p-planes parallel to themselves 0 no longer remains the centre, as it does in the 
simpler oases previously considered, in which the intersections of the various pairs of 
planes corresponding to adjacent faces were obtained without any such parallel 
movement being required. 

The drawing might have been made, however, so as to retain 0 as centre, by 
moving the octahedron planes outwards parallel to themselves, instead of moving the 
p-faces inwards, in order to get their intersection. But the course adopted was taken 
purposely, in order to emphasise the fact that the directions of the edges are equally 
well afforded by either course, and that it is these directions which are determined, and 
not necessarily the actual positions or relative lengths of the edges ; the latter may be 
drawn anywhere, and of any length, parallel to the indicated direction, so as to reproduce 
faithfully the general appearance and relative prominence of forms of tlSt crystal. 

Tetragonal and Rhombic Axes. — When the crystal belongs to the 
tetragonal or rhombic system, in both of which the axes are still rect- 
angular, the only difEerence introduced in the drawing of the axes is as 
regards their relative lengths, the construction itself being exactly the 
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Bftnie as for the cubic systeiu. In the case of a tetragonal crystal the two 
horizontal axes a and h are allowed to remain as if for a cubic crystal, 
but the vertical c-axis has to be given its proper length, corresponding 
to the axial ratio c : a. Hence, after drawing in the cubic axes from the 
templet, and marking off the unit lengths of a and hy we mark off OC and 
OC', so that these lengths above and below the centre are each equal 
to the value of the ratio, as given directly by the scale along the templet 
edge. When the crystal is of rhombic symmetry, only the right-and-left 
horizontal axis h is allowed to remain of the normal cubic length, and the 
front and back parts of the a-axis as well as the upper and lower parts of 
the c-axis must be given their proper lengths, corresponding to the axial 
ratios a : h and c : h (where 6== 1), by marking off OA and OA', as well as OC 
and OC', with the aid of the scales along the a-edge and c-edge of the 
templet, equal to the values of a and c in the ratios. 

If we join the ends of the axes we obtain, in the case of tetragonal 
axes, the primary tetragonal bipyramid of the first order {111}, as shown 


c 



Fig. 345. 


in Fig. 345, and in the case of rhombic axes the 
primary rhombic bipyramid {111}, as shown in 
Fig. 346. The axes in the case of Fig. 345 are 
those which have the relative values correspond- 


ing to the axial ratio a 
horizontal axes being of 
unit length and the c-axis 
being 1 ‘7771 times cubic 
unit length), being those 
of the typical tetragonal 
crystal of anatase which 
was worked through 
practically in Chapter 
XIII. The axes in Fig. 
346 have the three 
different values a:h:c 
=0-5287 : 1 : 0-9539 


: c = l : 1-7771 (the two 



Fig. 340. 


(that is, axis a is 0-5287 of cubic unit length, axis b is of unit length as 
in a cubic crystal, and axis c has the length 0-9539 of the cubic unit), 
corresponding to the axial ratio of the crystal of topaz worked through 
in Chapter XV. as an example of a rhombic crystal. 

As they are possibly the best examples we could choose, the method of 
drawing tetragonal and rhombic crystals of some little complication will 
next be illustrated by going through the construction, stage by stage, 
of these typical crystals of anatase and topaz, which will fully illustrate 
the mode of drawing crystals belonging to these two rectangular systems. 


Commen^ng first with anatase, the construction is shown in Fig. 347. The axial 
lengths correspond to the ratio above given and illustrated in Fig. 346, but the axes are 
produced so as to afford three unit lengths of a and of 6, and two unit lengths of c, the 
forms present requiring these lengths in order to be able to mark off their intercepts. 
In the cases of a and b the unit lengths are also divided into thirds, as the intercepts 
on these axes in the case of one form are five-thirds of unit length. 
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The crystal was shown in Chapter XIII. to consist primarily of the two first order 
bipyramids 2 = {113} and r={335}, the former oocup 3 ring the two apices. Besides 
these prominent bipyramids, two others of the same order were also present as strips 
replacing the equatorial edges, namely p= {111} and s={221}. The faces are not 

r 


i 
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Fi( 3. 347.— Construction of Crystal of Anatnse. 

lettered in Fig. 347, to save confusion with the construcfion letters ; but the letters 
are given on 174 (page 208) of Chapter XIII., the illustration accompanying the 
description, which was reproduced by the tracing method from the original drawing 
for Fig. 347, the back faces being inserted (inked-in in broken lines) after the rotation 
of the tracing of the front half for 180° about the centre O. 

The two prominent bipyramids were first drawn, r = {336} in thin continuous lines 
and 2 -^ {113} in broken lines. The intercepts corresponding to (336) are 6a : 56 : 3c, 
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or dividing by 3 aU through : |6 : c. The front half of the bipyramid was, therefore, 

obtained by joining the points on the throe axes corresponding to these intercepts, 
which are clearly marked on them. It happens that only a very small part in the 
middle of each of the polar edges of this (continuous line) bipyramid actually exists 
on the crystal as an edge, owing to the extensive manner in which this form is 
modified and replaced by others. It is most (jpnvenient to take the form 2 = {113[ 
next, havlhg the intercepts 3a : 36 : c. The front half of a bipyramid having these 
intercepts is the one drawn in the broken lines in Fig. 347, but it does not intersect 
or touch the steeper one already drawn. All we have to do, however, is to move it 
inwards parallel to itself, until it cuts off as much of the apices of the bipyramid t as 
it appeared to do on the actual crystal itself. That is, we draw the pyramidal 
terminations, upper and lower, parallel to the broken lines. The edges between 
r and z are parallel to the equatorial edges of all first order bipyramids, that is, to the 
lines joining unit a and 6 intercepts. Tackling then the form next in prominence, the 
second order tetragonal prism a — {100] , in order to get the outline of its front face we 
draw a line parallel to axis 6, so as to cut off as much of r as the front a-faoe was 
observed to do on the crystal, and intersecting the two front equatorial edges of the 
bipyramid r at the two points P. Where the line cuts the axis a, at M, a line is 
drawn parallel to the axis c, as the plane a is also parallel to this axis as well as to 
axis 6 ; this vertical line cuts the front polar edges of r at the two points N. If we 
join the four points P and N by the four lines PN we obtain the directions of the 
edges between r and a, and the middle part of each line PN is actually the representa- 
tion of the edge itself. But we have a further modifying form to draw in before we 
can determine how much this is in each case, namely the form c = [101 j , the primary 
tetragonal bipyramid of the second order. In order to find the shape of the e-faces we 
proceed in a similar manner ; for the upjKjr front face we take a line P'l^' parallel to 
the axis 6, as (101) is parallel to that axis, cutting the equatorial edges of r at P' 
and P' and the axis a at M'. From M' a line M'N' is drawn parallel to a line joining 
A and C, as the plane (101) cuts off unit intercepts from the axes a and r. Then the 
two lines P'N' will be the directions of the edges between r- and c-faccs, and the upper 
part terminating at N' will be the representation of the actual edges themselves. The 
two points where these lines cut the directions PN of the a-faccs already determined 
fix the position of the horizontal edge of intersection between the a and e-face, which 
may be drawn in parallel to the axis 6 ; and they also determine how much of each of 
the lines P'N' is the edge of the little e-facc. The lower e-face is obtained precisely 
similarly, and the two other e-faces, as well as the a-face, to the right of the figure, 
are also determined in like fashion. The edges between a- and r-faces are all parallel 
to the polar edges of r (the continuous lines), and our knowledge of this fact alone 
would have enabled us to construct them ; but the above is the systematic method, 
and the fact referred to may be used to confirm the accuracy of the drawing. 

The other subsidiary faces are very easily constructed, all being merely narrow 
strips replacing the equatorial edges of r. Those of the tetragonal prism of the first 
order, m= {110), are the central ones and relatively the broadest, and their short end 
edges of intersection with the adjacent a-faces are parallel to the vertical axis. The 
somewhat narrower faces of the first order bipyramid «= {221 [ come next the -faces, 
one above and one below in each case, and their end edges of intersection with the 
a-faces are parallel to theP bipyramid constructed in thin dotted lines from the 
oorrospondi^ intercept-points A, B, and 2c ; and the similarly narrow faces of the 
primary bipyramid of the first order p- {111} are the outermost of these strip-faces, 
next to the r-faces, and their short end-edges of intersection with the a-faces are 
parallel to the primary bipyramid constructed from the unit intercepts A, B, C in 
thin broken-and-dotted lines. 

This completes the drawing of the front half of the crystal. The back half is also 
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shown in Fig. 174 of Chapter XIIL, which, as already stated, was reproduced from the 
thickened outline of Fig. 347 now given, by the tracing method. 

Proceeding now to the drawing of the topaz measured and discussed 
in Chapter XV., the construction is given in Fig. 348, for both the back 
and front halves, as the two are not quite the same, owing to 
the presence of two important^ forms, o = {lll} and cc = {123}, on the 
front half only, where each is represented by a single face. ETence the 
tracing method has only been employed for the transference, and repeti- 
tion without construction lines, of the crystal outline including the back 
faces in Fig. 195 (page 231) of Chapter XV., for the purpose of assisting 
the comprehension of the description of the crystal there given. All the 
front faces are lettered in Fig. 195, corresponding to the letters assigned 
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Fig. 348. — Construction of Crystal of Topaz. 


to the various forms in the description, and frequent reference to it during 
the construction now to be described will be found very helpful, as the 
form letters are omitted in Fig. 348 in order not to confuse them with 
the construction letters. 

The principal end form, which may be conveniently taken as the nucleus for 
the construction, is the rhombic pyramid o'= {112}, and this is drawn in Fig. 348, as 
it would ax)pear if alone present, in thin continuous lines, joining the intercepts 2a, 
26, and 0. The parts of these lines which remain after the modifying forms have been 
drawn wiU actually represent edges on the crystal, as inchcated by the thickening of 
those parts. The other well-developed pyramid above o' ={112} is o'' ^{113}, and 
the directions of its edges, supposing it alone present, are drawn in thin broken lines 
from the intercepts 3a, 36, C ; the polar edges of this form, therefore, are drawn 
paraUel to the corresponding broken lines terminating at C, representing the polar 
edges of the ideal pyramid, at such positions as to make this pyramid blunt the 
lower one o' to the extent observed on the crystal. The horizontal edges between the 
two pyramids are parallel to the equatorial edges of both pyramids, and indeed to 
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the primary rhombus formed by joining unit a and 6 intercepts, and which is the 
base of the primary pyramid 0= jlll} drawn in broken-and-dotted lines. The edges 
of the basal plane forming the flat upper termination of the crystal are also parallel 
to this same rhombus, and may at once be drawn in, at such positions as to give to 
the basal plane the relative size to which it was observed to be developed on the 
crystal. The back 0 ' and o'" faces had also better be drawn in thick dotted lines, as 
the tracing method cannot be employed so well here, owing to the absence of any 
primary o-ftioe behind. 

It is most convenient to draw next the prism faces, assuming for the moment the 
presence of only the pyramids 0' and o", as these alone are fully developed as regards 
the number of their faces. From 2a downwards the edge between the two front 
p-faces (110) and (110) may bo drawn parallel to axis c, as this would appear to be 
its approximate position on the crystal, the single o-face, however, to be subsequently 
drawn, replacing the solid angle at 2a. We next draw one of the edges between a 
P"face, say the right-hand front one, and the p'-face (120) adjoining it on the (extreme 
right, giving it the relative position seen on the crystal, tliat is, so as to leave the 
observed relative width of p-face. The same may be done for the left-front and the 
two back (to be dotted) pp' edges. X and X' are suitable points in front. We next 
determine the extreme right and left edges, those between the large p'-faces, there 
being no brachy-pinakoid present to blunt them. To find these edges, we draw from 
X and X* lines XY and X'Y' cutting the b axis at Y and Y', parallel to the lines 
obtained by joining 2a and B, the intercepts of p'=: U20| . The requii^ed edges are 
then got by drawing lines downwards from Y and Y' parallel to the vertical axis. 

The edge between p' and 0 ' is obtained in each case by continuing those linos 
upwards to M and M', whore they cut the continuous lines rci)resenting the outer 
edges of the ideal pyramid 0 ' j XM and X'M' are then the directions of the required 
edges o'p'. 

We can next find the directions of the edges of the faces gf-(Oll) and 9'= (021). 
The edges between q and the basal plane above it, and between q and q' IkjIow it, 
are parallel to the axis a, the a index being 0 for all three forms. Wo may begin, 
therefore, by drawing the two basal-plane edges i)arallel to axis a and of such a size as 
represents what was observed on the crystal itself. The directions of the edges 
between o'' and q are obtained by finding the intersection of the two pianos in the 
usual manner, namely (the plane 0 " being already drawn in broken lines joining 3a, 
36, and C its intercepts), by drawing a line through B, the 6-intercept of q, parallel to 
axis tt, and joining the two points P, where this line cuts the equatorial edges of 
to C, the vertical intercept of both 0 " and q. The two lines CP are then the directions 
of the required qo" edges. Similarly CP' are the two directions of the edges between 
o' and q,4oT the two points P' are those where the line parallel to the axis a cuts the 
thin continuous lines representing the base of the pyramid o'. The directions of 
the remaining edges of q, those between it and the prism p'~ (1201, are obtained 
by similarly drawing a line through C parallel to the axis a, and raising lines from 2a, 
the intercept of p' on axis a, parallel to the vertical axis, and cutting the line through 
C at NN. Then NNB represents the section of the prism faces (120) and (120) by 
the plane (011), assuming both to be completely developed, and the lines BN are 
consequently the directions of the front and back edges between p' and gr, which are, 
therefore, drawn in parallel thereto. 

To get the directions of the edges between 3'=: (021) and ^'-(120) the simplest 
course is to Jlraw a line from the centre of the edge between q' and q (which edge 
is parallel to the axis a) parallel to the dotted line joining the intercepts of q\ B and 
2c. Where this cuts the extreme right-hand edge of the prism, the edge p'p', will 
be the apex of the isosceles-triangular face j', and the edges required are obtained 
by joining this point to the ends of the edge between q and q\ 

The q and q' faces on the left-hand side of the crystal are obtained similarly, but 
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in order not unduly to complicate the drawing some of the construction lines are 

omitted. 

The only developed face of the primary pyramid o= {111}, a somewhat large one 
having the indices (111), and also the small single face of rr=: {123} in the same left 
front octant, are lastly to be inserted. The edge between o and the p-face (110) 
below it, and also that made with the o'-face above it, are both parallel to the line 
joining unit intercepts on the a and, 6 axes, and therefore to the edges between o' 
and o" and between o" and the basal plane ; for c, o'', o', o and p all bofong to the 
same zone. To find the direction of the edge between o = (lTl) and p' = (l20), we 
draw the two planes and find their intersection in the usual manner. The former 
is already drawn in broken-and-dotted lines ; if we draw the latter, its intercepts 
on the a and h axes are 2a and B', but such a plane parallel to the vortical axis would 
only touch the former at the single point B', and to bring about the intersection 
we move it parallel to itself until 2a becomes A, when the intercept on the 6 axis 
is \h. Raising a vertical line here, as p' is parallel to the vertical axis, it cuts the 
outer polar edge (broken-and-dotted) of the pyramid o at L, and LA is therefore 
the direction of the required edge between o and p', and the edge itself can at once 
be drawn in parallel to LA. 

The edge between o and o' may readily be found by producing the basal edge of 
the former, as ideally indicated by the brokon-and-dotted line AB', so as to meet 
the right-hand basal edge of the latter, joining 2a and 26, which it does at K, when 
CK is the direction of the required edge, which may be drawn parallel thereto. The 
fifth edge between o and the right-hand p-face is then to be inserted by joining up 
the first and fourth edges. 

As regards the small a:-face, much constructive trouble is saved by remembering 
that the face lies in the same zone with q and o', so that its longer edges will be 
parallel to the edge go' which they replace ; also that its upper inclined edge will 
be parallel to the edge between the two front o^-faces, because it also lies in the same 
zone with those faces (see stereographic projection. Fig. 196, page 232). The fourth 
edge is thus automatically determined, as it merely joins the other ends of the longer 
edges, the relative distance apart of which will have been fixed by the direction of 
the upper inclined edge just referred to. 

This completes the construction of the crystal of topaz, except as regards the lower 
cleavage plane termination, the edges of which are at once obtained by merely draw- 
ing them parallel to the lines joining the intercepts on the a and 6 axes j)roper to the 
two prisms, unit intercepts in the case of p, and 2a and B or B' in the case of 


Hexagonal Axes. — In the case of the axes of a hexagonal crystal 
we have to draw the projection of three equal horizontal axes mutually 

inclined at 120°, and to give to the vertical 
axis its proper value c indicated by the 
axial ratio a : c, in which a indicates any 
of the three horizontal axes taken as unity 
and c the proportional length of the vertical 
axis observed in connection with the crystal. 
That is, to find tl^e length of the vertical 
axis we multiply OC (of the cubi<^axes) by c, 
just as in the cases of tetragonal and rhombic 
crystals. The readiest mode of constructing 
the horizontal hexagon, as shown in Fig. 349, is to construct axes as 
for a rhombic crystal, where the axis h is left of unit length as 
for a cubic crystal, and where the o-axis is made 1 *732 of the cubic unit 
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length, a value which is such as makes the rhombus formed by joining 
the ends the projection of one of 120® angle. Each half of the axis a 
(the front and the back half) is then bisected, and through the bisecting 
points P lines are drawn parallel to the axis b until they intersect the 
sides of the rhombus, which they also do at a projected angle of 120®. 
The projection of a hexagon is thus produced, the corners of which are the 
terminal points of the three horizontal axes, mutually inclined at 120®. 
When the vertical axis has also been given its proper length, in accord- 
ance with the axial ratio, we have a correct representation of the 
hexagonal axes, strictly comparable to the cubic, tetragonal and 
rhombic ones. By joining the ends of these hexagonal axes we at once 
produce the primary hexagonal hi pyramid of the first order, the symbol 
of which is [1011} ; for each face meets the vertical axis and two of the 
horizontal axes at unit intercepts and is parallel to the third horizontal 
axis, as will he clear from Fig. 349. 

The three horizontal axes are lettered Aj, A 2 , and Ag in Fig. 349, 
and the two halves of each are marked rcs])ectively positive and negative, 
according to the scheme described on the first ])age (299) of Cha])ter XX. 
concerning hexagonal crystals. 

“ The jnost practical illustration will be to take the case of the con- 
struction of the crystal of apatite (Fig. 263, ])ago 313), which was worked 
through in Chapter XXI. as the typical exani])lc of a hexagonal crystal, 
and this will next be juoceeded with. 

The length of the r-axis in Fig. 349 relative to the lengths of 
the horizontal axes, is that of apatite, namely 0*7345, and these axes 
are re])eated in Fig. 350, in which the construction for apatite is 
given. They are produced to double their length, however, as inter(*epts 
of two unit lengths will frequently be required from the nature of the 
forms present. Fig. 263, page 313, was traced from ihe completed Fig. 
350 , leaving out the construction lines. 

The method of procedure has now been so fully elucidated that a detailed descrip- 
tion of this construction will not bo neeesHary. It will Buflice to say that the prism 
edges of m~ {lOfO}, and v and of the only developed face of p~ {2130}, 

are all parallel to tlie vertical axis ; the horiijontal edges of the first order prism m 
are jiarallfel to the three horii^ontal axes in turn and are got hy joining adjacent axis- 
ends, while those of the second order piisni // are got by joining alternate axis-ends. 
The polar edges (those intersecting at the pyramid-apex) of the throe pyramids are 
parallel to the directions obtained by joining the respe(‘tive mtercejits on axis c with 
the intercepts on the throe horizontal axes, these directions being indioated in Fig. 360 
by thin lines ; the intercepts in the ease of the most largely developed pyramid 
o' {2021) are 2c and unit intercejits on each of the two horizontal axes concerned, 
while for o - {lOTl | the loss extensively dovelo|)ed jinmary i>yramid the intercept on 
c is also of unit length. In^tho case of the small upyier pyramid o" - {1012} the 
c-intercept remains of unit length hut the intercepts on the hoiizontal axes concerned 
are now of double unit length. All the horizontal edges are parallel to those between 
the lowest pyramid and the prism m, and these directions in the case of the top 
pyramid also define the contour of the terminal basal plone r. The long edges of 
5 r=:{ll 2 l} are parallel to the polar edges of o', wliich edges they replace, and the 
short inclined upper edges between q and o are parallel to the other polar edge of 
the same o-face in each case, as each g-face lies in the same zone with the pair of o-faces 
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on either hand. The only face requiring much consideration is the single face of the 
form {2131}, and even here the fact that this face lies in the two zones with the 
q. and o-faces above it to the right, and with the o'~ and g-faces above it to the left 
respectively, at once gives the directions of the two edges meeting at the upper angle. 
We can readily find the direction of the edge between m and s by the usual method 
of finding the intersection of two planes. The intercepts of s are |Ai, SAj, -Aa, 
and 3c. The essential lines joining these intercepts are given in the figure, and if we 
raise a vertical line (parallel to axis c) from Aj (on the line A^ - Ag representing the 
plane w), it cuts the plane s at P, and -AgP is the direction of the required edge 
between m and «. The edge ns follows, the other three being known. The little 


2c 



edge between s and p is parallel to the line joining ^A^ and -Ag, as both the pyramid 
8 and the prism p have these intercepts in common, and lie in the zone [csp]. (See 
Pig. 264 for stereographic projection.) 

Trigonal Axes. — The most convenient method of drawing trigonal 
crystals is to treat them as if they were hemihedral hexagonal crystals 
and to employ the hexagonal axes. At any rate, these ca^ and must 
be employed to draw the primary pyramid or rhombohedron, the edges 
of which are the directions of the three trigonal axes. As the Bravais- 
Miller ratio of the hexagonal axes, arc, is usually given as well as the 
Millerian rhombohedral axial angle, there is no difficulty about the 
use of the hexagonal axes, and the symbols of the forms present are 
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also generally given according to both notations. But if not, it is much 
easier to draw first the rhombohedral axes from the hexagonal ones, 
rather than to start directly to draw the rhombohedral axes. 

The two practical examples worked out in Chapter XXIII., quartz 
and calcite, will be taken to illustrate the drawing of trigonal crystals. 
Quartz affords an illustration of trapezohedral henii-hexagonal symmetry, 
and calcite a capital instance of rhombohedral hexagonal hemihedry, 



Ki(i. 3r»I. -Construction ol (Jrybtal of (Quartz. 


and will afford us the opportunity of illustrating the construction of 
the rhombohedral Millerian axes. 

Quartz. — The construction of the left-handed crystal described in 
Chapter XXIII. is shown in Fig. 351, and Fig, 321 (page 363) ^ven to 
illustrate ft in that chapter, and on which the letters indicating the 
various faces are marked, was reproduced by tracing the final form of 
the crystal, as shown by the thick lines, from Fig. 351. 

The hexagonal axes wore drawn as already indicated, giving the c • axis the 
relative length (M of the cubic c) indicated by the Bravais-Miller axial ratio. The 
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dii^otions of the edges of the first order hexagonal prism m are obviously got by 
drawing lines parallel to the vertical axis through the six ends of the three horizontal 
axes. Those of the two complementary rhombohedra, the primary direct one r and 
its inverse form r', behave just as an ordinary hexagonal pyramid of the first order 
for the purposes of drawing, hut the individual faces are, of course, to be given the 
relative amounts of development actually shown on the crystal. The directions of 
the six polar edges are parallel to, or actually, those obtained by joining unit C with 
the ends of the horizontal axes. Four of the faces, all throe r-faces and ^ne r'-face, 
are about normally developed, but the other two r' -faces are relatively smaller. The 
edge between the right-hand m-face and the front r-face, which is developed owing 
to the smallness of the right r'-facc, is parallel to the edge rr' between the front r-face 
and the loft r'-face, as may be seen should be the case by a reference to the stereo- 
graphic projection given in Fig. 322, for all these throe faces m, r, and r' belong to the 
same zone. Similarly, the edge between the same tw-face and the right-back r-face is 
parallel to the edge between that right-back r-face and the smaller back-central r'-face. 

The only faces requiring any considerable thought are those of s, the left trigonal 
pyramid of the second order {421} = j2TIl}, and of the adjacent form a;, the left 
positive trapezohedron {421} = [61.^1}. It will be clear from the projection (Fig. 
322), however, that the edge sx is parallel to the opposite outer edges r's and mx, 
and that these three parallel edges are also parallel to the edge rV, between the r'-face 
next to 8 and the back-left r-face beyond it. For the front m, ar, s, r', and left-back 
r-faces all belong to the same zone ; moreover, the zone is continued by the small 
elongated back s-face and the middle back m-face, so that the two dotted longer 
s-edges are also parallel to this same direction. Next, the other two front s-edges, 
ms and sr, are parallel to the edge rr' between the front r-face and the right-front 
r'-faoe, for the faces concerned nil belong to the same zone. The same kind of 
consideration applies to the two other faces of the little elongated back s-face, for these 
two shorter edges are parallel to the edge r'r between the middle-back r'-facc and the 
right-back r-face, already alluded to as being parallel to the extreme right mr-edge. 
Also the left-back (dotted) xm edge is parallel to the same direction. Thus all the 
s-edgos and a pair of edges of each fl;-face are entirely determined by making use of 
the zonal relationships, without any^ intersections. 

The only edges requiring intersections to be constructed are the two remaining 
edges of each of the i)air of a;-faces, and either of the two in each case will 8ufiice> 
the other being determined automaticall 3 ^ The Bravais -Miller indices of the front 
a;-faco are (6 1.^1), and the intercepts may most conveniently be written Aj, -GAg, 
-^Ag, GO (that is, 5A,, -SOAg, -GA.,, 30C all divided by 5), and as we only need 
Ai, - Aa, and 0 in drawing the plane we can halve the values along these three axes 
in order to get the drawing into reasonable compass and thus actually use .^Aj, - 3 A 2 , 
3C. These throe intercepts are joined in Fig. 351 with thin lines to represent the 
plane x. To find now its intersection with the front r-faee in order to determine the 
direction of the edge rx, we need only push the r-plane back until its intercept on Ai 
is also 4a, when it will cut C at i^c marked by the letter N ; and as r is parallel to the 
axis A 2 a line NP' may be drawn parallel to that axis. The points P' and {a will 
thus be common to the two planes, and the line joining them will consequently be 
the direction of their intersection, and the edge rx should be drawn parallel thereto, 
from the corner of the <{-face already drawn. The fourth edge bounding a;, namely 
mx (left m), may also be at once drawn in, for the thir(fedge mx being known to be 
parallel to sx can be drawn so, and the ends r)f the fourth are thereb^ fixed. The 
back aj-faco is to be completed in the same way. The indices of this face are (T 561), 
and the most convenient mode of writing the intercepts is -6Ai, -Ag, gAg, 6C. 
Joining - Ag, HA.,, and 50 to represent the plane a-, and also remembering that the 
back-left r-face is represented by the lines joining - A^, -f Ag, and C, it will be obvious 
that the point - Ag is common to the two planes, and that P is a point of inter- 
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section ; the line joining those two points is, therefore, the required direction of the 
edge rx. The fourth edge of this back a;-face is deterinined automatically, for three 
edges are now known, and the ends of the fourth are thei*eby fixed. 

Calcite. — The crystal of calcite described in Chapter XXIIL, and 
illustrated in Fig. 326, page 372, is primarily a combination of the same 
first order hexagonal prism m as in the^ case of quartz with the direct 
primary rhombohedron r = {100} = {1011} and the inverse obtuse rhombo- 
hedron e = {110} = {0112). Before j)roceeding to the actual construction 
of the measured crystal, it will be useful to draw separately these two 
rhombohedra, which are not the complementary direct and inverse pair, 
together making up a hexagonal j)yramid as in the case of quartz, but the 
direct and inverse representatives of quitc^ distinct rhombohedra, which 
under the older method of regarding crystal structure would be considered 
as the opposite hemihcdral halves of two dilferent hexagonal pyramids. 
Moreover, the construction of the juimary rhombohedron r = {1011} 
gives us the construction of the rhombohedral Millerian trigonal axes. 

The constniction of this primary rhomboliedron is shown in Kig. 352, and that of the 
obtuse inverse rhombohedron e = {01 J2J in Fig. 353. In calcite tlu' two rhombohedia 
are oftem formed on the 
same crystal, tlie obtuser 
one (Fig. 353) blunting 
the upper termination of 
the primary one. 

In the case of the 
primary rhombohedron 
r = JlOll) the directions 
of the throe upper and 
three lower polar edges, 
terminating r(\spectively 
at the apices C and C,' 
arefound by drawing the 
triangular bases of the 
two alternating (upper 
and lower) trigonal 
pyramids and joining 
their edmers to the 
points C and C/j which 
are such that 0(3 and 
OC' have the length 
corresponding to the 
value of C in the axial 
ratio a : c. Drawing, 
therefore, first the hex- {c 

agonal axes and giving 3:)3. — CNuistrurtion of Inverse Obtuse Uhombohodron 

OC and OC' the length 

0*8545 of tlfe usual length for a cubic crystal, corresponding to the axial ratio of 
calcite, we proceed to find the two bases in question. The upper front r-face is a 
lateral expansion of +Ai, -A.,, C, and so we produce the line +Ai, -Aa in- 
definitely on each side.' We similarly produce -Aj, +Aa, and -Aat +A 3 
corresponding to the two other (back) upi>er faces of the trigonal i)yramid, and from 
the comers of the basal triangle produced by the intersection of these three lines we 
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are parallel to the vertical axis c, which is similarly their zone axis, as in the case of a 
rhombic crystal The edges cr' are similarly parallel to the symmetry axis b» More- 
over, the CO, op, po' and o'c edges are all parallel to the Une AB joining unit inter- 
cepts along the a and b axes, for c, o, p, and o' are all primary forms belonging to 
the same zone. This will be rendered clear by a reference to the stereographic 
projection. Fig. 216, page 258. 

Similarly, the edges oo and no are all parallel to the line AC joining unit intercepts 
along a and c ; for the pyramids o and n belong to a common zone which 'also includes 
the clino-pinakoid 6. For a like reason the edge oq is parallel to BC. 

These principal edges are thus all determined as regards their directions by their 
parallelism either to the axes themselves or to the edges of the primary pyramid 
produced by joining unit intercepts along them. The remaining edges can all be 
found by simple constructions for the intersection of the two planes meeting in each 
particular edge. The positions of the primary edges in Figs. 356 and 215 are such i 

fairly represent the relative development 
of the various faces actually exhibited 
by the crystal 

As regards the direction of the edges 
qn and np, the stereographic projection 
at once informs us that they are parallel 
to each other, and that they simply 
replace the edge qp without change of 
direction, for the and p faces belong 
to the same zone. We could, therefore, 
simply find the intersection of q and p, 
but it is really quite as simple to find 
that of q and w, and possibly more in- 
structive. The indices of n are (121) 
and the intercepts consequently 2a: bi 2c 
or a : J6 : c. These latter intercepts are 
joined by thin lines in Fig. 356, to repre- 
sent the plane w. The plane g = (011) is 
represented by the line joining and Jc, 
for this is parallel to the unit intercept 
line BC, and by the line through jc 
parallel to axis a. The two planes thus drawn have common points at and N ; 
hence, the line joining N and is the direction of the intersection and therefore of 
the required edge, which may bo drawn parallel to it. 

To find the direction of the edges pr' and the opposite r'o', which are parallel to 
each other because they belong to the same zone, we draw linos through A and B 
parallel to the vertical axis c to rejjresent the plane p=(110) ; to represent r' = (201) 
we join A and the lower 2c, as the intercepts of the latter on axes a and c are 1 and 
- 2 respectively, and through 2c draw MM' parallel to the symmetry axis 6, as r' is 
parallel to that axis. Then AM is the required intersection of p =(110) and r' =(201), 
while AM' is the intersection of p-=(H0) with the same r' face, M' being at the inter- 
section of the line parallel to axis b with a vertical line dropped from B'. 

Finally, we have to find the intersection of p'" and the lower q. The indices of 
the former are (130) and the intercepts on axes a and 6 consequently 3 and 1 respec- 
tively, or more conveniently 1 and 1/3. We join, therefore, A and 1/S5 to represent 
the plane p'", also dropping a line from each of these intercepts parallel to the vertical 
axis c. To represent g=(0lT), the g-face in question, we join B and C', and through 
0' draw a line KC' parallel to the axis a, as the g-faces are parallel to this axis. Then 
KL, joining the points of intersection K and L with the two vertical lines from A and 
1/36, is the direction of the edge gp'" required. A similar construction for the com- 
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plementftry edge on the other side of the figure oompletee the construction^ for the few 
small remaining edges are determined automatically! it being only necessary to join 
up the ends of those now constructed, in the few places where gaps have been left. 

Triclinio Axes. — Here we C 

have lastly the most general T 

case, where all three axes are 
mutually inclined at angles 
other than 90°. The angle 
between the axes h and c is a, 
that between a and c is and 
that between a and b is y. The 
construction is similar in prin- 
ciple to that for monoclinic 
axes, only carried out for two 
of the three instead of for one, 
the third axis remaining verti- 
cal ; that is, the system of axes 
is arranged so that one of them 
is vertical, when it becomes 
only necessary to find the in- 
clination of the other two to it 
and to each other. 

We start, as always, with the 
cubic axes, drawn from the templet. 

358, which represent the construction 
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FlO 357.— ConHtriK’tion of 'rrlrliiiic Axes of 
Copper Siilphat-e. 

They are AOA', BOB', COC' in Figs. 357 and 
of the axes of two typical triclinic crystals, those 
of copper sulphate and of methyl 
triphenylpyrrholone. Their half- 
lengths OA, OB, and OC are most 
conveniently expressed in milli- 
metres and decimals of sucli, for 
the i)urpo8C8 of the following simple 
calculations, as in the case of the 
calculation for the inclined axis of 
the monoclinic system. 

Along OA we take the length 
OK such that 


OK=:OA.co8 C, 

where C is the angle between the 
pinakoidal faces (100) and (OlO) ; 
and along OB we take the length 
OL, such that 

OL = OB.sin C. 

The lines KD and LD are then 
drawn parallel to the cubic axes b 
and a respectively, intersecting at 
D, and the diagonal DO of the 
parallelogram is also drawn and produced to a:i equal length beyond 0, that is 
toD'. 

This diagonal, and the vertical axis c, form the projection of the pinakoidal plane 
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( 100), and the diagonal OD itself is the projection of a line of unit length in that plane* 
We next use this diagonal as a base from which to construct the real triclinic axis 
6, by taking account further of the inclination a of the axes b and c (which are parallel 
to the edges of intersection of the pinakoid jlOO} in question with the other two 
pinakoids {010} and [001 1 ), that is, of the inclination to the vertical direction of that 
edge of the pinakoid (100) which is formed by its intersection with the basal pinakoid 
(001). To effect this we take a length OM along either OD or OD', according as the 
acute angle a between the axes b and c is to the right or to the left (referring to the 
2 upper quadrants), and such that 

OM - - OD . sill a ; 

and along the vertical axis the length ON, such that 

ON = 00 . cos a, 

whore a represents the acute angle between the axes b and c. 

We could equally well let a represent the conventional angle, even though it be 
obtuse ; but in this latter case, while OM would bo unaffected, and would always be 
measured along OD', because sin (180° ~ a) = sin a, ON would have to be measured 
downwards, on the lower or negative part of the vortical axis, for eos (180° - a) = -cos 

а, and we are obliged to use the acute supplement in logarithmic calculation. This 
only produces the same geometrical result as before, however, for we simply construct 
06' (Fig. 357) instead of 06. It is simpler on the whole always to take the acute a 
and to measure the resulting OM along OI) or OD' in the two several cases. 

We then have the sides of another parallelogram the diagonal of which is the axis 

б, by drawing the lines N6 and M6 parallel to OD and the vertitJal axis. The point of 
their intersection is the termination of the axis 6, and this gives its real length also, 
as the 6>axis is taken as unity even in the tricUnic system. 

Having thus constructed the vertical axis c and the right-anddeft axLs 6, it only 
remains to construct the front -and- back axis a by the method used in the case of a 
monoclinic crystal, for the i)lane (010) alone need now be considered, its edges being 
parallel to the vortical axis and to the axis a in question. The crystal is so disposed 
that the position of this brachy-pinakoid b— {OlOj in space is relatively the same as in 
the monoclinic and rhombic systems, as will be obvious from the fact that the two 
6-pole8 are also shown in the stereographic projection at the extremities of the 
horizontal diameters (Figs. 48, Chapter VI., and 228 in Chapter XIX.). 

We take, therefore, OP along OC and OQ along OA', such that 

OP = OC.cos i9, 

and OQ = OA' . sin /9, ^ 

whore /i is the acute angle between the axes a and c. Througli P and Q, the lines 
PA'" and QA"' are to bo drawn parallel to the cubic axis AA' and to the vertical axis 
respectively. Then the diagonal A'"0 is to be drawn and produ(’ed equally on the 
other side of 0 to A". The line A"A'" is then the projection of the axis a, of unit 
length, however, as if it were equal to 6. 

It only now remains to give to the axis a thus constructed, and to the vertical axis 
c, their true lengths corresponding to the axial ratio, « : 1 : o, for the particular crystal- 
line substance under consideration. • 

In Fig. 357 the axes drawn are those for the typical tiiclinic sub- 
stance described and practically worked through in Chapter XIX., copper 
sulphate, the axial ratio for which is : 


a:6:c=0*e5715;l : 0-5575. 
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The axial angles are : 

0=82*^ 16', j8 = 107® 26', y = 102^ 40'. 

The value of a being less than 90®, the upper acute angle between 
the axes h and c is thus to the right (compare Fig. 39, page 71, 
Chapter V.), and consequently CM is taken along CD and not along 
CD', whidi latter is perhaps more commonly the case with triclinic 
crystals. 

In order to make this commoner case equally plain, Fig. 358 is added, 
representing the construction of the axes of methyl triphenylpyrrholone, a 
substance goniometrically investigated by the author, and the crystals of 
which form a particularly perfect examjde of triclinic symmetry, all tlie 
primary forms being developed, and at quite typical angles, althougli the 
substance was not suitable for the juactical work recommended in 
Chapter XIX. on account of the difficulty and ex])ense attending its 
preparation. A typical crystal of tlie substance is represented in Fig. 47 
(page 98) and its stereographic projection in Fig. 48. Its axial ratio is : 

a:b: c=0*9059 : 1 : 0-8695, 

and its axial angles arc : 

a -100® 8', /S-93® 57', y = 109® 34'. 

It must be remembered that the angles conventionally (juot(Ml as the 
axial angles, and which, as here, arc all three more commonly obtuse, 
are the following : a is the upper-right angle between the axes b and c, 
p is the upper-front angle between the axes a and c, and y is the right- 
front angle between the axes a and h. This will be clear from Fig. 39, 
Chapter V. Sometimes the acute angles, the supplements of these, are 
given, but in such a case a statement ought to be made definitely 
specifying the angles referred to. Occasionally, as in the literature 
concerning copper sulphate, hopeless confusion has arisen owing to one 
or two out of the three axial angles having been given correctly, but 
the others or other having been expressed by their supplements, without 
any explanatory statement, and a full practical reinvestigation has alone 
been able to put the case straight. Hence, one cannot insist too strongly 
on the necessity for either following the convention, or for definitely 
specifying to which particular angles a, j8, and y refer ; in fact it is safest 
to do both. 

In the case of methyl triphenylpyrrholone, the value of a being 
greater than 90® the supidementary upper acute angle lies to the left, 
and so OM is measured along OD', and not along 01) as was the case 
with copper sulphate. 

The act Jill calculations in the two cases were as follows : 

The cubic axes in the original drawings, from which Figs. 357 and 358 are repro- 
duced half -size, were of the lengths : 

OA = 16 millimetres, OB =42 mm., and OC=44*5 mm. 
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For Methyl Triphenylpyrrholone. 

C== Angle (100) : (0i0)=69‘’ 19' 

Acute a = 79® 62' 

Acute ^9= 86® 3' 

Log. OA M7609 
Log. cos C T-64802 

Log. OK 0-72411 OK =5-3 mm. 

Ix)g. OB 1-62325 
Log. sin C 1-97107 

Log. OL 1-59432 OL = 39-3 mm. 

0D'=--341 mm. 

Log. OD' L53276 
Log. sin a 1-99317 

Log. OM 1-62592 OM = 33-6 mm. 

Log. 00 1-64836 

Log. cos a 1-24536 


For Copper Sulphate. 
C=(100):(0T0) = 79® 6' 

Acute a = 82® 16' 

Acute ^ = 72® 34' 

Log. OA 1-17609 
Log. cos C 1-27668 

lx)g. OK 0-45277 OK = 2-8 mm. 

Log. OB 1-62325 
Log. sin C 1-99209 


Log. OL 1-61534 OL=41-2 mm. 

OD=39-0 mm. 

Log. OD 1-59106 
Log. sin a 1-99603 


Log. OM 1 -68709 OM = 38-6 mm. 

Log. OC 2*64836 
Log. cos a 1-12892 


Log. ON 0-89372 ON = 7-8 mm. 

Log. OC 1-64836 
Log. cos fi 2-83813 

Log. OP 0-48649 OP = 3-1 mm. 

Log. OA' 1 17609 
Log. sin /3 T-99897 


I^g. ON 0-77728 ON =6-0 mm. 

Log. OC 1-64836 
Log. cos /3 1-47654 

Log. OP 1-12490 OP = 13-3 mm. 

Log. OA' 1-17609 
Log. sin ^ 1-97958 


T^g. OQ 1-17506 OQ = 14-9 mm. Log. OQ 1-15567 OQ = 14-3 mm. 

These values thus calculated were all marked off on the tw<) drawings, the parallels 
and diagonals drawn, and then finally the proper lengths given to the axes a and c by 
multiplying the length of A"0 and OC by the values of the a and c axial ratios. 
Those proper lengths are aO and a'O in the case of the a-axis, and cO and c'O in the 
case of the c-axis. The b semi -axes 06 and 06' are already of their correct unit length. 


We shall next proceed to employ the triclinic axes of copper sulphate, 
as just drawn in Fig. 357, for the drawing of the crystal of that s^lt which 
forms the subject of Chapter XIX, In so doing the process of drawing 
triclinic crystals in general will be well illustrated. 

Copper Sulphate. — The construction for the particular crystal con- 
sidered in Chapter XIX., and which is typical of the greater number of 
the dozen crystals measured during the author^s reinvestigation of copper 
sulphate, is shown in Fig. 359. Fig. 227 in Chapter XIX. (page 283) is 
a reproduction of the finished outline of Fig. 359, and with the faces 
marked with their form letters, • 

t 

The prism edges are first drawn, parallel to the vertical axis. To get their posi- 
tions, a section of the prism is made to represent the faces of p= {110} and p'= {110}, 
by joining with thin linos the ends A, B, A', B', of the a and 6 axes. Then the traces 
of the somewhat narrow a-faces are put in the section, beginning, say, with the front 
one» parallel to the 6-axis and of the observed size (that is, at such a distance from 
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Mie centre as makes the section line of the a-faee have about the right length relative 
to those of the |7-faces on each side of it) ; next the back a>face is similarly inserted 
into the section, and the 6-edges may also be introduced in like manner parallel 
to the o-axis, and so as to have about the right relative length. Then the pair of 
faces of p"= {130[ are to be provided for in the section, parallel to the lines joining 
the intercepts 2a and 6, and of the proper observed relative size. Lines are then 
drawn parallel to the vertical axis to represent the prismatic edges, at present of in- 
determinate length, through all the comera of the section thus constructed. 

Among the end-faces the two parallel o-faces are so predominantly developed, 
that it is simplest to assume at first that no other end-face is present, and to construct 
the o-faces accordingly. The outline of each of these faces will be seen in thin linos 
in the drawing. The zonal arrangement of the crystal, as clearly indicated by the 
stereographic projection. Fig. 228 of Chapter XIX., will help us greatly, and we see at 
once that the pair of po edges (for lettering of 
faces see Fig. 227, page 283, Chapter XIX., in 
which the construction lines are left out) must 
be parallel to the edges pt and to, for the faces 
p, o, and t all belong to one and the same zone. 

We need only find by construction, therefore, 
the direction of any one of these edges, and 
that between p = (110) and f— (021) will be a 
convenient one to choose. The p-face may be 
represented by the lino AB, joining axes a and 6, 
and by lines through A and B parallel to the 
vertical axis. The plane / =(021) is r<*presente,d 
by joining 2c and B and drawing a line through 
2c parallel to axis a. This cuts the vertical 
line erected from A at the point P, and as the 
point B is also common to the two {)lancs BP is 
the direction of their intersection. The edges 
pt, to, and op will thus be parallel to BP, The 
direction of the last edge may easily be found 
in confirmation directly as follows: Join A', B 
and C to represent the plane o=(lIl), and draw 
a line through the centre O parallel to AB to 
represent p = (IlO), this cuts A'B at Q, and C 
being common to the two planes CQ is the 
direction of intersection of the p- and o-planes. It will be observed that CQ and BP 
are parallel, as they should be from the zonal relationships referred to, proving the 
parallelism of the edges po and pt, and consequently also of t(j. 

The edges ao, aq, and qo are all parallel to the line joining the axes 6 and c at 
unit intercepts, that is, to BC ; for the forms a, q, o all belong to the same zone. 
Similarly, the edge ac between the macro -pinakoidal a-faoe and the very small basal- 
pinakoidal c-face, is parallel to the axis 6 from its very nature, the edge ac having 
been chosen as 6-axis. Again, the edges bt, tq, qc and cq' are all parallel to the axis a, 
for t, q, and q^ all belong to the pinakoidal zone [6c], the possible edge between c and 
6, in this case modified by t, q, and q\ having been chosen in the first instance as the 
a-axia. • 

The direciions of the edges p'q' are next to be found. To represent p' =(110) we 
draw lines parallel to axis c through B' and A, and to represent 5r' = (0Jl) we draw a 
line joining B" and C, and through C a line parallel to axis a ; this intersects the 
vertical from A at M, and IV being common to the two planes B'M is the direction of 
their intersection, and the edge p'q' is parallel thereto. 

Similarly, we find the direction of the edge p"<' by finding the intersection of the 
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two planes and = (021), For p" we join 2a and B', and draw a line through 

2a parallel to axis c, and for t* we join W to 2c, and draw a line through 2c parallel to 
axis a ; this cuts the vertical from 2a at P', and B' being again common to the two 
planes B'P' is their intersection and the edge is to be drawn parallel thereto. 

The intersection of p and s' is also required, as the direction of the edges ps'. It 
is readily obtained by drawing a jdane to represent j?' — (121), that is, joining the 
intercepts 2a, 2c below, and B, and by dropping a line parallel to axis c from A, the 
line AB representing the prism p - (110); where this vertical cuts tht) line 2a : 2c 
at N is a point on the intersection, and B is common to the two planes. Hence BN 
is the intersection required, and the edges s'p are parallel thereto, as are also the 
opposite edges s'g' of the two s' faces. 

It will be obvious that the edges bs' arc ])arallel to the line KL, for K and L are 
two points on the intersection of the two xdanes 6 = (010) and s' = (121). Or we might 
have taken the line 2a ; 2c itself as the direction of the intersection, for KL is x>arallel 
to it. The edge p"s is parallel to the line joining B' and 2a. 

The only other direction required for the drawing of the whole crystal is that of 
the edges p"o, which is clearly AT ; for o=(lIl) is represented by joining B', C', and 
A, and p" by joining B' to 2a, then drawing a i)arallel to the latter line from A, 
cutting axis b at R, and another line RT parallel to the vertical axis from R. T is a 
point of intersection and A is common, hence AT is the line of intersection of the two 
planes. 

In drawing a crystal of this kind, where the end-faces are developed 
to very different extents, and each face constitutes along with its 
parallel fellow at the other end a separate form, the chief difficulty is 
to give the various faces their observed relative dimensions. In this 
particular case, where the o-faces so largely predominate that it is most 
convenient to draw them in at first as the only end-faces, one proceeds, 
after having settled, as has now been done, the directions of all other 
edges on the crystal, to rejdace such of the edges between o and pina- 
koidal or prism forms as are modified on the actual crystal, by the 
smaller end-faces, beginning conveniently with the upper $-face and then 
following on with the <, q, c, q', t\ and s' faces, after which the lower faces 
of these forms can be similarly proceeded with. 

After having completed the drawing of a crystal, especially of a 
somewhat difficult triclinic one such as that of copper sulphate, the 
drawing should be carefully examined alongside the stereographic pro- 
jection (Fig. 228, page 283, Chapter XIX. in this case), in order 1;0 verify 
that those faces belonging to one and the same zone, whenever they 
touch, are bounded by edges parallel to one another and to the zone 
axis. Such an inspection gives confidence that the drawing has been 
accurately carried out. 

Another drawing (already referred to) of a triclinic crystal, of the sub- 
stance methyl triphenylpyrrholone, of a more general and easier type, with 
the faces more evenly developed, is given in Fig^ 47, page 98, Chapter VI. 
(without construction lines, which have been erased for the sake of clear- 
ness), alongside its stereographic projection, Fig. 48, and this drawing 
can also readily be examined in the sense just indicated. The relations of 
the three primary pinakoids a, b, and c are here of the usual character, 
the goniometrical angles ah, he, and ac being all less than 90®, whereas 
in the case of copper sulphate the angle he was just over 90®, The pro- 
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oedure for the drawing of the crystal is practically the same in both cases^ 
however, the axes being first drawn as in Figs. 357 and 358, and then the 
various faces inserted from the knowledge either directly of their intercepts 
or after determinations of their intersections with each other, as in the case 
of the copper sulphate crystal now worked out in detail. 

The drawing of all the various types of crystals has now been dis- 
cussed, and from the experience of the general principles of the construction 
gained with the typical cases considered, it should be possible to carry out 
any crystal drawing without difficulty. The case of twin crystals will be 
specially considered in the chapter (XXVIII.) relating to twinning. 

The great value of the stereographic projection has again been 
abundantly emphasised in this chapter, and its importance as an aid to 
crystal drawing, so strongly urged by Penfield, been rendered very 
obvious. It has been shown, indeed, that in many cases the use of it 
renders the general method of intersections unnecessary, but it is well, 
all the same, that the latter should be thoroughly understood, and the 
applications of it in this chapter must have brought out very clearly, 
and fixed them indelibly on the memory, the fundamental relations of 
axes, intercepts, indices, and crystal elements, in crystals of the various 
typos of symmetry. 

A mode of drawing crystals in tliis now universally employed clino- 
graphic projection (or parallel-perspective, as it is often called) without 
having first to construct the crystal axes, from a gnomonic projection 
with the intermediate aid of an orthogonal projection, will bo described 
in Chapter XXVII. after the description of the gnomonic projection. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


GONIOMETRY AT TEMPERATURES HIGHER AND LOWER THAN ORDINARY 

The effect of change of temperature on crystals is to bring about a 
homogeneous deformation, not permanent in the sense used in Chapter 
XXIX. in connection with the movement along glide-planes, but only 
persisting as long as the temperature remains constant at the new level. 
It will be clearly apparent that change of temperature must affect the 
forces which hold the structural units together, so that not only the 
exterior shape of a crystal but also the homogeneous internal arrangement 
of the structural units (to be dealt with in Part II.) — be they considered 
as the chemical atoms, molecules or groups of molecules, or Sohnekian 
points representing them — must be a function of the temperature. This 
homogeneous deformation is of such a nature, however, that the symmetry 
of the crystal, the mutual relations of the forms it dis])Iays, and the law 
of rational indices which connec.ts them, are all quite independent of it. 
In the most general case of a triclinic crystal the dilatation induced by 
change of temperature varies with the direction within the crystal, and 
there may even be contraction along certain directions while expansion 
occurs along others. The net effect, however, is usually for an increase 
of volume to accompany rise of temperature and a diminution in bulk 
to follow cooling. The exact laws which have been found to govern the 
dilatation of crystals belonging to the various systems of symmetry will 
be discussed in a subsequent chapter (LVL), but it will be obvious that 
they will in general lead to alteration of the crystal angles, and we must 
therefore be provided in the laboratory with a means of measuring such 
changes of angular magnitude in order to complete our goniometrical 
study of a crystallised substance. They are always relatively very 
small within the limits of the temperature intervals corresponding to 
the lives of crystals, that is, within which the crystals may be preserved 
intact as solid chemical substances, without any trace of fusion, volatiliza- 
tion, or chemical decomposition. The angular changes have never yet 
been found to exceed a very few minutes of arc. 

For the measurement of crystal angles at temperatures higher than 
the ordinary it is necessary to employ a goniometer constructed on a 
somewhat larger scale than the excellent instruments for ordinary tempera- 
ture work described in Chapter III. For although sometimes, as in the 
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case of gypsum (selenite), the changes brought about in the crystal angles 
by a rise of temperature of 1(X)® 0. amount to four or five minutes, such 
cases are exceptional and the changes rarely reach a single minute, and 
often indeed only amount to a few seconds. Hence the goniometer 
which is employed must read to seconds. The No. 2a Fuess goniometer 
and the similar Troughton and Simms horizontal - circle goniometer 
described !n Chapter HI. read to half minutes, a fineness which is quite 
adequate for measurements at the ordinary temperature, the readings 
being usually only required to the nearest whole minute. For the perfec- 
tion of formation of the crystal faces is only very rarely indeed of higher 
degree than to permit those angles which are of c(|uai value as regards 
the symmetry to agree among themselves to within one or two minutes, 
and the crystallographer considers liimself fortunate when lie obtains 
crystals exhibiting tliis perfection of facial jilaneness. Hence a larger 
instrument reading to seconds is not only of no more use in ordinary 
crystal measurements than tlie two excellent goniometers referred to, 
but is positively a drawbar-k, as it must of necessity be larger in order 
to include a larger and more finely divided circle, and therefore heavier, 
less handy, and more tiring to manipulate, besides absorliing more time 
in an equal number of measurements. But for work at higher tempera- 
tures up to 200” C. Fuess constructs an admirable larger goniometer, 
No. la, which is also an cx(*eIJ(mt instrument for the measurement of 
refractive indices by the method of the 60” ])rism to be described later 
in Chapter XLYI. It is shown in Fig. 360 on the scale of one-sixth its 
size, and a sec'tion of its axial system is added in Fig. 361. 

The fixed outer cylinder a, in which the axes of the rotatahlo circle and the adjust- 
able <;rystal holder successively rotate, is rigidly supported by a strong tripod 6 
furnished with levelling Hcrews. Its boring is cylindrical in its central part but 
conical above and below, in order to support the circle axis c within it. The circh? in 
this instrument is a simplo uncovered cinnilar plate d, adequately stout to resist 
deformation, and carried at tlie head of the axis r, which is capable of rotation in the 
cylinder a by means of the largo milled head c or the ring / carried rigidly below it, 
which is added for the greater convenience of rotation by the hand. The circle may 
be clamped to the outer fixed cylinder and tripod by means of the screw g, and finely 
adjusted by an adjacent screw k at right angles to g in a manner which will be clear 
from the figure. The axis c is liollow within, with a boring cylindrical for its greater 
part, but conical at the top, and witliin it there rotates a second axis i shaped to fit 
the boring and capable of being rotated from its lower termination by the milled head 
y. This axis carries the crystal centring and adjusting apparatus, of like construction 
to that of the goniometer No. 2a but larger ; it is not carried directly by », but by a 
solid steel cylindrical innermost axis k having a screw thread out on its lower portion, so 
that it may be raised or lowered by means of the milled head I of a flanged driving-nut, 
in order to bring the crystal ca^ed at the head of the adjusting apparatus to the exact 
level of the common optic axis of the teleseojje and collimator, the steel axis being 
keyed to prevent rotation otherwise than along with i. This latter axis t can be 
clamped to the circle axis by the screw m, and finely adjusted to the circle by means 
of the adjacent fine adjustment screw n at right angles to m. 

The collimator and telescope are supported similarly and indejicndently about the 
exterior of the fixed outer axis a, in ‘such a manner that both are free to move round 
the circle and to be fixed and finely adjusted in any desired position with respect either 
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to each other or to the circle. Indeed the two optical tubes o and p are similar in all 
respects, so that either may be used at will as collimator or as telescope, an eyepiece q 
or a signal-slit r being inserted accordingly at the outer end of the tube, the objectives 
s at the inner ends being alike. In Fig. 360 the right optical tube is shown arranged 
as telescope, and the left as collimator, to which latter the lengthening illumination 
tube t is also attached. Each optical tube is supported on a stout column u arising from 
the end of an arm v or w radiating from and solid with a stout ring surrounding the 
fixed axis a, the arm being continued on the other side into a counterpoise x or y. 



Fig. ;u >(). — \a Fuess Goniometer. 


Each arm carries beneath it a fixing and a fine adjustment screw, in order that either 
or both of the optical tubes may be adjusted to any desired position about the circle 
and fixed there. The signals and eyepieces are similar, to those of the No. 2a model, 
and are arranged to fit in automatic adjustment by means of the notched tightening 
collar s, which gears with a little V-shaped projection carried by a coll4r on the signal 
or eyepiece ; a rack and pinion movement, manipulated by the milled head a, is 
pro'rided, which enables the last refinement of focus to be attained. If it be desired 
to employ polarised light, as is essential in refractive index determinations, a Niool 
prism jS may be attached in front of the eyepiece, the prism being provided with a 
finely divided circle 7 . A pair of such Nicol prisms are provided, corresponding to 
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the duplicate eyepieces, to meet the eventuality of one being required on each optical 
tube. Two much larger Nicol prisms, mounted on circles of considerable size, reading 
on silver arcs with the aid of a vernier in each case to single minutes, are also provided 
for attachment in front of the objectives of the two optical tubes, for use in certain 
optical observations to be described later, for which such a position of the polariser 
or analyser is preferable. A Babinet compensator (see Fig. 836, Chapter LII.) can also 
be attached in front of one of these large Nicols. 

The oirclf is divided on its silver annulus (inlaid nearly flush with the surface of the 
circle plate) directly to every 10', and is read by two micrometer microscopes 5c, one 
of which is carried by each of the optical tubes, near the objective, in a manner which 
will be clear from Fig. 360. The objective part of each microscope 5 is fitted below 
the objective end of the telescope, and terminates below in an oblique diaphragm with 
central aperture, enamelled white in order to reflect diffused liglit on to the graduations 
of the circle, the silver annulus bearing them on its horizontal surface being immedi- 
ately below the aperture. Above the telesco]>r tube and immediately over the tube 5 
a micrometer f is fitted, the drum of wliich is 
divided into 60 X)art8 ; as one revolution corrci 
sponds to the movement of the parallel pair of 
spider-lines from the position in which one 
graduation of the circle is set symmetrically 
between them until the next graduation is simi- 
larly set, each division of the drum corresiwnds 
to ten seconds, and the tenths of a division, 
corresponding to one second, can bo estimated. 

The very low power oyeiiiece c is not arranged 
vertically over the objective tube of the micro- 
scope as usual, but is inclined so as to bring it 
more conveniently near the observer's eye, just 
above the oyeinoco of the telescoijc, the rays from 
the objective being directed into it by means of 
a totally reflecting prism 77 . 

On the author’s instrument a small tubular 
electric glow-lamp is fixed opposite the inclined 

white diaphragm at the bottom of 6 , and a . — Section of AxIaJ System of 

. . ^ L 11 la- Goniometer, 

switch for it is fitted on the mahogany basal 

plinth on which the instrument stands, over which fits a glass protective shade 
covering the whole instrument when not in use. The light can thus be switched 
on momentarily for the reading of the circle, and extinguished immediately after- 
wards foj^tho observation of the signal-image reflected from the crystal face or 
refracted through the prism, according as crystal angles or refractive indices are being 
measured. These arrangements will be clear from Fig. 363, which represents the 
No. \a goniometer in actual use by tho author for liighcr temperature measurements. 

An additional lens d is provided, to be fitted before the objective of the optical 
tube used as telescope, in a manner which permits of its being instantly swung in or 
out of position, to convert the telescoiic into a low power microscope for the observation 
and adjustment of tho crystal, as in the No. 2a model. 

The crystal-adjusting and centring apparatus, lettered respectively X and is 
similar to that provided withWo. 2a, but larger. 

The heatitg apparatus for bringing tho crystal to tho required temperature is 
shown in partial section in Fig. 362 (in elevation above and in plan below), and in 
position in Fig. 363. It consists of a spherical double-walled air-bath of copper 
a, continued at opposite sides into horizontal cylinders a\ along tho interior of each 
of which runs a stout copper rod 6, terminating at the inner end in a shallow copper 
cup c concentric with the walls of tho bath, and at the outer end projecting free 
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The crystal holder is a special feature. There fits first into the socket at the top 
of the crystal-adjusting and centring apparatus the peg of a second and more widely 
socketted fitting I, into which fits the crystal holder proper k. The tubular stem 
of the latter is of metal in its lower half but of glass in its upper half, in order to 
prevent conduction of heat from the crystal; the latter would otherwise never 
quite attain the temperature of the bath as indicated by the thermometers, the bulbs 
qH of which are brought quite close to the crystal on each side. The glass part is of 
narrow glass tubing, which is blown out into a bulb just above the level of entry into 
the interior of the bath ; it is again expanded at its upper termination into a shallow 
cup r, in which rests a slightly larger metallic button a, spherically shaped below with 
the same radius of curvature as the cup, so as to be capable of adjustment in the cup 
in any direction. The button carries above a miniature adjustable vice / for gripping 
the crystal, either direcjtly or with the intervention of a litth*. (srystal holder which 
one can make for oneself out of stout platinum foil to suit the particular crystal and 
which can be hold in the vice, one jaw of which is fixed to the button while the other 
is only pinned to the button and can bo adjusted with reference to the fixed jaw by 
means of a screw, so as to grip anything inserted between. The button and all that 
it carries is kept pressed down on its cux> by means of a spiral spring attached to the 
button below its centre, and which y)asscs down through the glass tube and its metallic 
continuation in a stretched condition to a hook screwing in a nut which forms the 
lower termination of the tube and which has the same diameter as the outside of the 
tube, so that it forms no impediment to the fitting of the latter in the socket. The 
whole holder, removed from its socket, is shown lying on the circle plate in Fig. 363. 
After its insertion in the sotskot this special holder can be clamped there by a side screw 
manixmlated by a key suxiplied for the purpose, and which also fits and manipulates 
the screw of the crystal-holding vice. This key is shown, leaning against the tripod 
of the right pedestal of the heating apparatus, in Fig. 363. It is obviously impos- 
sible to use any form of wax for attaching the crystal, as it would molt when the 
temperature was raised. Each jaw of the vice is X)iercod by a number of vertical 
holes for the receiitioii of a little hard-metal pin, which may Ik) fixed in the moat 
convenient of the holes to enable the crystal to bo grix)ped between the two upright 
pins, the screw manii)ulated by the key regulating the tightness of the grip. If, 
however, the 8hai>o of the crystal does not lend itself to being held in this manner 
during the measurements, the platinum foil holder already mentioned may be used and 
the pins discarded. A number of such little pincettes of strong platinum foil should 
be kept i-eady, of different sizes to suit different crystals ; the two prongs of the pin- 
cette can be bent in any way which is desirable for the better griiqhng of the crystal, 
and the lower part of the holder, wliere the platinum strip has been bent on itself at 
its centre so as to form the pincette, is to be hold directly between the jaws of the vice. 

For convenience of inserting this special glass-stemmed crystal holder in the 
socket fitting, which replaces the ordinary crystal holder, when the bath is in position, 
a pair of spring tongs are provided, shaped at their ends so as to grip the button-head 
of the holder while avoiding the glass cup. They are shown in Fig. 363 leaning 
against the right-front foot of the goniometer tripod. The aperture at the base of 
the air-bath should first be closed by a little slate washer v, shown resting on the 
mahogany base, in front to the left, in Fig. 363 ; it is shaped below to the curvature 
of the bath and has a central hole of the right size to permit the glass stem but not 
the bulb to pass freely ; it is placed loosely inside the ba^i before lowering the holder 
into position with the tongs. During rotation of the goniometer circle together with 
the holder and its crystal any play of the stem due to slight imperfection of centring 
is still permitted by the loose slate annulus, whilst the bath is at the same time 
effectively closed. 

When the crystal has been mounted on the holder and the latter is 
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ready for being placed in the bath for the measurements, the bath itself 
is first adjusted on the stirrups of its two supporting columns at the 
height which brings the windows opposite the optical tubes, that is, so 
that the horizontal axis of the bath and its cylindrical prolongations 
and the optical axis of the collimator and telescope (arranged in the 
same straight line for direct vision of the signal) intersect each other at 
approximately right angles, and so that the point of intersection also 
lies on the vertical axis of rotation of the goniometer, wliich latter axis 
then passes through the centre of the basal and upper apertures of the 
bath. The centre of the socket for the crystal holder should then be 
properly centred, so as to remain apparently immovable on rotation 
of the circle and all that it carries, when regarded from above through 
the upper opening of the sphere, the slate annulus being absent during 
this centring. The final adjustment of the batli is at once attained 
after this by making the socket occuj)y the centre of the lower aperture 
of the bath, as seen from above. The annulus is then placed in position 
in the bath, and the crystal holder inserted through it into the socket 
with the aid of the tongs, and gently clamped by the screw. 

The crystal should obviously have been mounted, either between the 
two pins of the vice or in one of the platinum pincettes held in the vice, 
so that the zone of faces the mutual inclinations of which are to be 
measured, or the two faces which form the prism the angle and refractive 
minimum deviation of which are to be determined, will be approximately 
adjusted parallel to the goniometer axis when the holder is fixed in its 
socket. The goniometer observing lamp is now switched on and the images 
of the collimator signal reviewed in the telescope. Further adjustment 
will in general be required, and this is done by gently pressing down 
that side of the adjusting button in its glass (uij) whicdi experience shows 
causes the signal-image under observation to come towards the centre of 
the field, with the end of the rod-shaped key for the vice and socket 
screws, this key being just conveniently shaped and long enough for the 
purpose. The image from the next face should then be observed, and if 
any adjustment be required it must be done by presvsing down that side 
of the button which is both about 45° from the side formerly depressed 
and which causes this second image in question also to come to the centre ; 
if the pressure be properly directed the first adjusted face will then only 
move in its own plane and its image will consequently not be put out 
of adjustment again. Of course adjustment by hand in this way, by 
pressure on the button with the key-end, will not be perfect on the first 
attempt, but only one or two approximations ought to be necessary 
in order to adjust almost perfectly the edge between the two crystal 
faces and their whole zone, without having recourse to the adjusting 
segments of the goniom^er until the last moment, when a mere touch 
of one or both of them will perfect the adjustment. Any considerable 
use of the segments is very inconvenient, as it renders the glass stem of 
the special crystal holder oblique and puts the crystal seriously out of 
centring, so that it may not remain visible through the windows on 
rotation ; for this crystal holder is necessarily much longer than the 
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normal crystal holder for the centring of which the movements are 
calculated. 

The stopper may now be inserted by means of its handle-knob x 
in the top of the air-bath, and the two thermometers placed in the two 
holes drilled for their passage through the stopper. These holes are lined 
with cloth or soft paper, to prevent contact of the glass stems of the 
thermometers with the metal. Care must be taken that tfee crystal 
has been so well centred that on rotation it does not touch the 
thermometer bulbs, which are arranged at its level, and as close as may 
be to the crystal, and the stopper itself must be rotated, if necessary, so 
that the bulbs are not in the way of the passage of the light rays between 
the collimator, crystal, and telescope. Presuming now that crystal angles 
are to be measured (refractive indices will be dealt with in Chapter XLVI.), 
the collimator should be fixed so that the light from it passes normally 
through the back window of the spherical bath, and the telescope should 
be directed at the side window which is inclined 55° from the front window 
parallel to the back one, so that the two optical tubes are inclined at 
about 125°, a very convenient angle for the observation of the signal - 
images reflected from the adjusted faces. (In the case of refractive index 
determinations the window at 40° on the other side is used as a rule, 
and this is the case actually sliown in Fig. 363, as it was the one which 
revealed the details of the goniometer to greatest advantage.) 

Before lighting up the Bunsen lamps the angle or angles to be 
measured at higher temperatures should first be measured at the ordinary 
temperature as recorded by the thermometers, both of which should 
have recently had their fixed points verified or corrected. The angle 
or angles will already be known to minutes, from the ordinary gonio- 
metrical investigation, but the measurements now require to be carried 
out to seconds. The last signal-image observed should be left adjusted 
to the vertical spider-line, in order that it may be observed from time 
to time during the heating operation, so as to verify t.hat there is no 
sudden disarrangement owing to cracking of the crystal or other dis- 
turbing cause. It should move steadily away from the 8])ider-line parallel 
to itself during the heating if all goes well. 

All being now ready for the determination, the two Bunsen ilmrners 
are lighted. The fan-shaped flat nozzles enable the flames to be checked 
down, by the pinchcocks on the caoutchouc gas-supply tubing, to narrow 
low strips of flame about an inch long, which should be adjusted exactly 
under the rods. This enables the heating to occur very slowly and 
deliberately. The author finds a “ Stott ” governor to be of considerable 
use in preventing sudden fluctuations of the gas supply ; it is inserted 
between the gas-supply tap and the burners. The supply tap is turned 
fully on, and the gas passes thence by a sh(5?t Icn^h of indiarubber 
tubing to the governor, thence another short length of tubftig delivers 
the gas to a second gas tap fitted with a long lever arm moving over 
a quadrant graduated in degrees, which enables the amount of gas 
delivered to the burners to be regulated to a nicety. From this fine 
adjustment tap a further short length of caoutchouc tubing conducts 
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to a metallic T-piece, where the gas divides and is conducted to the two 
burners, as shown in Fig. 363, by separate indiarubber tubes of equal 
narrow bore, each fitted with a screw pinchcock, as already mentioned, 
near the burner in order to obtain any necessary separate control of 
either flame, in case the thermometers are not found to indicate an equal 
rise of temperature on each side of the air-bath. The rise should be 
carefully .watched, and the flames regulated so that the temperature 
moves deliberately up to the required height, where it eventually attains 
constancy. With the aid of the governor it is easy to attain a constant 
temperature for a particular position of the lever arm of the tap on the 
graduated arc, and for an interval of time which is ample to enable the 
determination of the angles between the faces of a com})lete zone to be 
carried out in duplicate ; and also, as will subsequently bo shown, for 
a complete duplicate set of determinations of the minimum deviation by 
a 60° prism to be made for a numerous series of wave-lengths of light, 
as well as repeated measurements of the angle of the prism. The 
illuminating light for crystal angles or the angle of a prism is, of course, 
the ordinary white light of the goniometer lamj) ; but for refractive index 
determinations of minimum deviation the spectroscopic monochromatic 
illuminator is employed in the manner detailed in Chapter XLVI. 

As soon as constancy at the required^ temperature is attained, the 
steady movement of the signal -image having corresj)ondingly become 
arrested, the measurement or measurements of the crystal angles are 
carried out j ust as were those for the ordinary temperature. The measure- 
ments should be repeated, and if there he Jiny slight diflercnce a third 
set of readings should be taken in confirmation. When two series of 
identical readings have been obtained to within two or three seconds at 
most, the measurements may be accepted as representing the truth for 
this temperature, and as ])roving that the temperature indicated by the 
thermometers has actually been attained by the crystal. 

With this apparatus measurements of crystal angles (or refractive 
indices) can be very efficiently carried out for temperatures uj) to 200° C. 
Higher than this it is not advisable to go, as injury to this excellent, 
delicately accurate, and very costly goniometer might occur. 

Gooiometry at very High Temperatures. — A few of the more important 
angles of quartz and calcite have been measured by F. E. Wright^ at 
temperatures considerably higher than 2(X)° C., with the aid of a special 
accessory to a Goldschmidt two-circle goniometer (see next cha})ter, 
page 453). It is a kind of electric furnace, enabling temperatures up to 
about 1150° C. to be attained, and is shown in vertical section in Fig. 363a. 
The heating portion consists of two flat discs or cakes of alundun (fused 
bauxite, hydrated alumina) Cj, Cg, 7 cm. diameter and 5 mm. thick, one 
just above and one imm'8fliately below the crystal, and on the inner side 
(that near the crystal) of each of which a spiral of 1’75 mm. pitch is grooved 
out ; into this groove the heating platinum wire is wound and then 
covered with a layer of alundun cement and baked at 1200°-! 300° C. 
These discs are backed by magnesia powder M, and mounted in a 
^ Journ. Washington Acad. Sci,y 1913, 3, 396. 
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hollow cylindrical water jacket constructed in two parts, Aj, A 2 . The 
edges of the cakes are shielded from direct contact with the cold water 
jacket by asbestos packing, and asbestos is also freely used to shield the 
nearer parts of the goniometer from the hot furnace. An asbestos ring 
B, and segments of alundun a, are so arranged in the space between the 
upper and lower parts of the water jacket, at the level of the crystal I, as 
to permit of the ready observation of the latter. S is the intake for the 
circulating cold water, F is one of the entering furnace wires of platinum, 
and D is the support by which the furnace is attached to the goniometer. 

A current of 5 amperes at 110 volts is sent through the platinum wire 



for the })roduction of the high temperature limit of 1150® C., the actual 
temperature being determined by means of a thermO’Clement J, the 
thermal junction of which is in direct contact with the crystal : Tj, Tg 
are the wires from the thermo-element leading to the potentiometer- 
galvanometer. The crystal holder naturally requires to be of a special 
character for this high temperature work, and takes the form of a porcelain 
tube on the end of which platinum jaws are mounted, in which the crystal 
is gripped and adjusted before the furnace is fTuilt up. The porcelain 
tube also serves for the admission of the wires T^, Tg of the thernfo-element, 
which are enclosed in a couple of much finer porcelain tubes passing through 
the larger one. The adjustment of the crystal has to be carried out by 
hand, which imposes a considerable limitation on the measurements which 
are possible. 
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In the work on quartz and calcite the crystal was first measured at the 
ordinary temperature, as far as the limitations permitted; then the 
furnace was heated to a definite temperature, and the latter kept constant 
for a sufficient length of time to enable the crystal to be remeasured. 
This was repeated for each of the temperatures for which measurements 
were desired, up to 1150® C. Readings were made to quarter minutes 
of arc. At the higher temperatures the light from the furnace was so 
intense, even when screened as much as possible by a blue filter, that an 
electric arc was necessary for the illumination of the signal. 

In the case of quartz, from the position angles (polar distance and 
azimuth, see next chapter) measured, the angle between the unit rhombo- 
hedron faces {100} over the pole for the different temperatures was 
calculated, and its semi -values are given in the following table. The 
angle of which the values arc given is (100) : (111), the half of the angle 
rf' = (100) : (122), or in Bravais-Millcrian notation (1011) : (1011). 


Angle at 0'^^ 51® 47'-4 

„ 100° 51 46-4 

„ 200° 51 45*1 

„ 300° 51 43-8 


Angle at 400° C. 51° 42'-l 

5(X)° 51 39 ‘8 

„ 550° 51 380 

„ 575° 51 30 -7 


For an increase of temperature from 0® to 575° C., therefore, the 
angle (100) : (111) diminishes by 10' -7. ' 

At the temperature 575® the curve drawn to express these results, 
taking interfacial angles as ordinates and temperatures as abscissa), 
exhibits a marked discontinuity. This is probably due to the conversion 
of the ordinary form of quartz, which may be termed a-quartz, into a 
second variety which has been termed j3-quartz, an account of which will 
be found in Chapter LV. under the heading of pseudosymmetrical poly- 
symmetry. At the inversion temperature of 575® the signals reflected 
from both the rhombohedron and prism faces became wider and indistinct, 
and on regaining their sharpness had shifted their positions considerably. 
Up to this point the curve is of an ordinary exponential form, very similar 
to the curves re])rcsenting the total expansion, s})ecific volume, bi- 
refringence, and circular polarisation of quartz. 

Calcite was found to behave normally, affording a curve which is 
practiiiilly linear up to 600® C., beyond which, and completely at 700®, 
the crystal decom2)oses into carbon dioxide and ox)aque calcium oxide. 
The cleavage angle — that of the primary rhombohedron over its polar 
edges, (100) : (001), and which is 74® 56' at the ordinary temperature 
(74® 55' in the si)ecimen used in the experiments)— proved to be 75® 52' 
at 600® C., the angle thus changing for 600® rise of tem|ierature to the 
extent of practically a whole degree. 

Goniometry at very Low Temperatures. — Passing now to the measure- 
ment of crystal angles Jt temperatures lower than the ordinary, V. M. 
CroldschmMt ^ (Christiania) has carried out a series of measurements on 
crystals of sulphur, calcite, and quartz at the temperatures of solid carbon 
dioxide and liquid air, namely, at - 72® and - 175® C., with the aid of a 
special cooling bath fitted to the No. 2 Fuess goniometer. It is shown 
^ Zeitachr.fUr Kryst, 1912, 51, 1. 
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in Fig. 364 in vertical section. It consists of an open cylindrical vessel 
A, 81 mm. high and 56 mm. in diameter, within which a vertical tube B, 
12 mm. wide, penetrates (centrally from below, 
forming the chamber inside which the crystal 
holder is enclosed. At a height of 30 mm. 
above the base of the cooling chamber two 
mutually rectangular horizontal tubfes, Cj, C 2 , 
5 mm. wide, radiate from the inner tube and 
pass out through the walls of the outer bath. 
They are closed by plate-glass windows, and 
serve for the illumination of the crystal by the 
collimator and the observation of the latter’s 
signal by the telescope. The walls of all these 
tubes are very thin, in order to minimise the 
conduction of heat from outside. The tube B 
is closed above by a cork, through which i)as8es 
the thermo-element enclosed in a glass tube T, 
for with the thermal junction of the element 

ture Goniometry. arranged just abovc the crystal. The outside 

of the metal vessel A is surrounded by three successive isolation coats 
J, consisting respectively of ^ mm. of felt and paper, 2 mm. of cloth, 
and, outside all, 6 mm. of varnished paper. The chamber is closed by 
a thick felt cover, and is supported by the arm E of a rigid stand. Out- 
side the lower half, nearly up to the tubes C^, Cg, a cylindrical leaden 
dish-screen D is arranged, which serves as an outer bath of the very cold 
air which falls out of the tube B ; without it the lowest temperatures, 
about -- 175°, could not have been attained. 

A curious difficulty was experienced with the wax of the crystal 
holder, when liquid air was employed in the vessel A. It became so brittle 
that it fell to powder. The difficulty was overcome by mixing the wax 
with vaseline, and adding a protective outer layer of vaseline. For 
vaseline becomes hard but does not disintegrate under the influence of 
low temperature. 

In using the apparatus the vessel A was filled to the brim with either 
solid carbon dioxide mixed with alcohol, or with liquid air. A tAnpera- 
ture of -186° C. was obtained in the outer bath, and of - 175° at the 
crystal, when liquid air was used ; - 72° was the average temperature 
when the alcohol and carbon dioxide mixture was enqjloyed. 

The results for the rhombic crystals of sulphur were as under in the 
case of four principal angles : 



Angle. 


( 100 ): ( 110 ) 
(001) ; (Oil) 
( 111 ): ( 111 ) 
(113): (113) 


+ 20 C". 

— 72*. ^ 

- 175“. 

39® 7' 19" 

39® 8^35" 

30° 10' 68' 

62 17 18 

62 23 21 

62 29 50 

73 35 14 

73 39 32 

73 45 48 

90 19 39 

90 32 49 

90 45 41 
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The angular change in the case of the last angle is thus no less than 
+26' 2". 

The axial ratios a:b:c calculated for the three temperatures were as 
follows : 

a. b. c. 

For +20° 0-8133 : 1 : 1-9038 
-72° 0-8139.-1:1-9120 
- 175° 0-8151 : 1 : 1-9208 

Using Sir James Dewar’s values for the density at +17® and -176°, 
namely, 2 '0517 and 2 '0974, the toj)ic axial ratios have been calculated 
for the rhombic space-lattice cell dimensions and found to be : 

X : \li : a 

For +20° 1-7578 2-1012 4-1145 

-175° 1-7423 2-1375 4-1057 

Thus all three of the cell dimensions diminish as the temperature 
descends. 

The results for calcite were that the rhombohedron angle (100) : (010) 
at 20° for the particular crystal used was 74° 54' 52", while at - 180° it 
had become reduced to 74° 40' 36". 

In the case of quartz the rhombohedron angle (100) : (122) or (1011) : 
(1011) was 103° 33' 36" at +21°, and liaS increased to 103° 36' 12" at 
-166°. 

For all three substances the change of angle i)cr degree of temperature, 
decreased as the temperature fell. 

These experiments form the natural corollary to the higher teini)eraturo 
ones of Wright, and show that between the lowest and highest tempera- 
tures attained, -180° to +600° (1., the cleavage rhombohedron angle 
rr of calcite alters to the extent of one degree and a quarter, and the 
over- pole rhombohedron angle rr' of quartz by 24', between -166° and 
+ 575° C. Together the results give us a remarkably complete tempera- 
ture history of these two important minerals. 

Incidentally, Goldschmidt mentions a beautiful ex[)eriment met with 
during the investigation, concerning the crystallisation of carbon bi- 
sulphide CS 2 at the temperature of liquid air. If a little iodine be first 
dissolved in the liquid CSj, it is taken up into solid solution during the 
crystallisation of the carbon bisulphide, and renders the doubly refractive 
acicular crystals jdeochroic ; they ap]iear carmine red in light vibrating 
parallel to the length of the needles, but quite colourless in light 
vibrating perpendicularly to the prism length. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


TWO AND THREE CIRCLE GONIOMETERS, AND USE THEREWITH 
OF THE ONOMONIO PROJECTION 

The goniometer No. 2a of Puess and the similar Troughton and Simms 
instrument, described in Chapter III., are the best types of ordinary 
single-circle goniometers. They have been shown to be fully adequate 
for all the purposes of crystal measurement to single minutes of arc at 
the ordinary temperature, while the larger single-circle goniometer 
No. la of Puess, described •in the last chapter, is equally the best 
instrument yet constructed for similar measurements to seconds of arc 
at either the ordinary or higher temperatures, and is usually reserved 
(as regards crystal-angle measurement) for the higher temperature work, 
as the No. 2a is handier and its reading to half-minutes is all that is ever 
necessary for ordinary-temperature work. With their aid every zone on 
the crystal can bo measured through the whole 360°, and the measurements 
may be repeated without a break if desired, in order to verify that the 
readings are the same and that there has consequently been no move- 
ment of the crystal on its wax setting on the crystal holder. It is obviously 
necessary, however, from time to time, after the measurement of two or 
three or more adjacent zones, to re-set the crystal on the wax, in order to 
place a further number of zones conveniently for adjustment and measure- 
ment. The number of settings is not large, however, and can often be 
reduced to four or five at most when the general plan of the cjj^stal is 
known, as is the case during the measurement of all the crystals after the 
first, of the ten usually measured of a new substance. When full use is 
made of the range of motion of tlie segmental adjusting movements, a 
crystal possessing numerous zones may often be completely measured 
with three settings. Por the purposes of the most refined measurement, 
in the case of original investigation, the necessity for a few settings is as 
nothing compared with the accuracy, rigidity, and simplicity of such a 
goniometer, and particularly with the advantagifof being able to complete 
the whole 360° of each zone, and thus to verify the absence •of slipping 
on the part of the crystal by proving that the first and last readings, for 
the same face originally started with, are identical. Lastly, the single- 
oircle goniometer pre-eminently emphasises the occurrence of crystal 
faces in zones, and lends itself admirably to the determination of the zonal 
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relationships and of the indices of the crystal faces, thus bringing home 
to the mind the law of rational indices in an unmistakable manner. 

While these considerations render the single-circle goniometer the 
basis of all sound knowledge of the symmetry of crystals, there have of 
recent years been coming into use two- and three-circle goniometers. 
They have chiefly been employed by their inventors for work of an 
intermediate character between student work and the highest kind of 
research, such for instance as the rapid investigation of unknown 
substances by Fedorov's new method of crystalloohemical analysis (see 
Chapter XXXIV.), or of new specimens of known crystallised minerals, 
many of which crystals are only developed at one end of a prism zone, 
having been attached to a cavity wall at the other end, but are very 
rich in faces at the end which is developed. The completion of the zones 
other than the prism zone will here bo a matter of no consequence, as 
only half a zone will be present, and all these half-zones will be able to 
be measured with a three-circle goniometer with a single setting, and the 
single complete zone can also be comjdetely measured on one of the circles. 
Moreover, three-circle goniometers have been employed for the experi- 
mental solution of all the unknown elements of the numerous 8j)herical 
triangles on a stereographic projection. Hence it is essential that a 
description of the best forms of these inslwuments should bo given. It 
has been left to the conclusion of the goniometrical part of this book in 
order to emphasise the fact that the single-circle goniometer described 
in Chapter III. and referred to throughout is the only essential form, 
and that these multiple-circle goniometers may well be left until consider- 
able experience with crystal measurement has been acquired ; also, that 
if expense of equipment be a consideration of moment, they may be 
disregarded, an excellent single-circle instrument being fully adequate 
for all the purposes of either teaching or research. 

It is interesting that the British father of our science, Miller, so long 
ago as 1874, constructed a two-circle goniometer, by arranging a vertical- 
circle goniometer on the top of an ordinary horizontal-circle instrument, 
and an account of it and the work done with it has been published by his 
successor in the Cambridge chair of Mineralogy, Professor Lewis.^ In 
1889 Fedorov gave a description of a two-circle goniometer^ similar to 
that of Miller, but instead of the separate collimator and telescope an 
auto-coUimating telescope was used, that is, one in which the same optical 
tube was made to serve for both purposes, with the aid of a reflecting 
prism only half closing the aperture at the common focus of the objective 
and eyepiece. This, however, has been found to be a disadvantage, as 
the images from small faces are faint owing to the perpendicular incidence 
of the light on the crystal face. In 1893 V. Goldschmidt® quite 
independently described "Another similar two-circle goniometer, but in 
which the ordinary collimator and telescope were used, and in the same 
year Czapski ^ published his account of the now well-known instrument 

^ Zeitschrip fur KrystaUographie, 1883, 7, 619. 

* Proc, Min, 8oc., St. Petersburg, 458. 

* Zeitschr, fUr KrysL, 1893, 210. * Ibid., 1893, 21, 574. 
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which bears his name, and which, in the form now constructed by Fuess, 
will next be described, together with the mode of using it. Five years 
later Professor V. Goldschmidt,^ who has made two-circle goniometry a 
speciality at Heidelberg, described a greatly improved form of his two- 
circle goniometer, and an account of it and of his method of employing 
it will afterwards be given. A much more recent (1914) form of the instru- 
ment, similar in principle but differing in details, employed by Fedorov 
in his crystallochemical analysis, will also be described and illustrated. 
Finally, a new model of the V. Goldschmidt two-circle goniometer has been 
elaborated, and constructed at Heidelberg in the year 1920, with rumerous 
improvements suggested by long experience ; an account and figure of this 
instrument, probably the best two-circle goniometer yet constructed, will be 
given at the conclusion of the section on the V. Goldschmidt instrument. 

Principle of Two-circle Goniometry. — The crystal is adjusted on such 
a two-circle goniometer (one circle being horizontal and the other vertical) 
so that a face of importance with respect to the symmetry is parallel to 
the circle carrying the crystal on its axis of rotation. This face is termed 
the pole-face. The position of any other face is accurately given by its 
two co-ordinates, one of which, the azimuth (f>, is read off on the same circle 
carrying the crystal, and the other of which, the polar distance p, is afforded 
by the second circle. The aziiftuth corresponds to longitude, and the polar 
distance to latitude. The zonal relationships arc not directly shown by 
these co-ordinates, but from the latter it is possible with some considerable 
trouble to calculate the crystal elements and the facial indices ; the 
formulas employed by Fedorov and Goldschmidt, however, are compli- 
cated and do not lend themselves to the simple methods of logarithmic 
calculation which have been shown in the earlier part of this book to 
be so useful and convenient. A concise account of Goldschmidt's method 
will, however, be given, following the description of his instrument, and 
in describing the use of the gnomonic projection. 

Czapski Theodolite Goniometer. — This instrument, as improved by 
Leiss, Wulff, and Stdckl, and constructed by Fuess, is shown in Fig. 365 
on the scale of one-quarter the real size. 

The horizontal circle a is carried on an axial cone rotating within a fixed cone b 
supported by a tripod c of the usual character in the Fuess goniometers, ext’ept that 
one limb is longer than the other two in order to afford room for the bearing pillars d 
of the vertical circle e. The horizontal circle is divided on silver directly to 20' and 
reads with the aid of the usual pair of verniers to minutes of arc. It is rotated by 
the capstan wheel / from below, by means of the five handles. The crystal g and 
its adjusting segments h and centring movements i are carried as in the ordinary 
No. 2a goniometer, at the head of an innermost axis of steel j, bearing a screw thread 
on its lower portion, and lying within and keyed to another axis rotatable within the 
circle axis ; the steel axis is thus capable of being raised or lowered without rotation, 
by means of the milled-headed nut near its lower end. *l'ho adjusting movements are 
capable of fixation to the steel axis by the screw k. The circle may be clAmped to the 
tripod by the screw I, and finely adjusted by the other screw m at right angles, which 
presses against an upright projection carried by an arm underneath the circle, a 
spring piston pmssing the projection against the adjusting screw on the other side. 

^ Zeitschr. filr KrysL, 1898, 29, 333. 
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The axis of the vertical circle is carried by the upright support d which terminates 
in the axial bearing cone n. The telescope o and collimator p are also carried about 
this same axis in theodolite fashion. The circle is rotated by a large conically-shaped 
capstan head q fitted with five manipulating handles ; it is read by two microscopes r, 
and affords, with the aid of the two corresponding verniers a, readings to minutes of 
arc, the circle itself being directly divided to 20" as in the case of the horizontal circle. 
This vertical circle is capable of being fixed to the bearing by the screw t, and of being 
finely adjusted by another screw tt. The axle bearing is hollow to admit of the 
crystal being viewed through a lens carried near the inner end of the boring, a small 
diaphragm v being placed at the other and outer end. The crystal may thus be 
observed and sot to the intersection of the two axes of the two circles. The telescope 
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0 is carried by a radial arm continued into a counterpoise w, and is provided with the 
usual viewing lens x at the objective end, a totally reflecting prism y between the two 
lenses directing the rays from the crystal into the telescope. The collimator p is 
carried on the elbow z of another radial arm a, the boss of which rotates round the 
fixed bearing outside the telescope boss, and which is also continued into a counterpoise 
The collimator can be arranged at any angle to the telescope and clamped there 
by means of the fixing screw y J l^be angle is read off on the circle with the aid of 
the index d. The collimator carries at its outer end a little tubular fitting e in which 
is contained^ 4 -volt glow-lamp, or else an alternative one carrying an adjustable 
mirror, either fitting also containing a condensing lens for the illumination of the signal, 
the Schrauf cross-signal being employed. When the mirror is used, it is arranged 
to reflect the light from an ordinary electric glow-lamp placed a yard or two distant 
along a prolongation of the horizontal axis of the vertical circle c, so that for all 
positions of the collimator the light is reflected along the axis ; a little circular 
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opaque screen is used to ward off the central part of the light (not required by the 
mirror) from the crystal. An iris diaphragm may also be fitted in front of either the 
collimator or telescope^ for the purpose of isolating the light reflected from any one 
part of a crystal face, the viewing lens being placed in position against the telescope 
objective in order to observe the crystal, so that the observer can see when he has 
properly screened off with the iris diaphragm the light from those parts of the face 
which are not desired to afford an image of the signal. On removing the viewing lens 
the image from the required portion of the crystal face will be seen. ?bis renders 
the goniometer well suited for the study of vicinal faces, discussed in Chapter XXIV. 

This goniometer enables all the faces of the upper half of the crystal 
to be adjusted, and also those for 30° below the equator. 

Method of use of Czapski Theodolite Goniometer. — The crystal is 
observed through the microscope within the boring of the axle of the 
vertical circle, from v, and a prominent zone of faces is adjusted. The 
telescope o is then rotated down about 20° below the equator (that is, 
till its arm which is vertical in Pig. 365 is inclined downwards 20° below 
the horizontal). When the arm is horizontal the circle readings (those 
for the equator) are 90° and 270°. The collimator p is then arranged 
at the same angle upwards from the equator on the same side, so that 
the vertically adjusted zone of faces of the crystal will afford a series of 
reflected images of the signal in the field of the telescope as the crystal 
axis is rotated. The adjustment is then perfected so that all the images 
pass at the same height in the field of the telescope. This only occurs 
when the normals to the faces are all precisely in the horizontal plane, 
that is, in the plane perpendicular to the vertical axis of the instrument. 
The collimator is then to be raised or lowered slightly until the images 
pass through the centre of the field of the telescope, when the two optical 
tubes will make the same angle with the horizontal plane. They should 
then be fixed in this position and retained so during the whole series of 
measurements. The positions of the poles of all the faces in the zone 
should then be read off on the horizontal circle a. The reflections of all 
other faces will be found by simultaneous rotation of both circles e and a 
(the former with the telescope and collimator remaining clamped to it in 
the fixed positions), and they should be finely adjusted and their positions 
on the two circles read off. The reading on the horizontal circle^'a^ gives 
the azimuth co-ordinate <^, and that on the vertical circle e gives the other 
co-ordinate, the polar distance p. The determination is much easier 
when there is a face developed perpendicular to the zone of adjusted 
faces ; this is recognised by its image remaining fixed when the crystal 
and the vertical axis carrying it are rotated. The j)osition8 (polar distances 
p) of all faces lying in a zone with this “ pole-face and with one of the 
vertically adjusted faces are then easily determined by rotation of the 
horizontal axis and reading of the vertical circle e alone, as their azimuth 
^ (reading on horizontal circle a) is the same as that of the vesical face. 

The poles of the adjusted faces are drawn on the primitive circle of 
the stereographic projection, and the other measurements are subsequently 
also graphically expressed on the projection in the usual manner. 

V. Goldschmidt’s Two-circle Goniometer.-— The essential difference 
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between this instrument, constructed at Heidelberg by P, Stoe, and which 
is illustrated in Fig. 366, and that of Czapski is that the crystal is borne 
by the vertical circle V instead of by the horizontal circle H. Moreover, the 
telescope and collimator are arranged horizontally, and do not travel with 
either circle. 

Both circles are divided directly into quarter-degrees, and read by means of their 
verniers, wfth the aid of two low-power microscopes, to half a minute of arc. The 
conical axis of the horizontal circle, which is rotatable in the rigid central hollow cone 
of the tripod, carries in a central boring a narrow column, tapped below, and capable 
of being raised or lowered by nicaiiH of the driving nut n, and terminating in a 
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little dint! by which serves as a tabular stand for a glass cell or prism containing an 
immersion or highly refracting liquid, which may occasionally be required. A fine 
adjustment is provided for each circle, that for the horizontal circle being marked 
c and that for the vertical circle d. The axis of the vertical circle also has a central 
boring in which a triangular prismatic rod is capable of sUding, being driven in the 
direction of its length (horizontally) by the mother-nut e ; this prismatic slider carries 
the centring movements / and the adjusting segments g, the second segment, as usual, 
carrying the crystal h, fixed on its holder i by goniometer wax. This crystal holder ♦ 
is capable of rotation and about two centimetres of sliding, in its bored su|)port j 
carried by the second segradht, thus enabling some preliminary adjustment of the 
crystal to bei effected. 

The vertical circle V is rotatable by means of the milled flange ky and is carried 
by the vertical arm f.of the elbow-piece m radiating from the massive ring n, which 
fits around the conical column of the horizontal circle H and carries the latter with 
it ; a counterpoise o for the weight of the vertical circle and its carrying arm is pro- 
vided on the other side of the ring. The vertical supporting arm I for the circle V is 
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adjustable by the small screws seen at its junction with the elbow-piece m, so as to 
afford the means of adjusting the plane of the vertical circle exactly at right angles 
to that of the horizontal circle. The ring n is made slightly oxcentric in order to 
afford further possibility of adjustment of this nature. 

The telescope p carries in front of the objective a revolving disc q provided with 
three openings : one is vacant, another r contains a lens furnished with four centring 
screws, and the third 8 contains a higher power at the end of a short tube to bring it 
closer to the crystal. Two eyepieces t and u are provided, the lower power w, shown 
separately at the base of the illustration, being fitted with a variable rectangular 
diaphragm t;, for the suitable restriction of the field. The combination of r with t 
enables the telescope to afford an enlarged image of the crystal, suitable for the 
centring and observation of the smaller crystals employed, or of the details of portions 
of the larger crystals. When the vacant aperture and the higher power eyepiece t 
are combined, an enlarged image of the goniometer signal is given. If the front lens 
of t be withdrawn a small imago of the crystal without the image of the cross-wires 
is afforded, in a large field. U’his serves for coarse adjustment, and even for many 
measurements. It is convenient, as it gives a complete view of the crystal, even when 
the latter is large. The lens s with the low-power eyepiece u, including its front lens 
w supported by the bracket, affords a strongly magnified image of a very small 
crystal. The low power «, with u pushed further in, combined with the lens r, gives 
a somewhat larger field of view and a less magnilied imago than the last-named 
combination. The combination of s with the low-power eyepiece a, but without the 
front lens of the latter, affords a diminished reflection of the signal, of greater intensity. 

The collimator a* is earned on an adjustable tabic at the head of the vertical column 
y, which rises direct from the massive basal tripod z. The form of signal used is that 
of a cross, the usual provision for the adjustment of which is afforded, both as regards 
its position in its own plane and with resjicct to accurate focussing without parallax. 

Very full directions for the adjustment of the instrument are given in 
the 1898 memoir (loc. ciL). As the crystal is borne by the axis carried 

by the vertical circle V, it is usually 
arranged with the prismatic zone of 
faces horizontal and with the basal 
plane “ pole-face ” vertical (or there- 
abouts if the crystal be monoclinic or 
triclinic), as shown in Fig. 366a. 

In order to render it quite clear 
which angle is considered as ifc^zimuth 
<l>, and which as the polar distance p, 
these angular co-ordinates are indicated 
in the figure by the dotted curves, and 
labelled. In accordance with the statement on page 450, it will be 
observed that the azimuth is the angle read off on the circle which carries 
the crystal ; in the case of this Goldschmidt instrument, therefore, it is 
read off on the vertical circle, while in the case of the Czapski instru- 
ment (Pig. 365) it is the horizontal circle whichT affords <f>. 

The new 1920 model of the V. Goldschmidt two-circle gonSometer, to 
which allusion was made on page 450 as being probably the best two- 
circle goniometer yet constructed, is shown in Fig. 367." It is constructed 
at Heidelberg by F. Rheinheimer, the successor of P. Stoe. One of 
these instruments has been supplied to Miss Mary W. Porter, Lady Carlisle 


<!> 



Fig. 306a. — Arranjsenient of Crystal, 
showing the Angular Co-ordinates. 
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Research Fellow of Somerville College, Oxford, who has kindly permitted 
this illustration and description to be prepered. The chief improvements 
on the instrument illustrated in Fig. 366 are as follows : The mode of con- 
struction of the axes and their vertical and horizontal bearings and supports 
enables the horizontal circle to be rotated to any extent with respect to the 
vertical circle carrier, so that any pole-position can be employed, and the 
observer is not limited to particular and possibly very inconvenient pole- 
positions. Also, by mounting the vertical circle support on a slider, pro- 
vided with rapid and fine motions along a horizontal arm carrying a scale, 
much greater latitude is afforded as regards the size of crystal investigated, 
and a greater extent and freedom of movement and possibility of fine 



Fig. 367. — New 1920 Model of V. Goldschmidt Two-clrclc Goniometer. 

# 

adjustment to a desirable position is afforded to the vertical cirijle. The 
optical arrangements are also improved by the provision of a telescope 
affording a considerably larger field, by the addition of a condenser to the 
collimator and of an iris diaphragm to the telescope for hand adjustment, 
and by the rearrangement of the accessory lenses in a more convenient 
manner conducive to rapid interchange. 

Fedorov's Two-circle (Goniometer. — The latest (1914) form of two-circle 
goniometer employed byJPedorov ^ in his great work on crystallochemical 
analysis is® shown in Fig. 368. 

^ Zeitsrhr, filr Kry^L, 1914, 64, 24. 

It was with the deepest regret that his British friends and co< workers in crystallography 
learnt early in the year 1920 of the untimely death of Prof. Fedorov during the troubles 
in Russia. His published work on this subject, so frequently referred to in this book, 
forms an imperishable memorial of a master mind and of an industry truly remarkable* 
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In this instrument, coniftructed by Fuess, a signal separate from the instrument is 
provided, at some considerable distance away, Fedorov considered that this method 
affords better illuminated images of the signal from the poorer faces of the more or 
less imperfect crystals which alone are often obtainable, or to hand, for the purposes 
of crystallochemical analysis. The instrument consists essentially of two parts — a 
fixed part and a movable one. The fixed portion is formed by the telescope, the 
only optical tube, and its rigid tripod stand, which also carries the rigid outer cone 
in which the axis of the horizontal circle revolves. The movable portioA consists of 
the two circles and the supports of the vertical circle. The telescope is directed 
towards the geometrical centre of the instrument, while the movable portion is 
rotatable around the vertical axis which contains that geometrical centre. 

The rotation angle (the i)olar distance p) is read on the horizontal circle with the 
aid of two verniers and reading lenses ; the verniers are independently rotatable, 



I’lG. 308. — Fedorov’s Two-circle Goniometer. 

so that the zero point of either can be brought to any desired reading of the circle. 
The mobile vertical circle, on which the azimuth <f> is road, and the bearin^js of its 
horizontal axis, are carried on a column borne by a large slider, moving along a hori- 
zontal arm, which is pivoted round the main vertical axis of the goniometer ; the 
arm is continued on the other side of the main central axis, where it carries a carefully 
adjusted counterpoise, which forms a conveniently grasped object wherewith to effect 
the rotation of the arm and all that it carries, by the hand. The horizontal circle 
may either be clamped to the arm, so that the vertical circle and its support move with 
it, as during the measurement of /o, or it may be rotated alone, by the capstan wheel 
below the axis. The horizontal axis of the mobile vertical circle also passes through 
the geometrical centre of the instrument, r 

The details of the instrument will be clear from the illustration i^ig. 368, the 
various fine adjustments being obviously of the usual character provided in the 
Fuess instruments ; the telescope, and the centring and adjusting movements carried 
by the mobile vertical circle, are also of the well-i^own character generally supplied 
by Fuess and already described in connection with the No. 2a goniometer. 

The main, novelty of this Fedorov instrument as compared with that of Goldschmidt 
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is the use of a separate and distant signal. A window-slit illuminated by daylight, or 
a table slit (a Websky slit or a cross-slit) illuminated by a powerful lamp and focussed 
by a collimating lens as described on page 47, would serve the purpose. For two-circle 
goniometry a cross-slit is usually the most convenient form of signal. 

Essentials of the Method of Two-circle Goniometry. — The main principle 
of two-circle goniometry is that every face of the crystal under investiga- 
tion has its position defined with reference to a pole, and to a direction 
which is assumed as first meridian. The basal plane, in crystals belonging 
to the systems with rectangular axes, is naturally and preferably chosen 
as the pole-face, and the great circle passing through the j)ole of this 
face and the pole of the primary pinakoid face (010) is the most suitable 
as first meridian. Even in the monoclinic and triclinic systems the plane 
perpendicular to the primary prismatic zone containing (100) and (010), 
supposing such a zone to be developed, is best taken as the pole -plane. 
It will be clear from Fig. 36()a that the angle between the normal to the 
pole-face (the basal plane (001) in the figure) and the normal to the face 
the position of which is to be defined is the ])olar distance p, as measured 
on the horizontal circle H of the V. Goldschmidt or Fedorov goniometer ; 
both faces are adjusted perpendicular to H, and the signal images reflected 
from each in turn brought to the cross spider-lines, as in ordinary crystal 
measurement . Also that the angle between tfie normal to th e first meridional 
pinakoid face, (010) in the case before us, and the normal to another })ossible 
prism face, in the same zone (another meridional great circle) with the i)ole- 
face and the face to be defined, is the azimuth as measured on the vertical 
circle V (carrying the crystal) of the Goldschmidt or Fedorov instrument. 
These two angular co-ordinates, </) and p, arc thus measured directly when 
the pole-face is developed as a crystal face. We start with the pole-face and 
first-meridian face adjusted perpendicular to H, and the former reflecting 
the signal-image to the cross spider-lines. By rotation of V for the angle (f) 
any other third face can be brought perpendicular to H,the pole-face remain- 
ing also adjusted. Then by rotation of H for the angle p the other third face 
can also be brought to reflect the signal-image to the spider-lines. It will 
thus be clear that the p readings on H give the positions of facial poles along 
diametral zones of the stereographic projection, of which the reference pole 
forms tfle centre ; and that these zones are adjusted one after another by 
rotation of V, until each edge in turn of the pole-face is brought vertical, the 
^ readings on V for such adjustments affording the positions of the facial 
poles along the primitive circle of the projection. The angles for the three 
mutually rectangular pinakoids (001), (010), and (100) would be : 

<f> p Now a face on the crystal affords the reflections 

/m nl ^ ^ signal when the face is brought exactly normal 

(100) 90 0 90 0 bisecting the angle between the optical 

axes\f the telescope and collimator, and this zero 
position of %xact normality, the reference direction, has first to be fixed 
and determined, its angular position, as given on the horizontal circle of the 
V . Goldschmidt or Fedorov goniometer, being designated by Goldschmidt ^0. 
To effect its determination, the telescope and collimator are first clamped 
at the convenient mutual angle apart. Then a well-reflecting truly plane 
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surface, a truly worked glass plate being provided for the purpose (Fedorov 
uses the flat surface of a glass hemisphere), is mounted and centred 
approximately parallel to the vertical circle (V. Goldschmidt or Fedorov 
instrument). It is then adjusted so as to bring the signal reflection to 
the cross spider-lines, by suitable rotation of the two circles, and the 
reading on the horizontal circle is recorded as hi. The other circle is 
then rotated 180°, the signal-image again adjusted by use of fhe crystal- 
adjusting segments, and the reading again taken on the horizontal 
circle and recorded as Then the desired normal position of reference 
Aois: + 

By repetition and closer approximations it can eventually be arranged 
that the signal-image remains immovable at the intersection of the 
spider-lines during a revolution of the crystal-carrying circle (V in the 
Goldschmidt or Fedorov instrument). This final position is actually h^. 

The crystal is then mounted instead of the glass-|)late reflector, with 
the prismatic zone approximately parallel to the axis of the circle carry- 
ing it (V in the V. Goldschmidt or Fedorov instrument) ; this prismatic 
zone is then accurately adjusted parallel to the circle axis, with the aid 
of the adjusting segments. The other (horizontal) circle is then clamped 
at 90° + 7^0- Each of the prism faces in turn can then be brought, by 
rotation of the crystal-carrying circle, so that the reflections of the signal 
one after another jjass across the field in the line of the vertical spider- 
line, and each in turn can be adjusted to the cross-spider-line centre. 
If the crystal has a basal plane face (001) at right angles to this prism 
zone, that is, if it has the polar reference surface actually developed as 
a face, this face would afford the signal reflection afc itself, being 90° 
from each prism face. The reading on the crystal -carrying circle (V) 
for the face (010) of the prism zone just adjusted and measured is, of 
course, the reference first-meridional reading Vq for this circle. As it 
depends on the position of attachment of the crystal, this zero value Vq 
differs for every different crystal attached or for every different attach- 
ment of the same crystal (if more than one be necessary). 

The adjustments being thus completed, and the zero readings and 
^^0 for the two circles thus determined, the position of any face other 
than (001) and (010), and of (001) itself if the crystal be monJclinic or 
triclinic, can be ascertained by causing the signal-image to be reflected 
from it by suitable rotation of the two circles, adjusting the image to the 
cross- wire centre, and taking the two readings corresponding on the two 
circles. Supposing the V. Goldschmidt or Fedorov instrument to be 
employed, the reading on the vertical circle V, which may be termed v, 
and that on the horizontal circle H, which may be designated h, at once 
afford the two position co-ordinates <f> and ^ by taking the difference 
from the zero positions Vq and that is : 

the azimuth ^ - Vq, and the polar distance p = A - Aq. 

This is done for each face in turn, first for the faces of the prismatic 
zone, and then subsequently for every face of every zone which it is 
desired to investigate and measure on the crystal. 
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Herbert Smith Three-cirde Goniometer. — In order to render the 
theodolite method free from the grave disadvantage of ignoring zonal 
relationships and the law of rational indices, an additional circle was 
added by Herbert Smith, which enables the crystal to be adjusted once 
for all, and at the same time both the angles between the faces of any 
one zone and the position of this zone on the crystal, with reference 
to other fones and the general symmetry, to be determined by direct 
measurement. The first form^ was simply obtained by adding to an 
ordinary No. 2a Fuess goniometer a second circle arranged vertically, 
which carried by means of a rectangular elbow bracket-boaring a third 
circle supporting the crystal at the end of its axis, with the usual adjust- 
ing and centring movements. With this adapted instrument, however, 
measurements can only be made through little more than a right angle 
in any particular zone other than the zone of reference, without readjust- 
ment of the vertical and third circles. In a second instrument,^ which 
was constructed by Messrs. Troughton and Simms, this difficulty is largely 
overcome by reflecting the line of reference — which is the line bisecting 
the angle between the telescope and collimator in the ordinary single-circle 
goniometer and the adapted one just referred to — at right angles to its 
normal position by means of mirrors, so that on rotation of the vertical 
circle round the axis of the horizontal circle the axis of the vertical circle 
may be brought into coincidence with the line of reference in two positions 
on diametrically opposite sides of the centre, and still be free for somewhat 
further movement beyond the 180® of movement tlius already afforded. 
Both these instruments will now be briefly described, for, in spite of the 
advantage of the second form just referred to, the adapted Fuess instru- 
ment is very handy in actual practice and has been found extremely useful. 

The essential juinciple is the same in both instruments. There are 
three circles arranged as follows : 

A. The horizontal circle, the axis of which is vertical and fixed in 
space, permitting only rotation of the circle about it ; the axis is also 
perpendicular to the line of reference of the telescope and collimator. 

B. The vertical circle, the axis of which is horizontal and at right 
angles to that of A, but is movable in the horizontal plane. 

C. Ae third circle, the axis of which may be brought to occupy 
any desired direction in space and therefore also with r(ispect to the 
axis of A, but which is always at right angles to that of B. 

All three axes and the line of reference (the normal to the crystal 
face .when adjusted so that the signal -image is symmetrical to the 
telescope spider-lines) intersect in the optical centre of the instrument. 

Fig. 369 shows the instrument obtained by the addition of a two-circle arrange- 
ment constructed by Trough te«i and Simms to a No. 2a Fuess goniometer, in which 
it replaces th^ crystal -holding axis. A is the horizontal circle of the original Fuess 
instrument, and B and C are the two new circles. The latter are carried by a rigid 
horizontal plate a, which may either be firmly attached to the horizontal circle A, 
or may be rotated independently of the latter, the plate having an axial cone below 
it capable of rotating in the conical axial boring of A. The elongated plate carries 

^ Mineralogical Magazine, 1899, 12, 176. 


* Ibid., 1904, 14, 1. 
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at opposite ends respectively the upright supports 6 for the cone e in which the 
vertical circle B rotates, and a counterpoise d for the same and all that it carries, 
including the third circle C. The holes for the screws by which the column is attached 
to the plate are slotted, in order to jirovide means of accurate adjustment of the two 
extra circles to the optical centre of the instrument. The third circle is of aluminium, 
in order to reduce the overhanging weight to a minimum ; and it is fitted to the 
vertical circle by means of a similar plate and adjustable elbow-boaring e in the 
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manner which will be clear from Fig. 369. The axis of the circle C has also three 
adjustment screws, two to bring it into a piano parallel to the vertical circle B and 
one to make it intersect the axis of this circle. Both circles have clamps / and k and 
slow-motion screws g and h, and fixed verniers rea<^g to minutes. The crystal- 
holder I is carried by the third circle C, and the latter is counterjioise^ by a weight 
m at the outer end of the bearing of the vertical circle B. 

These arrangements render it easy for the reading on the circle A 
to be made 0® 0' for a crystal face parallel to the vertical circle B, and 
the graduations of this circle are so arranged that when the axis of 
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circle C is vertical the reading on B is also 0® O'. The circles C and B 
are about 9 and 11 cm. in diameter respectively, which permits of the 
vertical circle B being turned about the axis of the horizontal circle A 
for about 190®, when the telescope and collimator are inclined to one 
another at 70® ; the circle C may be turned about the axivS of circle B 
through about 240®, when that axis bisects the interior angle between 
telescope and collimator. 

In using the instrument, a zone of faces, preferably the zone of 
greatest symmetry if it be known, is adjusted parallel to the axis of 
circle C. As this circle is rotated the various faces in the zone are in 
turn brought parallel to circle B, and if the circle A be rotated until it 
reads 0° 0' the image from a face parallel to B will be visible adjusted to 
the spider-lines. The axis of circle. C should also be arranged vertically 
by suitable rotation of circle B. The faces of the adjusted zone may 
then be measured on circle C, as the circle is rotated and each face in turn 
comes parallel to circle B and affords an adjusted image in the telescope. 
If, then, circle C be clamped when some face is thus adjusted, and circle 
B be rotated, any zone containing this face may be brought parallel to 
the axis of the horizontal circle A and measured on that circle. It thus 
amounts to being able to make two-circle measurements with any face 
of the crystal as reference face, instead of Being confined to one pole-face 
(with any one setting), as is the case with a two-circle goniometer. Any 
zone may be adjusted by means of the circles B and C so as to be parallel 
to the horizontal circle A, and can thus be measured on the latter circle. 
Hence circle A gives the angles in the zone, and circle B gives the angle 
between this zone and the reference zone. 

Fig. 370 shows the later instrument of Herbert Smith, in which a much greater 
angular range is obtained by the reflection of the line of reference, the telescope 
a and collimator b being very close together so as to be nearly parallel and pointing 
to one side of the centre. It is constructed by Troughton and Simms. 

The tripod base c carries within its central cone d in the usual goniometrical 
manner the rotatable conical axis of the horizontal circle A. The scale on the 
bevelled edge of the circle-plate is divided to 10', and is read by a pair of micrometric 
microscopes e diametrically opposite to each other and carried by arms fixed to the 
tripod table ; each micrometer head revolves once for every division of the scale and 
is divided into ten parts, each of which is subdivided into six, so that each of these 
smaller divisions corresponds to ten seconds of arc. 

The second or vertical circle B is carried by an arm / attached to a thick plate g 
which is solid with the upper part of an inner stout conical axis rotating within the 
circle cone. The vertical circle B and all that moves with it can thus bo rotated 
about the vertical axis of the whole instrument, quite independently of the horizontal 
circle A, and fixed an 3 rwhere with respect to it by means of a strong clamping screw. 
During this rotation the horizontal axis of the vertical circle thus moves radially 
with respect to the main goniometrical vertical axis (that of circle A) in the horizontal 
plane. The s|^m which carries the circle B is fixed to the cone-plate by four screws, 
which permit of its adjustment by other screws both towards the axis of circle A 
and at right angles to this direction. The circle B is read by a pair of micrometer 
microscopes h diametrically arranged on oppe^site sides of the divided limb, like those 
of circle A, and which read similarly to ten seconds. Two pairs of friction wheels 
are introduced between the main rotating parts, and a counterpoise i is provided 
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on the other side of the cone*plate to balance the weight of the vertical circle and all 
that it carries. 

The third circle C is carried by a twice-bent arm j which, together with the axle 
cone k which rotates within that of the circle B, is worked out of a solid casting, 
and is also rigidly attached to the latter circle in such a position that the zero reading 
of the circle B is 180° or 360° in the two microscopes. The scale of the circle C reads 



Fig. 370. — Later Form of Herbert Smith Three-circle Goniometer. 

to minutes with the aid of a pair of verniers fixed to the axis in an adjustable manner 
by means of three pairs of adjusting screws. The counterpoise I for the third circle C 
is placed on the other side of the circle B, at the out§f end of the axle. 

All throe circles are fitt^ed with the usual Troughton and Simms clamping screw 
and screw-and-spring- piston fine adjustment movement. The crystal-holder and 
the adjusting segments m an<l mutually rectangular centring movements n are also 
of the usual kind, as described in Chapter III. 

The telescope a and collimator b are separate optical tubes (not auto-collimating), 
but are supported by the same pillar o rigidly connected with the fixed tripod table. 
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Each optical tube is carried within an outer tube, adjustable about a vertical axis and 
about a horizontal axis at right angles to the length of the tube, by means of throe 
screws, p, working against strong spiral springs and passing through a flange into the 
fixed collar. The tubes may revolve about and be pushed along the direction of their 
length. A small reflecting prism is placed immediately outside the signal-slit of the 
collimator to permit of illumination from the side. At the inner ends of the optical 
tubes furthest from the observer they are provided with outer tubes q sliding over 
them like caps, each carrying an adjustable mirror of speculum metal and capable of 
fixation in the most desirable positions by means of split collars and tightening 
screws, the tubes and their mirrors being thus capable of either sliding or rotating. 
Each mirror is also capable of a further adjustment about a vertical hinge, by means 
of a screw working against a spring. The telescoi^c mirror is placed further away 
than the collimator mirror, and its tube is cut away at the sides, so as to permit of 
the passage through it of the rays from the collimator mirror to the crystal, the 
reflected rays then passing back from the crystal face to the telescope mirror and 
thence through the telescope to tho observer at the eyepiece. The 8i)eculum mirrors 
may bo cleansed from any tarnish which develops by means of cotton -wool dipped 
in a mixture of two parts of absolute alcohol and one part of ammonia. 

The viewing lens to be placed in front of the telescope objective is fitted on a 
horizontal hinge r, and occupies a recess on the top of tho mirror tube when not in 
use, but can bo placed in i)osition, when it is desired to 
observe tho crystal, by means of a lever arranged for tho 
purpose outside the tube. Another lens s for placing in 
front of the eyepiece, to reduce tho magnification when 
desirable, is carried on an arm t which is hinged on a 
slide movable along a bar u on the top of tho telescoix' 
tube near tho eyoph'ce v, 

A sx)e(;ial shape of collimator signal-slit is employed, 
which is shown at A in Fig, 371. The ordinary Websky 
signal is not sufficient, for the signal has to bo adjusted 
to the horizontal as well as to the vortical siuder-linc of 
tho telescope eyepiece. The illuminating light is sent down 
the side-tube w, and reflected into tho sUt by means of 
the small totally reflecting prism already referred to. 

The mirrored axes of the 
telescope and collimator are 
inclined at about 22" to one 
another. The maximum 


possible rotation of the hori- 
zontal circle A is about 240° : 




T 

1 




FlO. 371.- 


the axis of the vertical 
circle B can make with the 
line of reference angles of 
57° towards the telescope 
and 3° towards tho colli- 
mator. When B is near 
the collimator and its axis 

coincides with the line of referei^e, tho greatest rotation about its axis is 188° 

B is on the other side it may be rotated for 200°. 

To prevent excessive wear of the lower half of the fixed cone of the circle B two 
pairs of friction wheels are provided, one pair of which are near the counterijoise and 
are controlled by the spring balance x, 

A further accessory of considerable use is a camera lucida, shown at B in Fig, 371* 
It consists of a double Amici prism, for reflecting the object in the direction of the 


-At Signal-slit of Three-circle Goniometer ; Jit Camera 
Lucida of Three-circle Goniometer. 


when 
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drawing-paper supported on the base-board of the instrument, and of a vertical tube 
in which lenses of various focal lengths, carried in an inner adjustable tube, may be 
inserted, to suit different scales of drawing or different distances of the eye. By 
this means also all parallax difficulties are eliminated. The horizontal upper shorter 
tube is provided with four screws by which the fitting may be attached to the eye- 
piece of the goniometer. It is particularly useful for the delineation of minute crystals. 
For the relative positions of faces on crystals with as small a cross section as 0*2 milli- 
metre may be readily determined with the three-circle goniometer, but it is not so 
easy to sketch such small crystals in the ordinary way. If they are drawn by means 
of the ordinary camera-lucida attachment to a microscope there may be considerable 
uncertainty as to the identity of the faces ; but when the crystal is on the goniometer 
any doubt is at once removed by an observation of the position of the face. It also 
proves very useful in the cases of faces which can only be determined by the position 
of the maximum light reflected from them, owing to distortion or curvature. 

Adjustment of the Three-circle Goniometer. — A plate of parallel 
glass is mounted on the crystal-holder, and adjusted by the eye approxi- 
mately parallel to the axis of circle A. The crossed spider-lines of the 
eyepiece are then illuminated by the Becker illuminator (Fig. 24) or by 
reflection from a glass plate employed in front of the eyepiece in a similar 
manner, and the image of the spider-lines is also caused to be reflected 
from the plate of parallel glass. The tube of the telescope mirror is next 
adjusted until the illuminated spider-lines and their images coincide. 
The plate is then rotated 180° and the image from its other surface similarly 
reviewed. If the horizontal spider-line and its image do not coincide, 
the plate must be adjusted through one-half the interval and the telescope 
mirror through the other half. The first surface is then reverted to, 
and if still not in adjustment corrected until it ic ; a few oscillatory 
observations and corrections may require to be made for the two surfaces 
before the agreement of the lines and their images is perfect for both. 

The collimator mirror is next adjusted so that the signal - image, 
when brought into the centre of the field, is bisected by the horizontal 
spider-line. On rotation about the axis of the circle A, however, the 
centre of the image may not continue to traverse the horizontal line, 
showing that the mirrored spider-line is not perpendicular to this axis ; 
if so, the tube of the telescope and also the mirror tube must be rotated 
through the same angle in the opposite sense until the adju^cment is 
effected. If the image be not upright, a similar adjustment must be made 
for the collimator. 

To adjust the axis of B perpendicular to that of A the parallel -glass plate is rotated 
about the axis of C until it is approximately perpendicular to that of B, and then C 
is clamped. By use of the crystal-adjusting movements the plate is adjusted so that 
the signal-image remains stationary on rotation of the plate about the axis of B. 
The latter is then adjusted with respect to A by^he adjusting screws, until the 
image is exactly bisected by the horizontal spider-line. The axis^ of C is next 
adjusted perpendicular to that of B, by making it (the axis of C) coincide with 
that of A, which has already been adjusted perpendicular to B. The axis of B is 
mointainod in coincidence with the lino of reference, and the glass plate is rotated 
about the axis of C and the images from the two sides adjusted so as to be both bisected 
by the horizontal spider-line ; this is done by using the crystal-adjusting movements 
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to make one image lie as far above as the other is l)elow, and then adjusting circle G 
itself until both images come exactly to the spider-line. 

The axis of the circle B may be readily brought parallel to the line of reference 
(the line to which the crystal faco is brought perpendicular during crystal measure- 
ments), and will coincide with it in two positions when correctly adjusted, the circle 
B first lying on one and then on the other side of the optical tubes. In either position 
we may adjust a plane surface, such as one of the surfaces of the parallel-glass plate, 
perpendiculat to the axis of this circle, and if the two images are bisected by the 
horizontal spider-line the axes of A and B are truly perpendicular. 

When the axes of all three circles have been accurately adjusted as regards their 
direction, they are finally adjusted in absolute position, so that they pass through 
the same point, the optical centre, which must lie on the line of reference. This is 
done with the aid of a needle carried on a peg like that of the crystal-holders, in the 
same manner as has already been described for the adjustment of the ordinary single- 
circle goniometer in Chapter III. Many useful details as to this process, together with 
further ampliHcations of the mode of effecting the directional adjustments already 
described, will bo found in the original memoir (Zoc. cit. jjp. 7 to 11). 

Method of using the Three-circle Goniometer. — Tlie zero readings 
of the circles A and 13 re<jiiire to be determined before commencing 
measurements with the instrument. The (*ir(‘,]e A is rotated until 
the microscope nearest the observer reads exactly 3()()°. The uj)per 
part of the instrument is then rotated until* the axis of 13 coincides witli 
the line of reference and the circle B lies on the other side of the crystal- 
holder remote from the optical tubes ; the parts are then clamped 
together. Any further necessary correction will only be to the extent 
of a few seconds. The circle B is then rotated until the axis of tlie 
circle C is vortical, and the microsco])e8 for reading circle 13 are moved 
until they read as nearly as possible 360° and 180°. A small correction 
may again be found necessary, but only to the extent of a few seconds. 

The mode of using the instrument for the actual measurement of a 
crystal is similar to that already sketched for the adapted Fuess 
instrument. The only difference is that the three circles can be utilised 
to measure greater arcs, owing to the fact that the line of reference is 
reflected into the central space, the o])tical tubes themselves being out of 
the way at the side. A zone of faces exhibiting symmetry, if any be 
develops on the crystal, is adjusted ])arallel to the axis of the circle C. 
To do this the axis of tlie circle B is brought into coincidence with the 
line of reference ; the axis of C should at the same time be vertical, 
for then the images obtained by reflection from the faces of the adjusted 
zone will cross the field horizontally on rotation of this axis, and the 
adjustment is easier. The zone thus adjusted is termed the “zone of 
reference.” Its angles are measured on the circle C as that circle is 
rotated (or on A if preferred by reason of its more finely divided scale, 
C only reading to minute^, the axis of circle B being still coincident 
with the linfi of reference. Each reading corresponds to the position in 
which the particular face is perpendicular to the axis of B, and therefore 
on rotation of this axis that face remains parallel to its own plane and 
the image of the signal remains immovable. The faces of this zone may 
be term^ “ origins.” 
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The readings of circles A and B respectively for any other face on 
the crystal give the polar distance p and the azimuth measured from 
the origin and the zone-plane of the zone of reference respectively. The 
latter would be represented by an actual face if the symmetry were of 
a tolerably high order, and the measurements would be much facilitated 
by its development. 

From a face of importance with respect to the symmetry as origin, 
if there be such developed in the zone of reference, the crystal is to be 
systematically measured, and the positions of the poles of the various 
faces plotted out on a stereographic projection in the ordinary manner, 
the zone of reference being the primitive circle. 

The stereographic net of Hutchimson (Fig. 52) is very useful for 
graphically recording the measurements as the work proceeds, the net 
being placed on the paper on which the drawing is to be made, and the 
positions of the various poles pricked off on to the paper through the net. 

With this three-circle instrument all the various spherical triangles 
of the stereographic projection may also be experimentally solved, if it 
be so desired. 

Method and Two-circle Goniometer of V. M. Goldschmidt. — The un- 
suitability of the measurements of <f) and p with the ordinary two-circle 
goniometer, for the elucidation of the zonal relationships of crystals, 
are pointed out very clearly by V. M. Goldschmidt ^ of Christiania, in a 
memoir contributed from the laboratory of Professor von Groth at 
Munich. He emphasises this unsuitability es 2 )ecially for crystallo- 
chemical investigations involving comimrisons of the interfacial and 
interzonal angles of isomorphous series of substances. Yet he considers 
that if the accurate work possible with the best single-circle goniometers, 
for complete zones, could be combined with a means of measuring also 
directly the angles between the zones, instead of having to calculate them 
from the interfacial angles, and of avoiding several settings of the crystal 
on the wax of the crystal-holder, an ideal instrument would be obtained. 
He considers that such a goniometer is afforded by the three-circle gonio- 
meter of Herbert Smith, with which one can read off directly not only 
the angles between all the faces of any zone, but also the mutual angles 
of inclination between the zones themselves. On account of its \;omplica- 
tion and costliness, however, he considers it desirable to provide a simpler 
instrument to carry out essentially the same measurements as those 
obtainable with the Herbert Smitli goniometer. He has caused Fuess, 
therefore, to construct such an instrument, which is represented in Fig. 372. 

It consists of an ordinary Fuess No. 2 goniometer, to which a new attachment 
is fitted, instead of the ordinary adjusting apparatus. The usual inner vertical axis 
supports first the centring apparatus of the usual land, but more rigidly constructed 
and somewhat larger. On the upi)er slider is screwed the basal elongated groimd- 
plate of the vertical circle-fitting, the circle v itself being carried ofi its bearing at 
one end of the arm, and a counterpoise c placed at the other end on ths opposite 
side of the centre. The bearing-fitting of the circle v is secured to the ground-plate 
by two screws s, which permit of the adjustment of the axis of rotation of this circle 

^ ZeiUchr. fUr KryaUy 1912, d/, 28. 
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truly perpendicular to the axis of the ordinary horizont#! circle. The circle i' is divided 
into half -degrees and with the vernier reads to one minute. The circle may be^fixed 
by the screw a, and finely adjusted by tho screw /. The axis of this now vertical 
circle v carries two mutually perpendicular circular segmental guiding arcs and 
sliders 6^ and divided and reading with verniers to which replace the ordinary 
adjusting segments ; the crystal is attached by wax in the usual manner to the slider 
on the outer guiding arc 

In attaching the crystal, it is arranged so that the normal to the face chosen as 
pole-face is as nearly as possible parallel to the axis of the vertical circle. One naturally 



Fiq. 372. — V. M, Goldschiuiclt’s Two-circle Gouionieter. 

chooses as pole -face that face at which the most important zones intersect. During 
the measurements the telescope and collimator are arranged as close together as 
possible, so as to command as large a field as possible with the vertical circle. There 
is then afforded about 230*" of play-room. 

The polar setting of a facets carried out briefly as follows : One rotates the 
horizontal circus until the axis of v is perpendicular to tho optic axis of tho telescope, 
and views the crystal through the latter with the aid of the movable lens in front of 
the objective. The vertical circle is next rotated until one of the adjusting segments 
(the inner one) becomes vertical, and the other (outer) segment is pushed along the 
first (inner) one imtil the desired pole-face api>ears as a vertical line. The vertical 
circle is then rotated 90°, until the second (outer) segment stands vertically, and the 
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crystal-holder is pushed along^it until the pole-face again appears as a vertical line. 
This completes the approximate adjustment. 

The fine adjustment is then accomplished as follows : The horizontal circle is 
rotated until the axis of the vertical circle is symmetrically arranged midway between 
the optic axes of the telescope and the collimator. The auxiliary lens in front of the 
objective is pushed out of action, and the reflection of the signal (using the point- 
signal) from the pole-face is adjusted. The outer segment being arranged vertically, 
one pushes the crystal-holder over it, if necessary, until the signal-image is exactly 
adjusted to the horizontal spider-line. The vertical circle is then rotated 90°, so that 
the inner segment stands vertically, and one pushes the outer segment along it, if 
necessary, until the signal-image again coincides witli the horizontal spider-line. The 
required face is then perfectly adjusted as pole-face. 

The various crystal faces may now be measured from the pole-face 
as origin, while one zone after another is adjusted parallel to the horizontal 
circle (by simple rotation of the vertical circle). The mutual angles of 
inclination of the various zones are read off from the vertical circle, while 
the angles of the faces from the pole-face are read off on the horizontal 
circle. These latter interfacial angles correspond to the angles p of 
Professor V. Goldschmidt, while his angles ^ correspond to the interzonal 
angles. The only difference between the two methods is that V. 
Goldschmidt gives the two angles <f> (azimuth) and p (polar distance) for 
every face, whereas V. M. Goldschmidt prefers to give the ^-value for the 
whole zone only, while giving the p-values, like his namesake, for every 
face. 

The Gnomonic Projection. — In the case of the stereographic projection, 
which has been so fully described in Chayjters IV. and VI., the crystal 
is imagined to be surrounded by a sphere, and from the common centre 
of crystal and sphere perpendicular lines are drawn to the crystal faces. 
The intersection points of these lines with the surface of the sphere are 
the “ poles ” of the faces, defining the position of the latter, and to get 
their stereographic projection we project them on the equatorial plane, 
regarding this as the plane of the paper, on the supposition that the eye 
be placed at the north or south pole of the sphere, projection lines joining 
the eye and the facial poles on the other hemisphere (southern if the eye 
be at the north pole) passing through the plane of projection at the 
projections of the poles. * 

Now there is another mode of projection known as the gnomonic, 
which has been very largely used by Professor V. Goldschmidt and his 
school at Heidelberg. Whilst in the stereographic projection the point 
of sight is situated on the surface of the sphere, the gnomonic is a per- 
spective projection in which the eye is supposed to be placed at the centre 
of the sphere and the poles are projected (the projection lines being the 
continued radii themselves) on to a tangent plane. Usually the particular 
tangent plane used as the plane of projecti6h is that at the north pole 
of the sphere, so that the gnomonic projection plane lies aboVe the stereo- 
graphic projection plane, and parallel to it, at the height or distance of 
the sphere’s radius. The relations of the two projections (Gn. gnomonic 
and St. stereographic) are clearly exhibited in Fig. 373, if we use the 
south pole S for the eye-point of the stereograpliic. It will be seen that 
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^ relatively to the zero meridian ^*=0 remains unchanged in the stereo- 
graphic and gnomonic projections. The distance of the facial pole P' 
from the centre of projection (gnomonic) C is = r tan p. 

The gnomonic projection is used almost exclusively in connection 
with two- (or three-) circle goniometry, and is an essential part of the 
V, Goldschmidt method, which will be more fully dealt with in the 
succeeding sections. 

The lines CP' and OP" in Fig. 373, joining the two centres of projec- 
tion to the two projections (gnomonic and stereograpliic) of the facial 
pole P, are parallel, being 
the intersections of the two 
parallel planes of projection 
with the plane CSP contain- 
ing the pole P (on the surface 
of the sphere) of the face 
represented by the little 
triangle about 0. The centre 
of the gnomonic projection 
C is the point of contact of 
the tangent plane with the 
sphere, that is, the point 
in which a perpendicular 
from the centre of the sphere 
meets the touching plane. 

Another mode of describing 
the gnomonic projection is 
that it is the intersection, 
with the j)lane of the paper, 
of the sheaf of lines drawn 
from a point perpendicularly to the faces of a crystal. Each face is thus 
represented on the projection by a point, and each zone by a line joining 
two such points. The ])lane of the figure is a plane of symmetry, if the 
crystal belong to any but the monoclink; and triclinic systems. 

As the planes of all great circles pass through the centre of the sphere, 
such great circles representing the zones of faces of the crystal appear 
as straight lines when projected on the tangent plane. The pole of a 
face common to two zones is situated consequently at the intersection 
of the two straight lines representing the zones. The zonal relationships 
can, therefore, be examined by means of a linear scale, and the anharmonic 
ratio of four faces in a zone is afforded by the positions of the points 
representing them on the zonal straight line, as measured on this scale, 
a considerable advantage. This advantage is greatly enhanced when it is 
possible to make the iiortljih{or south) pole of the sphere the centre of 
projection, and the basal plane (001) or (0001) the pole-face acting as origin 
for the measurement of p, as can readily be done in the case of a crystal 
other than monoclinic or triclinic. Distances (from the centre) of the poles 
of faces along the various zones are then proportional to tan p, and the 
azimuth angles (fy are the actual angles between the zones, assuming the 
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face (010) or its equivalent to be the zero (first meridian) for <f>, as will 
also usually be possible. But the gnomonic projection has the defect 
that all facial poles on the great circle parallel to the plane of projection 
are not projected at all, for their projections would lie at an infinite 
distance. Indeed 45® of angle on each side is all that can usually be 
conveniently included in a gnomonic projection, although the extreme 
limit is generally said to be 75®. Hence, only a portion of .the sphere 
and of the crystal can be represented on the same diagram, and the 
portion thus represented should be a characteristic one. For this reason 
the stereographic is a much superior projection for all ordinary purposes. 
For it gives us a complete jdan of the distribution of the faces of a crystal, 
by solid dots for poles on the upper hemisphere, and by little rings for 
poles on the lower half, if it be desired to represent the latter distinctively 
on account of their not all lying on the projection identically with those of 
the upper hemisphere ; and the primitive circle of poles of the zone of faces 
perpendicular to the plane of projection is obviously the natural boundary 
of the figure. In the case of the gnomonic projection, however, some 
arbitrary boundary, such as a square or a circle, has to be given to the 
figure. Other difficulties are, that the diagram suffers from distortion, 
owing to linear distances from the centre of projection being tangents 
of the corresponding angles, •and that parallels of latitude on the sphere 
are projected as conic sections, being only circles when either the north 
or south pole of the sphere is the centre of projection. 

Relation between the Gnomonic and Orthogonal Projections.— On the 


other hand, however, a second advantage, besides suitability for use 
with a linear scale, is possessed by the gnomonic projection, namely, 
that a drawing of the crystal in orthogonal projection can readily be 
constructed from it. For, as the lines in a gnomonic projection are the 
projections of zone planes, the edges of all faces belonging to any one 
zone are perpendicular to the line representing it. These perpendiculars 




to the gnomonic zone-lines are 
thus the directions of the ortho- 
gonal projections of the edges, 
the same plane of projection 
being assumed to be token for 
both the gnomonic and the 
orthogonal projection. 

As an illustration of this 
useful fact, and an example of 
the gnomonic projection of a 
typical rhombic crystal (the 
most general of the rectangular 

m. 374.-Orthogonal Projection ol Xopat. ^ • 

374 and 375 resp^jctively the 
orthogonal projection, the plan regarded from vertically above in the 
direction of the vertical axis c, of a topaz crystal investigated by Baum- 
hauer, and the corresponding gnomonic projection of the same crystal. A 
somewhat similar crystal of topaz has been described and its measurement 
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detailed in Chapter XV., and its external appearance and stereographic 
projection are given in Figs. 195 and 196 (pages 231 and 232). The crystal 
now shown in orthogonal projection in Fig. 374 exhibits all the forms 
developed on the crystal portrayed in Fig. 195, and the author’s lettering 



p p 

Fig, 375.— (jinomonie Projection of Topaz, 


of the faces and forms is preserved, as given in Fig. 195 ; in addition, 
however, the crystal orthogonally represented in Fig. 374 is richer in 
faces by four forms, lOlOj, 1101}, |1031, and [122}. All but 

the last mentioned, v, are shown in the stereographic projection, Fig. 196. 

The gnomonic pro- , 


jection, Fig. 375, shows 
the poles of all the 
forms except those of 

the prismatic zone, ^ y ^ h ^ 

6 = {0iqi,p = U10},and 
p' = {120}, which can 
only be indicated b ^ ^ ^ 

direction arrows, ter- ^ 

minating the cross- a I 

zones containing these 1 

poles and the centre 
of projection, the pole 
of c = (001), owing to 

the chaijacteristic ^ 

inability of this pro- ^ ^ ^ 

jection to represent 376.~-0rth0R0iial Projection of Ooleinanite. 

poles of faces inclined at more than 75° (at most) from the basal 
plane. It will be clearly apparent that each straight line representing 


C a I ^ 

Fig. 376. — Orthogonal Projection of Ooleinanite. 
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a zone on the gnomonic projection is perpendicular to the directions in 
the orthogonal projection of all the parallel edges between the various 
faces of the zone in question. 



Pig. 377. — Gnomonic Projection of Colcinanlte. 


A second example may be given., taken from the monoclinic system. 
The crystal selected is one of colemanite, the most beautiful of the mineral 
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borates, HCa(B 02 ) 3 . 2 H 2 O ; the crystals of this mineral much resemble 
those of calcite in appearance, often exceeding two or three inches in size, 
but exhibiting a more adamantine 
lustre. The mineral was first dis- 
covered in California in the year 1882, 
and was measured by A. W. Jackson in 
1885. It.was more fully investigated 
by A. 8. Eakle ^ in 1902, and the three 
figures 376, 377, and 378 are reproduced 
from his memoir. Fig. 376 is an orth- 
ogonal projection of a typical crystal 
of colemanite, Fig. 377 is the corre- 
sponding gnomonic projection, and Fig. 

378 represents one of the actual crystals 
measured by Eakle. The orthogonal 
projection is an idealised one, com- 
bining all the forms observed by Eakle 
after measuring a large number of 
crystals, so that the corresponding 
gnomonic projection also exhibits the 
poles of all the forms observed. The 
perpendicular relationship betwt^en the 
interfacial edges of the orthogonal 
projection in Fig. 376 and the corresponding zone-lines of the gnomonic 
projection in Fig. 377 will be obvious on lookirig through the ])age against 
a bright light, tlie two figures being printed back to back. In the case 
of colemanite the basal plane c — (001) is actually developed, but as the 
system of symmetry is monoclinic the pole of the face c = (001) does 
not occupy the centre of the jirojection, which is marked by the black 
central dot in Fig. 377, as it does in that of the orthorhombic topaz 
projected gnomonically in Fig. 375. 

V. Goldschmidt’s Notation and Formulse and their Use. -In his combina- 
tion of two-circle goniometry with the use of the gnomonic ]>rojcction 
Professor V. Goldschmidt employs an abbreviation of the Millorian indices, 
in whicji two of the three indices Ml only are used and are termed p and q. 
He makes the last Millerian index I equal to unity, and then eliminates 

5 

it altogether. Thus the Millerian (522) would become ~1. He considers 



Fig. 378.- -Mcafliircd Crystal of ColoinanltP. 


that the zonal relationships are better thus expressed by two symbols, 
because all forms having the same p or q lie in the same zone. Thus the 
forms I f , I I, f- % are tautozonal, yet the corresponding Millerian indices 
(564), (296), and (8 . 15 . 10) would not suggest this. 

Now the plane of grwwnonic projection, the tangent plane to the 
sphere at *he north (or south) pole is usually and preferably taken as 
perpendicular to the prismatic zone, so that the centre of projection 
is, as already mentioned, identical with the pole of the basal plane if 
the crystal belong to one of the rectangular systems, the rhombic for 
1 Unit, of Calif Bull Geol, 1902, J, 40. 
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instance, as in the case of topaz (Fig. 375). The various face-normals 
are thus supposed to emanate from the centre of the sphere and crystal 
to the basal plane (indefinitely extended), acting as tangent plane to 
the sphere ; and as that plane is supposed to be at the c-axial distance 
from the centre, and this distance is obviously also the radius of the 

sphere, we have c = r. Groldschmidt writes h for c and Vq for the radius, 

so that ro=h — !• In the case of a monoclinic crystal, such as colemanite, 
the basal plane is oblique to the tangent plane of projection, and if h = l, 

in which jS is the acute angle between the axes a and c, and is 

termed by Goldschmidt (which thus represents 180° - the usual obtuse 

P ) ; so that Tq— . . Hence, if rn = l, h=sin a. 

” sin /X > 0 j r 

If now we describe a circle with radius h = l =c-axis, as in Fig. 379, 
it will represent the ground plan of the sphere, and its centre S will be 



Fig. 379.— Diagrammatic Explanation of V. Goldschmidt’s Method. 


the pole or centre of projection of the tangent plane of gnomonic projec- 
tion, at the end of the c-axis, and SY will be the first meridian. may 
be called c if the basal plane c = (001) be situated at right angles to the 
prismatic zone, for the centre would then be identical with the pole of 
c = (001), as in the case of topaz. But c will be in front of S, at a distance 
c'=tan p, as shown in Fig. 379, if the crystal be monoclinic, as in the case 
of colemanite. Any face of general situation pq would have the point 
of intersection of its normal with the plane of projection located 
by the azimuth angle <j> made with the first meridian SY, and the 
distance d'==tan p from the pole (centre) of projection, as clearly marked 
in the figure. That this latter value for d' is correct will bp apparent 
from the small subsidiary drawing to the right in Fig. 379, 

Now the face pq of general character, the one shown in the larger 
drawing being inclined to all three axes, is not only defined by its angular 
co-ordinates ^ and p, but by its two rectangular co-ordinates y\ on 
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the gnomonic projection, as further indicated in Fig. 379. The values of 
these rectangular co-ordinates in terms of the angular co-ordinates are 
readily obtained from the right-angled triangle itself, of which x\y\ are the 

two sides and d' { = tan p) is the hypotenuse ; for ,/=sin <l>y and = cos 
so that ^ ^ 


a;' = sin ^ tan p, and — cos (f> tan p. 

Hence, from the measurements of ^ and p for all the faces of the 
crystal, the rectangular co-ordinates of these faces can be obtained and 
their poles directly plotted on squared paper, as a preliminary to the 
construction of the proper gnomonic projection. Also the measured (on 
the graph) co-ordinates x' and y' of any other face which is located graphi- 
cally, say by its presence at the intersection of two zones, afford the true 
position of that face in terms of the a?' and y' of the parametral form py. 
For monoclinic crystals, when the pole of c = (00i) lies at a distance 
c' = tan p in front of the centre of projection S, the distances and 
are the co-ordinates for the parametral pyramid pq ; and for any value 
of pq we have the rectangular co-ordinates + and y'—qq^* 

Example of Investigation of a Monoclinic Crystal by the Two-circle 
Method. — In order to render these facts and the procedure clear for the 
more difficult case of oblique crystals, the monoclinic crystals of cole- 
manitc (Figs. 376, 377, and 378) measured by Eakle {loc, cit.) may be 
taken as a typical example. An average of twenty measurements of 
the polar distance p for the basal pinakoid e = (001) gave 20° 7', the azimuth 
(f) being 90° O'. Therefore, its distance on the gnomonic diagram (Fig. 
377) in front of the centre of projection S was c' = tan 20° 7' =0*3663. 
The same value was given by the co-ordinate x' for the cliiiodomes #c = 
(Oil) and a = (021), for x'^e' for these forms, as will be clear from the 
gnomonic diagram 377, in which c, /c, and a are all on the same horizontal 
line representing the zone [(001) ‘ (010)]. The mean of 44 values of x' for 
these domes 01 and 02 (using Goldschmidt’s pq symbols) gave aj' =0*3663. 

The axial angle j8 is also directly given, as will be clear from the little 
secondary diagram in Fig. 379; for c' = cot p, from which p, = 69 53 
andi3 = 180°-/i = 110°7'. 

Thf next step was to calculate the rectangular (gnomonic) co-ordinates 
a?' and y' for all the various faces developed on the crystals, from the 
measured angular co-ordinates (f) and p and the formula) x =sin ^ tan p, 
y' = cos ^ tan p. For the positive forms pp©' = ~ and the negative 

forms ppo'=a;' + e'. As the symbols pq are simple multiples of the 
co-ordinates p^ qQ of the unit parametral form, the values p^ q^^ for 
each form were readily deduced. The mean values of p^ and q^ for 
15 crystals were 0*7443 and 0*5430. Even for a monoclinic crystal the 
latter value is actually tjje axial ratio c\h\ but the axial ratio a : 6 is 
not the fo'jmer value, as the axis a is inclined and may be written a. Its 

true value - = in which d is tlie value for a rectangular u-axis, 

0 sin ft o' 

Hence, the desired true d-axial value ® ~ ^ which the value 

0*7768 for d was obtained. ^ 
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Thus the elements of colemanite were found to be a:b:c — 
0*7768 : 1 : 0*5430, and jS-llO® 7'. 

That the value last given for d is correct, will be seen from the 
following considerations. To determine the polar elements ^q, and e, 
it has to be remembered that the values qQ, and are the elements 

when h==l and Ta = . Hence, when rn = l these values have to be 

” sin jit ” • 

multiplied by sin [jl in order to obtain the polar elements. Thus 

Po^Po' 6 = /x = cos /x. For colemanite the 

elements become = 0*6989, e = 0*3439. To get the true 

axial ratio a i h ; c, in the rectangular axial systems, 5^0' — tan (001 .*011) 

and ^o' = tan (001 : 101) ; and, as 5 = 1, for such systems c=g'o' and d = 

c q ^ 

— - _? j’or monoclinic crystals c remains —a/, but the clino-axis a is 
Pq Po ^ 

equal to . so that c~qQ ^ and a— 

sin ** sin ju, Pq sin [jl po Po sin fi 

The values of c and a for colemanite were thus found, as above stated, 
to be d = 0*7768 and c = 0 *5430. 

In the following table arc given the results of Eakle for the positions of 
21 of the principal faces of the crystals of colemanite, as shown in Figs. 
376 and 378. It will afford some indication of the usual mode of recording 
(1) the results of the measurements of azimuth <f) and polar distance p, 
and (2) the calculations of the rectangular co-ordinates x' and ?/'. 



Symbol. 





Face. 

Ooklschmidt. 

Miller. 

0. 

p. 

x\ 

y'- 

c 

0 

(001) 

90° 0' 

20° 7' 

0-3663 

0 

b 

Ooo 

(010) 

0 0 

90 0 

0 

QO 

a 

QO 1) 

(100) 

90 0 

90 0 

00 

0 

m 

00 

(110) 

53 53 

90 0 

i-3709 

QO 

t 

2ao 

(210) 

69 58 

90 0 

2-7419 

00 

z 

00 2 

(120) 

34 26 

90 0 

0-6S54 

00 

H 

GO 3 

(130) 

24 33 

90 0 

0-4570 

00 

K 

01 

(Oil) 

34 0 

33 13 

0-3663 

0*5430 

a 

02 

(021) 

18 18 

48 54 

0-3663 

1-0860 

X 

+ 20 

(201) 

90 0 

61 40 

1-8549 

0 

i 

-10 

(101) 

90 0 

20 42 

0-3781 

0 

h 

- 20 

(201) 

90 0 

48 18 

1-1223 

0 

/3 

+ 1 

(111) 

63 56 

51 2 

1-1106 

0-5430 

.y 

- 1 

(111) 

34 51 

33 29 

0-3781 

0-5430 

d 

-12 

(121) 

19 11 

48 59 

0-3781 

1-0860 

X 

-13 

(131) 

13 4 

59 7 

0-3781 

1-6290 

V 

- 2 

(221) 

46 56 

57 22 

1-1223 

1-0860 

(0 

+ 13 

(131) 

34 17 

63 6 

1-1106 

1-6290 

0 

-21 

(311) 

Qi 11 

5)^16 

1-1223 

0-5430 

k 

+ 31 

(311) 

78 12 

69 22 

2-5992 , 

^ 0-5430 

Q j 

-24 

(241) 

^ 19 

67 45 

1-1223 

I 2-1720 


Example of Gnomonic Projection of a Trigonal Crystal very rich in 

Faces. — Perhaps the best example that could be given, of the gnomonic 
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projection of a crystal very rich in faces, is that of the two isoniorphous 
red silver minerals proustite, AggAsSj, and pyrargyrite, AgjjSbSg, drawn 
by Sir Henry Miers, who in the years 1886 and 1887 made a detailed 
investigation ^ of these remarkable minerals, Tliey crystallise in the 
ditrigonal polar class 20 (hemimorphic hemihedral) 
of the trigonal system, the same class as tourmaline. 

The mincsrals form exceptionally beautiful crystals, 
the hexagonal prism of the second order {101} being 
always a prominent form, terminated by the semi- 
forms of the primary and other rhombohedra, 
scalenohedra, and various pyramids ; the two ends 
of the crystals are quite different in accordance 
with the polar hemimorphic symmetry, both semi- 
forms of any holohedral form being rarely developed 
to the same extent, if both be present at all, at 
the two ends of the vertical axis. Fig. 380, which 
may represent either mineral, is reproduced from 
the memoir of Miers, and gives a general idea of silvor Oro. 

the main forms developed, some of which are more 
particularly characteristic of proustite, and others of pyrargyrite. Many 
of the crystals are exceedingly rich in fac^s, as will be best aj)j)reciated 
from the reproduction of Miers’ gnomonic jirojection given in Fig. 381, 
which shows all that it is possible to record on such a projection of the 
145 forms discovered after an investigation of numerous crystals by Miers 
and many previous observers. 

The following are the indices of the forms actually shown on the 
crystal represented in Fig. 380, the first nine being arranged in order of 
frequency of development : 

a=!loi{ y -^{302} 

e={ll()} /^!223} 

(7:---{324} w--={401} 

6 = {2111 X-!834} 

v-- |20T| |423| 

^= 1310 } /)={ 643 } 

r=U00! 7r=r {19. 11 . V2\ 

P={210} 

The gnomonic projection, Fig. 381, also represents both minerals, and is 
drawn so that the figure is the intersection of the face-normals by a plane 
inclined at 54® 44 to the vertical axis, at 45® to two adjacent lateral axes, 
and at a distance of 6* = 84*85 mm. from the origin, where * is the pro- 
jection of its own normal (passing through the centre of the imaginary 
sphere) on the plane of the figure. It includes one 60®-sector of the stereo- 
graphic proj ection, formedjjiy the three faces o = (1 1 1 ), 5 = (2 1 1 ), and 6 = (11 2). 

When ^he crystals are freshly obtained from the dark recesses of 
the silver mine they are very lustrous and transparent, but they are 
rapidly affected by the actinic rays of light, like so many other of the 
compounds of silver, and require to be stored in the dark. One of the 
1 Min. Mag., 1887, 7, 145 ; 1888, 8, 37. 
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finest objects in the Natural History Department of the British Museum, 
at South Kensiugton, is a magnificent crystal of proustite from 



Fio. 381. — Guomonlc rrojcction of Pyrargyrlte and Proustite. 


Chanar§illo in Mejdco ; but it is rarely seen, and only by special per- 
mission, on account of the necessity for its preservation in an opaque 
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dark case. It possesses a beautiful scarlet- vermilion colour, and affords 
a bright red “ streak ” (colour of the powder on scratching or pulverising), 
(Pyrargyrite is generally dark grey in appearance, and yields a reddish- 
purple streak.) The two terminations are different, clearly exhibiting 
the hemimorphism. 

The angles are so similar that the gnomonic projection in Pig, 381 
represents both minerals practically accurately, on the scale of the 
drawing, but they are not identical. The rhonibohedral angle of proustite 
is 72° 12', and that of pyrargyrite 71° 22', Further reference to this 
slight but real difference in such angles as are not fixed by the symmetry 
will be found in Chapter LIV., in considering the nature of isomorphism. 

Fundamental Propositions concerning the Gnomonic Projection. — The 
following four pro])ositions are given and proved by Miors in the 1887 
memoir just quoted. It should be understood that the plane of projection 
must cut the whole group of normals enclosed within three of the principal 
planes of symmetry, in the cases of all crystals belonging to the five higher 
systems of symmetry (that is, not monoclinie or triclinic). 

1. If OX, OY, OZ in Fig. 382 be any three normals, the angles between 
which are YOZ = ^, ZOX=r}, XOY=^; and if OP be drawn normal 
to the plane of the figure XYZ, and the angle POX==a, POY=^, and 
POZ-y ; then, if OP-p, 

PX =p tan a, PY =p tan PZ =p tan y. 

The triangle XYZ can thus be drawn, and the position of P be laid 
down for any position of the plane of the figure, at any required distance 

a 


‘ (jO 


B 

FlO. 383. 

p fronf the origin. Any other point of the system being then laid down 
from its known angles, the whole system of points corresponding to 
possible crystal faces may be mapped out by the intersections of lines 
joining the points. 

The dihedral angles are measured on the projection by means of the 
Circle of Projection ’’ described from centre P with radius equal to p. 

2. To find the angle between two normals the projections of which 
are AB, Fig. 383. Through P draw PD perpendicular to AB, meeting 
AB produced in D. Drtf^ Pco parallel to AB, meeting the circle of 
projection tn a>. Along PD (jjroduced if necessary) take P == Dm. Then 
the angle between any pair of normals the projections of which AB lie 
in the zone line ABD is the angle subtended by AB at £i. 

3. To find the angle between two zoms the projections of which are 
CA, CB, Fig. 384. 
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Join CP ; draw Pco perpendicular to CP, meeting the circle of projec- 
tion in o). Join Ca> ; draw PD jjerpendicular to Ccu, and in PC take 




PQ~PD. Then the angle between any pair of zones the projections 
of which CA, CB, intersect in the point (J is the angle subtended at 
by their intersections with Pco produced. 

The preceding three rules enable any crystal to be readily projected. 
The following fourth proposition enables considerable siin 2 )lification to 
be effected in the cases of cry^als with rectangular, hexagonal, or trigonal 
axes, a convenient choice of plane of projection being of course assumed. 

4. If OX, Oy, OZ, Fig. 385 be the rectangular axes of the 90°-systeni8, 
or two of the lateral axes and the vertical axis of the two 60°-systems ; 
and if ZP meet XY in L ; then ZLX = 90°. 

It may then be luoved that : 

LX C 

(a) = tan 6 . cos y, where 0^^; 


(h) 

ic) 


LZ 

rL= 


= ZL cos^ y ; 
P^ _ I'X 
tan y tan a 


The triangle XYZ may be drawn from (a), the point P may be pro- 
jected from (6), and the circle of projection may be described from (c). 
Now in the cubic, tetragonal, and rhombic systems 6 = 45®. ifence, if 

also y = 45®, cos a = • 

LX 1 ZL 


= r-,PL=7,:P=rz. 


LZ 


1 


In the hexagonal and trigonal systems 6 = 30®, and if cosy = — 

"/ O 


cos a = / and a = 45°, then 


LX 1 „ ZL 

Special Use of the Gnomonic Projection in Three-circle Ooniometry.— 

The gnomonic projection is particularly useful in connection with the 
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employment of a Herbert Smith three-circle goniometer. For such a 
projection can well be made to represent most of the poles, if not all, 
investigated for one setting of the crystal on the wax of the crystal-holder. 
The measurements are made from poles in a certain zone, the zone of 
reference, as origins, and from the readings of the circle from these poles 
we obtain for any other pole its distance from the origin and its azimuth 
from the zone of reference. These co-ordinates are then used, as in 
two-circle goniometry, to locate the poles of the faces on the gnomonic 
diagram, the plane of which is taken at right angles to the edge (axis) 
of the zone of reference. As j)ole8 in this zone are projected to infinity, 
all zones jiassing through the same origin (a pole on the zone of reference) 
appear as parallel lines on the projection. 

This will be rendered clearer by reference to Fig. 38C, in which P is 
the pole of the zone of reference, and Z the direction of the origin-polo 
on this zone of reference. If we draw 
PX at right angles to PZ, and then 
if Q be any point (a facial pole for 
instance) and we draw Qk parallel to 
PZ, Qk will be the projection of the 
zone passing through Q and the 
origin Z. Herbert Smith, ^ to whom 
this and the next three figures are 
due, in applying the proje(*tion to 
work with his three-circle goniometer 
described earlier in this (jhajiter, has 
shown that the linear co-ordinates of 
the gnomonic jirojection are related 
to the spherical co-ordinates of the 
stercographic projection by two 
simple equations. If Qk in Fig. t386 
be the linear distance of the point Q, which may be assumed to be a facial 
pole, and p and 0 the spherical co-ordinates of the pole Q with respect 
to the origin Z, p being the distance from Z and (f> the azimuth from the 
zone of reference, then : 

* QA; == r cot p cosec <f>, and Vk = r cot 

In order to facilitate the plotting of linear distances on the gnomonic 
projection and the graphical solution of angles therewith, Herbert 
Smith gives in the same memoir the design of a })rotractor, shown in 
Fig. 387, and also a table of values of cot p cosec ^ for angles from 25° to 
90°. The angles between ])oles or zones may thus be rapidly graphically 
determined from the projection with the aid of the protractor and table. 

The protractor is a strip^of celluloid on which is engraved a semi- 
circle, the (iiameter of which is on the edge of the strip ; both the 
diameter and the radius at right angles to it are divided into milli- 
metres, while the semicircle is divided into half-degrees. By means of 
the two rectangular scales the poles can easily be plotted from their plane 

Mineralogical Magazine, 1903 , 13, 309 . 
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co-ordinates. It is most convenient in work with two- or three-circle gonio- 
meters to take the centre of projection itself as origin, the azimuths being 
then the same as the plane angles, and the linear distances proportional 
to the tangents of the corresponding angles. 

In Fig. 388 are rej)resented a series of poles lying in four zones passing 
through the same origin in the zone of reference, and therefore represented 



Fio. 387. — Hotbert Sniith‘B linomonic Protractor. 


by straight lines parallel to each other in the gnomonic 2)rojection ; their 
azimuths may be indicated by will then be an 

important fact that the following relationship holds, namely : 


km . In ^ (cot <^2 “ cot <jj) (cot ^3 - cot <j6j) _ sin (^ - <^2) sin {(f>^ - (f>i) 
kl . mn (cot - cot (cot ^3 - cot ^2) sin sin (^3 - ^2) 

= a rational quantity. 



This rational quantity is the 
anharmonic ratio of four crystal! 0- 
graphically possible zones, inter- 
secting in the same pole. 

If we suppose [TTiTgTg] to be the 
zone of reference n lies at« infinity, 
and we have the simple relation 
left that 


km 

kl 


= a rational quantity. 


A quite similar relation holds 
with respect to the poles them- 
selves in the various zones, so that, 
for ins<IS.nce, we have : 


QQ2 

QQi 


a rational quantity. 


Under tliese conditions the principal zones in the diagram are equally 
spaced apart, and a network of parallelograms is produced as in Fig. 388. 
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In special c^ses rectangles and squares are afforded. Hence also unit 
linear distances on parallel lines must be the same, so that we have only 
to take measurements on the diagram in order to determine the simple 
indices corresponding to any particular face. 

Two simple problems are of constant recurrence, namely, those already 
stated on page 479 (Propositions 2 and 3), and it may be of use to indicate 
how they •inay be solved graphically with the aid of the protractor and 
table. 

(1) To find the Angle between Two Poles represented by Points on 
the Gnomonic Projection.- -Suppose Q and K in Fig. 386 to be the ]>olca. 
The protractor is placed so that the diametral scale lies along QR while 
the radial scale at right angles to the diameter })asses through the centre 
of projection P. The zero of both scales will lie on 1. Readings of the 
scales are then taken for the points P, Q, and R. The reading for P 
obviously giv(‘S the length VI, and from the table the azimuth of the zone 
QR can be found. We can then further find from the table, with the aid 
of this information, the angular distances corresjionding to the observed 
lengths and lU. Tln^ required angle or its sup})lement is then cither 
the sum or the difference of these two angles Ql and HI, according as Q 
and R lie on opjiosite sides or the same side of L In the case shown 
in Fig. 386 tlui difference is taken, as both*Q and R lie on the same side 
of I, and the angle obtained is the actual angle required. When Q and 
R lie on op])ositc sides of I tln‘. sum gives the suiiplement of the angle 
required, because the tabhi gives the distance measured from the origin 
in the zoiK*. of r(*ference. 

(2) To find the Angle between any Two Zones, represented by Straight 
Lines on the Gnomonic Projection.- -In order that this problem may be 



better understood, both the stereographic and gnomonic projections are 
given side by side at a and h in Fig. 389. The two zones intersect in 
D and meet the zone of reference in pi and p 2 > zone PD is also drawn, 
meeting the zone of reference in d. 

Assuming the angle Dd to be the angles pid and ^ 
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complements of pi and p^^ and the angles pj)d and to be and Dj 
respectively, we then have in the triangles p^d and p^d : 

tan Di = cot pi cosec <f>, and tan D 2 = cot p^ cosec <f>. 

The protractor is now placed on the gnomonic diagram so that the 
zero of the linear scales is on D while the radial scale passes over P the 
centre of projection. The reading for P on this 90°-radms scale is taken, 
and also the readings of the two zone-lines on the circular scale ; from 
the first we obtain the length PD, and therefore as before in case (1) 
from the table we find the angle while from the other two we obtain 
the angles pi and pg- Treating <f) as an azimuth and p as a distance we 
get from the table a corresponding quantity, which from the first column 
of the table we convert into the complement of or Dg, as this column 
gives the cotangents. The sum or difference must be again taken as in 
problem (1), according as the angles have been measured on opposite 
sides or the same side of PD. The latter case affords the required angle 
itself, while the former gives the supplement, as in the case of problem (1). 

These aids to the use of the gnomonic projection introduced by 
Herbert Smith, from whose memoir most of the foregoing rules for their 
application are taken, have greatly simplified the use of the i>rojection, 
and thus indirectly rendered *a still further service to three-circle gonio- 
metry. The protractor is made by Mr. Steward of tlie Strand, and is a 
very convenient accessory to possess in any case. The table of cosecant 
azimuths and cotangent distances is too long for reproduction here, and 
reference should be made to the original memoir in the Mineralogical 
Magazine {loc. cAt.). An ordinary table of tangents and cosecants enables 
the protractor to be also applied to any stereographic projection. 

Construction of Clinometric Projection from the Gnomonic.— A simple 
method of constructing the ordinary clinometric (parallel perspective) 
drawing of a crystal from the gnomonic projection, with the aid of an 
orthogonal projection (j)lan) first drawn from the latter, has been developed 
by V. Goldschmidt,^ and some examples of its use have more recently been 
given by Miss Mary Porter, ^ Lady Carlisle Research Fellow of Somerville 
College, Oxford. One of these, a tetragonal (holohedral, class 15) crystal 
of idocrase (vesuvianite), is illustrated in Fig. 389a, the gnomohic pro- 
jection being on the left and the orthogonal plan and parallel perspective 
drawing on the upper and lower right respectively. 

Idocrase is essentially a silicate of aluminium and calcium, but with 
many vicarious isomorphous replacements, especially by iron and mag- 
nesium. The simplest possible formula is given by von Groth® as 
AlCa 2 ( 0 H)Si 207 , the Water present being combined and not water of 
•hydration. The crystals from Monte Somma, Vesuvius, are usually brown, 
but better formed crystals from Ala in Piedm^t are green. The idocrase 
crystal shown in Fig. 389a is similar to a beautiful brownish -green one 
measured by the author, the forms present being the second order tetra- 
gonal prism a {100}, the first order prism m {110}, and primary pyramid 

* Zeitachr, fur KrysL, 1891, 19, 362. * The American Mineralogist, 1920, 6, 89« 

* Chemische Krystallographict vol. ii. p. 277. 
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p {111}, and the basal pinakoid c {OQl}. According to Miers ^ the axial ratio 
is a : c = 1 : 0*5373, and the two principal angles pp = (111) : (111) « 50® 40' 
and cp = (001) : (111) = 37® 14'. These angles on the author's crystal 
measured 50® 39' and 37® 16' respectively. The more largely developed 
first order prism m is nearly a centimetre square ; all the prism faces are 
striated, as usual on idocrase, parallel to the vertical axis c, but the 
terminal faces are beautifully plane polished and tran8])arent. 

Besides the gnomonic and ortliogonal ])rojections only two further 
accessories are required, the Guide Line (Leitlinie) and Angle Point 
(Winkolpunkt), and. Goldschmidt gives the following instructions for their 
derivation, wdiich the author has illustrated in Fig. 389tt, by adding the 



>!(}. S89rt.— J)i;rlvHtion ol a I’arallrl PerMpc<iivo D/avviriK of IdoiTase from Its 
(iiioiiumlt; Piojortiou. 

• 

necessary lines to Miss I’orter's figure, and redrawing and relettering the 
whole. The drawing has been slightly reduced in the reprcKiuction, 
Fig. 389a. 

A vertical diameter AB is drawn to the inner (5 cm. unit) circle, and from 
B a chord BF is laid of! to the right, equal to Jrd the raius OB. Next, 
the further diameter FOE is drawn, and OD taken along OE equal to Jth 
of OB. A line drawn through D perpendicular to FOE, and produced 
across the whole width of the figure, is then the required guide line. 

A radiqp OJ is then drawn parallel to the guide line, and a circular 
arc is drawn with D as centre and DJ as radius, to cut the radius OF ; 
the point 6 where this intersection occurs is the angle point required. 

Proceeding now to use the gnomonic projection, with the guide line 
^ Mirteralogy, p. 494. 
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and angle point thus obtained, for the drawing of the idocrase crystal, 
the orthogonal plan is first drawn closely beneath the guide line as produced 
on the right. An arbitrary selection is then made of a crystal edge with 
which to commence the parallel perspective drawing, say the edge between 
the first order pyramid ^-face 11 and the basal c-plane 13. To find its 
direction we note where the zone [11 : 13], dotted in the gnomonic projec- 
tion, cuts the guide line, namely at X, and then join X to the angle point ; 
the perpendicular to the line so obtained and i)roduced is the direction HK 
of the edge 11-13 in question Its length, L' M', is determined by drop- 
ping j)rojectors perpendicular to the guide line from its ends L, M, in the 
orthogonal jdan, on to the line HK. A similar procedure is then adopted 
for the pc edge 10-13, the dotted zone containing these faces cutting the 
guide line at W, and the required edge direction being perpendicular to the 
line WG joining W and the angle point. Similar constructions for the other 
two cp edges 9-13 and 12-13 complete the basal plane c-face 13. We may 
then pass to the pyramid edge between the p-faces 9 and 10, the zone in 
this case intersecting tlie guide line at Y, and the edge direction being 
perpendicular to YG ; then similarly for the edge between p-faces 9 and 12. 

To find the edge between a pyramid end-face and a jjrism face, say 
up, 9-3, we lay one side of a set square Jilong the direction line (in the 
gnomonic projection) of the second order prism a-face 3, indicated by the 
arrow, move it parallel to itself (by sliding against the seennd set square) 
until it passes through the pole of the p-face 9, and note the ])oint Z where 
this line cuts the guide line ; the ])erpendicular to the line joining Z and 
the angle })oint G is then the required direction of tlie (‘.dg(‘ 9-3. We may 
then similarly find the edge between the j)yramid p-face 9 and tlie first 
order ])rism m-face 2, when X will again be the point on the guide line. 
Likewise for the edge ap between the secjond order prism a-face 1 and the 
first order pyramid p-face 9, thus completing face 9. In like manner 
all the rest of the faces can be drawn, in order to complete the whole 
parallel perspective drawing of the crystal. 

It will be observed that the relative develo])ment of the faces of the 
crystal in this clinometric drawing will depend on the relative dimensions 
given to them in the orthogonal plan, except as regards the length of 
the prism faces, which is obviously not indicated in a plan. Th«^ ortho- 
gonal ])rojection, therefore, should be drawn so as faithfully to reproduce 
the relative development of the various faces as far as is possible in a ])lan. 

Concluding Remarks concerning Two- (or Three-) circle Goniometry. — 
The measurement of crystals by the theodolitic two-circle method, that of 
determining two angular co-ordinates, the azimuth (f> and polar distance p, 
has lately become very widely adopted, largely due to the teaching of 
Professor V. Goldschmidt and to the researches of Fedorov, and is doubtless 
of great value for rapid work. In particular ^ this so in connection with 
the practical operations necessary for the crystallo-chemicalf-analysis of 
Fedorov which will be found referred to in Chapter XXXIV. That very 
rapid work, which alone is necessary for the jmrpose of identifying a 
crystal as being that of a particular substance, is more readily possible 
by the theodolite method than with the single-circle goniometer is fully 
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recognised, and for that reason so much space has been accorded to the 
description of the method in this chapter. But an emphatic warning is 
necessary as to its over-use and misuse, the pitfalls being numerous and, 
if fallen into, fatal to the production of trustworthy results. For the zonal 
relationships are not only less prominently brought into notice during the 
use of the two-circle method, but are even frequently obscured. 

An interesting and important example of this is afforded in the work 
of one of the ablest and most accurate observers by the two-circle method, 
A. S. Eakle, whose excellent research on oolernanite has been quoted 
earlier in this chapter. In a subsequent memoir^ to the one describing 
colemanite Eakle described the crystals of a borate from Los Angeles 
County of California, of similar chemical composition and ])hysical 
characters to colemanite, but which he concluded was different in its 
crystallographic and optical characters ; while also of monoclinic 
symmetry it appeared to possess a totally different arrangement of faces 
and forms, and he considered it a separate new mineral, to wlii(ih he gave 
the name ‘‘ neocolemanite.” 

In a communication made in 1912 to the Mineralogical Society ^ Dr. A. 
Hutchinson showed that Eakle \s two-circle measurements were capable 
of a different interpretation, and that by a change in the orientation of 
the crystals of neocolemanite they (jould be brought into complete harmony 
with those of colemanite. Hutchinson gives a stereographic projection 
of colemanite, as measured both by Jackson and by Phikle, and then 
also one for neocolemanite as described by Eakle, the symmetry plane 
being the ])lane of projection in each case. Hutchinson then shows that 
if a copy of the neocolemanite projection be made on tracing-j)aper and 
then this paper be reversed, back to front, and applied to the colemanite 
proje(*-tion so that the primitive circles are coincident and the pole of 
the face ((X)J ) of the one lies exactly over that of the other, the two entire 
projections, and therefore the crystal Iograj)hic characters of the two 
substances, are found to be absolutely identical. The directions of the 
optic axial planes of the two supposedly different minerals also then 
become coincident. Thus “ neocolemanite ’’ was in reality colemanite. 
The identity had escaped Eakle entirely through the use of the two-circle 
method and the gnomonic projection. If the stereograj)hic projection 
had been made use of, and more attention paid to zones, to their complete 
measurement on the single - circle goniometer, and to their interzonal 
relationships, such an error would have been impossible. 

Hence an emphatic warning is obviously necessary against obsession 
with the two-circle method, which its votaries are somewhat prone to 
develop. It is excellent in its place, especially for rapid work, but it is 
not the most trustworthy method for tlie highest purposes of original 
research. 

V. Gol^chmidt’s Two-Circle Contact Goniometer. — The principle of 
the two-circle goniometer has been applied by V. Goldschmidt® in a 

^ Univ, Calif. Publ. Bull. Dept. Geol., 1911, 6, 179. 

2 Min. Mag., 1912, 16, 239. 

® Zeitschrift fur Krystallographie, 1896, ^5, 32), 
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contact goniometer for the measurement of large crystals with dull faces, 
and for the demonstration of the two-circle method with large crystals 
and crystal models. It is shown in Fig. 390. 

The horizontal circle H is divided directly into single degrees, and may be read 
to half a degree with the aid of an indicator a. This circle H rotates with the crystal 6, 
which is attached by wax on the crystal-holder c, the latter being rigidly fixed in the 
top of the crystal-adjusting movement by the screw d, the square head of which is 
manipulated by the lower end of the key e shown to the right. The upper end of the 
key is for insertion into two holes / and g, at right angles to each other, in the head 
of the crystal-adjusting movement h. The latter is a universal ball-and-socket 
joint, sunk in the upper part of the main central supporting column k. Hie vertical 
circle V is of hoop form, and is graduated for 100° right and left of the zero at the top of 

the vortical diameter. An indi- 
cator I is maintained in close 
contact with the limb by a spring, 
and it carries a radial rod rn ter- 
minating in the perj)ondicular 
contact -piano n ; the rod can be 
pushed further in towards the 
(*cntrc, or withdrawn therefrom, 
in order to approach or recede 
from the crystal face j^arallel to 
which it is desired to adjust the 
contact-piano ; the rod is main- 
tained throughout strictly radial 
by means ot springs. The appar- 
atus is mounted on a stout tripod 
o. In another form of the appar- 
atus the conta(;t-i)lano disc is 
replaced by a long wedge, the 
edge of which is adj usted parallel 
to the crystal face instead of the 
plane surface of the disc. 

In using the instrument 
the crystal is usually set u]) 
on the holder c with the prism zone, if one be 2 )romincntly developed, verti- 
cal, perpendicular to the horizontal circle H ; or, what comes to the same 
thing, if the crystal he tabular parallel to the basal j)lane, it is adjusted so 
that the latter face is parallel to H. The contact-plane n is then arranged 
with its rod vertical and the indicator at 0°, or horizontal with the 
indicator at 90^, and the basal plane or prism face is adjusted truly 
parallel to the con tact- plane disc n by ‘‘ sighting ” ; tliat is, by approach- 
ing the surface of n to the crystal face until it is nearly in contact with 
the latter, and then adjusting the crystal, by manipulation of the ball- 
and-socket joint witli the key, until when regarded from all sides against 
a suitable background an equally thick or thin'^line of light is sqen between 
the two surfaces. A circular background of white, black, or coloured 
cardboard, according to the colour or appearance of the crystal (that one 
being selected which offers the greatest contrast), may be attached just 
below the crystal, being gripped between c and h, the stem of the crystal- 
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holder passing through a central hole in the card. When tlie crystal is 
neither prismatic nor tabular, but more or less spherical, the ordinary 
method of the two-circle goniometer is followed, two faces being adjusted 
to the contact-plane in succession, both circles being employed. It is to 
be remembered, however, that the functions of the two circles are the 
opposite of what they are in the reflecting two-circle goniometer of 
V. Goldschmidt, for instead of the adjustment of reflections the adjust- 
ment to parallelism of the traces of the face and contact-j>lane is 
substituted. The reading v on the horizontal circle II gives the azimuth 
where Vq is the reading for the selected first meridian. The 
reading on the vertical circle V gives the polar distance p immediately. 

V. Goldschmidt's Apparatus for the Construction of Crystal Models.-- 
V. Goldschmidt ^ has further utilised the ])rinciple of the two-circle gonio- 
meter in an apparatus for the accurate constriKdion of crystal models. 
It is shown in Fig. 391 in the improved form in which it was described in 



Fig. 301. —V. (.JoMscliiniUt's Cry^tal-Model-nnikiiif; Ai)j)iiratns. 


the year 1908. By the kindness of Miss Porter of Oxford, the author is 
also enabled to add Fig. 391a, prejiared from a photograjih by tin; makers, 
sliowing the ajiparatus in its latest form as constructed in the year 1920, 
by the successor, F. Rheinheiruer, of P. Stoe, Heidelberg, by whom the 
earlier Goldschmidt instruments, including the two-circle goniom(*ter, were 
made. It consists of three ])arts, carried on a kind of lathe bod (0). The 
first is a vertical circle V, the axis of which carries the piece of modelling 
material p, which may conveniently be freshly prejiared plaster of Paris 
(still moist), steatite, wax, or solid paraffin ; this is supported by a 
relatively large crystal-holder or working piece, at the end of tlie horizontal 
axis of the vertical circle V (the (^-circle in this apparatus). The second 
is the horizontal circle H (p-circle), which is massively constructed as a 
rotatable working table, andVarries the vertical cutter m, which resembles 
the blade of a carpenter’s plane ; the support I for the latter is arranged 
to slide in a suitable guiding bed s in the })lane of the face which it is 
desired to prepare on the crystal model. The planing thus occurs by the 
^ Zeitschrift fiir Krystallographie, 1899, 3U 223 ; 1908, 45, 573. 
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rapidly repeated sliding of the plane up and down in the bed s, slice 
after slice being planed away until the face is sufficiently developed. 
The screw movement c affords the necessary centring adjustment, for 
arranging the distance of the face from the centre of the model. A scale 
is provided adjoining the drumhead to record the complete turns of the 
screw, so that the distance of the face from the centre of the model can 
be as finely regulated as desired, in order to give the crystal, model the 
habit contemj)lated. The whole planing gear and the circle H carrying 
it can be adjusted so as to ap})roach the model or to recede away from 
it at will, and it can be fixed in the desired position by means of the screw 
clamp Ic^, Tlie third part is an adjustable rest A for any other cutting 
tool or polisher which it may be desired to employ, and it can be fixed 
in the desired position by the clamping screw The two circles V 
and H are divided to single degrees, and with the aid of an indicator 
the tenths of degrees can be estimated. 



Fig. 31)lG.-~-Latcst form of Ooldschmidt (irystul-Model-nioking Machine. 

In using the apparatus, the larger habit-conferring faces are first 
prepared, each of these dominating faces being j)roduced in turn by 
the removal of successive shavings of plaster of Paris or paraffin, or 
whatever other material is being employed, the two circles being ^.djusted 
in accordance witli the known values of ^ and p for eacli particular face. 
When the ideal development of these primary faces is desired, the planing 
tool is worked in each case until the drum and scale record the same 
reading. 

The earlier form of the instrument, described in the first edition of 
this book, was more or less limited in its direct usefulness to the construc- 
tion of the faces at one end of the crystal axis, which is arranged parallel 
to the axis of the vertical circle V. The other parallel faces had to be 
prepared with a second setting subsequenCly, or by simply preparing 
them mth the aid of calipers in the ordinary way. In bhe^later forms 
shown in Figs. 391 and 391a the faces at the other end of the crystal can also 
be cut. The re-entrant angles of twin-crystals can also be modelled. The 
central distances can be regulated to within half a millimetre. Provided 
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adequate care be taken to set accurately the angular values of %/> and p on 
the two circles, and the position of the planing tool to the proper central 
distance, the models furnished transcend in accuracy anything j)Teviously 
attempted. The instrument also serves as an accurate contact goniometer 
for the measurement of the angles between the faces of models, or between 
those of real crystals of considerable size. A special crystal- Jiolder is 
provided, specially suitable for use on these occasions. 

Stbber’s Contact Theodolite Goniometer and Crystal-Model Cutter.- - 
The stoutly constructed instrument sliown in Fig. 392 lias also recently 
been devised by F. Stober^ for the same- [mrposes as (Joldschinidt’s 
a[)paratus. 



Fig. 392. — Sti)ber's Crystul-M<Kl<*l Maker. 


Tn the vertical axis of a solidly built tripod a horizontal circle h is 
rotatable, and j)rovided with a vernier n. The vertii’al circle v with its 
vernier n' is erected u])on it by means of an elbow-piece, whii’li is rotatable 
along the horizontal circle about the same vertical axis as the latter. 
Both circles are provided with fixing screws, and the two verniers enable 
circle readings to be made to 5'. The larger crystal to be measured by 
contact is mounted at the end of a steel axis carried by the vertical circle 
V, and can be fixed by the screw d. On one of the feet, which })rojects 
somewhat more than the other two, the fork g is supported by means of 
a stout pillar. It carries a horizontal slider s at the height of the axis 
of the circle v. The slider may be pushed forwards towards the crystal, 
against the pressure of a sjiiral spring, and carries the contact plane p 
at its end nearest the crystal.' 

When the instrument is to be used for the cutting of a crystal model, 
the contact plane p is replaced by a cutting plane shown separately 
on the right in Fig. 392a. It consists of a bronze j)late carrying 

^ Zeitschrift fiir Krystallographie, 1914, 54, 283. 
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crosswise two razor edges of hard steel mm\ which are fixed by the setting 
screws ss. The cutting plane is rotated by means of a driving band 
passing over the pulley r, and worked to and fro (up and down) by the 




two hands, or presumably more conveniently by means of any suitable 
whirling table or electric motor. The block to be planed into a crystal 
model is fixed on the steel axis of the circle v, instead of a crystal, a hole 
two centimetres deep being first bored into the block and the axle end 
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fixed in the hole with suitable cement, such as Canada balsam, sealing 
wax, or seccotine. The model material must not be too hard, plaster 
of Paris mixed with 20 per cent of calcium silicate or China clay, kneaded 
with water and pressed into a block, being very suitable, cutting readily 
and taking sharp edges. A model 6-7 centimetres in diameter, fairly rich 
in faces, can be readily made within an hour, after a little practice. 

Models (Of Crystals. — Excellent models of crystals, in boxwood, glass, 
or plaster of Paris, both simple forms and combinations such as are 
exhibited by many naturally occurring substancics, arc supplied by the 
chief mineralogical firms. It is often of great assistance in a crystallo- 
graphic investigation to be in possession of a good set of models, and 
still better to be able to cut a model for oneself at any moment with the 
aid of either of the two instruments just described. The elucidation of a 
difficult problem of symmetry, twinning, or other complexity is frequently 
materially aided by having recourse to a model. 

Probably the most beautiful and instructive models of crystals yet 
produced are those which have been made by Miss Nina Hosali, and 
exhibited and described to the Mineralogical Society on November 7, 
1916 ; they were subsequently exhibited at the Royal Institution and at 
the meeting of the British Association at Bournemouth in 1919. A set 
of these exquisite models has been made by Miss Hosali for the author, 
and the accompanying Fig. 393 shows five of them, tho.se for classes 32, 
25, 22, 14, and 2. Two or more forms are represented in each model, 
by means of coloured silk threads, each form in a separate colour, and they 
are enclosed in a glass envelope, the shape of which corresponds to another 
form of the same crystal ciu.ss. For convenience, cubes in the cubic 
system, and jirisms in the other systems, have been chosen as the most 
suitable forms for the envelopes. The crystallographic axes, the planes 
of symmetry, centres of symmetry, and axes of symmetry, are all very 
clearly indi(rated by threads or wires of different thickness and colour, 
so as to render each morphological or symmetry element quite distinctive. 
Moreover, the degree of symmetry of each of the symmetry axes is also 
clearly indicated by a minute neat label. These models are not merely 
very beautiful works of art, but are calculated to be of the greatest possible 
use as aids to the study of difficult cases of symmetry. The great advan- 
tage of being able to see right through the crystal, owing to the openwork 
of the thread-structure of the planes, and thus to trace all the various 
axes and planes right through the crystal substance, will at once be 
obvious. The models reveal the inner structure of the crystal, as regards 
its crystalIograi)hic and symmetry elements, in a more perfect and 
complete manner than the author has ever previously seen attempted. 
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wax, or seccotine. The model material must not be too hard, plaster 
of Paris mixed with 20 per cent of calcium silicate or China clay, kneaded 
with water and pressed into a block, being very suitable, cutting readily 
and taking sharp edges. A model 6-7 centimetres in diameter, fairly rich 
in faces, can be readily made within an hour, after a little practice. 

Models iOf Crystals.— -Excellent models of crystals, in boxwood, glass, 
or plaster of Paris, both simple forms and combinations such as are 
exhibited by many naturally occurring substances, arc supplied by the 
chief mineralogical firms. It is often of great assistance in a crystallo- 
graphic investigation to be in j)osses,sion of a good set of models, and 
still better to be able to cut a model for oneself at any moment witli the 
aid of either of the two instruments ju.st described, the elucidation of a 
difficult problem of symmetry, twinning, or other comj)lexity is frequently 
materially aided by having recourse to a model. 

Probably the most beautiful and instructive models of crystals yet 
produced are those which have been made by Miss Nina Hosali, and 
exhibited and described to the Mineralogical Society on November 7, 
1916 ; they were subsequently exhibited at the Koyal Institution and at 
the meeting of the British Association at Bournemouth in 1919. A set 
of these exquisite models has been made by Miss Jlosali for the author, 
and the accompanying Fig. 393 shows five of them, those for classes 32, 
21), 22, 14, and 2. Two or more foriius are re]»resentP(l in each model, 
by means of coloured silk threads, each form in a separate colour, and they 
are enclosed in a glass envelope, the shape of which corresponds to another 
form of the same crystal class. For convenience, cubes in the cubic 
system, and [irisms in the other systems, have been chosen as the most 
suitable forms for the envelopes. The crystallograjihic axes, the [ilanes 
of symmetry, centres of symmetry, and axes of symmetry, are all very 
clearly indicated by threads or wires of difTerent thickness and c-olour, 
so as to render each morphological or symmetry clement quite distinctive. 
Moreover, the degree of symmetry of each of the symmetry axes is also 
clearly indicated by a minute neat label. These models arc not merely 
very beautiful works of art, Imt arc calculated to lie of the greatest possible 
use as aMs to the study of difficult cases of symmetry. The great advan- 
tage of being able to see right ihrough the crystal, owing to the openwork 
of the thread-structure of the planes, and thus to trace all the various 
axes and i)lanes right through the crystal substance, will at once be 
obvious. The models reveal the inner structure of the crystal, as regards 
its crystallograjihic and symmetry elements, in a more jierfcct and 
complete manner than the author has ever previously seen attempted. 
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COMPOSITK C1RVSTALS AND TWINNING 


The })erfoctly formed single crystals recjuircd for the ])iir])osc of jj;onio- 
metrica] measurement are, as will have been abundantly clear from the 
earlier chapters of Part I. of this book, by no means invariably easy to 
obtain. Tlie vast majority of natural mineral crystals, and a consideni])le 
nitmlx'r of tliose grown artificially from solution, exhibit some form of 
aggregation. After having com})lefed the acc'urate description of the 
crystalIogra|)hic symmetry and its elements, and determined the inter- 
facial angles, witli the aid of single cryst^^s of the* Iiighest attainable 
d(‘gr(M‘ of [)erf(3ction, it is l)oth interesting juid important to include in the 
scope of the investigation a description of such mode or modes of aggrei- 
gation as are found to be characteristic, of the substan(‘(‘. For it is a 
fact that usually one or two very definite tyfies of comjiosite crystal are 
found to be [)eculjar to a particular mineral or to a specific, chemical 
preparation. 

There are three main kinds of composite crystal, namely : ( 1 ) parallel 
growths, ( 2 ) twin (Tystals, and ( 3 ) aggn'gates which are nthtln^r twins nor 
comjdetely jiaralhd growths, but which are arranged so that- on (3 particular 
edge or face of eacli individual, the jirisin edge or th(‘ basal plane for 
instance, is always arranged ]>arallcl to the corrcs])onding edge or face 
of each of its neighbours. Completely paralhd growths and twins are 
much the more common occurrences, however, when the crystals have 
been allowed to grow free from disturbance. 1 ’he study of thes<‘. com])osite 
crystals, especially of parallel growths, is so intimately connected with 
that of the internal structure of crystals, that it has becui considered best 
to include this chapter in l^art 11 . of the book, which deals with Crystal 
Structure. 

Parallel Growths, — In a parallel growth of different individuals of 
the same substance all the corresponding edges and faces of the various 
individuals arc parallel, supposing all of them to show the same forms. 
An excellent example is potash alum, the well-known double sulphate of 
potassium a^d aluminium wFich crystallises with 24 molecules of water 
of crystallisation, K2Al2{S04)4 . 211120,^ or almost any of the salts iso- 
morphous with it, all known as alums whatever tlie second metal may be. 

1 Considered constitutionally; the empirical (half) formula KAkSO^).^. I 2 H 2 O is 
also much used. 
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The cubic octaliedra of the alunis are often formed in columnar piles of 
parallel crystals, as shown in Fig. 394 ; the planes of contact are parallel 
to the cube-face (001), and the centres of 
successive octaliedra, indicated by the dots, lie 
in the prolongation of the vertical axis. It will 
be obvious that rotation for 90° or 180° of any 
one or more of the octahedra effects no cliange 
in the as])ect of the jiile. If the same forms 
be not present, the parallelism consists of a 
parallel arrangement with res])ect to the 
crystallographic, axes. 

Another remarkable instaiujc of parallel 
growths, in this case naturally occurring, is that 
of native; coj)])er from Lake Suj)(*rior, which is 
illustrated in Fig. 395. If. consists of elongated 
combinations of octaliedra and rhombic dodeca- 
Piu. - Puraiici Growths hcdra, extended along the axes of the cube, 
and grouped in tn‘(‘-like forms. 

Such paralh;! -growth aggregates usually reveal themselves by the 
fact that all the j)arallel faces become illuminated at th(‘ same time by 
parallel rays of light, so tha^. simultaneous r(‘tlections are obtained from 
them. This is W(‘1I s(*en on the goniometer 
when the crystals ani sutHciently small, and 
the signal-images simultaneously reflected 
from the individual parallel facets ought, 
of course, to coincide into an identical 
image. Such comjK)site crystals, however, 
are rarely sullicieiitly j)erfect for this to 
happ<;n, and usually a bundle of images is 
afforded, lying the closer together the 
greater t-lie degree of perfection. Tln*se 
parallel growtlis of the same substance do 
not call for any further structural study, 
for they would never be selected for gonio- 
metrical work, excej)t to verify the fact 
that the substance has a tendency to pro- 
duce such parallel growths. 

The subject of the i*onditions under 




which parallel growths of one substance can 
be formed on the (Tvstals of another has 


Fig. 39r».- Parallel (irowths of 
Native t'opiH‘r. 


been invcvstigated by Barker,' who has shown from experiments with a large 
number of salts that only those substances which possess similar molecular 
volumes and molecular distance (topic axial) ratios (discussed in Chapter 
XXXI.) exhibit the projierty of forming such parallel growths. It is 
doubtless due to the congruency, close similarity, all but identity, of the 
space- lattice strut'ture, that is, the like symmetry and very near equality 
of the absolute dimensions of the structural-unit parallelepipeda of the 


^ Jouni. ChenK Soc,, 1906, 80, U20; Minerdlog. Mag,^ 1907, 14^ 235. 
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space-lattices, in these cases, that parallel growths of the two (’rystal 
substances are capable of formation one on the other. One of the most 
interesting cases is that of the parallel-gro^vth crystals of sodium nitrate, 
NaNOj, which form very readily on calcite, CaCOg, in the manner 
illustrated (by kind permission of Mr. Barker) in the beautiful photograph 
reproduced in Fig. 31)6. Although these two substances are not iso- 
morj)hous jn the usually 
accepted sense, yet they 
are almost perfectly iso- 
structural, possessing 
similar rhornboliedral 
symmetry and almost 
identical niolecular vol- 
umes and to|)ic a.xial 
ratios ; t hat is, tlie shape, 
volume, and edge* dnnen- 
sions of tlnur structural- 
unit cells are practically 
identical. 

The ])arallel growths 
form(‘d by tin* members 
of isomor[)hous series one 
on another form a most, 
important study. Tlieir 
relative facility of forma- 
tion is proportional to 
their nearness in molecular volume and topic axial ratios. Thus in the case 
of the rhombic sulphates of potassium, rubidium, ciesium, and ammonium, 
the extreme members, potassium and emuum sulphat(‘s, exhibit no tendency 
to the formation of either parallel growths or mixed crystals, their mole- 
cular volumes and topic, axial ratios being considerably dilfenmt ; while the 
potassium and rubidium (or ammonium) salts, and the ciesium and rubidium 
(or ammonium) salts, for which the volumes and cell-unit dimensions are 
closer, exhibit a distinct but not great tendency to form parallel or over- 
growth!^ and mixed crystals. On the other hand, the rufhdium and am- 
monium salts, which jiosscss remarkably close (almost identical) molecular 
volumes and to])ic axial ratios, crystallise together in mixed crystals or as 
overgrowths or jiarallel growths with the utmost readiness. These facts, and 
many similar ones observed by Jiarker, have been confirm(‘d and extended 
by Wulif 1 and by the author.^ The latter has shown that the remarkable 
isostructure of tlie rubidium and ammonium salts is also exhibited in 
the case of the selcnates and throughout the whole extensive series of 
monoclinic double sulj^hates and selenates containing 6 H 2 O, isomorphous 
with the aimnonium magncsflim sulphate so fully worked out in Chapter 
XVII. ; and that this isostructure is invariably acconifianied by ready 
facility for the growth of mixed crystals, parallel growths, zonal growths, 
and complete overgrowths. 

^ Zeitschr, fur Krysi. 31 in., 190U, 4,J, 558, 



Kio. 300, -Carallel Orowths Soiliiiin NilniU* on CalriU' 


Jioy. Hoc. Proc., 1917, .95. 75. 
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Twin Crystals. — Crystals arc frequently found whicjli are obviously of 
a composite character, that is, are composed of more than a single 
individual crystal of the same substance, and in which the two or possibly 
even three parts, clearly belonging to different individuals, are united 
in a definite and regular manner, other than ])arallelism, the ])articular 
mode of union being characteristic of the substance. The twin nature 
is often betrayed by the presence of “ re-entrant angh's,” forniiTig notclies, 
arrow-head shapes, knee-shapes, cruciform, or heart shapes ; but not 
infrequently the two or more individuals are so intimately blended that 
the apj)earanc(i at first sight is that of a single individual crystal, and 
possibly of that of a crystal of a higher degree of symmetry than the single 
crystals of the particular substance have been already proved to exhibit. 

The ‘‘ twin law ” defining the manner in which comi)osition occurs is 
usually stated in terms such as the following : The two individuals are 
first su])])Osed to be arranged ])arallel to each other, with one face of 
each in mutual contact, and then in order to ]>roduce tlu^ twin one 
individual is supposed to be rotated for IBO'^ upon a jilane, which is 
usually although not necessarily the contact face, calh^d the “ twin 
jilane,” and about the normal to this plane as axis, w^hich is termed the 
“ twin axis.” Sometimes, as just suggested, the common plane of 
symmetry is not the face of*contact, and it is then distinguished as the 
])lan(*, of “ composition.” In general, the jilane of twinning may be any 
actual or jiossilile face of a form developed or jiossible on the crystal, 
except obviously a jilane of symmetry, and usually it is one with low 
indices, and indeed very often a primary face. 

But this mode of stating the nature of the regular mode of com- 
position of twins is misleading, as it is based on or bound up with the 
idea of rotation of one individual with resjiect to the other, whereas the 
twin is simply the ex])ression of the fact that the growth of the crystal 
has occurreil simultaneously according to two distinct, but intimately 
related orientations, owing to the moh*cules of the substance in the act 
of crystallisation taking U]) two alternative jiositions with eipial facility. 
If stated as above, the idea that one individual has l)e(‘n actually joined 
to the other after an actual rotation for a semicircle is somehow 
involuntarily and erroneously conveyed. 

A much jirefcrabh* mode of stating it is that a twin crystal consists of 
two individuals united synunetrically about a plane, the ‘'twin plane,^^ 
which is not one of systematic symmetry but a possible face of the crystals 
of the substance, or about an axis, the “ twin axis,'' which is a possible 
crystal edge. Besides being a mode of exjiressing the rule less liable to 
misinterpretation, it is also a more accurate statement ; for all twins 
cannot be explained on the theory of rotation through a semicircle. 

In the case of ” juxtaposition twins " the jilane of union, whether 
the twin jdane or not, is knowTi as the “ plane of composition.” “ Inter- 
penetration twins,” however, have no jilane of composition. Hence, the 
only true elements of twinning are the twin plane and the twin axis. 
The effect of complete interjienetration twinning without re-entrant 
angles is often apparently to convert a crystal belonging to a class lower 
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than the holohedral into a holohedral crystal of the same system of sym- 
metry. This type of twinning is, therefore, termed supplementary.” 

There are well-known twins formed hy the union of enantio- 
morphous crystals, that is, of a right-handed variety with a left-handed 
one, and which belong to a class of symmetry possessing neither a plane 
nor a centre of symmetry ; these cannot be described at all as obtained 
by rotatutn, for no amount of rotation can bring a truly enantio- 
morj)hous crystal into coincidence or ]>arallelism with its oppositely 
enaiitiomor}»lious fellow. Sin h twins are best descril)ed as “ mirror- 
image ” or “ rellection twins," for one individual is symmetrical to the 
other about the ])lane of retlection, althougli the twin cannot be 
exj)lained Ijv rotation al)out this plain*, so that the ])lane of twinning i*s 
not a rotation plane in sucli a case. An excellent instance is afforded 
by the famous twins of Brazilian (jiiartz, shortly to be described. 

]l(‘nc(*, It must now be clear that we have twins characterised by 
possessing a twin plane, which is a possible face of the crystal and is a 
plane of symmetry of the twin but not of the single crystal, and which may 
have a twin axis normal to it ; also other twins endowed with a twin-axis 
only, which is a possible edge of the crystal ; and others again which may 
be ascribed to reflection across a plane, which is a possible facial plane. 
Jf tlio tuo supplementary individuals beloffg to a class of their system 
low<T than the holohedral, and the twin j>lane or plane of r(‘ll(‘ction is a 
symmetry }»lane of the liololiedral class, or if they are twinned about a 
twin axis wlncli liapjKUis to be an axis of symmetry in the holohedral 
class, tlie resulting solid will (‘xhibit the exterior symmetry of the holo- 
hedral class, and the more indistinguishably from a truly holohedral 
('Tvstal the more comph'te tin* interpenetration of these suppl(‘mentary 
twins. 

It will br obvious from tlie foregoing that no general rule applies to 
the ])henomenon of twinning, and that it is, therefore, incumbent to 
descrila* each vari(*ty of twin, of every specific crystallised substance, on 
its own merits. No investigation of a new su])stam‘(^ is (‘om])Iete without 
the description of all the varieties of twinning which the substanc.c is 
observc’d to exhibit. As the main jmrpose of this Imok is to give in- 
strucruffis for jiractical work, a few typical examjiles will now be given 
of w(‘lI-known twins of the different varieties which have been referred to, 
selected from all the syst(*ms of symmetry, and these will be followed by 
th(* description of a few twins nH*t wuth in the course of the author’s own 
investigations, which will liest elucidate the mode of tackling the investi- 
gation of the twins of a new substance. A description will then be given, 
in conclusion, of the principles underlying the drawing of twin crystals, 
with one or two sj)(*cific exam files from recent investigations. 

The “ notched ” or groo^d t3rpe of twin is very well shown by the 
diamond, a •complementary pair of jiositive and negative tetrahedra, or 
of hexakis tetrahedra, twinned about a rube face, interpenetrating to 
produce an afijiarent octahedron or hexakis octahedron, but with more 
or less deep grooves along the octahedral edges, owing to the inter- 
penetration not being absolutely complete. 
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Two Hucii diamonds are represented at (a) and (b) in Fig. 397. 

There is considerable doubt, however, as to whether this proves the 
diamond to belong to the hexakis-tetrahedral class of the cubic system 
(class 31), for not only have hexakis octahedra of diamond been found, 



(u) Twiimod Toirafiedra of Diainond. (h) Twinned Jlexakis Tetraheilra of JOiainond. 

307. — Two Charact«rittti<‘ Twinned Diamonds. 


showing no trace of grooving, but also the cleavage is truly octahedral, 
and no proof of electric polarity has ever been brouglit forward, or of 
any kind of polarity of the tfigonal axes of symmetry, all indicating that 
there is a possibility that the diamond may really belong to the holohedral 
cJass 32 after all. Indeed definite evidence has been adduced of the 
absence of electric polarity in a memoir by van d(^r \'(‘en,^ who decides 
for holohedral symmetry. Moreover, the results of th(* X-ray analysis 
of the structure of the diamond by Sir William Bragg and Prof. W. L. 
Bragg ap])car to have concilusively j)roved its holohedral character (sec 
Chapter XXX 1 11.). There is no doubt, however, as to the frequent 
occiirrence of twin tetrahedra and hexakis tetrahedra, of the type shown 
in the figures, and also a few simple tetrahedra have been from time to 
time discovered. 

The notched appearance is also typical of the well-known rhombo- 
hedral twins of calcite, twinned on the basal ])inakoid (111). Precisely 
similar twins are also exhibited by an organic substance already mentioned 
in Chapter VI., methyl tri{)henylj>yrrholone. This substance has been 
sliown by the author bo be dimorphous, having both a triclinic form and 
a trigonal one. The triclinic variety is illustrated in Figs. 47 and 48 (page 
98), being used as a jiarticularly typical exam])le of a triclinic substance. 
The trigonal variety belongs to the calcite class, and a single crystal of 
rhombohedral habit is shown in Fig. 398, the chief fonns being the basal 
pinakoid c=lJlll and the primary positive rhombohedron r=|100}, the 
coinj>lementary negative rhombohedron r'=[221j being very subsidiary. 
Fig. 399 shows a characteristic twin, resemljfling one of calcite, composed 
of a pair of positive rhombohedra r = {UX)l twinned upon the basal 
pinakoid c = {lll}, as plane of both twinning and composition, re-entrant 
angles being shown at the three equatorial corners. 

The arrow-head appearance is very characteristic of twins of gypsum 

' Kon, AM, AmstManiy 1907, p. 182. 
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('rynt'il ot AlrtJiyl 'I'rl* 
plHMiylpyrrholoiiP. 


Vkj. Twin of 

Mpf Jj> I 'I'rlplipiiyl- 
l)yrrh(»lone. 


(selenite) CaS 04 * 21120. Fig. 400 represents a single crystal of gypsum of a 
very common type, and Fig. 401 an arrow-headed twin formed by the union 
of two such individuals. The twin 
plane and plane of composition is 
the ortho-pinakoid (100), neither 
of the two faces of whicli form is 
developed ^n the cormnoner (tvs- 
tals. The twin may ])cst be de- 
scribed as a redection twin about 
the ortho-])inakoid as the mirror, 
but it may also be said to be 
j)roduced by rotation of one of 
a pair of originally parallel crystals for 180® about the normal to (100) 
as twin axis. 

Elbow- or knee-shaped twins are particularly characteristic; of 

tinstone (cassiterite), Sn 02 , and 
of rutile, one of the two tc^tra- 
gonal forms of titanium dioxide, 
TiOo (anatase dc'scribcd in Oha])- 
ter XI 11. being the other). A 
characteristic twin of tinstone, 
in which the twin plane is a face 
of the form IIOII, is representcHi 
in Fig. 402, the indices of the 
front faces being given, in order 
to assist in rendering clear the 
d(*rivation of the' lower individual. 
A trijilet of rutile, the twin plane 
of which is also a face of |10Ii — 
.sometimes given as (Oil), the 
comph'ineiitary {)lane of ecpial 
value to (101) as rc'gards the 
sy mme^try is also shown in P"ig. 
•103. The forms present are the 




Fia. 400. — ('r\M.il 
<T> pmini. 


Fio. 401. Twin of 
Ci> psiiiii. 


])rism^)"- {310| and the jirimary bi])yramid c^f tlie first order o~{Jll}. 
The central individual shows no faces of the latter form, and the prism 
faces are simply marked with the form letter p. To indicate; that the 
faces showing in front of the upper and lower individuals WTiuld he back 
factes if twinning had not occurred, the form letters p and o are distinguished 
from those of the middle individual by a negative sign. Rutile is an 
excellent example of multiple twinning, for not only, as in this case, is 
a third individual added to an ordinary twin, but often the repeated or 
so-called “ iiolysynthetic ” fwinning is continued several times, and in 
some remarkable rutile crystals from Georgia eight individuals are twinned 
one after another on different faces of the same form {101}, giving rise 
to a complete ring. They do not lie in the same plane, liowever, but are 
inclined 65° 35' to one another in a zigzag. 

The cruciform shape is exhibited characteristically by the rhombic 
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mineral staurolite, an aluminium iron silicate, and a typical instance is 
shown in Fig. 404, in which the twin plane is a face of the possible 
brachy-prism [032], while the only fac^s actually shown on the crystals 
themselves are those of the basal ])inakoid {001}, brachy-pinakoid {OlOj, 
and the j)rimary rhombic j)ri8m {llOJ. The indices of the front faces 



Kiu. 402.- Twin of Cussiierit<\ 



of both individuals are marked in tlui drawing, those of the second or 
transv(^rse om^ corresponding to the back faces of tlie first or vertical 
one, which latter is arrang(*d in the normal position of a single crystal. 




Of heart-shaped twins an excellent example is afforded by the double 
crystal of t*alcite from Kgremont, Cumberland, shown in Fig. 405, which 
is reproduced, with the author's kind concurrence, from a memoir by 
Dr. Stefan Kreiitz on calcite twins contributed to the Denkschriften der 
kaLserlichen Akadcmie der W issevschaften (mafn.-naturw. Klassg, vol. 80), 
Vienna, in the year 1906. The twin })lane is a face of the primary 
rhombohedron J 100] . 

It will have been observed that interpenetration occurs in the case 
of staurolite, the two individuals passing completely through each other 
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and reappearing on tlie other side. A similar kind of interpenetration 
occurs in the well-known case of fluor-spar, fluoride of calcium CaF.„ in 
wliicli two cubes, twinned on an octahedron face (111) as twin plane, or 
about the common cube diagonal as twin axis, intor])enetrate and })roject 
beyond each other in the maimer showm in Fig, 400. 

Another case of considerable importance is that of the two com- 
j)leinentaiy j)entagonal dodecahedra of pyrites FeSo, [21 and [120!, 




twinned (reflected) alxmt a face of the rhonibK* dodecahedron [11()[, and 
mter])enetrating and passing b(‘Vond one iinolher in the nianniT indi- 
cated by the re-(‘ntrant angles in Fig. 407, whi(*h represi'iits one of th(‘. 
beautiful twins from i\Iinden in Prussia. A cross is fornu'd by the long 
edges of the two difTerent j)cntagonal dod(‘cah(‘dra, ])arall(4 to each cube 
face, tlie centric of the cross b(‘ing at each axis-iuid ; and in tin* exam|»le 
shown in the tigun* the sharp crosst‘d edges are actually blunt(‘d by the 
faces of the cube, rendering the cross still mon* marked, and justifying 
the ]) 0 ])ular appellation conbuTed on these twins of Zwillinge des eisernen 
Krcuzes." The star-sliajied faces at the diagonal corners are octahedron 
faces rejilacing common corii(*rs of the two jientagonal dodecahedra. 

When interjienetration of such conipleiiHuitary pentagonal dodeca- 
hedra i^i conifiiete without tlie ])assag(‘ of either individual beyond the 
other, the solid product*d is a perfect tetrakis }i(‘,xa}iedron, indistinguish- 
able as regards its exterior sliajie from the liolohedral form. Jbmce, 
this is an exc(dlent instance of supplementary twinning, where two 
individuals belonging to a class of symmetry lower than the liolohedral 
combine to jiroduce the liolohedral form of tlu*- same system. The 
two diamonds shown in Fig. fl07, cornjiosed of two iut(irpenetrating 
tetrahedra and hexakis tetrahedra respectively, arij also su])j)l(*mentary 
twins, and when the interpejietration is just c-omphde without any sign 
of grooves hlie solid is either the octahedron or the liexakis octahedron, 
indistinguishable in ajipearance from those two liolohedral solids of the 
cubic system. Diamonds are actually found in whhdi this is the case, 
the octahedron being, however, the commomT, and although very 
frequently the faces are curved, many diamonds have been found which 
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mineral staurolite, an aluminium iron silicate, and a tyiucal instance is 
shown in Fig. 404, in which the twin plane is a face of the possible 
brachy-prism {032}, while the only faces actually shown on the crystals 
themselves arc those of the basal junakoid {001 [, brachy-pinakoid (OlOj, 
and the j)riinary rhombic prism {11 Of. The indices of the front faces 



40‘J. Twin of ( 'assiterite. 



of both individuals arc marked in the drawing, those* of the second or 
transverse one corresponding to the back faces of the first or vertical 
one, wJiich latter is arranged in the normal ])osition of a single crystal. 



Of heart-shaped twins an excellent examjilc is afforded by the double 
crystal of calcite from Egremont, Cumberland, shown in Fig. 105, which 
is reproduced, with the author's kind concurrence, from a memoir by 
Dr. Stefan Kreutz on calcite twins contributed to the Denkschriften der 
kaiserliche)) Akademiv der iaaemchaften (maCn.-naturw. Klassg, vol. 80), 
Vienna, in the year 1906. The twin })lane is a face of the primary 
rhombohedron |ioo;. 

It will have been observed that interpenetration occurs in the case 
of staurolite, the two individuals passing completely through each other 
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and reappearing on the other side. A similar kind of interjienetration 
occurs in the well-known case of fluor-spar, fluoride of calcium CaFg, in 
which two cubes, twinned on an octahedron face (111) as twin plane, or 
about the common cube diagonal as twin axis, interpenetrate and ])roject 
beyond each other in the manner shown in Fig. 406. 

Another case of considerable importance is that of the two com- 
plenientai^^ })eiitagonal dodccahcdra of ])yrites Ft'S.,, [2101 and [120|, 



twinned (reflected) about a fact' of the rhombic dodecahedrtm [110[, and 
inter})enetrating and passing ])eyond tme another in the manner indi- 
catetl l)y tht; rt'.-entrant angit's in Fig. 107, which represents ont* of the 
beautiful twins from Minden in Prussia. A cross is ft)rmt‘d by the long 
edges of tht^ two different peiitagtmal dodecahedra, parallel t.o t'ach cube 
face, tht‘ ct'iitrc of the cross being at each axis-(*nd ; anti in tht^ t^\amplt‘ 
shown in the figure tht* sharp cros.sed edges art' actually bluntt'tl by tin' 
faces of the cuIk*, rendering the cross still mort* markt*d, and justifying 
the po])ular ap])t*llation ('onft'rred on thest* twins t)f “ Zwillingt? ties eisernen 
Kreuzes.’’ The star-sha|)ed faces at the diagtmal corners are octahedron 
faces replacing common ctirners of the two jxmtagonal titalccahedra. 

When interpenetration of such conijilementary jientagonal dodtica- 
hedra i^ comjilete without the ])assage of either individual beyond the 
other, the solid jiroduced is a perfect tetrakis hexahedron, intlistinguish- 
ablc as regards its exterior shajie from the holohedral form. Hence, 
this is an exc(*llent instance of supplementary twinning, where two 
individuals belonging to a class of symmetry lower than the hololu'dral 
combine to produce the holohedral form of the same system. The 
two diamonds shown in Fig. 397, composed of two interpcmetrating 
tetrahcdra and hexakis tetrahedra re.spectively, an? also su|)j)lem(?ntary 
twins, and wlnm the interpenetration is just comjdeti? without any sign 
of grooves tilie solid is either the octahedron or the hexakis octahedron, 
indistinguishable in ajipearance from those twv) holohedral solids of the 
cubic system. Diamonds are actually found in whicli this is th(? case, 
the octahedron being, however, the commoner, and although very 
frequently the faces are curved, many diamonds have )>een found which 
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are perfectly sharp and plane-faced octahedra. In the case of pyrites 
there is no doubt whatever that the true class is the pyrites class 30, 
and not the holohedral class 32 of the cubic system. But in the case 
of the diamond, the question has already been said to be less clear, and 
it may be that while the commoner habit is that of the hexakis- tetrahedral 
class 31, the truly holohedral habit occasionally occurs, and that the 
diamond really possesses full holohedral class-32 symmetry! In this 
event a supplem(‘,ntary twin would be hard indeed to distinguish from a 
holohedral diamond, and the very fact of there being this interesting 
discussion over the diamond is of itself eloquent testimony to the close 
simulation of holohedral symmetry which supplementary twinning may 
evoke, and therefore to the need for a very sharp look-out to be kept, 
when investigating the crystals of a new substance, for the least sign of 
twinning. 

There is a further case introducing the phenomenon of enantio- 
morphism which ought to be referred to, as the mineral has been taken 
in Chai)ter XXIII. as an example of trigonal symmetry, and forms an 
esi)ecially good inHtan(‘,e of an enantiomorjdious substance, namely, that 
of quartz. Figs. 311 and 312 (page 355) in Chapter XXll. illustrate the 
two kinds of quartz crystals. Fig. 312 the right-handed and Fig. 311 the 
left-handed. Fig. 408 repre.4hnts a twin quartz crystal, in which two 
right-hand(*d crystals arc intergrown in accordance with a ])lan which 
may be described as equivalent to rotation for 180^^ about the vertical 
axis, and so completely without projection beyond each other that the 
crystal is a])])arently a single one. But it will be observed that the little 
faces of the rigfit trigonal pyramid s and of the right trapezohedron x are 
present on two adjacent corners (60° removed) of the crystal, whereas 
a truly single crystal shows them only on alternate corners. Moreover, 
in ordinary single quartz crystals the faces of the rhombohedron r = !l00} 
are. usually bright, and those of the inverse rliombohedron r'“{221} 
dull ; but in this twin crystal one ])art of each rhombohedron face is 
generally bright and the rest dull, the two ])arts being more or less 
irregular and corresponding to the two diflerent individuals. These 
two individuals are related to each other as if, starting with the pair 
parallel (both right-handed as in the case chosen for Fig. 408, 5r both 
left-handed), one of them had been rotated round the vertical axis for 
180°, bringing the direct or positive rhombohedron of the one parallel 
to the inverse or negative rhombohedron of the other. Such twins of 
either right-handed or left-handed quartz arc fairly common, and the 
amount of interpenetration varies from only very partial, showing re- 
entrant angles, to complete as shown in Fig. 408. 

Quartz, however, exhibits yet another kind of interpenetration twin, 
as already mentioned, which is characteri^ic of crystals from Brazil. 
Two differently enantiomorphous individuals, that is, a right-handed 
and a left-handed, are here combined, and when the interpenetration is but 
partial, as in Fig. 409, the twin has the appearance of a mirror-image 
or reflection twin. But when the interpenetration is complete, the two 
rhombohedra coincide and the little 5- and a?-faces occupy symmetrical 
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positions, as shown in Fig. 410. The symmetry is obviously with respect 
to vertical planes passing through the centre of each parallel pair of 
prism faces, so that the twinning may be described as upon a face of 
the second order prism [101}. The rhombohedral faces of tlie two 
interpenetrating individuals being coincident, the direct of one with the 
direct of the other individual, and the inverse of the one with the inverse 
of the other, there are no irregular patches of dull and bright natural 



KlO. 4(»S. - Kid 4(U), — Part.ial Interpoiiclratinn Kid. JIO. -Coniplrlc Intor- 

1'win of Uiiilit-lmiidcd 'I'M’di of JUuht- and U‘ft-lian(J«‘tl pfiirtratlon Twin »>f 

Quartz. Hnizilian Qiiaitz. JUazilian Quartz. 


polish exhibited, as in the casi* of the other variety of (piartz twin shown 
in Fig. 408. 

Repeated Twinning. — One ease of re])eated twinning has already 
been described in the trijilet of rutile (Pig. 403), hut tlie repi'tition is 
by no means confined to the formation of triplets, or even of rings of 
seven or eight individuals ; it may occur any number of times. C'arried to 
the extreme, tliis jihenonienon gives rise* to one of the greatest diffieulties 
whicli*may confront the crystallograplier, for a (*rystal built up of in- 
numerable twin lamelhe is not at all un(‘ominon, and if the fact )>e not 
detected the failure leads to an erroneously high estimation of the sym- 
metry ; for the latter is lower than tlie ajiparently singh; crystal would 
appear from its exterior shajie to jiossess It will Hubsequently he shown 
that the optical projierties exhibited by such a composite crystal are also 
anomalous, and often most difficult to unravel, for the individual lamina? 
are occasionally not merely microscopic in thickness but actually ultra- 
microscopic. But the very {act that the optical characters are not normal 
is a warm Jig to look out for possible repeated twinning. 

An excellent example is afforded by the triclinic (holohedral) soda 
felspar albite, NaAlSijOg. A characteristic twin of this mineral is shown 
in Fig. 411, the twin plane being the brachy-pinakoid 6 ==(010). The 
two long upper c-faces show a re-entrant angle, and are the two different 
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basai^ pinakoid faces (001) and (001) of the two individuals; the two 
front 2 ?-faces are the prism faces (110) and (110), and the two r-faces are 
(101) and (101). The twinning on this plan, however, may be so often 
repeated that a crystal having the shape of a single crystal as in Fig. 412 
is i^roduced, composed of innumerable alternate lamellae of the two kinds 




Fig. 112. 


of individual, the only exterior sign of which is the striation indicated by 
the shading lines in the figure. A section-])! ate of such a crystal, cut 
transversely to the twinning, would exhibit differently coloured strips 
under the polarising microscojie, corresponding to, and indicating clearly, 
the different individuals. But it can readily be imagined that a section 
jiarallel to the plane of twinning, and thick enough to include quite a 
number of separate individuals, would either show no indication of 
twinning at all or would present some anomalous phenomenon in ])olarised 
light. If the layers having the direction of one crystal individual })rc- 
dominate in tliickness, the alternating reversed individuals being much 
thinner, the a])[)arently single crystal resulting is of triclinic habit, more 
or less resembling a single crystal of albite, as drawn in Fig. 412. But 
if the layers average equal thickness, the habit becomes pscudo-monoclinic, 
the upper and lower edges becoming more or less parallel to the normal 
to b = {0l0}, althoiigh they are seen to be serrated when examined with 
a lens. Such a crystal then resembles very closely the monoclinic crystals 
of the corres})onding ])otash felspar, orthoclase, KAlSi^Og. Indeed the 
most recent researcli has indicated the possibility that orthoclase itself 
may be really triclinic, but so extremely finely and evenly twinned in 
innumerable re]>etitions that the microscope is incapable of detecting 
the separate individuals. A second variety of ])otash felspar, microcline, 
is distinctly triclinic, and shows visible multiple twinning, thus lending 
considerable support to this view. 

A remarkably beautiful case of repeated twinning is th»t of right- 
and left-handed quartz in amethyst. The repetition of alternations of the 
two varieties is so frequent, the laminte so thin, that the external appear- 
ance of a single crystal is afforded, and it is only on cutting a section- 
plate, preferably 2-4 millimetres thick, and examining it in polarised 
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light, so as to take advantage of tlie opjjosito rotations of the jjtfne of 
polarisation by the two varieties, that the structure is revealed, although 
the part which sliows the lamination is frequently of a jankisli ])urple 
colour in ordinary light, that currently described as “ amethyst.” This 
violet-coloured portion is often arranged in alternate (JO^'-aectors of the 
section, as shown on Plate III. in Fig. 413, which represents, in its natural 
size, a magnificent section-jdate 9 mm. tlm^k cut from a fine amethystine 
quartz crystal, j)er])endiciilar to the axis. The violet staining of the 
alternate sectors appears very deep, and these sectors reveal even to the 
naked eye the lamination, on close scrutiny. The lamination is j)arallel 
to the edges of the second order hexagonal prism and |)(’rpendicular 
to those of the first ord(‘r j)risin forming tin* hoiindary of tJn‘ section, 
and thus, when viewed in ])olarised light, often apjiears parallel to 
lines radiating from the centre and inclined at 120'' or as a series of 
hexagons one within anotluT, repeated many times in alternate light 
and dark or coloured lines from the centre to the edges of tin* section, 
as shown in Fig. Ill on Plate 111., or even mon‘ frequently as a combina- 
tion of both, the former occupying the central portion. Tht* more n^gular 
varieties showing stria^ paralhd to lines railiating at 120 ' from the (‘cntre 
usually exhibit this jdnuiomenon only in the central part, passing as the 
hexagonal edges of the section an* a])proiw*hed iiit.o uniform n*gions of 
right- or hift-handed (juartz brilliantly polarising in (‘ven ctilours. A 
very beautiful section of such an amethyst, n(‘arly 2 incln‘s in diamtd-er, 
as seen in jiarallel polarised light, is sliown in Fig. 115 on Plate 111. In 
the dark field of the lantern ju-ojection polariscope tin* latnime, as seen 
on the screen, show not only alternate bright and dark strips, but the 
dark lines themselves are alternately very black and less dark. When the 
analysing Nicol is rotated the lamination is exhibif(‘d in the most beautiful 
variety of colours and neutral tints. The blaiker lines seen when the 
Nicols are crossed are black extinction bands, due to the section-jilatc*- 
being obli(|Ue to the plane of the lamination, which is apjiarently parallel 
to the rhombohedral jiianes of gliding with which (piartz has Ixm'Ti shown 
])V J. W. Judd^ to b(5 endowed ; so that two succ<‘ssive lamime ov(‘rlap, 
and one being right-handed and the otlier l(*ft-han(led. and ])roduc-ing 
equal and opjiosite retardation “ in the ciuitral line* of the ov(‘rlap])ing 
portion, a black extinction band, that of the dark field of tin* crossed 
Nicols, is here jiroduced. This intimate repetition twinning conse(|uently 
causes the crystal to exliilnt an ajqiarently non-rotatory character in tin? 
part where sutdi lamination occurs, and to show in convergent 2 )olaris(*d 
light the usual lilack cross and circular rings of an ordinary uniaxial 
crystal of an optically inactive substance. The marginal part where a 
region of right- or left-hand(*d quartz is found shows both rotation and 
the* special uniaxial figure of either right or left quartz, rings without 
black crossbill the central p!irt of the field (see Fig. 801, in Chapter L.), 

^ Mineralog. Mdg.t 1892 , 10, 123 . 

^ The laminie being oblique to the section -pi ate, which .‘s cut poriMindicular to the 
optic axis, the phenomena of double refraction as well as those of oX)tical rotation 
enter into the case. 
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and at the jixnctSjli pf i?^o such ’toarg&al regions of opposite rotations 
the overlapping strip shows Airy^s spirals (Fig. 802), as usual for a single 
overlapping of the two varieties of quartz. 

This will be rendered clearer by the plan, given by Professor Judd and 
re})rodu('ed in Fig. 41 6, of an aniethyst very similar to that belonging to the 

author shown in Fig. 415. The 
wedge-shaped portions marked 
y and c are respectively com- 
j)osed of left-handed and right- 
handed quartz, both showing 
even tints in parallel polarised 
light. The larger wedge x is 
composite, the part being 
right-handed and Xi left-handed. 
The surface of junction of the 
two 2 )art 8 is not perpendicular 
to the plate, so that the over- 
lapping part x,.i shows a ribbon 
band in }>arallel ])olarised light, 
and Airy’s s])irals in convergent 
polarised light. The remaining 
sectors, divided by the lines A, 
B, (J, show no trace of circular 
polarisation owing to intimate 
lamellar twinning, and the cen- 
tral part, where the lamella) are very well developed and are exhibited very 
plainly in ])arallel i)olarised light, affords the ordinary uniaxial interference 
figure of rectangular cross and circular rings. 

An extreme case of re|)eated twinning is exhibited by crystals of 
j)otassium chlorate, KClOy. Lord Kayleigh has shown that many crystals 
of this salt are c.om])osed of nuiltiple twins of ])ractically e(|ual thickness. 
K. W. Wood ^ has described a crystal of chlorate of potash, a thin Hake, 
in which there were 7(X) laminae, each only one five-thousandth of a milli- 
metre thick. What is most remarka])le, liowever, is that the laminaG 
are of constant thickness in any one and the same crystal, w(jile the 
thickness varies in different crystals of the same lamellar constitution. 
It appears as if a crystal which starts with an alternation of a pair of 
plates of a specific thickness maintains this same repetition-constant 
throughout the growth of the whole structure. A most remarkable play 
of colour, first described by Sir George Stokes, is exhibited by these 
crystals of potassium chlorate in casually reflected light. Sir William 
Crookes t)ossessed a very beautiful collection of such ap 2 )arently brilliantly 
coloured crystals of chlorate of potasli, the colours changing with the 
position of the observer. In one of his last q)apers Lord Rayleigh ^ gave 
a detailed mathematical analysis of reflection from such regular stratifica- 
tion, when the number of alternations is very great, and showed that the 
phenomenon was suscej^tible of a very precise ex])lanation on the lines 
» Phil Mcbg,, 1909, IS, 535. * Roy. Soc. Proc., 1917, 93, 665. 


Kkj. 410. — Structure of Amethyst. 
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mdioltted above. By transmitted light the crystal appears quite colourless 
and^aingle. 

author has often been struck with the regularity in the thickness 
, of \he laniinse exhibited by amethyst, in a very fine collection of amethyst 
.jjejjtions which he possesses for projection purposes. Some of these 
amethysts, such as that illustrated in Fig. 415, afford siui])ly gorgeous 
effects on the screen in 2>arallel polarised light, especially as the analysing 
dJicol })risin is rotated, and which are of a liighly instriK'tive character 
\ as regards the structure of the crystals. 

Mimicry of Higher Ssrmmetry brought about by Twinning.— We have 
^ already seen in several cases of supplementary twinning that a twin {)air 
of individuals belonging to a class of symmetry lowtT tlian the highest 
(holohedral) which the system is capable of exhibiting may simulate 
the holohedral class of that system. Occasionally this simulation goes 
higher still, to another and higher system altogetlKT. An approacli to , 
this has just been referred to in the case of a triclinic felsj^ar l)ecoming 
apparently monoclinic. One of tin* best knowm, liowt'viT, of these* easels 
of ‘‘ mimetic twinning,” and a })crfectly definite one, is that of the 

rhombic salt so often referred to in this book, as ty]>jfying many of the 

most interesting pro])erties of crystals, jiotassium sulphate, K2S()4. It ^ 
has already been shown in an earlier chapter tliat th(‘ prism angles 
between the resfiective two pinakoids a-*|l(K)| and h -^]()l()[ and tlie 
two ])rj8nis p = ]J 10} and p'- [130| are very nearly 30" and (>()", and this 
is true for the whole series of alkali sulj)hat(‘s and for the isomorjihous 
selenates. In the case of potassium suljjhate the ac'tiial angles an; : 
ap — 29° 48', pp'^-30° O', and p'h -30° 12'. Tims, to })(‘gin with, the 
prismatic zone of a single crystal is only 12' from being truly hi'xagonal ; 
and as the principal terminal faces are those of (I) the jirimary bi- 
pyramid 0^1111} corresponding to the primary jirism p- |J10|. and (2) 
the brachy-domal ])rism (/' = {02]| corresj)on(ling to the, brachy-jiinakoid 
6= |010l and having the same int(*rcept on the vertical axis as the 

jiyramid o^llll}, it will ]>e obvious that if the faces />, p, o, and 7' 

are developed in anything like equipoise a solid (iosely res(‘mbling a 
hexagonal prism doubly terminated by the bi pyramid will b(‘ produced. 
The prism, moreover, may be shortened until the aj)j>earanc(* is that of 
a siuqile hexagonal bipyramid. Am interm(‘diate case, when the prism 
and brachy-pinakoid faces still clearly show around tin* i‘(piatorial base 
of the bipyramid, is showm in Fig. 417, which rcjiresents an actual crystal 
of rubidium suljihate, Kb2S04, the second member of the family sericfl 
of alkali sulphates ; but the habit is equally apjilicable to potassium 
sulphate, although it is not so <;ominon in the (;asc of this first member of 
the series. 

The remarkable thing is, however, that these salts, and most 
especially potassium sulphate, have a jironounced tendency to form 
trijdets, wHich resemble hexagonal bijiyramids even more (iosely than 
do these occasionally occurring pseudo-hexagonal single crystals. The 
author possesses a large number of excellent triplet-bipyramids of * 
potassium sulphate, and one of them is faithfully represented in Fig. 418. 
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The st/tiking likeness to Fig. 417 is quite remarkable. But on close 
inspection of the two crystals the faces of that shown in Fig. 417 are 
observed to be truly ])lane and in every way goniometrically excellent, 
as should be the case with a ]>erfect single crystal ; whereas the crystal 
portrayed in Fig. 418 exhibits a very low linear ridge down each fae^, 
as indicated by the shading ; it is not always or even generally 
symmetrically placed, but sometimes nearer the ]K)lar j)yraniidal edge 
on the one side and sometimes nearer that on the other ; the face 
obviously consists of two jiarts, one of which is not truly parallel to the 
other, the two behaving in fact like vicinal faces. The goniometrical 
positions of the two portions are only a few minutes a})art, but the 
line of demarcation between them is quite distinct, and is almost a sure 
sign either of twinning or of the j)resence. of vic.inal faces. 

As a matt(‘-r of fact, these ridges are due to the crystal being a 
tri])let, the three individuals interpeiKitrating according to a plan which 
will be rendered clear by Fig. 419, which is an orthometric projection, 




4 IS.- Tniik't of Potrtftsium Sulphate. 


tliat is, a geoim‘iric plan from directly above tlie ( rvstal, projected on the 
equatorial j)lane. The circumferential edges all repn*sent in plan the 
faces of the primary ])rism p= JllO} and of the niacr()-j)inakoid a= (100} ; 
and the continuous radii indicate the polar edges between the primary 
bipyranud faces o ~ {111}. The dotted radii represent the dividing 
lines between the separate crystals, and the two parts of each one of 
the three individuals are shaded with parallel lines. The angle being 
29® 48', the angle pp at the corner where the little a-face truncates it is 
twice this, 59° 36'. There are six of these angles on the triplet, but they 
togethei* only make up 357° 36', so that if the twin plane were precisely 
perpendicular to 7? = (1 10), and the p-faces of two individuals after 
twinning were exactly congruent and in the same ])lane, there would 
be a gap of 2° 24' at the finish. But tlup ])lane of twinning must be 
regarded as not precisely perpendicular to p = (110), but differing there- 
from by one-twelfth of the discrepancy just mentioned, namely, by 12', 
the difierence of ap from exactly 30° ; for the solid is completed without 
a gap. That is, the twinning occurs as if the crystal were truly and not 
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mejely pseudo*boxagonal. But every pair of adjacent p-faces belonging 
to two different individuals are congeqiiently not in precisely the same 
plane, the normal to one jiart making an angle of 24' with the normal 
to the other part. This accounts for the ridge, and for the fact that one 
half of the face reflects light at a different moment from the other half 
on the other side of the ridge. No gap is ever apparent if no faces of the 
other prisipatic form p' = ]130I are present. If j/-faces are present, 
however, little re-entrant angles are found, as indicated in the second 
orthometric projection in Fig. 420. These, however, are not gaps, but 


a 



a 


Flu. 41U — Plan of Triplet of PotasHlum 
Sulphate. 



true re-entrant angles. They are visible on several of the crystals of 
potassium sulphate in the author's collection. Those faces of p'~|130; 
are nearly parallel to the planes of twinning of the three individuals, 
as the angle pp' is 30^ O'. In Fig. 420 the three individuals are numbered, 
so that the ])arts })elongmg to the same individual, e.xpressed by similar 
shading in Fig, 419, may be readily recognised. 

It will be clear from the foregoing what an excellent instance of 
mimetic re])eated twinning })ota8sium suli>hate forms. The presence 
of the ridges, and the duplicate images 24' apart given by tlie jirism 
faces, and corresponding vicinal-face phenomena also exhibited by the 
two pajts of each of the pyramid factis, would put an experienced 
crystallographer on his guard against assuming that the crystal was a 
simple hexagonal one. The biaxial optical properties, moreover, would 
render any such erroneous supposition jm])ossible, and would establish 
the fact that although the habit was pseudo-hexagonal, the system of 
symmetry was really rhombic. 

Fig. 421 gives an example of a similar triplet of the isomorphous 
potassium selenate, K 2 Se 04 , the composite crystal being an elongated 
pseudo - hexagonal prism terminated by the two })seudo - hexagonal 
pyramids ; liie construction i^exceedingly like that of potassium sulphate, 
but the angle pp is 59° 38' instead of 59° 36', the difference of the twin 
plane from perpendicularity to p = (110) is 11' instead of 12', and the 
angle across the little ridge in the middle of the p-faces is 22' instead 
of 24'. 

- VOL. I 2 L 
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A very instructive further triplet of potassium selenate is also shown 
in Fig. 422, which is very characteristic of this salt. The interpenetration 
is less complete, none of the three individuals passing right through 
the structure so as to be continued 
on the other side, so that the hori- 
zontal section of the composite 
crystal is a three-rayed star, lie- 
entrant angles are formed by the 
braehy-pinakoid 5-faces and the 
brachy-domal q and '-faces. 

Practical Mode of dealing with 
Twins. — In the investigation of a 
new crystalline substance careful 
watch must be kept for any signs 
of twinning among the crystals of 
the numerous crops pre})ared, and 
completion of the gonio- 
metry proper, carried out upon the 
best single crystals, sucli twins as have been found should be thoroughly 
examined, and measured if such a course be necessary to elucidate the 
]ilan on which the twinning is accomplished. For the kind or kinds 
of twin, or of still higher ])oly8ynthetic structure, which may be 
develo[)ed by a substance in the act of crystallisation, forms an 
essentially characteristic property of the substance. The chief object, 
of course, is to discover the exact position of the plane or axis of 
twinning, and to ascertain the typical mode in which the composition 
occurs, that is, whether by interj)onetration, juxtaposition, or both. 
Perhaps the best mode of illustrating the woihis ojH’randi of this part 
of the investigation will be to take a concrete exam 2 )Ie from the author’s 
own experience. 




Fia. 422. — Triplet/ of 
Potas»iiim Selenate. 
Inroraplete Interpene- 
tration. 


Example of Investigation of a Twin. — The case chosen, a typical and not too simple 
one, is that of ammonium selenate, (NH 4 ) 2 Se 04 , the investigation of which was 
published in the year 1900.' This salt is dimorphous, having a rhombic form 

isomorphous with ammonium and potassium sul- 
phates and the rest of the alkali sulpnatcs and 
selenatcs, and a monoclinic form The former is 
only known in mixed crystals with ammonium 
sulphate, potassium selenate, or best of all with 
rubidium selenate, which last-mentioned salt mixes 
in the solid crystalline state with the greatest 
facility with'ammonium selenate on account of the 
closeness of their molecular volumes and molecular 
distance (topic axial) ratios (relative distances 
apart of the ipolecular or polymolecular centres 
along the crystallographic axes), in accordance with the rule as to. isostructure of 
ammonium and rubidium salts referred to under “parallel growths” earlier in this 
chapter. The ammonium selenate crystals obtained in the usual way from a solution 



FlO. 423. — Monoclinic Crystal of 
Anunoniuni 8elennte. 


' Joum, Chem, Soc,, 1906, 89, 1066. 
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in water of the pure salt are invariably those of the monoclinic variety. A character- 
istic crystal is shown in Fig. 423, and its stereographic projection is shown in Fig. 42 
on page BC. 

The habit is prismatic along the symmetry axis 6. The ortho-zone parallel to this 
axis shows the faces of r={001|, a - {100{, and ni~ [201 [, so that three different 
angles are observed to occur, each in duplicate as two parallel faces constitute each of 
the three forms. These angles are : 

ac = ( 100) -(1)01)- 04° 31'; on :.((K)1) : (201) -^68° 22' : nm -.:(201) ; (lOO) ==47° 7'. 

Now in the twins this zone, in many cases indistinguishable at a cursory glance 
from that of a single crystal, shows only two of these angles, 04° 31' and 08° 22', each 
in duplicate, the third angle being altogether absent; its two values of 47° 7' are 
replaced, oie' in each semicircle, by the two different values 50 ' 58' and 43° 10'. It 
was discovered that 50° 58' wa.s afforded by two adjacent a-faces, and 43' 10' by a pair 
of adjacent /w -faces, the sequence of angles in the zone being : 

ra =04° 31' 
tfrt = 5() 58 
ac = 04 31 
cm = 08 22 
i«m = 43 10 
wc=08 22 


On some of these twins the edges aa and vtm were not shaq), but were grooved 
along their entire length with a r(‘-entrant angle forn^ed by two narn)w Htrii)s of m or 
rt-faces respectively, which gave quite trustworthy images of the signal-slit, so that 
there was no doubt about the nature of the faces. A section of such a i)rism is shown 
in Fig. 424 which will render the construction quite clear. 

It will bo obvious that we are dealing with a twin, the re-entrant angles being 



Fig. 424. — Section of Ortho-zone of 
Ammonium Selenate Twin. 


conclusive, and that the iilane of twinning is 
parallel to the basal ])inakoid r . (001 ), the 
twin axis biu'ng normal to that face. The 
angles are marked in the drawing, and it will 
be evident from them how the two twin 
angles aa and mm como to be 50° 58' and 
43° 10', as observed. 



Fio. 425. — Twin of Ammonium Hclenate. 


Fig. 426 shows the aiipearancc of one of these twins which had the grooves best 
developed, indeed that at the back |^as quite a wide re-entrant angle, the two a-faces 
forming it beinf quite broad ; it will be apparent from the figure that the cnd-facos 
also exhibit re-entrant angles. The dotted letters in the figure refer to the back faces. 
The chief zone affected, involving end-faces, is [copo'c]. The angles of this zone in a 
single crystal are as follows, each being repeated in the same order in the second 
semicircle : 
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co = (001):(lll)=43° 53' 
oj 5=(111):(U0)=33 33 
;)o'=(110);(lll)=43 IG 
o'c = (lll) : (00])=59 18 

There are obviously two of these zones, the one the zone symbol of which has just 
boon given and the complementary one [co'jpoc], corresponding to the two zonal arcs 
terminating at c-polcs shown on the projection in Fig. 42. But in a twjn each of these 
two zones shows at one end instead of a single 7)-face two p-faces inclined at an angle 
of 25'’ 8\ and at the other end also two p-faces instead of one, but in a re-entrant angle, 
and the angle between the two o' -faces which are now brought on either side of the 
re-entrant angle (instead of one o and one o'-faee of the single crystal) is 61° 24'. 
The two angles 25° 8' are in front, one at each end, and the two of 61° 24' behind. 
Further, a little groove-like re-entrant angle is also sometimes present between the 
two p-facos at each end which make the angle of 25° 8', as shown in front in Fig. 425, 
due to two strips of o'-faces being developed, one on each individual. The two angles 
just quoted, 25° 8' and 61° 24', were found by direct calculation to be exactly those 
demanded by a twin the plane of twinning of which is the basal pinakoid. The angle 
25° 8' is clearly shown between the two front p-faces of the two individuals at the left 
end in Fig. 425. 

The construction of this twin is therefore perfectly clear. The best idea of it is, 
of course, obtained from a model, and whenever any difficulty presents itself in the 
geometrical imagination of the solid, the author always has recourse to the cutting of 
a model out of cork,, when the difficulty invariably disappears. It is best as a rule to 
cut out a duplicate pair of single -crystal models, and then to juxtapose them in the 
positions actually shown by the twin crystal, which is generally too small to be 
manipulated as a model can be ; but in a case like the j)re8ent, one model will probably 
suffice for most purposes, cut in two halves parallel to the basal pinakoid, the twin 
plane. 

The Drawing of Twin Crystals. — The essence of the ])rocess of drawing 
a twin is the construction of a second axial system, at the correct position 
with respect to that of the ordinary single crystal. Each case should 
be dealt with directly from first principles, but there are a few helpful 
rules which may be given for the three possible cases, which are (1) when 
two of the three axes remain the same and only the third has a different 
direction in the second individual to wliat it has in the first ; (2) when 
two axes have new directions in the second individual ; and (3) when 
all three axes have entirely different directions in the two individuals. 

(1) When only One Axis has Different Directions in the Two Individuals. — An 
excellent concrete example, which will admirably illustrate the mode of procedure^ is 
afforded by the characteristic twin of monoclinic ammonium selenate represented 
in Fig. 425, and the character of which has just been fully described. The twin plane 
has been shown to bo parallel to one of the axial planes, that containing the axes 
a and 6, parallel to the basal pinakoid c =(001)t Hence, it is only a question of finding 
the new position of the axis c of the second individual, for the axes a and b are common 
to the two individuals. After having found the direction of this second axis c, the 
second individual can be drawn in the usual wa^ about it and the two common axes, 
and at such a distance from the first individual as faithfully represents what is actually 
observed on a typical twin. 

In finding the position of the c-axis of the second indiWdual the following con- 
siderations and Fig. 426 will be helpful. If the strong lines aa and cc represent the 
axes a and c lying in the symmetry plane, which is taken as parallel to the plane 
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of the paper, then after rotation of the axial system for 180® about the normal to 
(001) — the twin axis, wliich is at right angles to the axis a and is indicated by the 
broken line marked NN — the position of the axis c would bo that indicated by the 
broken -and-dotted line marked c'c\ while the direction of the axis a would remain 
as before. The new position r'c' will make with 
the original axis cc the angle 180' - 2d — 50*' 58', 
for the monoclinic acute axial angle between 
the vertical add inclined axes c and a, is 64® 

3r. Hence we have to construct the now axes 
for the second individual so that, while a and 
h remain parallel to their jmsitions for the first 
individual, c makes an angle of 50® 58' in the 
symmetry" plane with the direction of c in the 
first individual. This is merely the same 
jiroblem as that of drawing the inclined axis 
of a monoclinic crystal, that is, that of finding 
the direction of a second axis inclined to the 
vertical axis at a given angle, and which has 
already been dealt with on page 424 of Chapt-er 
XXV., and illustrated in Kig. 555 . 

The construction of the c-axis for the second 
individual of ammonium selenato is shown in 
the upper part of Fig. 427, and the lower part 
of the figure shows the drawing of the twin, 
each individual being constructed about its own 
axial system ; it was desirable, however, for the sake of avoiding confusion of the 
construction lines with the crystal outline, to draw the latter just clear of the former, 
but near enough for the various edges to l>c drawn parallel to their constructed direc- 
tions in the upper part of the figure witli the* aid of the parallel ruler. Fig. 425 was 
obtained by tracing the outline of the thus constructed twin on tracing-paper, and 
reproducing it on Bristol - hoard, with the aid of the stylus and a black • lead 
interleaf. 

In the up])cr ]>art of Fig. 427 A A', 15 H', and CC' are the cubic axes with which 
wc start. Oc represents the vertical axis at the ])ro])er length corresponding to the 
axial ratio c:b of ammonium sclenate, 1-1987. To determine the direction OA'^ of 
the monochnic «-axis, Oq is taken along OA' such that ()r/ --OA' sin 64° 3F, as 
31', and Op along OC such that Op — OC cos 64° 31'. The lines pA" and qA" are 
then drawn parallel to the two axes a and r, respectively, and their point of intersection 
A" is joineiito O and produced on the other side of O 'J'ho true length of the mono- 
clinic axis a of ammonium sclenate, 0</, is then obtained by multiplying the length 
OA", which corresponds to unit length, by the axial ratio of the salt a . h — 1-8900. 
Similarly, the direction of the new axis c', at 50° 58' in front from that of the ordinary 
vertical axis c, is obtained by taking Op' — OC cos 60° 58' and Og' — OA sin 50° 58' 
(50° 58' = 180° ~ 2,i)^ drawing the parallels q'C" and p'C", and joining the point of their 
intersection C" to O and producing it^ beyond 0, The i^roper length Oc' is then 
given to the axis by multiplying OC" by 1*1987, the value of c in the axial ratio. 

The outline drawing of the crystal in the lower part of Fig. 427 was carried out 
exactly on the lines so fully explained in Chapter XXV. The principal construction 
lines are shown ^ the upjTcr pari oil the figure, and the intersection lines parallel to 
such crystal edges as are not simply parallel to the lines joining the ends of the various 
axes are BI*, BQ, B'K, c'S, and r'T, and the actual edges which are parallel to these 
respective intersection lines are indicated clearly by dotted curved lines terminated at 
the edges and at the intersection lines by arrows. 

The first individual, the upper half of the twin, resembles the upper part of the 
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single crystal shown in Fig. 423. The second individual, the lower portion of the 
twin, is similar to the lower half of Fig. 423, but constructed about the new axis c 
inclined away to the back (and the same axes a and 6), and with such faces as were in 
front now inverted at the back. The proportions of the two individuals are such as 
were actually shown by the twin taken as the example, and the same applies to the 
dimensions of the narrow faces forming the grooves along the front and the front part 
of each of the two ends. To render everything absolutely clear, both the indices 
and the form letters are stated in Fig. 427, while in Fig. 425 the form letters for both 
front and back faces are given, those of the latter being dotted. 

(2) When Two Axes have Different Directions in the Two Individuals —Suppose 

the axis b to be the one to re- 
main unchanged in direction, 
as shown by the parallel lines 
BB' and B B' in Fig. 428. Sup- 
pose further that AA' and CC' 
are the a and c-axes of the first 
individual, and that the twin 
plane makes the intercepts C 
and A' on these axes, while 
parallel to the 6-axis. We have 
to draw the new axes CC' and 
A'A of the second individual 
at similar angles 0 and 0 on 
the other side of the twin plane 
A'C, as if by reflection across 
the latter ; that is, we have to 
draw them so that the two 
angles marked 0 are the per- 
spective representations of 
really equal angles, and the 
two marked 0 also similarly 
equal, m other words, the 
new c-axis is to be inclined 
( 180° - 20) to the old c-axis, and 
the newa-axis(180° - 20) to the 
old a-axis. This we do in each 
case by a repetition of the 
same process as in case (1), 
that is, as for the construction 
of the inclined axis of a mono- 
clinic crystal. Thus, for in- 
stance, at C we draw the cubic 
axes a and c, as shown dotted 
in Fig. 428, and we take along a 
in the backward direction the length a . sin (180° - 20) which is the same as a . sin 20, 
and along the vertical axis c we take the length c . cos (180° - 2^). We then complete 
the parallelogram as usual, and join those two opposite comers of which C is one, 
and produce this diagonal for some distance backwards ; this line CC' is then the 
direction of the new axis c. A similar process ^at A' using the angle 0 instead of 
0 gives A'O', the direction of the new axis a, and through the point of intersection 
0' of the two new axes a and c thus drawn the third axis 6 is drawn parallel to BB'. 
Those three now axes a, 6, and c thus drawn are shown in Fig. 428 in broken -and - 
dotted lines to distinguish them from those of the first individual AA', BB', CC'. The 
proper length of the 6-axi8 is afforded by drawing parallels to 00' through B and B', 
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meeting the new axi9 5 at B and which thus mark the unit lengths on each side 
of the centre 0^ The upper and back halves of the new a and c axes are likewise 
made equal to the lower and front 
halves. 

(3) When all Three Axes have 
Different Directions in the Two 
Individuals. — The procedure in 
this, the general, case consists of 
three operations. 

We first draw in the usual 
manner the axial system for one 
of the two individuals, as if it 
were an ordinary single crystal. 

Secondly, we draw the repre- 
sentation of the twin plane {hkl)^ 
by joining its parametral j)oint8 
H, K, L on the axes thus 
drawn. 

Thirdly, the axial system of 
the second individual is to bo 
drawn, in such a manner that 
H, K, L are also the ends of the 
parameters of the twin plane 
with respect to these new axes, 
for the twin plane is common to 
the two individuals, (fcnerally 
applicable rules for accomplishing 
this third operation arc given in 
the following paragraphs labelled (a) to (/), and tliey are illustrated by a tyjiical 
example the construction for which i.s worked out in J^'ig. 429. 

(rt) Wo begin by finding 
the position of the twin 
axis with respect to the 
first, the ordinary, axial 
system, that is, we find the 
point (T in Fig. 429) at 
which the normal drawn 
from the centre 0 of the 
first axial system OA, OB, 
OC to the twin face (plane 
of twinning) meets that 
face. 

The construction for 
finding this normal OT 
which the author finds most 
convenient is that recom- 
mended by Prof, von Groth. 
We first carry out the 
second ox>eration of joining 
the parameters of the twin 
face on the three ordinary 
axes ; in the example illus- 
trated in Fig. 429 the points A, B, and 0 represent as usual the unit lengths, and 
the parameters of the twin plane are H, K, L, and are respectively in the case 
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chosen 2a, ^b, and 3c, that is, the twin plane HKL is the face (342), the plane ABC 
being (111). 

We draw parallels to AC from H and L, meeting the axes c and a respectively at 
L' and H' ; a similar pair of parallels to BC arc next drawn from K and L, meeting 
axes c and b at and K'. A pair of i)arallclograms are then completed by drawing 
parallels to OH and OL through L' and H', and to OK and OL through 1/ and K' ; 
and the two diagonals OM and ON are also drawn. These diagonals cut HL and KL, 
two of the continuous lines representing the twin plane, at R and S ^respectively ; 
and by joining R to K and S to H we arrive at the desired point T where the normal 
to the twin plane from O meets that plane, for T is the point of intersection of RK 
and SH. 

(6) The normal OT to the twin plane is produced to O' equidistant on the other 
side of the twin face, that is, so that 0'T=0T. This point 0' is the centre or origin 
of the now axial system of the second individual. 

(c) The now axes themselves are at once given by joining 0' to the parametral 
points H, K, L on the first system, as is done in broken-and-dotted linos in Fig. 429 , 
for the plane HKL is common to the two systems of axes, and the same points must 
be the ends of the two sets of parameters. 

(d) The primary parametral lengths A', B', C' of the second system are obtained 
by drawing lines to meet the new axes, from the parametral points A, B, C of (111) 
on the first system, parallel to the normal 00'. 

(c) The face determined by A'B'C' will have opposite index signs to ABC, as the 
imaginary rotation for 180® will have brought it into the opposite octant. That is, 
faces appearing in the same (analogous) octant in the two individuals of the twin 
have opposite signs attached to their indices, as the second crystal is situated as if 
it had been rotated 180® with respect to the first crystal. 

(/) The two individual crystals are to be drawn about their respective axial 
systems at such positions with respect to each other as best represent the observed 
facts on the actual twin crystal. The drawings of the two crystals can, of course, 
be transferred anywhere so long as they and their axes are moved parallel to 
themselves. In a perfectly interpenetrating pair of crystals the two origins will be 
identical, while in the case of a purely juxtaposition twin the two individuals and 
the oontros of their axial systems will be separated at their maximum distance. 
Between these two extremes all degrees of interpenetration will be met with, and the 
two crystals and their axial centres must be so placed as to represent faithfully the 
observed facts. 

With these general hints on the drawing of twins the subject of 
composite crystals may well be left. After having once constructed 
the two axial systems, the only real, difficulty, in accordance with the 
particular rules among the foregoing which apply to the case under 
investigation — and most cases will be found to be capable of being 
tackled by use of one or other of these rules — no further difficulty will 
be presented ; for the process of drawing the two individual crystals 
themselves will be the same in all cases, and the example, ammonium 
selenate, given under the first case will suffice as an illustration for all 
three cases. The contour of the plane of junction of the two individuals 
is automatically given by the points of meting of the lines representing 
analogous and opposite edges on the two drawings. Finally, in in- 
vestigating a twin, an open mind must above all things be maintained, 
and the whole structure thoroughly gone into from first principles. For 
the phenomena of twinning, and of composite crystallisation in general, 
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are so varied, that something new may be met with at any moment, 
and the observed facts must be most carefully observed and faithfully 
recorded. It is hoped, however, that the rules and methods described 
in the foregoing pages may be of great assistance and guidance in 
conducting the inquiry concerning this admittedly difficult part of a 
crystallographic investigation. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


PLANES OF CLEAVAGE AND GLIDING — ASTERISM — CRYSTAL HARDNESS AND 
ITS VALUATION— CRYSTAL VISCOSITY— THE FOAM-CELL AND PULSATION- 
CELL THEORIES 

An exceedingly important property poasessed by most crystals, and one 
which is not only developed in a manner characteristic of the particular 
substance but is also of the greatest value as an indication of internal 
structure, is that of cleavage, the capability of being more or less readily 
split along definite plane directions, which are usually parallel to certain 
of the principal faces. If these faces belong to the same form, that is, 
are of equal value as regards»the crystallographic symmetry, the facility 
of cleavage is equal parallel to all of them, but if there be cleavage 
developed parallel to the faces of more than one form, then the facility 
is different for each form. The degrees of facility of cleavage are usually 
indicated by the terms “ perfect ” and “ imperfect,” corresponding 
respectively to facile splitting and to cleaving with some difficulty. One 
of the best modes of testing for cleavage is to arrange a pen-knife blade 
so that its sharpened edge is pressed along the right direction of the 
firmly held crystal, and then to strike its blunt upjier edge smartly with 
a light hammer. When the “ knack ” of properly carrying out this 
operation has once been learnt, the crystal may be cleanly split into two 
fragments without any crushing or other destructive efiect, even if the 
crystal be one of a fairly soft substance. 

A {lerfect cleavage is quite a special kind of fracture, and is sharply 
distinguished from the various forms of ordinary fractures? such 
as the “ conchoidal ” fracture of glass and ice and of the very 
imperfectly cleavable quartz, the “ hackly ” or ragged fracture of 
native metals, the “ uneven ” fracture of tourmaline, and the “ splintery ” 
fracture of fibrous haematite (iron oxide FcjOj). For a perfect cleavage 
surface is as truly plane and exquisitely polished as the best natural 
face, and this fact is of the utmost practical importance, for it affords us 
the means of determining the position of the cleavage plane or planes, 
with respect to the crystal faces and the crystal symmetry, on the 
goniometer itself. An excellent image of the signal-slit is afforded by 
each of the two cleaved surfaces tom asunder from each other, and when 
a face of the natural crystal, parallel to which the cleavage has been 
effected, is present on either or both of the fragments into which the 
crystal has been cleaved, the image from the cleavage surface will be found 
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to be situated at 180° 0' from the image reflected from that natural face, in 
the case of either fragment. Two or three minutes of aberration from this 
theoretical position are all that are ever observed with good crystals, the 
limits of error being the same as for goniometrically perfect natural faces. 

The two best-known examples of highly perfect cleavage are : (1) mica, 
of which there are several varieties ; muscovite mica is a silicate of alu- 
minium and potassium, KH 2 Al 3 (Si 04)3 ; lepidolite is a similar silicate of 
aluminium and lithium, and biotite is one of aluminium, iron, and mag- 
nesium ; (2) gypsum (selenite), hydrated sulphate of lime CaS 04 . 2 II 2 O. 

The thin cleavage sheets of transj)arent (‘olourless muscovite mica 
are now so well known as every-day articles of (’ommerce, being so 
useful for lamp-shades and similar purposes on a(^(*ount of their non- 
inflammability and poor conduction 
of heat, that no further description 
is necessary. They may readily be 
obtained thinner than sheets of paper, 
and the films are flexible; they thus 
exhibit cJoavage in its most highly 
developed form, although no trace of 
it is visible in a well-formed crystal 
plate, unless the edges have been 
weathered or injured, as is, unfor- 
tunately, however, almost always 
the case with mica. A particularly 
good tabular crystal of muscovite mica is shown in Fig. 430, an 
apparently hexagonal j)late. As a matter of fact the simulation of 
hexagonal symmetry is as extraordinary as in the case of potassium 
sulphate, and here the real symmetry is not even rhombic!, as in that 
case, but monoclinic. Moreover, the angle jS between the vertical axis c 
and the in(!lined axis a is 90° 0' within the limits of error of measurement, 
which are not easy to fix in the (!a8e of mica on account of th(j difliculty 
of finding crystals with perfect edge-faces to the plates ; hence, mica was 
long thought to be rhombic. The forms shown are the vastly ])redomi- 
nating basal pinakoid c— {001}, to which the ]>lates are })arallel and which 
is th0 direction of cleavage, the clino-pinakoid {010}, the negative 
hemi-j)yramid m— [221 J, and narrower faces of the positive primary herai- 
pyrarnid o' = {]llJ. The primary prism {llOj, the faces of which are in- 
clined at ai)proximately 60° to each other and to the clino-pinakoid faces, 
and at 90° to the c faces, is not usually developed, although (110) is the 
twin plane of the micas. If present its faces would replace the edges mo', 
and the edges pp would be trufy vertical, parallel to the vertical axis c. 

That the symmetry is really monoclinic was shown by Hintze and 
Tschermak, who discovered that the ellipsoid, which expresses the values 
of the reffactive index and^the optical characters in general in different 
directions of the crystal, was not situated with its principal axes identical 
in direction with all throe crystallographic axes, as would be the case if the 
crystal were rhombic, but that it was rotated slightly about the 6-axis, 
wldch was common, and so that the axis nearly coincident with the vertical 
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ci^ystallographic axis was inclined backwards from that axis at an angle 
of to 2°. 

This fact can readily be confirmed by studying the optic axial inter- 
ference figure which is afforded when a plate of muscovite mica is examined 
in the polariscope, between crossed Nicols and in convergent light. The 
method will be fully gone into in subsequent chapters (XLII. and XL VIII.), 
and it will suffice to say here that the two optic axes are indicated by the 
vertices of dark hyperbolic “ brushes,” arranged like two letters V with 
rounded apices placed horizontally on each side of the centre of the field 
thus : X , and which are sharply defined curves at the vertices themselves, 
to which two imaginary vertic;al lines are tangential, but which spread out 
as the curve in each case tails away from the centre above and below the 
Jiorizontal diameter of the field ; the vertex marking the optic axis in each 
case is surrounded by a series of spectrum-coloured interference rings (really 
curves termed “ Icmniscates ”) wlien observed in ordinary white light, and 
which become better defined dark rings in homogeneous (monochromatic) 
light, and which are looped together as figure-of-eight oo lemniscates after 
the first few rings, all j)a8sing eventually into enveloping ellipse-like curves 
(see Fig. 677 on Plate IV. in Chapter XLII.). This beautiful figure is the 
one seen wlicn the crystal plate is arranged so that the line joining the 
optic axes is at 45° to the crossed rectangular directions of the Nicols. 
When the plate is rotated 45° so as to bring the optic axial line parallel to 
one of the latter, the }iyf)erbolic brushes rotate about their respective 
vertices (the oj)tic< axes) and become a dark cross, one narrower bar of 
which joins and passes through the axes while the other broader one 
crosses this narrower one rectangularly half-way between the two optic 
axes (see Fig. 676 on Plate IV.). The lemniscates, however, retain their 
general appearance. It will be obvious that the plate necessary to afford 
this interference figure symmetrically placed to the centre of tlie field 
must be one either naturally developed, or artificially cut out of the 
crystal, per})endicular to the bisectrix of the angle (the acute one) between 
the o})tic axes. Now this bisectrix is one of the princi 2 )al axes of the 
optical ellipsoid, and in a rhombic crystal it would be identical with one 
of the three crystallographic axes, for these three latter are identical in 
direction with all three axes of the ellipsoid. • 

In the interesting case of muscovite mica, it is a fortunate fact for 
the ease of observation of the optic axial interference figure, that the acute 
bisectrix is almost perpendicular to the direction of cleavage, so that a 
cleavage plate of the right thickness (that of a piece of card) shows the 
figure apparently symmetrical to the centre of the field, and recourse 
to the cutting of a plate is unnecessary. Obviously also a natural tabular 
crystal of the same thickness shows it equally well. For many years it was 
thought to be absolutely symmetrical to the centre, but the work of Hintze 
and Tschermak made it certain that the biseoitrix is inclined ati^an angle 
not exceeding 2° backwards from the normal to the cleavage plate. 
Hence, the crystal must be monoclinic and not rliombic, and is therefore 
to be described as monoclinic with a strongly pseudo-hexagonal habit. 

In order to render the symmetry of muscovite mica and the relations 
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of the optic Axes to it clcAr, the directions of the crystallographic axes 
a, 6, and c are indicated in Fig. 430, as arc also those of the two optic 
axes and their bisectrix, which latter is also called the first median line 
(and is therefore marked 1st M.L. in the figure), to distinguish it from 
the bisectrix of the obtuse angle (the supplement of the acute), which 
is called the second median line, and is identical in direction with 
the crystal-axis b. The amount of deviation (from identity with the 
vertical axis c) of the first median line is exaggerated in order to 
render it clear. In reality, on the scale of the figure, it would ap])ear 
identical with axis c. This line marked 1st M.L. is the only line in the 
figure not drawn exactly to scale ; the crystal itself is drawn to the exact 
axial-ratio dimensions. It will be noted that the o])tic axes are se])arated 
in a plane at right angles to the plane of monoclinic symm(*try, the latter 
being 6 = (010) containing the axes a and c, which in this remarkable case 
are inclined at an angle j3 which is 90° 0' within the error of possible 
determination, although it is probable that if that error could be rt^duced, 
by the discovery of crystals with perfect edge-faces, it would be found 
to differ by a few minutes from 90°. 

It is interesting also that the symmetry plane h = (010) is indicated 
by one of the three lines inclined at 120°, making up a star of six rays 
inclined at 60°, which form the well-know^^ “ percussion figure ” of mica, 
which is produced by indenting a plate of mica with a 8har])ly ])ointcd 
punch, struck smartly by a light hammer ; moreover, the particular 
ray of the star i)arallcl to the symmetry ])lane is usually much more 
strongly developed than the others parallel to the w/-faces (2211. So 
that both the percussion figure and the optic-axial inierferencje figure 
at once enable the direction of the symmetry j)lanc to be ascertained in 
a cleavage plate of mica, wlicn no natural edges are present on the 
margin of the plate. The ])ercussion figure is quite distinct from the 
“ pressure figure ” described on ])age 531 and from the j)hcnom(mon 
of asterism ” which is exhibited by the variety of mica known as 
phlogopite, and which will be found dealt with on j)age 533. 

The separation of the oj>tic axes in muscovite mica varies from 60° 
to 75° as seen in air, but the true angle within the crystal is smaller, the 
difieritice between the true and apparent angle being due to the different 
refractive indices of the crystal and air. The exact aiigh* diff(*rs also for 
different wave-lengths of light, being greatest for red light and least for 
violet light. An angle in air of 60°-75° is one that is very convenient in 
size for the demonstration of the rings and brushes round the optic axes 
of biaxial crystals, as the whole figure can be seen at once in most ordinary 
wide-angle polariscopes. Herfte mica is a very favourite substance for 
the demonstration of this very beautiful optical phenomenon, and all this 
is due to the development of such perfect cleavage in a direction which 
is so fortqjiate for the display of the phenomenon. 

In some of the other varieties of mica, biotite for instance, the 
separation of the optic axes is so small that they were formerly thought 
to be uniaxial ; indeed biotite was named after Biot, who described it 
so long ago as 1816 as uniaxial. In all cases, however, the apparently 
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single axis, really the bisectrix of a very small angle, is never quite per- 
pendicular to the cleavage plate, that is, to the basal pinakoid ; the 
axes, moreover, are separated at this minute angle in the symmetry 
plane and not perpendicular to it as in the case of muscovite, and the 
angle for red light is the least instead of the greatest. Extreme cases 
have been described in which the deviation from the normal to the 
cleavage plane has been as much as 8° in the cases of thesj? so-called 
uniaxial micas. Lastly concerning mica, the first median line moves in 
the symmetry plane on raising the temperature, another jjroof that the 
symmetry is monocJinic and not rhombic ; for if it were the latter, the 
bisectrix would be identical with the crystallographic axis c for all tem- 
peratures, as symmetry is independent of temperature, change of 
temperature leaving the symmetry unimpaired. 

Gypsum (selenite), CaS 04 . 2 H. 2 O, a typical crystal of which is shown 
in Fig. 400 in the last chaj)ter, is also an instance of a monoclinic mineral 
having a perfect cleavage, which in this case is parallel to the symmetry 
plane 6 = (010). Films of great tenuity can be obtained as in the case 
of mica, and HU(ih selenite films are largely used for optical purposes, 
being very convenient for the j)roduction of interference colour-tints in 
plane-polarised parallel light, and for determining the sign of the double 
refraction of such crystals as^re bi-ref ringent. These uses will be fully 
explained in a subsecpient clia])ter (XLll., see Fig. 662), together with 
the reason for the succession of colour-tints which selenite films dis- 
play in jiolarised light according to their thickness, and for the distinction 
between tints of the first, secoiul, third, and higher orders The symmetry 
plane, besides being the plane of cleavage, also contains the two ojjtic axes, 
separated at an apparent angle in air of about 100°. Hence the optic axial 
interfereiKJO rings and brushes are not seen on looking through a cleavage 
plate of selenite placed in the convergent light jiolariscope, a section- 
j)latc requiring to be cut at right angles to the symmetry plane and 
})erpendicular to the acute bisectrix of the optic; axial angle in order to 
produce them ; this is an operation of some difficulty, as it is across 
the direction of the very facile cleavage, instead of being parallel to it 
as in the case of mica. Selenite will be taken as a special example of 
optic-axial-angle phenomena later on, as it is one of the most remarkable 
substances known to us from this point of view, showing among other 
things extraordinary sensitiveness to change of temperature. 

Many other minerals cleave so readily that they are frequently 
found in the form of their cleavage solid. This in the cases of mica 
and selenite would simply be a plate, as the cleavage is parallel to a 
form of the monoclinic system which in feach case consists of merely a 
pair of parallel faces, the clino-pinakoid b = {010} in the case of selenite, and 
the basal pinakoid c = {001} in the case of mica. But in the case of calcite, 
for instance, the cleavage occurs parallel the faces of the primary 
rhombohedron r = {100} (wliich is, in fact, taken as such because it is so 
obviously important with regard to the internal structure), and the mineral 
is very commonly found in such cleavage rhombohedra ; whereas a 
complete natural crystal, which could be distinguished by the presence 
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of small faces of other forms modifying its edges, such, for instance, as the 
crystal shown in Fig. 296, in Chapter XXII. })age 343, is rarely found of the 
primary rhombohedral habit, the other rhombohedron of calcite c = {110}, 
Fig. 294, being on the other hand very common, as is also the scaleno- 
hedron v = {201}, Fig. 287, well seen in the form of calcite known as 
dog-tooth ’’ spar shown in Fig. 4 on page 7. The cleavage rhomb of 
calcite is an excellent illustration of the fact that cleavage occurs equally 
well along all the planes belonging to a form, in this case three. 

Cleavage directions are obviously those of minimum cohesion, and 
the laws governing the symmetry of crystals are applicable as much to 
the force of cohesion exerted in different directions wuthin tlie crystal 
structure, between the particles com])osing that structure, as to the 
exterior facial ])lanes ; for both are equally de])endent on the structural 
arrangement of the })articles, that is, on the nature of the 8j)ace-lattice 
formed by their representative points or centres of gravity. 

Another instance is the octahedral cleavage of the diamond, the 
cleavage occurring absolutely equally along the four planes of the 
regular octahedron o= the eight faces of w^hich obviously comprise 
only four different planes, for opposite pairs of fa(^es are parallel ; and 
each cleavage surface* would be found to be situated at precisely 180° ()' 
to the face of the octahedron to which it is su])posed to be ])arallel, if 
that face were developed in good ineasurabTe (Jondition (and not (mrved, 
as is so often the case with the diamond) on the same fragment. 

The little cubes into which galena, sulphide of lead TbS, so readily 
cleaves, and which may be reduced down to microscopic dimensions, 
afford another excellent instance of three j)lanes of cleavage being equally 
developed parallel to the whole of the faces (here six, falling into three 
pairs of parallel faces) of a form, the cube a — [ICX)}. 

From the foregoing it will have become clear that cleavage is not 
a mere tendency to fracture with ])roduction of two more or less ])lane 
fracture-surfaces, one on each of the two separated fragments, and along 
an approximately definite direction. Cleavage is much more than this, 
namely, the facility for splitting along an absolutely true plane, having 
an orientation within the crystal definitely fixejd to one or two minutes 
of arCj^nd which definite direction is identical with that of an imi)ortant 
face of low indices, very often a primary one, to within the same minute 
limit of accuracy as natural faces exhibit when grown undisturbed ; 
and the plane surfaces of fracture are endowed with the same high degree 
of natural polisli as the best formed faces, and afford equally shar]) and 
brilliant images of the signal-slit of the goniometer. If more than one 
face or pair of ])arallel faces constitute a form, as in the systems of 
symmetry higher than the triclinic, as many such cleavage directions 
are developed as there are planes — each of which may correspond to two 
parallel natural faces, one on each side of the crystal — constituting the 
form in accordance with the degree of symmetry exhibited by the crystal. 
Moreover, compared with the facility for splitting along the cleavage plane 
or planes, the crystal usually offers relatively enormous resistance to 
fracture along any other direction, and when it does occur the fracture 
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is very irregular, and indeed is very frequently stepped or zigzagged, the 
steps or zigzags being composed of an alternation of irregular unreflective 
bits of crystal surface and of little true planes having the direction of the 
nearest cleavage plane characteristic of the crystalline substance, and which 
is, of course, oblique to the direction in which it was attempted to cleave 
the crystal. The fracture may also be rough or “ hackly,’* as in the cases 
of many metals, or shell-like or “ conchoidal ” as in the case of (piartz. But 
a crystal of a substance endowed with a good cleavage may be smashed 
up to small fragments or even to a coarse powder, and yet these frag- 
ments will mostly display cleavage surfaces yielding good signal-images. 

The cleavage cube of galena, the cleavage octahedron of the diamond, 
and the cleavage rhomb of calcite, are all obviously closed forms, so that 
a cleavage solid results entirely from one “ cleavage,” using the term 
in its fullest significance. But in the systems of lower symmetry, it 
may require three different “ cleavages ” (forms) to produce a closed 
solid, each corresponding to a form of two parallel faces and therefore 
of one plane. All three, however, may not be developed, and even if 
they are, their degrees of facility will be different. In many cases not 
more than two of them are developed, thus giving rise to an open prism 
by cleavage, terminated by natural faces. The same result is produced 
when the symmetry is such^that a single form, parallel to which there is 
cleavage, consists of four faces, two pairs of parallel faces, so that here 
one cleavage would j)roduce the prism. In a large number of cases, 
however, only one cleavage is developed, and parallel to a form 
comprising only a pair of parallel faces, giving rise to a plate by full 
exercise of the cleavage, having natural faces for its edges. Such a case 
is that of mica, as also that of gypsum. 

A concrete case of the intermediate order is afforded by our typical 
rhombic crystal of potassium sulphate, which possesses two directions of 
cleavage, a fairly perfect one in the direction of the brachy-pinakoid 
6=1010} and a less perfect one parallel to the basal pinakoid c = {001}, 
both being single-plane forms composed of two parallel faces in accord- 
ance with rhombic symmetry. 

The cleavage form is not necessarily that of the crystal. Thus fluor- 
spar, calcium fluoride CaFg, is frequently found in simple cubes,., but its 
perfect cleavage is octahedral, and the corners of the cube may be readily 
split off until the crystal resembles a combination of the cube and octa- 
hedron in equipoise ; and the process can, of course, go further until 
nothing but a simple cleavage octahedron remains. 

Connection between Cleavage and Structure.~-In the next chapter 
(XXX.) it will be shown that a crystal is a homogeneous structure 
composed of an assemblage of ultimate structural units, the chemical 
atoms, which may be considered as represented geometrically by analogous 
points within them, their centres of gravity^ for instance, each of which 
may be considered as standing for the sphere of influence dominated by 
the atom. These ultimate structural-unit-points will further be shown 
in the general case to be arranged on the plan of one of the 230 point- 
systems, wliich the geometricians have unanimously agreed represent the 
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arrangement of the only possible types of homogeneous structure ; and 
also to be grouped about the nodes of an underlying or fundamental 
space-lattice, or (otherwise expressed) to make up an interpenetrant, or 
otherwise disposed, number of precisely similar space-lattices, the number 
corresponding to that of the atoms composing the molecule or small 
group of molecules — the grosser structural unit — of the crystallised 
substance. , It will be proved, moreover, that it is the form of the 
space-lattice which determines the system of crystalline symmetry, the 
elements and intcrfacial angles, and the concordance with the law of 
rational indices, while the particular class of symmetry within the system 
is determined by the nature of the groups about the nodes, or of the 
interpenetrating, or otherwise arranged, combined assemblage, that is, 
by the arrangement of the atoms forming the grosser structural unit 
(the crystal-unit), the chemical molecule or polymolecular group. To 
make this somewhat intricate but very essential point quite clear, any 
particular atom (or its rej)resentative point) of the molecule or poly- 
molecular group may be considered as the point representing the whole 
grosser structural unit, so long as in every molecule or ])olymolecular 
group, whichever forms the grosser structural unit, of the assemblage the 
analogous atom is also chosen, and these analogous atoms form the s])ace- 
latticc, so that there are as many similar spa^^e-lattices as there are atoms 
in the chemical molecule or polymolecular crystal-unit ; the intromolecular 
arrangement of all the adjacent atoms in the assemblage which together 
correspond to the chemical formula of the substance, or in the group of 
molecules if the crystal-unit be polymolecular, and which molecular or 
polymolei’ular arrangement is repeated throughout the whole assembly 
as often as there are ])oints in the space-lattice, determines the details 
of the symmetry, that is, the particular class. 

Thus we arrive at the important conclusion that the molecules or 
molecular grouf)s -considered as the grosser or crystal-structural units 
and as each, therefore, corresjionding to one point of tlie fundamental 
})oint system - are built uj) to form the crystal edifice on the ]>lan of a 
space-lattice, and the architecture of this decides the crystallographic 
system ; while the stereographic arrangement of the atoms in tlic mole- 
cule or group, that is, the architectural plan of the internal structure of 
the molecule or polymolecular crystal-unit itself, fixes the particular class 
of the 32 possible classes to which the crystal shall conform. It must 
thus be clearly understood that it is neither the atom nor the molecule 
which determines the (iass, for as we have seen, if we take any atom 
(each atom in turn if desired) of the molecule or crystal-unit group, this, 
together with analogous atoms laken from all the molecules or groups, 
only gives us again the space-lattice and crystal system ; and the same 
result is again attained by considering not a particular atom but any 
point sucli as the centre of gravity as representative of the whole molecule 
corresponding to the chemical formula, cy of the small group of molecules 
in the event of the crystal-unit being polymolecular. It is on the contrary 
the stereographic arrangement, the geometry of the distribution in space, 
the mode of grouping about the nodes of the space-lattice, of the 
VOL. I 2 M 
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whole of the atoms composing the crystal-unit, or what comes to the same 
thing, the stereographic mode of interpenetration or other disposition 
of the atomic space-lattices, which determines the class. 

Now in a space-lattice all parallel planes are of identical structure, 
and are separated from each other at equal intervals. But the difierent 
sets of parallel planes, at different inclinations to each other, in the 
space-lattice, differ in the number of points, representing the molecules, or 
polymolecular groups, or a particular atom in each of the molecules or 
groups, which they contain in a given area ; that is, some planes are 
more thickly strewn with points than others. Moreover, those in which 
the points are most thickly congregated are furthest separated from the 
parallel planes nearest to them. Now all the evidence up to the present 
accumulated goes to show that the commonest faces characteristic of a 
crystallised substance are those parallel to planes most densely strewn 
with i)oints, that is, with structural units, be they considered as whole 
molecules or groups or specific atoms ; also that the cleavage planes 
correspond to those planes of the space-lattice which are the most widely 
separated from each other. For obviously the cohesion should be a 
minimum between j)articles at the greatest distance apart, and a maximum 
between those nearest together, in accordance with the universal law of 
inverse squares applying to, forces of this description between particles. 
Hence, the fact that the directions of cleavage are usually those of the 
commonly developed crystal forms is in perfect agreement with the theory 
of crystal structure which will be established in Chapter XXX. It also 
now becomes perfectly clear why cleavage can only occur along certain 
specific plane clirections identical with forms of low indices, for it can only 
occur along a plane or planes of the space-lattice. Further reference to 
this subject will be made in Chapter XXXI., when considering the 14 
space-lattices, the types of cleavage characteristic of each of which will be 
described. 

Practical Mode of investigating deavage.— The mode of testing a 
new substance for cleavage has been already incidentally referred to. It 
consists in attempting to split a crystal of not too small a size and which 
is rigidly supported or held during the operation — say by placing it with 
a broad face, supposing one to be developed, perpendicular to the direction 
to be tested for cleavage, on a small block of hard wood resting in turn on 
the steady working bench or table — by means of a penknife blade used as a 
miniature wedge. The blade is laid with its face upright, audits edge hori- 
zontal and firmly pressed downwards on the crystal without cutting, and 
along the direction it is desired to test. The upper blunt edge of the 
blade is then struck a smart blow with a very light hammer, when, if 
the direction be really one of perfect cleavage, the crystal will fall away 
on each side into two halves, with the minimum of actual cutting by the 
knife along the edge of application, the minute fissure made affording 
the blade-wedge the opportunity for pressing asunder the two parts of 
the crystal along the cleavage plane ; the vastly preponderating portions 
of the two cleaved surfaces do not touch the knife at all, and are thus 
quite uninjured by the operation when skilfully performed. The two 
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fragments should then be placed in succession on the goniometer, and the 
signal-images reflected from the cleavage surfaces examined. If sharp 
and clear single images are observed to be afforded, there can be little 
doubt that a real cleavage direction has been discovered ; and if several 
repetitions of the operation on different crystals yield the same result, 
any lingering trace of doubt disappears. The position of the signal- 
image should in each case be determined with resj^ect to that of the 
face parallel to which it was endeavoured to j)rodiice a cleavage, and when 
the cleavage direction is what it was supposed to be, it will be found 
that the angular difference between the readings for the cleavage surface 
and this natural face on tin' same fragment will l)e within a couple of 
minutes or so of O', the deviation depending j)robably more on the 
character of the natural face than on that of the cleaved one. No true 
investigator will he satisfied, of course, with a single experiment and 
measurement ; all the crystals of a substance should show the property 
in common, and therefore specimens from several different crops should 
be tcvsted, say four or five. If all unite in giving a like result, the cleavage 
direction may be regard<*d as well established. The facility of the 
cleavage should, m‘edh\ss to say, bci noted, in order that it may be 
described, for the benefit of future observers as well as for reasons 
connected with a true appreciation of the* structure, as “perfect” or 
“ imperfect.” The cliaracter of the signal-images will assist materially 
in deciding whether it is to lie described as the one or the other, an 
imperfect (cleavage rarely yielding such sharj) single images as a perfect 
one. Moreover, when the direction corresjionds to a face of a crystallo- 
graphic form comprising more tlian one pair of f)arallel faces, the cleavage 
in both or all three planes of the form ought t-o be t(*sted on one of the 
larger crystals available, in order to confirm the fact that cleavage 
occurs along all the planes of the form. 

Glide-Planes.- Crystals which are not liigh in the scale of liardnoss 
often sliow another j)roj)erty dependent on the internal structure, some- 
what akin to cleavage, which involves a permanent deformation of the 
crystal, namely, that of jiossessing planes of gliding of the structural 
jiarticles over one another, under the influence of a moderate amount of 
force. ♦Fhese jdanes are most frequently, but not always, identical with 
the planes of cleavage. They were discovered in the investigation of 
“ pressure ” figures by Ifeusidi, who invoked them by ])res8ing the blunt 
])oint of a conical steel ])unch on the crystal surface and striking it with 
a light hammer, just as for the production of the jiercussion figure of 
mica. The punch or cone, however, re<j[uire,s to be bluntly and not 
sharply pointed in order to ffroduce these pressure figures, and the 
crystal is best laid on an elastic surface and not on a rigid one. In the case 
of mica, which shows the phenomenon well, this “ pressure figure ” consists 
of a six-rayjd star similar to the percussion figure described on page 525, 
but the rays are perpendicular and not parallel to the edges of the plate 
and bisect the angles between the rays of the percussion star. They in- 
dicate planes of gliding parallel to the faces of monoclinic pyramid forms. 

Bock salt, sodium chloride NaCl, which crystallises in cubes and 
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belongs to class 32 of highest crystal symmetry,^ affords a still better 
example of a crystallised substance possessing planes of gliding. Again 
they are not parallel to the cleavage planes, which are those of the 
cube, {lOOj , but are on the contrary parallel to the six planes of the 
rhombic dodecahedron {110}. 

By far the most interesting case, however, is that of calcite, in which 
the phenomenon was discovered by Reusch, and a most ^remarkable 
method of developing the sliding movement in which was subsequently 
described by Baumhauer, which is illustrated in Figs. 431 and 432. 
A cleavage rhomb of calcite is taken, such as that represented in 
Fig. 431, and laid so that the position of the trigonal axis, usually 
vertical, is as indicated in the figure, one set of polar edges, the longer 
ones of this j)articular rhomb, being brought horizontal and so that the 
plane edh is also horizontal. The crystal should be held firmly in this 
position in a vice with soft wooden or cork-lined jaws. A knife blade 
is then pressed downwards and slightly sidewards towards c, and with 




Pig. 431.— CloavHRc Rhomb of Calcite arranged Fio. 432.— Result of Clidc-Plane Experiment 
for (illde-Plane Exporlnient. with Calcite Rhomb. 

the edge horizontal, at about the middle point a of the upper edge of 
the rhomb. It is then observed that layer after layer of crystal substance 
parallel to the plane edh moves away in the direction of the sideward 
pressun*, and if the force on the knife be adequate to cause it to reach 
the centre of the crystal, an apparently perfect reflection twin is produced ; 
for the moved portion a'hc/de (Fig. 432) is the exact counterpart of the 
portion of the original crystal which lies below it, as if the latter were 
reflected at the plane edh. This latter plane is parallel to one of the 
faces of the other common rhombohedron of calcite c={110}, which 
replaces the jiolar edges of the primary one r = {100} , to which the cleavage 
planes are parallel, shown in Fig. 431. The glide-planes of calcite are, 
therefore, parallel to the faces of e= {110} , and the term secondary 
twinning has been given to this kind of •twin formation, to distinguish it 
from ordinary natural twin growth. The glide-planes are thus again 
distinct from the cleavage planes. In the cases of many other crystals, 
however, they are identical with the cleavage planes. 

It is very interesting to inquire what has happened during this 
apparently simple push-movement of the particles along glide-planes. 
If we investigate the physical properties of the newly placed part a'bc'de 
^ See page 164 regarding recent work on the symmetry class of rook salt. 
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of the calcite crystal (Fig. 432), we shall find that the position of the 
single optic axis (the crystal being trigonal and therefore optically 
uniaxial) has changed with the movement. It was formerly situated 
as shown in the broken-and-dotted line in Fig. 431, the optic axis being 
identical with the trigonal axis, but it is now rotated over in the same 
vertical plane cfgk to the position shown by the broken-and-dotted line 
in Fig. 432. In other words, the corner c' is now no longer a polar 
solid angle but an equatorial one, of the same character as that at /. 
The actual amount of rotation of the optic axis from one position to 
the other is 52J'^, while the angular movement of the face ede is 38°. 
In order to account for this there must not only be a transference but 
a rotation of the particles, probably corresponding in amount to the 
angular change of the optic axis. Voigt has further shown from 
determinations of the elasticity of cal(‘itc‘ in different directions, that 
the glide-plane corresponds to one of the two mutually perpendicular 
planes of minimum resistance to elastic movement of the (Tystal 
particles ; but this is not sufficient to account altogether for the glide- 
plane, for the second j)lane of minimum resistance at right angles to 
the first is not a glide-plane. Hence there can l>e no doubt that there 
is another factor concerned in the operation, and that rotation of the 
particles occurs as well as the elastic movement of transference. It is 
highly interesting in this connection that Reusch observed that in order 
to get the gliding of a ])artic- 
ular lamella to occur it was 
necessary to overste]) a certain 
limit of force, and that if the 
force stopjjcd short of this the 
lamella moved back again by 
its ])urcly elastic ft)rce, no per- 
manent deformation being suf- 
fered. Hence the wc^aker for(*e 
can only have brought about 
the elastic movement along 
this plane of minimum resist- 
ance, l»ut wlicii the critical 
force was cxceedtHl rotation of 
the j)articles occurred, and no 
return was then possible, the 
deformation being a permanent 



one. 

The phenomenon of ^terism 4.‘.3.-A.terh.n of .>h.o«opit«. 

presented by some calcite crys- 
tals is connec.ted with the secondary twinning or gliding parallel to the 
faces of c= JllO} . When a candle flame is viewed through such crystals 
or cleavage fragments it appears as a radiating star of light. The effect 
is due to large numbers of minute hollow tubes, parallel to each other in 
three directions ; they would appear to have been produced where the 
gliding c-surfaces intersect one another. 
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Asterism is very coninionly shown by the magnesia mica known as 
phlogopite, a yellow or brown variety of mica sometimes found in rough 
prisms or pyramids. A reproduction of an admirable photograph taken 
by Professor H. Stanley Allen of a spot of light viewed through a cleavage 
flake of phlogoj)ite is given in Fig. 433. There are six very distinct rays 
to the star, and an indication of six other intermediate rays (two of them 
very clearly defined). The effect is due to fine inclusions alocig the glide 
planes parallel to the faces of a monoclinic pyramid form. 

Asterism is also well known in connection with certain sapphires, the 
blue crystals of corundum, AlgOg. These “ asteriated ’’ or '' star 
sap])liires were mentioned by Pliny. They exhibit a six-rayed opalescent 
star when viewed nearly but not quite in the direction of the principal 
(trigonal) axis ; jewellers cut the stones en cahochon (with a curved 
surface), which facilitates the display of this much prized effect. In 
this case also the asterism is due to minute cavities of tubular character 
arranged in planes parallel to the hexagonal prism of the second order 
[101} . They are probably caused by corrosion (solution), which occurs 
somewhat readily in corundum along these second order ]>rismatic planes, 
often giving rise to a j)seudo-('leavage or “ parting ” (not a true cleavage) 
parallel to these planes. 


Hardness of Crystals and its Valuation. 

The Hardness of a Crystal is measured by its capability of being just 
abraded or scratched by contact with a sharj) fragment of another 
substance of slightly greater hardness, and of wl^ich tin* degree of liardness 
is known with reference to a conventional scale. Hardness, as thus 
measured, is a highly characteristic crystallographic property. It has 
been defined by Dana as “ the resistance offered by a smooth surface 
to abrasion.” What occurs during the abrasion is that the particles of 
the softer substance are torn away by the harder substance, in the form 
of powder, their cohesion being overcome. Hence, liardness is intimately 
connected with cohesion, and therefore with the structure of crystals. 

Most artificially jirepared crystals, such as those of metal lic^'salts or 
other chemical preparations, are low in the scale of hardness, and the 
determination of their hardness is not of much value. But in the case 
of naturally occurring mineral crystals, usually higher in the scale, the 
degree of hardness displayed is frequently a most valuable help towards 
identification. Thus the diamond is uniquely distinguished by remaining 
unabraded by any other substance, a sharp fragment of another diamond 
being alone capable of scratching it. The hardness of the diamond is 
thus obviously the maximum known. The diamond is, therefore, placed 
at the head of the scale of hardness. This wale has ten units, correspond- 
ing to the ten distinctly marked degrees of hardness of certain specific 
minerals. The substances are stated in the following table in ascending 
order of their hardness. It is usually known as Mohs’ scale of hardness, 
the order having first been definitely arranged by F. Mohs. 
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Mohs’ Scale of Hardness. 


1. Talc. 

2. Gypsum. 

3. Calcifce. 

4. Fluorspar. 

5. Apatite. 


6. Orthoclase felspar. 

7. Quartz. 

8. Topaz. 

9. Corundum. 

10. Diamond. 


The degree of hardness is experimentally determined by observing 
that the crystal under investigation is just able to be scratched by a 
particular one of these minerals forming the scale of hardness, and which 
is therefore above it in the scale, and itself scratches the mineral next below 
in the scale. For instance, a crystal which is scratched with some little 
difficulty by quartz, but which is itself caj)able of scratcdiing orthoclase 
felspar, is possessed of a hardness between G and 7. Talc and gypsum 
are so soft as to be scratched by the finger nail. A penknife is a most 
useful article for testing hardness ; for good steel has a hardness of about 
6, and so will not scratch quartz, but readily scratches any mineral below 
orthoclase in the scale. The three varieties of corundum, aluminium 
oxide Al 20 ;j— the ruby, sapphire, and emery— are only slightly less hard 
than the diamond, and are absolutely impervious to the ])enknifc, the 
point of which they will readily blunt ; l^ut glass imitations of these 
gem-stones have a hardness about 6, and are just scratched by the knife. 
In the absence of a diamond, glass can often be scratched by a sharp 
fragment or pyramidal ])oint of a quartz crystal, sufficiently to break 
readily along the line of scratch. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that the hardness varies slightly 
with the cleavage direction, being always lower along the direction of 
cleavage than in the direction perpendicular thereto. Jligh sj)ecilic 
gravity, that is, great density, is generally ac(;omj)anied by great hardness, 
as it is also as a rule by a high refractive index. 

The following definition of Hardness was contributed by the author 
to the Keport of the Hardness Tests Kesearch Committee of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, published in 1916, of which Committee tlie author 
was a member : 

“ T^e hardne.ss of a solid substance may be defined as the resistance 
offered by a smooth surface of the substance to abrasion. It is measured 
by the capability of the substance being just abraded or sciratched by 
contact with a sharp fragment of another substance of slightly greater 
hardness, and of which the precise degree of hardness is known with 
reference to a conventional scale. Particles of the softer substance are 
torn away by the harder, their cohesion being overcome. Hence, hardness 
is intimately connected with cohesion. If the solid substance be crystal- 
lised, the hardness varies slightly with the direction within the crystal, 
as cohesion in a crystal is ip general dissimilar in different directions ; 
thus hardness is always lower along a direction of cleavage than along 
the direction perpendicular thereto. For cleavage planes are planes of 
points of the crystal space-lattice which are most densely strewn with 
points, and in which cohesion is, therefore, a maximum, while successive 
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parallel planes of points (all parallel to the plane of cleavage) are the 
most widely separated from each other, the points being farthest apart 
in the direction at right angles to these planes ; the cohesion is, therefore, 
a minimum perpendicular to the plane of cleavage. The particles are, 
consequently, more readily tom off from a cleavage face than from any 
other face of a crystal. Moreover, high specific gravity (density) is 
generally accompanied by great hardness. For (considering the case 
of the perfect solid— a crystal), the points of the space-lattice being the 
closer together the denser the substance, greater difficulty is naturally 
experienced in overcoming their cohesion, in accordance with the usual laws 
governing the attractive forces between particles.*’ 

It should be clearly understood that in this definition of Hardness 
only truly homogeneous solids are dealt with, the ideal case met with 
in a single crystal individual perfectly formed, but rarely, if ever, attained 
or even desired in industrial j)rejjarations of metals and alloys. It must 
be particularly borne in mind that only the perfect solid — a crystal — ^is 
referred to in the statement that high specific gravity, density, is generally 
accompanied by great hardness. Comparisons, for instance, of steels or 
of rocks arc absolutely excluded, for they arc non-homogeneous, besides 
being com])osed of innumerable individual crystals which, even when of 
similar or identical chemical constitution, are promiscjuously orientated 
with respect to each other. 

The case of diamond, with the maximum hardness 10 but specific 
gravity only 3*5, and of barytes with hardness only 3, yet a specific 
gravity of 4*5, is obviously a notable exception to any sweeping generalisa- 
tion as to hardness accompanying density, and the statement concerning 
it in the above definition only contemplates cases in which other things 
are more or less equal, cases of more or less similar constitution. For 
instance, the two crystalline forms of carbon itself, diamond and graidiite, 
of densities 3 52 and 2 29, and hardnesses 10 and 2; aragonite and 
calcite, the tw^o crystalline forms of CaC 03 , of densities 2*95 and 2 ’72, 
and hardness 3 -8 and 3 *0 ; and the three forms of TiOa — rutile, brookite, 
and anatase — which are endowed with the densities 4 20, 4 15, and 3 *90, 
and tlie liardnesses G -3, 6 *0, and 5*8, Corundum AlgOg (sapphire and 
ruby) is also an excellent example of a crystalline substance involving 
no heavy metal, yet possessing botli higli density, 4, and great hardness, 9. 

Hardness appears to be closely related to atomic or molecular volume. 
The connection was pointed out in 1852 by Kenngott, and amplified in 
1868 by Schrauf, who showed that cubic substances of analogous composi- 
tion and scries of isomorphous chemically similar substances exhibit 
degrees of hardness inversely proportioiial to their molecular volumes. 
Thus in the cases of galena PbS, Greenockite CdS, and zincblende ZnS, 
the molecular volumes are 31 -8, 29 9, and 24 0, and the hardnesses are 
2*5, 3*3, and 3*8. These facts were considerably su])pleineqted and the 
general principle confirmed by Turner in 1909. 

The powder scratched off a coloured or opaque crystal by a harder 
substance frequently possesses a characteristic colour, known as the 
Streak.” The streak is best recognised by spreading and smearing the 
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powder on white paper. The colour of the streak is often more dis- 
tinctive of the particular mineral than the colour of the mineral itself. 

Exact Measurement of Hardness by the Sclerometer.— The most ])recise 
measurements of the hardness of crystals yet possible are obtained by the 
method of Pfaff with the instrument known as the Sclerometer.'’ The 
instrument is seen in Fig. 434 as constructed by Steeg and Reuter. 

It consists of a horizontal goniometer-circle divided directly into single degrees, 
with the crystal -adjusting apparatus carried immediately above it and terminating in 
a little tabular support on which the crj'stal can be cemented. The non -rotatable 
basal table and central axial cone for the indeiiendontly rotatable ein‘le and crystal- 
holder is mounted on three wheels rolling on three corresponding guiding rails. The 
traverse is brought about by laying a convenient weight in a pan connected by a 



Tig. 434. — Tlie .Sdoruinetei (steeg and Koutcr). 

cord with the goniometer table, and passing over a pulley. The fixe<l triiiod table 
which carries the rails is also fittc<l with a 8])irit level, and a vertjeal column rises 
from it near the edge, which carries the balance beam, to the end of one arm of which 
the scratching point is attached. Two alternative points are given, one of which is 
shown in position and the other lying on the trixmd table ; one is of hardened steel 
and the other is of diamond. It is carried at that end of the balance beam whi<‘h comes 
over the centre, a little pan for the reception of weights being arranged immediately 
above it, in order that the scratching may occur with a given pressure. The other 
arm of the balance carries an adjustlible counterpoise for the weight of the ])an and 
scratching point. An adjustable stop is arranged to prevent the point from cutting 
too deeply into the crystal. In order to provide for crystals of different sizes the 
supporting column of the balance is adjustable for height, by sliding in an outer 
pedestal coliAin. * 

A similar instrument is also supplied by Fuess, the centring and 
adjusting movements for the crystal being the same as those on 
the No. 2a goniometer, but which is otherwise constructed on lines 
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resembling those of the Steeg and Reuter instrument. It is shown in 
Fig. 435. 

The crystal is fixed upon the adjusting apparatus with the face to 
be tested uppermost , and the load on the little pan above the diamond 

increased until the point of 
the diamond resting on the 
crystal surface juiit scratches 
it as the crystal is drawn 
underneath it by the traversing 
of the goniometer, under the 
influence of a weight in the 
pan suspended from the cord. 
After raising the diamond 
again the goniometer circle is 
rotated for some definite angle, 
and another scratch made, the 
process being repeated until 
the scratching effect for all 
kinds of azimuths of the crys- 
tal surface has been tested, 
the minimum load required 
to produce a scratch in each 
direction having been recorded. 
A drawing of the crystal face 
is then made, and lines drawn 
from the centre of it along 
each ex])erimental direction, of 
a length proportional to the 
observed hardness, their ter- 
minations being arranged so 
as not quite to reach the 
boundary lines representing the crystal face ; these terminations of 
the lines arc then joined by a curve, the Curve of Hardness. Such 
a curve will exhibit the symmetry of the system. For instance, the 
curve of hardness on the face (111) of calcite perpendicular to the optic 
axis is a three-leaved rosette, with maxima 120° apart, and minima at 
the half-way positions ; that for a cube face is a square with rounded 
corners or maxima, and with depressions or minima in the middle of 
each side. 

A somewhat more delicate and accurate modification of this method 
has also been introduced by Pfaff, according to which the load on the 
diamond point is kept constant at a weight adequate to effect a con- 
venient depth of scratch, and the traverse is performed for a definite 
number of times, a himdred or more, the^idiamond being only allowed 
to come into operation during the movement in one and the same 
direction ; the amount of material scratched off is then determined by 
the loss of weight of the crystal, which with its attached crystal-holder 
is carefully weighed before and after the experiment. The hardness is 
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then considered to be inversely proportional to the weight of crystal 
dust thus removed. 

A delicate form of sclerometer for use with the crystallographic 
microscope, such as the Dick microscope or the No. 1 Fuess instrument, 
has been described by Jaggar,i which he terms a “ iiiicroscleromcter.’’ It 
is supplied with a rigid standard and with apparatus for adjusting the 
instrument* to the microscope ; also with rotating, lifting, and fixing 
adjustments, a balance beam with a rotatory diamond at one end, and 
a recording apparatus for the number of revolutions of the diamond 
and the depth of its penetration. It is capable of measuring variations 
of the rate, depth, or duration of the scratching, as well as of record- 
ing very accurately the weight above the diamond point. Tlie opera- 
tions are watched under a low - power objective of the microscope. 
Almost all the varieties of modes of procedure which have from time 
to time been described may be followed with this instrument, involving 
abrasion, penetration, friction, and fracture. Further details, together 
with an illustration (Fig. 841a) will be given in Chapter LII. on the 
crystallographic micro}' cope. 

The determination of the hardness of a crystal — which, if j)erfectly 
formed, is essentially a homogeneous body tht‘ proj)ertiea of wliich are always 
the same in any specific direction with respe^ct to the crystal morphology, 
and in all directions which have the same significance with res])ect to the 
symmetry — is quite a different problem from that of the hardness of a 
metal or alloy employed by the engineer. Unfortunately, the two problems 
have been too frequently confused together. For an engineering or arma- 
ment material is often quite specially surface-hardened or designedly given 
a superior Iiardness in the parts to be exposed to forces of impact or 
wearing, and is consequently essentially unhomogencous. Moreover, it 
usually consists of a compact mass of crystals interlacing and interlocked 
with each other in every possible different orientation, so that the hard- 
ness result can at the best be only an average one, and not correspond to 
any definite crystallographic direction. Methods of testing such hardness 
have been devised for these industrial purposes which, althougli quite 
unsuitable for the determination of crystal hardness, are not without 
interest to the crystallographer, and throw considerable light on the 
general problem of hardness. Such are (a) the indentation tests, in 
which the surface of the material under test is permanently distorted 
by the pressure of a hard steel ball, cone, or knife-edge, namely, the 
Brinell ball test, the Ludwik right-angled cone test, and the Shore sclero- 
scope hammer test ; and (6) in a less degree the resistance-to-wear tests, 
namely, those of Bottone, Robin, Derihon, Saniter, and (to the minimum 
extent) Stanton. 

Indentation Methods. — In the Brinell apparatus the indenting tool is 
a spherical^ ball. If P be tlje pressure in kilograms, D the diameter of 
the ball in millimetres, d the diameter, and h the depth of the indentation 
also in millimetres, then 

^ Amer. Jaurn, of Science, 1897 , 4, 399 . 
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h = J{D - - d^) millimetres, 

and the area of the spherical surface of the indentation is 

A = irDh = 1 *57 1 1)(D - y/j)^ - d^) square millimetres. 

Then the Brinell hardness is 

H = P/A. 

The load P is known and either A or is measured, d being the more 
readily measurable by means of a micrometer microsco])e. 

In the original method described in the year 1900 by Brinell, the 

area of the spherical indentation 
was determined by measuring the 
diameter of the depression. This 
gave erroneous results, however, as 
cast iron and Bessemer steel both 
form ridges around the sphere 
under tlie pressure, owing to the 
metal flowing up from beneath the 
ball. On the other hand, certain 
alloys, such as vanadium-copper 
and Tobin bronze, form an annular 
dej>ression or negative ridge around 
the edge. As an intermediate case, 
moreover, manganese steel behaves 
correctly, forming no ridge or an- 
nulus ; but many other alloys be- 
have irregularly. Hence, it has 
been found that the only trust- 

J B| ■ wortliy method of determining the 

■ I : ' radius of curvature of the Brinell 

depression is to measure the depth 

I ^ ^ to which the ball jienetrates, the h 

of the two first equations above 
given. 

One of the best Brinell imehines 
now in current use is that shown 
in Fig. 430. 

It is essentially a hydraulic 
])ress, in the heavy base of which the 
hydraulic power is juovided, the 
Ii(l\iid contained being glycerine ; 
the power is ]>roduced by the rotation of the wheel seen in front, which is 
the head of a screw terminating inside in a plunger, the insertion of which 
by the screw movement invokes the pressure in the glycer^e content. 
From the back of the base arises an upright stout column, which is bent 
forwards above so as to carry the vertical hydraulic piston, at the lower 
end of which is the hardened steel ball one centimetre in diameter, which 
delivers the test. Arising also from the base, directly under the piston, 
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is the testing stage, on which the piece of metal or metallic crystal or 
other object undergoing the hardness test is to be placed. It can be 
raised or lowered, to accommodate different-sized objects, and the stage 
itself is formed by a small steel disc ground spherical on the lower side, 
which fits into a corresponding spherical depression in the spindle top! 
An extra piece can be added to lengthen the spindle when small samples 
are being touted, the extra j)iece being seen in the illustration lying on the 
left front corner of the base. The hemispherical levelling stage is removed 
from its usual position and fitted into the top of the extra piece, when the 
latter is used. Two pressure gauges are provided at the summit of the 
instrument. A glycerine seal or trap behind the plunger, partly seen 
at the right side of the apparatus, prevents any leakage of air into the 
press during compression. 

For measuring the dej)th of the dej)rcssion produced in the test a 
special form of depth gauge 
is employed, whi(;h is at- 
tached at the lower end of 
the piston, and is shown 
separately on a larger scale 
in Fig. 437. 

Tliis gauge magnifies the 
distance the ball penetrates 
50 times. It is graduated 
directly in hundredths of a 
millimetre, the total scale of 
150 parts representing an 
indentation of 1*5 milli- 



metres. It is not affected 
by shift of the object under 
compression or by any “ sjmng 


Kl«. t.'lT. — Depth OauKo of I5rincll Hardness Tester. 

” of the whole machine, any sindi move- 


ment being compensated for by a universal joint by which tlie low<*r ring 
is connec.tcd to the gauge. It measures, therefore, only the triKi de])th 
of the indentation produced by the ball in the j)ie(‘e of metal or other 
object undergoing the hardness test. 

To jnake a test, the sample is placed on the levelling stage, which 
is then raised by rotation of the wheel seen just above the base at the foot of 
the spindle, until the object just touches the ball. The indicator arm of 
the depth gauge should then be adjusted to read exactly 0. The spot 
on which the ball is to descend should be flat, but the flattened part 
need not be more than one centimetre in diameter. The jiressurc may 
then be applied by turning slowly the plunger wheel on the left (front) 
of the base in the clockwise direction, until the pressure gauge indicates 
the desired pressure, 3000 kilograms being a suitable jiressure for a 
hard steel, |or instance, but ^nly 500 kilos if the metal or other object 
be soft. 


Obviously this instrument is rarely suitable for use with crystals, 
large single crystals of a metal, or of a mineral of similar hardness, and 
which can be got in large crystals, alone being really suitable as regards 
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the determination of crystal hardness. For metals, however, it is of the 
greatest use, and of daily application in the engineering laboratory. 

The Shore scleroscope is a rebound instrument, the essential part of 
which, the indentation tool, is a diamond-faced hammer, a short cylindrical 
rod (a})out J inch long) which is allowed to drop down a glass tube, in 
which it slides just freely, on the material to be tested from a fixed 
height, and the height to which it rebounds ii]) tlie tube is measured 
by means of a finely graduated scale engraved on the tube. The 
hammer is lifted and released by air j>ressure from an indiarubber bulb. 
The indentating end of tlie hammer is convex but very small (minimum 
“ r. eo incli). The scale is divided into 140 equal j)arts, and is such that a 
!!ioderately liard steel registers 100. The Brinell hardness number is 
about six times that of the Shore scleroscope. The method is the less 
satisfactory on account of the fact that the presence of alloying elements 
which contribute toughness materially affect the amount of rebound, 
tougliness registering as if it were hardness. For example, bronze com- 
posed of 90 per cent, of copj)er and 10 per cent, of tin gives greater rebound 
than hard tool-steel. 

Resistance-to-Wear Methods.— The metlK)d of Bottonc consists in 
rotating a soft iron disc at a constant speed and pressure against the 
material tested, tlie time required to ])roduce a cut of definite depth 
being taken as the m<*asure of the resistance. 

In nerilion’s machine a lever presses the specimen on the circum- 
ference of a i)olished wheel rotating at high speed in an oil bath. The 
wear is nu'asured in thousandths of a millimetre. 

E. H. Saniter in the year 1912 devised a machine for producing wear 
by dry-rolling friction, a revolving test jiiece driving by friction on its 
tO]) sidt‘. the inner ring of a loaded ball bearing. A member of the Hardness 
Tests Roseandi (^ommittee. Dr. T. E. Stanton of the National Physical 
Ijaboratory, in 1910 im]>roved the Saniter method, and rendered it one 
of sliding abrasion, by connecting tlie abrading ring (of internal diameter 
D) to tlie chuck by means of an Oldham coupling, so that both ring and 
specinum (of diameter (J) should complete a revolution in the same time, 
the line of contact remaining fixed relative to the machine. The slip of 
the ring over the sjieeimen is then 7r(D-d) per revolution. Tlyj device 
works well u]) to a certain load, when “ seizing ” (‘ommences, and the 
experiments arc carried out for loads below tliis undesirable limit. The 
abrad(‘d ]>articles are removed as fast as they are jiroduced, and rise of 
temperature prevented, by means of an air blast. The advantage of this 
method over the rolling-abrasion method is that it does not cause any 
perceptible hardening of the surface zander wear as the experiment 
proceeds, so that the test is not made on deformed material, as is the 
case with, and the weak point of, all indentation tests. 

Further details of these experiments on Hardness Tests as apjfiied 
to industrial and armament metals and alloys will be found in the Report 
of the Hardnesft Tests Research Committee, published by the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers in November 1916. Although they are not of 
direct application to the determination of Crystal Hardness, their 
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principles and main results should prove of value in guiding towards 
any further development of the experimental determination of the hard- 
ness of crystals, especially as indicating the principles which introduce 
the undesirable deformation to the least extent. 

Crystal Viscosity and the remarkable Properties of Ice Crystals.—The 
occurrence of gliding of the structural units along “ glide planes,’’ 
described ^arlier in this chapter (page 531), involving the rotation of 
the crystal particles or structural units, may be described as catastrophic ; 
for it was shown that a certain critical amount of force had to be exceeded 
in order to bring it about, greater than the force recpiired for mere 
temporary elastic deformation. But there is another kind of permanent 
deformation to which the softer crystals and solids in general are subject, 
namely, that due to their intrinsic viscosity. Viscosity is the property 
of undergoing continuous and ])ermanent deformation under the action 
of a stress, whether the latter be great or small, and witli sindi regularity 
that the rate of yielding is directly proportional to tlie stress. The 
jjroperty is well illustrated in the case of ice crystals, an<l as there are 
also many other s])ecially interesting features connected with the crystal- 
lisation of water, which are both connected with the subject of viscosity 
and that of glide planes, and are in any case wortliy of dcvscription as 
being more or less unique, some of the more essential details con(*erning 
ice will now be given. 

The crystals of water, IIoO, which we know as ice, have formed the 
subject of innumerable researches, owing to the many excei)tional pro- 
perties of this solid form of water, and their immense importance to natural 
phenomena, in the movement of glaciers, for instance, in the floating of 
ice crystals on water instead of crystal growth at the bottom of the liquid 
(which only occurs when the bed in which the water li(‘s is c-oMer than ()"' C., 
as when ground-ice ” is formed), and in the great force of the expansion 
which occurs on the solidification of water. 

The crystals of ice were long thought to be of hexagonal symmetry, 
but von Groth. summarising the work carried out on tli<‘. subst-ance up 
to the year 1906 (Chanische Krystallographie, vol. i, j). 66), considered 
that in all probability ice belonged to class 20, the ditrigonal-j)yramidal 
class ol the trigonal system. Still more recently, however, F. Hinne, in 
1917 (see Chapter XXXllI.), has adduced important evidence from X-ray 
analysis that ice is really hexagonal, its class being 25, hexagonal bipyra- 
niidal, and its axial ratio a : c = 1 ; 1*678. A. St. John^ confirms this, and 
states that the structure contains four interpenetrating trigonal (triangular 
prism) lattices (this s[)ace-lattice. No. 6, being (ommon to both the 
hexagonal and t.rigonal syst(*ms)^ with spacings : 

a-4-74 X 10-8 cm. . 
c = A = 6 *65 X 10" ® cm. ; 
i} diiZo X 10 "8 cm. ; 

<^1010^2*37 xlO"® cm. ; 

X 10"® cm. 


' Nat. Acad. Set. Proc.^ 4, 1918, p. 193. 
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The chief form observed consists of hexagonal plates parallel to the 
basal f>lane, as shown at h in Fig. 438, with edge-faces rarely measurably 
perfect ; sometimes they are found in ice-holes in very large individual 
crystals, some of which are well-formed hexagonal prisms with basal 
plane and pyramid faces as shown at a in Fig. 438. In cirrus clouds, 

however, ice crystals take 
the form of thin hexagonal 
prisms. Sea or fake ice is 
usually composed of crystals 
in close contact, and therefore 
with indeterminate edges, but 
all having the basal plane 
parallel to the water surface, 
the principal (singular) axis 
being thus perpendicular to 
the surface ; they all, there- 
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fore, show the uniaxial interference figure, of black cross and circular 
spectrum rings, in convergent polarised light. The thermal conductivity of 
ice was found long ago by Forbes to be greatest along the j)rincipal axis, and 
least in directions perpendicular thereto. 11. T. Barnes has proved this 
absolutely in calorimetric experiments in which long needles of ice, 
exquisite elongat(;d hexagoilal prisms, were produced ])recisely parallel 
to the lines of flow of tlie heat. In hail combinations of rhombohedra 
are record(‘d, although if Rinne be correct these must really be hexagonal 
pyramids ; hexagonal jirisms are common in hail. Snow consists of six- 
rayed stellate forms, often of great variety and beauty. Two varieties are 



represented in Fig. 439 (from drawings by Glaisher). Such snow crystals 
are usually formed in moderate weather, with light winds or in low clouds, 
conditions which appear to favour the feathery forms. When the cold is 
more severe, or the formation occurs in high* clouds, the crystafs are usually 
hexagonal columns or solid liexagonal tables of the character illustrated 
in Fig. 438. 

The feathery frost patterns and fern-frond crystallisations on window- 
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panes, and the wonderful variety of arborescent forms of hoar frost, are 
familiar to all. A remarkable collection of these forms of ice and snow 
has been published in the United States Montldif Weather Review for 
190Sy vol. 35, by W. A. Bentley, and republished iindtT the title Studies 
of Frost and Ice Crystals, Two of the most beautiful of the feathery 
and branching frost-growths are reproduced in Fig. 440. 

The manifold beautiful forms assumed by snow and ice are particularly 
well seen in the Al])s, especially in the winter. They have been investi- 
gated by many observers, and lately by L. Leigh Fermor.^ The snow-fields 
do not remain as when freshly formed, but are subject to constant change. 
In the early morning liours the snow surface is dry, crystalliiu', and loosely 
coherent, the wliite snow crystals sparkling in the low sun like myriads 



I'ltj 410. — T^\o tyeioal arboreHceiil Frost -tin )WthR. 


of diamonds. Towards mid-day and in the afternoon, cvon though it he 
winter and tlic air temporaturc hdow frisozin^'-point, the sun's heat rays 
melt the surface snow. As the sun di'cliims, the wateu wotting the snow 
crystals or granules begins to freeze again, and by next morning the surface 
has become rejuvenated with a wondrous growth of ice crystals, most 
commonly with fern-like forms, built on a hexagonal basis but developed 
in three dimensions. 

A remarkable form found id large numbers by Fermor, the entire 
surface in shady places consisting of a cheval defrise of such, takes the shape 
of a small hollow hexagonal prismatic spiral, a thin sheet of ice coiled 
hexagonally^ round an axis, tlje faces being parallel to those of the regular 
hexagonal prism. Fig. 441 is re])roduced from the memoir, and will 
render the structure clear. The prisms were usually from a quarter to 

Min. Mag., 1914. 17, 150. 
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three-quarters of an inch long, and one-eighth of an inch in diameter. 
Fernior concludes that both the prismatic and the fern-like growths are 
largely due to abstraction of moisture from the 
atmosphere. The hollow prisms are more nearly 
related to hoar frost than to crystals of newly 
fallen snow. 

Another interesting form is that of the hollow 
pyramidal ice crystals described by K. Grossmann 
and J. Lornas.^ They consist of hollow hexagonal 
pyramidal hoppers (inverted pyramids) attached by 
their points, w'itli the wide-open ends ])ointing into 
the air. They also observed a single or double 
j)yramidal s])iral arrangement, the latter resembling 
the helix of an Ionic capital. They were not true 
H[)iral pyramids, however, but each triangular face 
was built uj) of a stepped alternation of faces of 
the hexagonal prism witli tlie basal pinakoid. They 
are thus the same form, pyramidally developed, 
Pig. 411. -Hexagonal as that oliserved in the hollow spiral prisms by 

Spiral lee Crystal. ^ r V J 

r ermor. 

When the heat rays from an electric lantern arc allow'ed to jmss through 
a slab of lake ice, the surface of which is focussed on the screen, they cause 
the ice to begin to melt in numerous spots in the interior of the slab, and 
the crystalline structure is thereby, as it were, taken down in the inverse 
order of its formation, witli ])roduction of cavities (negative crystals) 
exhibiting hexagonal structure, the 
celebrated “ water flowers.’’ The 
appearance of these hexagonal stars 
on tiie screen is rejiroduced in Fig. 

442, and it will be oliserved that 
each star lias a bubble at the centre. 

This bubble is a vacuole except for 
the presence of water vajiour, and the 
rest of the star-sliajied figure or cavity 
is filled with water. This beautiful 
phenomenon affords a rcmarkalde 
demonstration of one of the most im- 
portant of the exceptional properties 
of ice, namely, the fact that liquid 
water occu])ie8 less volume than the 
solid ice wlii(‘h affords it by melting. 

The ])eculiar behaviour on the cooling of water begins at 4° C., when water 
possesses its maximum density ; immediately on cooling below this 
temperature (down to whicli the usual contraction of a cooling liquid 
has been octnirring) expansion commences,' and proceeds whrle the water 
still remains licpiid down as far as 0° C. (32° Fahr.), when, at the moment 
of crystallisation into ice, tlie mass suddenly expands by one-tenth of its 

* Nature, 1894 , 50, 600 . 
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volume. The density of ice at 0°C. is 0*9169 compared with water at 
4® C. This value is that given by H. T. Barnes ^ as the mean of the many 
determinations of especial accuracy which have been made by numerous 
observers. It is obvious that this phenomenon is of vast importance, as 
ice in consequence floats on water, and in the freezing of rivers, lakes, 
and even the margins of oceans in the polar regions, the total freezing of 
the mass of. water is j)revented or greatly retarded by tlic surface layer 
of ice first formed, so that the fish life ])elow the surface is little interfered 
with. The vacuole in the centre of the ice flowers represented in Fig. 412 
is thus the expression of this fact of the immense relative expansion of 
water on freezing, and contraction of ice on li(piefying. W(‘ are only too 
familiar with the great force developed by t his (‘xpansion wh(*n the water 
freezes in a confined space, such as ii pipe or conduit, by the fr(‘quent 
bursting of domestic water-pipes during a keen winter frost . The stnmgth 
of surface ice is also remarkable, being such that when it is U inches thick 
it will support a man ; when it is 5 inches thick it will su])port cavalry 
and guns ; when 6 inches thick it will sup])ort horse, wagons, and when 18 
inches thick it will sujiport a railway train. According to Hess the tensile 
strength of ice is kilograms per square centimetre, and its com- 
pressibility 25 kilos. The crushing strength lias been given by different 
observers as from 300 to 1000 jiounds per square inch. 

The refractive indices of ice as determine by Pu If rich are as under : 

Light. t*>. f. 


Li 

1-3067 

1-3080 

C 

1-3072 

1-3086 

Na 

1-3091 

1-3104 

Tl 

1-3110 

1-3124 

F 

1-3134 

1-3147 


The double refraction of ice is thus very small, the difference between 
CD and € being only 0*0013. Hence a thick slab of ice is required to show 
a clear uniaxial figure with several rings in convergent ])olarised light. 
The refractive index of water is 1*3334 for sodium light and 20^' C., 
greater than that of ice. 

Glacier Ice — the consolidated result of the snow falling above the snow-line 
on high mountains, its accumulation (forming the 7ifve or u]>pcr snow-fiehlH), and 
compression into solid ice as it begins to move down the Hloj>es into thc^ natural valleys 
— ^is a sort of conglomerate formed of glacier grains, differing, however, from the 
ordinary geological conglomerate in that there is no matrix but the grains of ice 
only, fitting perfectly into each other with practically no interspaces between them. 
Each grain is composed of one or more crystals, and if more than one be present 
all the crystals are arranged parallelwise, the optic axis being similarly orientated 
in each and the whole thus bchavingVs a single crystal. But adjacent grains are 
not optically parallel, the direction of the optic axis in the different grains varying 
to any extent. The bounding surfaces of the grains are in close contact, and often 
interlocked ; they are of groat importance in connection with the movement of 
glaciers, as wilf presently be explaiifed. 

Two theories have been put forward to account for the flow of glaciers, the theory 
of regelation and the theory of viscous flow. It will be shown in the sequel that while 

* Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1910, 3, 6. 
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the movement is primarily due to viscous flow, regelation does assist by coming 
into play at the surfaces of contact of the grains 

“ Kogclation ” is the property whic;h ice possesses of melting under pressure and 
resolidifying when the pressure is removed, the water formed being in contact with 
the adjacent ice which had not been under pressure. It is well illustrated by the 
experiment of placing a thick bar of ice over two supports, one near each end, and 
suspending a heavy weight from a loop of wire passed around the bar, over the 
top of the middle of the bar. The pressure immediately under the wire liquefles 
the ice at the spot, as water at O'" (\ oec‘upj(*8 only j'V.ths of the volume of ice at 
that same temperature, and the wire, therefore, sinks grqdually through the ice bar. 
For (‘om])roHHion of a solid which has formed from its li(]uid state with expansion 
was shown by James Thomson in 1849 to cause lowering of the melting-point. But 
the lihorated water freezes again behind the wire, as it is released from the pressure 
and is in contact w.th ice all around it ; for the melting of the ice had absorbed heat, 
tlio latent heat of fusion, lowering the tcunjicrature of the wat(‘r below 0'^. Eventually 
the wire passes comph*tc‘ly tlirougb the ic»‘ bar, and lli(‘ weight with the attached 
wire falls hiMivily to the ground or tahh*. "J’he bar lemains solid and uncut, however, 
owing to this ndroezing or “ regclation,'’ as it is termed. A weal is usually visible 
afterwards, as a record of the ])assagc of the wire, 

V^iscosity -the projierty ])OhHessed by a body wliich causes it to undergo jiermanent 
and continuous change of form under the action of a stress, however small, 
the rate of yielding being directly projiortional to the stress — differs from 
plasticity in that a plastic body requires a definite and increasing stress to produce 
any and continuous change of fo/in. ViKr<»sity, indeerl, is a definite physical constant, 
and its standard as exprcssi'd in t lu' usual C.(1S. units is known as a “ poise,” 
in honour of J*oiseuill(% who first demonstrated that when a liquid flows through a 
capillary tube of considerable length, at constant temperature, tin* viscosity is constant 
at all rates of slu'ar, jirovidetl the flow be not turbulent. 

The downward movement of a glacier is due to its weight and its viscosity, 
assisted, as above stated, by regelation at the grain surfaces The viscosity of a glacier 
is enormous, vastly greater even than Uiat of a single ice crystal (which is only viscous 
in the plane perpendicular to the o]>tic axis, whereas a mass of glacier ice is viscous 
in all directions). The rate of inovemenf, slope, and thickness of a glacier are 
aciuiratoly nioasurahh' ; but there are ♦ wo uncertain factors also to be considered, 
namely, thrust and amount of sliji at the hoimdarics of the glacier. The rate of 
flow of the Mer do (llaei* near the Alontanvert was measured by J’yndall in July of 
the year 1857, and again at Christmas of 1859. A straight line of stakes was placed 
right across the glacier, and it was found that in the course of a few hours the straight 
line became a curve. Above 'rrela])orte the glacier is crc\asscd right across (the cre- 
vasses being doubtless largely first formed in the seracs of the ice-fall of riie Glacier 
du Geant, well above TrclajiDite), ami rock debris falls into the crevasses; by the 
solar molting of the surface icc these “ dirt hands ” lieoome visible lower down the 
glacier (owing to tlu' downward movement of tlic glacier) as parabolic curves stretch- 
ing entirely across the glacier. A pholograpli of thesi* dirt hands, taken by the 
author in the year 1898, from a point of view well known to climbers as the “ stone 
man,” is rtqiroduced in Fig. 41J. 

This is precisely what would be expected from the laws of viscous flow, assuming 
ioo to be a viscous substance, and the glacier to have a fairly vsymmctrical bed ; for 
the ice would move faster in the middle and slower at the sides. The exact natuio 
of the movement is stated by Tyndall as foUow^s (page 77 of his Fo^m$ of Water ) ; 
“ When a glacier moves through a sinuous valley, the locus of the point of maximum 
motion does not eoineiile with tlie centre of the glacier, but, on the contrary, always 
lies on the convex side of the oeiitral lino. The locus is, therefore, a curved line more 
deeply sinuous than the valley itself, and crosses the axis of the glacier at each point 
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of contrary tlexure. Substituting the word river for glacier, this law is also true.'’ 
He found the winter motion of the Mer de (dace tt) be only half that occurring in 
summer. 

Tyndall, however, made the mistake of contending that ice would not yield to 
tensidh, and was conse- 
quently not viscous, 
founding his conclusion 
on the supposition that 
glaciers always crack 
when subjected to tf*nsilo 
stress. In 1888, how- 
ever, Dr. Main showed 
that a bar of icc does 
yield to tension without 
fracture, at several d(*- 
grees below freezing- 
point, the viseosit^^ l)(‘- 
coming greater as the 
temperature becomes 
lower ; and that the cube 
of the friction of the slid- 
ing ice molecules varies 
as the square of the 
velocity. In 1888 also 
McConnell and Kidd ^ 
confirmed that ice yields 
to tension ; they showed 
further that it also 3 uelds 
to compression, but that 
the direction in the i<!e 
is of material imiiortance. They found that a bar of ice cul from a singh* c^ 3 ^stal, 
so that the o£)tic axis is jier])en(lieular to the length of the bar, does not yield to 
tension, and it is probable that Tyndall had used such a l)a,r. WIk'ii the bar was cut, 
moreover, so that the optic axis was parallel to the length of the bar, the latter 
only yielded slightly. Jhit when tho bar was cut at 45' to the axis it lengthened 
considerably and continuous] v, the yielding oeeiirring at right angles to the axis. 

In 181)1 McConnell - found that an lee crystal is easi^V sheared without fracture 
along planes at right angles to the optic axis, hut in no other (Jir(*etion. The bending 
of a bar ()f ice was found to oc;cur by the sliding of a mini her of ])laneK of finite thick- 
ness having this orientation. Sucli a shear along parallel jilanes is tlius akin to the 
yield of ealcite along its parallel ghde jilanes. 

This result finally disproved tlie views that glacier ice is only plastic under 
pressure (when liquefaction followed by regelution would occur) and not under tension, 
and that regelation is the only factor in the process concerned in the movement of 
glaciers. 

In 1895 Deeley ^ showed that the details of glacier flow resemble in every particular 
the flow of liquids through capillary tubes, and that Poisiuiilh/s equations for such 
flow can bo vahdly applied to glaciers. These equations are : 

^ pToc. Rof. A, 1888, 14, 3Sl. 

2 Proc. Hoy. Soc., A, 1891, 49, 323. 

® The work of K. M. Deeley is best giv<*n in the following two papers : Proc. Hoy. 
Soc., A, 1908, 81, 250, and Phil. Mag., 1913, Jd, 85. Inhere is also an interesting 
earlier paper by R. M. Deeley and G. Fletcher, OeoL Mag., 1895, 2, 152. 
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Maximum velocity = , and 

Volume passing any cross-section in unit time 

where V is the force producing the motion (being the exponent of gravity in the 
direction of the movement, equal in the case of glacier ice to gravity x density 
X gradient of glacier), b is the thickness of the viscous body, v its viscc^ity, and a the 
width of the cross-section. 

Deoley further proved the very important fact that, besides the shearing freely 
of the ice-crystal granules along planes at right angles to the optic axis, they undergo 
changes at their bounding surfaces of contact, which enable or cause the mass to 
suffer continuous distortion under stress. Thus the viscosity of glacier ice is not 
merely that of a single ice crystal, duo to shear in the granules, but is also due to 
interfacial (intergranulai) movement. For although the glacier-ice grains can be 
deformed by a stn'ss producing shear pcri)cndieular to the axis, yet as the grains 
have their optic, axes promiseuouHly orientated, and the grains moreover interlock 
one another, the. effect of tlie regular crystallographic glide-plane sliding is largely 
nullifh'd, and tlie observed movcmonl of the glacier must be duo mainly to another 
cause which produce's the greater pe>rtion of the observed viscosity. This other cause 
is undoubtedly the. liqucfacition and regelation which occurs at the intergranular 
bounding surfaces (jf tlie ice grains, when molecules of H./) jiass from crystal to crystal, 
in a manner similar to that wdiieh occurs, and causes grain growth, in metals (see 
Chapter XLl 11.). « 

In view of this further fact oi movement at the grain surfaces it is of great interest 
to detorrnino the viscosity of an individual ice crystal, that is, the true viscosity of 
the crystalliscHl solid form of the oxide of hydrogen, ll^O, and also to determine and 
compare with tliis true vis<‘osity of ice the viscosity ot glacier ice. These determina- 
tions and coiMparisons Jiavo fortunately been made. 

The viscosity of a single crystal of ice peqiendicular to the optic axis, the direction 
in which gliding occurs, was found by Jlceley to be x 10^® poises. In a later 
experiment at the freezing-point he found it to be double this, namely, 17 = 2 x 10^®. 
It was found that when th(‘ weight was taken off the ice bar, in addition to the purely 
elastic rise, it recovered slowly some of the bending which the weight had produced ; 
most solids do this, although not to so relatively large an extent, and so also does 
pitch, For viscous aubstauees require time after the application of a stress, in order 
to afford an accurate permanent result, that is, for the rate of shear to be proportional 
to the stress, the slow recovery ceasing after a short time. In this resjiect also a single 
crystal of ice behaves as a truly viscous crystalline solid, the shear perpendicular 
to the optic axis obeying very closely the laws of viscous flow. It is as if Mhe crystal 
were liipiid in the })lane perpendicular to the ojitic axis. 

As regards glacier ice, Deoley in 11X18 calculated tlie viscosity of the ice of the 
Mer do (Jllace, and of tlie Morteratsch, Lower Urindeiwald, and (ireat Aletsch glaciers. 
The mean result was the relatively immense viscosity of »7 = 7890 x 10 ^® poises. In 
confirmation, a recalculation of the viscosity of glacier ice from McConnell and Kidd’s 
experiments gave a moan value of »; = 8450 x ^0^® poises. Deeley considers, however, 
that the results derived from the Great Aletsch glacier arc most trustworthy, owing 
to the regularity of the slope and the great length of the ice stream. From Us latest 
work on this glacier he finall}' arrives at the result that the viscosity 17 of glacier ice 
in summer is no less than 12,500 x 10^® poises, and that in wmt^r it is probably double 
this value, owing to the lower temperature. 

The jnovoment of a glacier is somewhat faster in summer than in winter, twice 
as fast (as already mentioned) according to Tyndall, in the case of the Mer de Glace, 
owing to the glacier lieing dry and covered with snow in winter. Later measurements 
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in the case of the Hintereis glacier gave the results of 42 metres per annum in winter 
and 55 metres in summer, the mean rate per annum being 48 metres. 

Thus the most accurate determinations show that the viscosity of a single crystal 
of ice at the freezing-point is 2 x 10^® poises, while that of glacier ice is 12,500 x 10^® 
poises, or 6250 times as much. The great difference shows how little of the movement 
of a glacier can be due to the ordinary crystallographic gliding shear of ice crystals 
perpendicular to the optic axis, the interlocking and promiscuous arrangement of the 
single crystal-grains ]>reveTiting such an effect from being possible on any consider* 
able sc;ale. The observed viscosity, in fact, must be largely due to the intergranular, 
grain-bounding surface change, of the nature of liquefaction, subsequent regelation 
and the passage of molecules of H^O from grain to grain. 

It would thus appear from the great mass of research now accumulated 
concerning glacier ice and individual ice crystals that while viscous flow 
is the cause of the movement of glaciers, tlie viscosity is hut slightly due 
to the gliding shear jierpendicular to the o|)tic axis which characterisi^s 
a single ice crystal, but is due rather to intergranular surface movement, 
in whicli regtdation plays its natural ]>art. Thus in a sense, very different 
from that in whicli it was meant hy the older observers, Tyndall for instance, 
regelation is shown to be a factor in the movement of glaciers, and, like 
so many other long-drawn-out scientific controversies, that concerning 
glacier motion lias ended in both the rival views contributing their (|Uota 
to the truth, which is shown to be a bleiidifig of the two ; the later dis- 
covered conne(‘ting fac ts have clearly indicated the exact semse in which 
each is correct, wliile the erroneous misconceptions have betm elimiiiat<‘d. 

The Foam-Cell Hypothesis and its Application to Ice. -IVof. (h Quincke 
has put forward an interesting theory of crystallisation known as the 
‘‘ Foam-Cell Theory.” It was suggested by the results of a study of 
colloidal mixtures, such as silicic acid and glue, which on evaporation 
form gelatinous masses or thin films, and dev(‘lo]) fissures showing t‘on- 
siderable n^gularity. It was found that these vis(;ous films of nion^ 
concentrated solution exist in a weaker solution of the same suhstaiice, 
and form folds, tubes both straight and twisted, cylinders, cones, spheres, 
and bubbles, which Quincke considered as eitlic'r ojien or closed “ foam- 
cells.” The mutual inclination of the foam-cell walls, and their surface 
tension, were found to change continuously with the concentration. 

Wb*en three foam walls meet one another the angle between them is 
120^^. But where a foam wall meets a solid surface the angle is 
Hence, angles of 120'^ are produced if three foam walls nuiet while still 
liquid, and angles of 90° wlieii liquid foam walls meet a foam wall which 
has already solidified. Foams have a tendency to hettonie coarser in 
structure, the cells growing in si^e, small cells coalescing to form large ones. 

Benzene, when a small quantity is shaken uj) in a flask and then frozen, 
forms exceflent foam-cells with walls meeting at 120°. Foam-cells are 
also easily produced by agitating benzene with a strong solution of potash 
soap (ordinary “ soft soap ; in this case, however, the soap solution 
forms the cell walls and drops of benzene the cell contents. The form of 
the cells is similar to that of Plateau s froth-cells, in which also the walls 
are of soap solution and the contents are of air. 
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The study of the above phenomena led Quincke to the conclusion that 
the first step to crystallisation occurs in the liquid state, and consists in 
the segregation, from the solution, of the pure substance hitherto dissolved 
in the solvent, and the throwing out of any “ eutectic ” (from ciJ, “ easily,” 
and rrjKcx}, “ I melt,” thus meaning literally something readily melted) 
which may be present. A eutectic mixture is the most fusible mixture 
of two substances, and it is that particular mixture (as n^gards proportion) 
of two crystal I isa hi e solids which solidifies en masse at a more or less definite 
temperature, the two sorts of crystals being irregularly interspersed and 
siinultaneously and almost inseparably crystallised together. Under the 
microscope, however, the two s<*parate substances arc readily detected 
by their different crystals, so that there can be no question of any chemical 
combination. The so-called cryohydrates of f Guthrie, for instance, were 
eut(*.c-tic mixtures of ice and salt, containing 23*6 per cent, of NaCl, 
and fnM^zing together at the eutectic temperature of -23° C. The solu- 
bility and fnu'zing curves exhibit a sharf) eliange of direction at this point, 
the “ eutectic point,” whicli thus forms the corner of an acute or, at any 
rate, sharp angle in the curve. Similarly, the freezing-jioint curve for 
solutions of (carbon in molten iron shows a sharp change at the eutectic 
point, which c.orres])on(is to 4 *3 per cent, of carbon in the iron and occurs 
at 1130® (v., so that at tlie slightest fall in temjierature the wliole of such 
a mixture solidifies en ma^s'se.* 

Quincke then considered that in the two liquids separated as above 
described, pure substance and eutectic, differences of cohesion cause the 
pure substance to aggregate in spheroidal masses, around which the 
eutectic forms in bubbhss, “ foam-cells.” TJiese spheroids of pure substance, 
being isolated from each other by the foam-cell walls, witliin which they 
are confined as cel I -contents, are thus free to develoj) each their own 
crystalline orientation. This may occur while they are still liquid, or 
only on soliditication, hut in either case the r<*sult is the same, namely, 
the solidification of each sj)heroid as a little sac of uniformly, ])arallelwise, 
orientated molecules or polymolecular crystal-structural-units. The 
orientation of the crystal-contents of adjacent foam-cells, however, is 
promiscuously different. 

In ap})Iyiiig this theory to ice, Quincke sup])oses that the individual 
crystals of ice are the ])ure 11. 2 O contents of foam-cell films, the substance 
of the films themselves being water containing the impurities, salts in 
solution, such impurities being considerable if it be sea water which is 
freezing, and less in quantity if the water be fresh or only brackish. He 
considers this to be })roved by the fact that com])arisons of the freezing 
of ice from pure distilled water on the pne hand, and from water con- 
taining added soluble salts on the other hand, show that in the case of 
the im]>ure water similar phenomena are observed to those which he had 
observed with the colloids. Moreover, the breaking up of ice with con- 
choidal fracture he considers as fracture alcAig the foam-cell walls, which 
are generally invisible in ordinary light ; the fracture occurs owing to 
these more or less spherical cell walls having contracted differently from 
their pure H 2 O contents. 
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Glacier grains are ininiediately explicable by this theory, as simple 
foam-cells liiled witli j)iire ice, the cell- wall lihiis or surfaces of contact of 
adjacent grains being com|)osed of the aqueous solution of the iiiqmrities 
(soluble salts). As tlie freezing proceeds, the mother liquor (water con- 
taining dissolved salts) continually becomes more concentrated and the 
foam walls thinner. Finally, these walls also freeze, to ice and solid salt 
(a eutectic mixture or (luthrie cryohydratc' freezing ett ?aa.s^c). Air, 
which has b*een dissolved in the water, also sejiarates in (‘avities or bubbles, 
and causes the wliite jdaces in ice, generally accumulating at the places 
rich in salt, and often jiroducing tubes normal to the surface of thi* ice. 
The more slowly ice is produced, and the h*ss salt it contains, the h'wer 
are the foam-cells, and conseipiently the larger an* the individual crystals, 
and also the more transjiarent and rigid it is. 

The w^alls of the foam-cells, that is, the bounding surface's of contact 
of the ice-crystal-grains, arc more rajndly and r(*adily affected by the 
sun’s heat than the jnirc ice within the cells (grams), and it is jnobablo 
that the same occurs in the jiroduction of the “ water-flowers " (Kig. 142, 
page 540) by the lu'at rays from an electric hint(‘rn. Kor tin* waU'r-flowers 
appear first at grain boundarii'S, according to Quincke. It is, therefore, 
doubtless by the liquefaction of the grain boundary-surfaces liy the solar 
heat rays, and subsequent regelation, that tin' moveincMit of glaciiTS, as 
ex])lained in the previous si'ction, is so imtterially assist imI, aiul which 
confers on glacier ice the greater ])art of its observi'd viscosity. 

The Pulsation-Cell Theory.- Another theory of crystal lisa tion has Ix'en 
originated by »Sir (George, Ihulby, and is known as the “ Pulsation-C’ell 
Theory.” I’he molecule is regarded as s])herical m thi' simph'r cases of 
elementary substances (such as the imdals which have formed the pro- 
longed study of the author of the theory), and also as (‘lastic, and its 
vibrations are assumed to la* spherical pulM*s of enormously rapid p(*r»o(l. 
The effect is to surround the sphere with a “ pulsation-cell,’’ the thickness 
of wdiich depends on tin* amjilitude of the pulsations. As the am|)ljtude 
depends on the temperature, for each temperature tin* cell is of d(*linite 
thickness. The out(*r surface of the c<*ll, although purely kinematic (the 
pulsations being in response to heat weaves from tin* ether), forms a real 
iiounding surface. When the heat (‘iiergy is sullieient to cause volalilisa- 
tion textile gaseous condition the jiulsation-cell-boundary still subsists, 
and collisions of molecules occur off it as the bounding surface. Tlie 
packing of cells in the solid state, under the infiiK'nci* of cohesion alone, 
is not the i losost jiossible ; on the contrary, it can In* extremely ojien, 
and there is no tendency to (irganised arrang(*mcnt. A collection of 
molecular pulsation cells, howevry, wdll have the ]>ow(‘r of sclf-arrangemcnt. 
This })Ower will be feeblest with strictly sjiherical pulses, hut becomes a 
powerful infiuenee when the pulses are predominatingly equatorial or jiolar, 
the cells then becoming oblate or prolate spluiroids. These tend to arrange 
themselves dn homogeneous ifsscrnblages, in accordance with the laws of 
crystallography and of the gi^ometric-al theory of c;rystal structure. 

When the molecules are comjilex, consisting of two or more atoms 
of different kinds, different chemical elements, it will be obvious that the 
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forms assumed by the pulsation cells will be very various, but definite 
for the same substance at any particular temperature. As the form and 
size of the cell depends on the temperature, the theory accounts equally 
well for the case of polymorphism, as the different crystalline phases are 
each associated with a definite range of temperature. 

The Viscosity of Crystallised Metals.— The discussion of the granular 
structure of ice and its important bearing on the viscosity pf ice is of 
considerable interest relevant to the very similar case of metals. It 
will be shown in Chapter XLIII. that the structure of most metals, 
as industrially pre])are.d hy solidification from the state of fusion, is 
usually oiKi <5itlier of interlacing closely aggregated individuals (see Fig. 16, 
page 28), of (^vciry possible orientation with resjiect to each other, or of 
closely ])acked crystal grains (see Fig. 713); each grain consists of 
similarly orientat(‘d individuals (if more than one be present in the grain), 
but adjacent grams are, in general, differently orientated as regards their 
crystal-symmetry. In ann(*alc'd and cast metals the grains are roughly 
of the same ordiu* of size, and polyhedral rather tlian spherical, owing to 
contac.t with neighbouring grains. More or h‘ss distortion of the grains 
or “ strain-hardening ” is brought about by the usual processes employed 
in the mechanical working of metals. It is now further generally held 
by metallurgists, particularly' by liosenhain,^ lleilliy, Osmond, Humfrey, 
and others, that a thin layer of amor])hous metal, in a state corresponding 
to that of a greatly undercooled lii^uid, exists between adjacent crystals 
or crystal-grains, acting as a cement, and which is sufficiently mobile to 
yield to the tendency of any applied stress to produce fiow. A flow 
sufficient to cause rujjture, however, only occurs at the crystal boundaries, 
and when those latter are smooth, tending towards rectilinear poly- 
gonal forms (as seen in section in Fig. 713). Jn the more usual case of 
truly interlocked or dovetaiU^d boundaries, formed by the growing crystals 
thrusting out projections into their neighbours, such rupture is impossible, 
and the flow only occurs as a movement similar to that of glacier ice, 
which may be considert'd as viscous flow, the iiermanent effect of })rolonged 
str(‘S8 and proportional to the amount of the stress. The rarer case, when 
the bounding surface-films are smooth, is that which is observed in the 
phenomenon known as “ season cracking.” In this case the parting of the 
metal actually occurs and follows the intercrystalline boundaries, and does 
not disru})t or fracture the crystals themselves. It may be due to the 
prolonged action of small stresses, far below the breaking strength, 
arising either from externally applied forces or from elastic deformations 
and consequent internal stresses. 

The facts are of considerable industrial im])ortance, as it will be obvious 
that processes which jiroduce — in iron and steel for instance — a metal which 
is composed of a microcrystalline aggregate of crystal grains with smooth 
boundaries are to be avoided, as producing a metal very liable to fracture. 
Such a process to be avoided is drastic anne&ling, which allows the crystals 
to attain a condition of metastable equilibrium in which their outlines have 

^ W. Kosenhain and S. L. Arehbutt {Proc. Hoy. Soc.^ A, 1919, 96, 55) give a useful 
suiniuary of the literature on this subject. 
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had an opportunity of becoming smooth and regular. The operation of 
“ normalising ” mild steel, by heating it for a very short time to a tem- 
perature just above the upper critical point, followed by rapid cooling in 
air, is fortunately sufficient to eliminate all risk of the development of 
these dangerous structural arrangements, liable not only to viscous flow 
but to absolute failure by fracture along the intercrystalline boundaries. 
The immiyiity from numerous and serious failures from this cauvsc is due 
to the fact that the majority of metals, as ordinarily employed, (Tystallise 
in the interlocked and interth rusting condition, not favourable either to 
viscous flow or to actual intercrystalline fracture. Sut^h safe, strong 
metal, when broken in tlie testing macliino, exhibits the usual fracture 
running across the crystals and avoiding the crystal boundaries in a 
systematic manner. 

We have here an illustration of tin* great use of the crystallographic 
microscopic study of metals, the rapidly growing important subject of 
Metallography, in discovering the sources of weakness of metals in daily 
use, and in indicating the means of their prevention and elimination. 

Plasticity of Ammonium Nitrate. — The n(*(‘dle-like c rystals of ammonium 
nitrate, NH4NO3, obtained from aqueous solution at tJie ordinary temjx^ra- 
ture, exhibit remarkable plasticity. They can readily be bent and twisted 
by the fingers, and indeed small loops of half a centimetre diameter can 
be made of these flexible crystals if the lumding bo done c,ar(*fully and 
slowly. If tlio bending be sudden and ra]>id, however, the needle breaks, 
the crystal being brittle as well as ])lastic. The crystals are most readily 
bent when fresh from their mother liquor. The curve of the bent crystal 
is not a bow like that of an elastic substance, but is almost pointed, 
V-shaped. The crystals are elongated rhombic i)risins, of pseudo- tetragonal 
habit, usually without end-faces, and with a conq)lex cross-section suggest- 
ive of rej^eated twinning. Yet wlien the bending occairs no longitudinal 
slip is observed at the ends, and the inner edge of the crystal is c()m])r(^ssed 
and the outer edge extended, as in elastic bending. The ojU.K-al eharaiiters 
are but little altered by the l)ending, the plain* of the optic axes remain- 
ing parallel to the length of the needle, and tlie optie axial angle 2 111 
remaining 59 

Bepding exj)eriments carried out by W. N. Bond^ have shown that the 
rate of bending is not directly ])ro]>ortional to the stn‘s.s, but increases 
rapidly with increase of stress. A slight unbending occ’iirs when the load 
is removed, showing that the crystal is slightly elastic, but most of the 
bending is })eTmanent, and is probably plastic in its nature. That the 
change of form is not due to simple viscous flow is indicated by the fact 
that there is no unique valu*? for the viscosity. A pseudo- viscosity, 
calculated as if the bending were viscous, gave results of the same order 
as those of glacier ice ; for the rate of bending is almost the same as that 
observed by Deeley for glacier ice. The final conclusion of Bond is that a 
rotation dteurs in the atordic groups, of such a nature that the atoms 
remain in equilibrium in a similar space-lattice at their new distances apart. 

^ Phil J/ag., 1921, 4/, 1. For the other three (p<jlymoq»hous) forinn of ammonium 
nitrate see second paragraph of Chapter LV 
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The goornotrical rc^Hilarity in accordance with a d(*finito j)]an of symmetry 
whicl) has been ex[)CTinieiitalJy shown in Part J. to be a characteristic of 
crystals, the constancy of tlie interfa(*ia] an^^h^s, the zonal relationships, 
and j)articiilarly the rationality of int(‘rc(‘|)ts and of facial indices, all 
unite in coni|K‘llinfr us to the conclusion that these interesting phenomena, 
connected with the (exterior sha])e of crystals, owe their origin to the fact 
that the material units of which the crystalline substance is composed 
are themselves arranged in an orderly manner, according to some regular 
structural plan. Jn other words, we conclude that a (‘rystal is a homo- 
geneous structure, the (‘ssential nature of which is that the arrangement 
about any one structural unit (in general, the chemical molecule or small 
group of molecuh‘s) is the sanfii as about every other. It will be obvious, 
therefon*, that a knowledgii of tlie nature of all the ])ossible ty])es of 
homoge, neons structures must Ix^ of immense importance in enabling us 
to undiTstand correctly the real nature of crystals 

It will be shown in the next cha|)ter (XXXI.), devoted to the volume 
relationships of crystals, tiiat we arrive, as the r(.sult of the purely 
prac.tical experinumtal investigation of crystals, at a system of points, 
th(^ centnns of gravity of the chemical molecules or polymolecular groups, 
or some particular atom analogously chos(‘n from each molecule or group, 
as representitig th<^ crystal stnudure. Upon such an assumption the whole 
of the phenomena can be readily explained, and the relative separation of 
these points along the axial directions of the crystal can Ix^ actually deter- 
mined for any definitely related series of substances, such as the members 
of an isomorphous series of salts. Indeed, it aj)pears lik(*ly that we may 
eventually be able to compare these structural dimensions, the separation 
of the ])oints representing the structural units, for all kinds of substances, 
even the most diverse in charact<‘r, with each'other. Moreover, it will 
be shown in Chapter XXXlll. that in the new mode of analysing 
crystals by X-rays we jiossess a means, not only of confirming these 
relative measures of the distances separating the representative points of 
the structural units along the crystal-axial directions, but of determining 
those distances in absolute measure in space. 

Before passing, therefore, to the systematic discussion of the subject 
of interiial crystal structure, it will be both^advLsable and interesting to 
review briefly the great progress which has been made of late years in 
our knowledge of homogeneous structures in general, especially as this 
purely geometrical work appears now to be fairly complete. 
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The important pioneer work of the Al)]>e Haiiy/ Profesvsor of the 
Humanities at the Univ^ersity of Paris, has already been alluded to in 
Chapter I., in reference to liis belief, now jiroved to be a fact, that differ- 
ence in chemical composition is accompanied (except in the case of 
the invariable cubic substaiUH\s) by difference m crystalline form. The 
results of his remarkable researciies were first commnmcated to the 
French Ajpademy and then shortly afterwards, in the y<‘ar 1784, 
published in a book entitled Essai (Tnnc theorir sur la structure des 
crystaux, of which the author is in possi'ssion of one of the original 
copies. It is shown therein that all the \'arieties of crystalline forms 
can be referred to a f(‘W simple types of symnn'trv. and j)roofs are 
offered that all the a])parently different forms of the same substance 
are based on one of these simple fundamental forms. Monniver, Hauy 
enunciated the laws of symmetry, discovered the law of rational in- 
dices, and pointed out the simple relation between crystalline form and 
cleavage, the latter jihenomenon having luam disco v(*red four years 
previously by Berginann and Gahn. Besi(h*s thes(‘ indubitable facts, 
which will ever render the name of Haiiy famous as the “ father of 
crystallography,” he also originated a most int(‘resting tlieory as to tlie 
nature of the fundamental structure of crystals, which was for long dis- 
credited, but which is now jiroved to have a substratum of truth ; for 
he imagined that the ultimate particles, •which Ik* called “molecules 
integrantes,” were the primitive parallel(‘pipeda th(‘ms(*h'(‘s, which in 
the most general case were of uneipial angh‘s and three dim(‘nsions of 
sides, but gradually became, through tin* various stages of symmetry, 
the cube of right angles and equal sides. It is (juit(* conceivable tliat a solid 
structure built up of 
such minute element- 
ary parallelepi])eda 
would develop on its 
exterior surface only 
such planes as would 
be formed by the 
structure terminating 
in some regular man- 
ner, for instance, by 
each line of parallele- 
pipeda being longer d" 
or shorter than the i ki 441 . 

next one by some 

small rationai number, such a§ one, two, thr(*e, or four j»arallelepi]>eda. 
Thus in Fig. 444 the plane AB is formed by the terminations of either 
horizontal or vertical lines of j)arallelepipeda, each of which is one ]>arallel- 
epipedon longer horizontally (passing from A to B) than the ]>receding 

^ The Al!)be Reno Just Haii^ was born in 1743 and died in 1822. On Feb. 28, 
1918, an Exhibition of his portraits, MSS , and letters was held at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New' York, in commemoration of the 17oth anniversary 
of his birth, and papers were read in appreciation of his work. An account is given 
in Amer. Min., 1918, J, 49. 
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one, whereas the plane CD is formed by the terminations of similar lines, 
but each of which is two parallelepipeda longer than the preceding one. 
It is easy, for instance, to build up a pyramid, which may represent the 
half of an octahedron, from a large number of small cubes, and grossly 
mechanical considerations such as these may be of assistance to the 
mind in grasping some germ of the truth regarding the reason for the 
formation only of such faces as liave rational indices, composed of very 
small whole numbers. 

But the advance of physics has gradually made it clear that the 
chemical molecules cannot be thus arbitrarily considered as solid parallel- 
epipeda, closely packed without interspaces, for it would then be difficult 
to account for the W(^ll-known molecular movements accompanying 
elastic com])ression and thermal expansion and contraction. It is, in 
fact, certain that solids resemble liquids and gases in consisting of molecules 
sef)arated by intersj)ae.es, now reduced to a minimum, in which their 
proper movements occur. Instead, therefore, of considering the actual 
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shape of the molecule as being that of the primitive })arallelepipedon, 
the idea of shape is eliminated, and the molecule is considered as being 
replaced by its ** sphere of motion or influence,’’ which may be represented 
graphically by a point, its centre of gravity or mean position about which 
the motion occurs, or any other point so long as analogous points are 
chosen in all the molecules. It is just as easy to consider the crystal as 
built uy) of spheres as of cubes, as shown in Figs. 445 and 446, and the 
explanation of rational indices is as simple on the one basis as on the other. 
The relative distances apart of the representative yioints are, of course, 
determined by the intermolecular forces. 

We thus come to the same conclusion as that referred to in the second 
paragraph of this chapter as being derived from a study of the volume 
relationships, namely, that a crystal may be considered as an orderly 
assemblage of points, the centres of gravity or other representative analo- 
gous points of the chemical molecules or of small aggregates of molecules 
forming the grosser crystal-structural-unitsr This modernised interpre- 
tation of Haiiy's idea of molecules integrantes ” is m harmony with all 
the known facts of morphological crystallography, and offers a rational 
explanation of the observed types of crystal symmetry and of the law of 
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rational indices. It is also in full accord with the results of the recent 
investigation of crystals by means of X-rays. 

Fig. 447 represents such an orderly assemblage of }>oints, of the most 
general character, in which the distances 1 to 2, 1 to 3, and 1 to 4, separat- 
ing them along the three main axial lines, which we may consider as the 
lengths of the morphological axes a, b, c, are une(|ual, and the interaxial 
angles a, jS, y are also unequal. These three axial directions are dis- 
tinguished by the different kinds of thin lines in the figure, the a direction 
being marked by broken lines, the b direction by broken- and-dotted lines, 
and the c direction by continuous lines. If we consider the point 1 as 
the origin, XX, YlT, and 

ZZ, drawn in thick @ ^ 

broken-and-dotted lines, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

may be regarded as the ^ 

axes themselves. But any ^ ^ 
other of the points may 

be equally well regarded ' O ' - 

as the origin. This type ‘ ‘ 

of assemblage would cor- ' “ <r' ' 

respond to a crystal of >'-0 

the triclinic (otherwise ^ ' 

called anorthic) variety, O- . > ' O'o 

which possesses no sym- " 

metry other than that - 

about the centre. When, ^ '^1*0 <rt ' 

however, any two of the i " ' "xy 

interaxial angles, say a ® ® 

and y, are right angles, • ~ ^ -- - 

one of the axes, in this ^ O ^ i 

case h, being then per})en- » . , ^ ' I - ii-' 

dicular to the plane con- ' ' ' 

taining the other two g 

(which remain inclined „ 

to each other m that 


plane), the type becomes that of a monoclinic crystal. Wh(‘n all three 
interaxial angles a, y are right angles, but the distances scqjarating the 
points along the axial directions (that is, the axial lengths) remain unequal, 
we have the orthorhombic kind of crystal symmetry. Wiien the three 
angles are all right angles and also two of the axes, conveniently chosen as 
a and b, are of equal length, the symmetry ascends to that of tin*, tetragonal 
order. When, further, all three taxes are efjual, in addition to being all 
arranged at right angles to each other, the maximum possibh‘ symmetry 
is attained, known as cubic. There are still two more possibilities. For 
all three axes may be of equal length, and all three angles equal to each 
other but n^t right angles ; this is the case of trigonal symmetry. The 
other case is similar to that of the tetragonal variety, only that the two 
equal axes are inclined at 60° instead of 90° to each other ; this is the 
case of hexagonal symmetry. 
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Such a j)arallel three-dimenBionai net-like arrangement of points is 
termed a “ space-lattice,’’ and its chief (;haracteristic is that the environ- 
ment about any particular point is the same as about any other, the 
strictly parallel arrangement of tlie units represented by the points being 
at the same time an absolutely essential condition. For it will presently 
be shown that similar <‘nvironment alone is a pro})erty common to no 
less than 65 2)oint-systems, of which only 14 are either space-lattices, 
or can be re(luc(‘d to such. An actual cubic s])ace-lattice, that of either 
rock-salt Na(^l or sylvine KOI, will be found illustrated in Fig, 540 in 
(Chapter XXXI IJ. ; the solid dots represent the atoms of eith(‘r sodium or 
potassium, ami the ring-dots those of chlorine, or virr versa. 

Now a crystal is just such a homogeneous structure that is, an 
assemf)lage in whirh the environment about e\'ery molecular or poly- 
mol(‘cular unit or its re])resentative |)oint is the same as about ev(‘ry other 
— form(*d by the symmetrical arrangement of an indefinitely large number 
of spheres of atomii* influence, the cluster of which constituting each 
molecule or small grouf) of molecul(‘s may be (onsidered as re])resented 
by a single f)oint of th<‘ spa«*e-lattice : and it was shown in riiapter IX. 
that ther(‘ are seven sf vies of crystal architecture, or “systems of symmetry,” 
corresponding ])recis(*ly to the seven space-lattices just described. 

The jiroper chemical [iro^iortions of the atoms of the diilorent elements 
pres<‘nt in tin* niolecuh* are assured in the whole structure by the fa(‘.t that 
the latter is of such a character that it may be ])artitioned into cells 
identical in composition and configuration with the chemical molecule 
or small grouj) of molecuh‘s (although the individuals forming the group 
in the cases of polymolecular crystal units are not nec(‘ssarily arranged 
])arallelwise) ; for the arrangement of tlu* atomii sf)her(‘s of influence 
within tb(* <*ell is such as corresponds with the stiTOometric arrangement 
of the atoms in the molecuh*. and also, as we shall ])resently see, with a 
jiarticiihir homogcuu'ous arrangement of jioints re]»resenting the constituent 
atoms themselves which corresponds (together with that of its fellow 
molecule or moh'cules in the case of a group) in turn to a specific sub- 
division or “ class ” of tlu* system of .symmetry. 

The ])roblem of the nature of the crv.stallographic structural units, 
as to whether we are to consider the chemical moh'cules or their con- 
stituent atoms as such units, is somewhat complicated by the jirobability 
already mentioned, that in solid substances we are frequently dealing 
with edifices composed of units which are aggregates of chemical molecules. 
Many attempts liave been mad(^ to determine the number of chemical 
molecules contained in the so-called jihysical molecule. But no definite 
success attended these efforts, as Avas shown by the author in a memoir 
on “The Nature of the Structural Unit," ^ until the discovery in the 
year 1912 by Lane that the minute (shorter than the distances between 
the atoms) waves of X-rays are diffracted by the j>lanes of atoms in the 
space-lattices of crystals, just as the grosser light waves are diffracted by 
a ruled grating. For in subsequently ]>erfeeting this discovery Sir William 
Bragg and his collaborators have been able to elucidate the nature of 
^ Journ. Chem, Soc.^ 1896, 6*.V, 5(17. 
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the structural units of a considerable number of substances, and found 
them to be in many cases polymolecular. For instance, at the author s 
suggestion and with his material, Sir Win. Bragg took up the X-ray analysis 
of the isomorphous series of the orthorhombic sulphates and selenates 
S 

of the alkalies, ^ 4 > of which our typical crystal substance potassium 

sulphate is tJie first member. The actual work was carri(*d out in Sir Win. 
Bragg’s laboratory by Prof. A. Ogg and Mr. F. Lloyd Hopvvood,^ and 
they discovered that the crystal unit is composed of four molecules. In 
the case of the more complicated monoclinic double sulphates and selenates 
containing the same bases along with dyad metals and six molecules of 

water of crystallisation, E 2 M^g^ 04^2 • 6 ^ 12 ^^ investigated by the 

author, the structural unit of the space-lattice will more probably j)rove 
to be simply the chemical molecule, or at most two molecules ; but this 
more difficult case has not yet been analysed by the X-rays. A special 
chapter will be dev^oted (Chajiter XXXlll.) to this Interesting new X-ray 
analytical method. 

It has ])roved conclusively that the cliomical atoms an' tlu' ultimate 
units of (‘rystal structure ; for it is the planes of the atoms themselves 
which reflect the X-rays, and which do so to, an extent which diffi^rs for 
the different chemical eh'inents present, when the substance is a chemical 
compound. The planes of the chemically similar atoms, at any rate tliose 
of the dominant element (the metal in a salt, for instanci;), have usually 
been clearly indicated as planes of one of tlui 14 space-lattices, the 
dimensions of which have actually been afforded. 

Evolution of the Geometrical Theory of Crystal Structure. — In the 
year 1830 Ilessel made a study of the types of symmetry possible to a 
solid bounded by jilane faces, and then, by excluding all such types as 
did not fulfil Many’s law of rational indices, lie found that only 32 types 
were left as jiossible to crystals, assuming the law to represent a natural 
truth. At this time, however, conijiaratively only a hiw of these 32 
classes of crystals had been actually observed, and llessel’s conclusion, 
published in book form in Leipzig under the title Kryslallonomie vnd 
Krystalkyraphie in 1831, remained unnoticed. The same fact, however, 
was independently discovered by (Jadolin in 1867, and Hessel remained 
unknown until Solinckc fortunately alighted upon his book so late as 
1891. But Gadolin having imblislicd his results both in a memoir^ and 
in book form at Helsingfors, they were seen and at once taken up. In 
the previous year Victor von Lang, the well-known mineralogist of 
Vienna, who for some years wa^ with us in England at the British 
Museum, had published the first edition of his Lchrhmh dvr Krystallo- 
graphie (Vienna), in which he had thoroughly laid down the laws of 
symmetry, aijd although he did^not arrive at all the 32 classes, his method 
was ca 2 )able of reaching that result had he carried it to its logical con- 
clusion. In subsequent memoirs and further editions of his book the 

1 Phil Mag., 1916, 32, 518. 

^ Acta Sac. Scient. Fennicae, 1867, Of 1. 
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completion was eventually carried out, so that between Gadolin and von 
Lang the geometry of tlie symmetry of the 32 classes of crystals, as 
concerns their exterior configuration, was by the year 1870 thoroughly 
well established. 

As regards the internal structure, the first authentic conception of a 
crystal as a network of molecular points, quite independent of any shape 
the molecules may possess, was advanced by Seeber in the^ year 1824, 
in a memoir in Gilbert’s Annahn der Physik, vol. 76, p. 229. The idea 
was subsequently further developed by Dana in 1836, Ikewster in 1839, 
Delafosse in 1843, and Forster in 1855, and it has since become generally 
acce})ted that the grosser crystal structure consists in the similar repeti- 
tion of the ultimate identically similar molecular or f)olymolecular units 
throughout the space occU])ied by the cry.stal, without any regard what- 
soever to the shape or constitution of these units. At the same time it 
is true, and will be afterwards proved, as regards the finer details of the 
structure, that the stereometric arrangement of the chemical atoms in 
the molecule, and, in the case of polymolecular units, the mutual disposition 
of the individual molecules in the group, has a profound influence on the 
choice of the ])articular one of the 32 crystal classes which a specific chemical 
comj)Ound shall exhibit. 

The problem thus simplified by the elimination of the shape of the 
molecuh's was to discover the various j>ossil)le modes of homogeneous 
repetition of the ultimate j)arts, that is, to ascertain what types of homo- 
geneous jiartitioning of s])ace arc ])ossiblc, and then to see if these account 
for the observed 32 vari(*tic*s of crystal sjiccics. 

From this point of view Frankenheim in the year 1842 investigated 
the possible paralle]epi]>edal networks of points, and came to the con- 
clusion that there are 15 [lossible different symmetrical arrangements, 
of the nature of sjiace-lattices, of the ultimate ])articles in space, the 
sha})C of th(^ latter being altogether excluded from consideration. This, 
however, leaves entirely untouclud the so-called homimorphous and 
hemihedral classes of crystals, that is, crystal species showing only partially 
the symmetry of their system or genus, the former (hemimorphous crystals) 
being differently terminated at the two ends of a princi})al axis. Now it 
has been clearly shown in Chapter IX. that these sjiecies lacking the full 
symmetry of their genera are as much forms of definite symmetry as are 
the seven holohedral forms which display the full symmetry of the seven 
crystal systems, the seven genera of crystallography. Hence, Franken- 
heim ’s ])ro position was only the beginning of a full and comprehensive 
theory, which should account for the whole of the 32 class species. 

In 1818 Auguste Bravais gave rigid proofs for Frankenheim’s space- 
latti(‘es, and showed that two of the 15 are identical, so that there are 
only 14 distinct space-lattices, which are fully described in the next 
chapter (XXXI.). These he assigns to seven systems, according to the 
number and nature of the axes of symmeury which pass thjough a given 
point of the space-lattice, and these seven systems are identical with those 
into wdiich crystals naturally fall. In his Memoire sur les syst^mes 
forint par les points distribues regulierement sur un plan ou dans Tespace ” 
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and “ Etudes crystallographiqiies/’ i he not only develops these definite 
results but goes further by suggesting that the sliape of the units repre- 
sented by the points determines tlie lieniihedral or other forms which 
only partially represent the symmetry of the system. For the 14 space- 
lattices are all hoJohedral (holosymmetrie), possessing the full symmetry 
of the system concerned in ea(*li case. He further states that the 
geometricaj arrangement of the constituent atoms is the same round the 
centre of gravity of each molecule. Thus Ikavais stipuliit(‘s a fixed 
relationshi}), same- way orientation, and rigidit y of the jiart s of tlu‘ nuilecule, 
and he considered that the jirocess of crystallisation consisted in the 
rotation of the molecules in such a way as to bring about this uniform 
orientation about every molecular centre or point of the space-lattice. 

This hypotheti<‘al fixed position of the atoms in thi‘ mohMUile of the 
crystalline solid is now an experimentally jiroved fact. Its establishment, 
as regards certain holohedral crystals such as our typical crystal of 
potassium .sul])hate, is one of the most, interesting r(‘sults of the author's 
own investigations, fully confirmed by tlu^ results of X-ray analysis. 

Bravais also introduced the fruitful conception of a “ eoincideiKui 
movement,’' a movement by which an assemblage of points is brought 
again into coincidence witli itself, point with point ; it is as if tln^n* had 
been two duplicate assemblages in coincident superposition, and one 
of them had ln‘en given a movement of tntnslation or rotation, or both 
these movements combined, such that wluui it came to rest ail f.he [loints 
of the two assemblages became su])er})osed again, although not so that 
the same points were in superjiosition as at first, but so that tin*, ajipoarance 
was that of one and the same single assemblage only, just as at first. 
That is, unless one had lieon told tliat a movement had occurred one 
would not have suspected it. This conception has lietui of in(‘stimable 
value in the study of symmetry, and is one rich in matluMuatical r(‘Hults 
of considerable importance. 

The chief work of Bravais is undoubtedly, however, his dcfinitii proof 
of the geometrical existence of the fourteen separate sjiace-Iattiees, and 
the explanations which he offers }>y their means of the ex]>erini(‘ntal law 
of rational indices, of the homogeneity of the crystal, and of the deV(4op- 
ment in actual fact of seven ge.neric systems of crystal symnu'try. For 
all the fourteen space-lattices have the jiroperty of homogiuieity in common, 
their planes of points (each or any plane passing througli three of the 
points, which are adeipiati’ to define its jiosition in sjiace) ar(‘ all jiossible 
crystal faces complying with the law of rational indicias, and the symmetry 
of each s])ai‘e-lattice is that of one or other of the seven crystal systems. 
Indeed the nature of the space-lattice formed by the arrangement of the 
molecular or polymolecular centres of a crystalline substance, or of any 
analogous points which may b<^ taken within the molecules or groU])S of 
molecules, one from each molecule or group, to represent them instead 
of their centres of gravity, determines both the crystal system and the 
obedience of the facial planes developed by the crystal to the law of rational 
indices. These weighty facts alone would entitle Bravais to a large share 
* Journal de VEcole polytechnique, Paris, 1850, JV, 127, and 1851, 20, 102 and 197. 
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of the honour due to the discoverers of the true theory of the homogeneous 
partitioning of space. 

The next step forward was the enunciation of the principle of the 
symmetrical repetition in sj)ace by Wiener in 1869, in his Grundzuge der 
Weltordnung, Broadly stated it is, that regularity of arrangement of 
analogous atoms consists in every such atom having the remaining atoms 
arranged about it in the same manner (although it may not always face 
the same way). In other words, homogeneity consists primarily in the 
continual rej)etition tliroughout s})ace of the same relation between an 
elementary atom and the entire structure, regarded as unlimited. Wiener 
described several sj)eeific kinds of regularly symmetrical repetitions of 
identically similar ])oints in space, as examples of his new principle. 

But the exhaustive discussion of such assemblages w^e owe to a pure 
mathematician, Camill(‘, Jordan, wJio later in 1869 published a “ Memoire 
sur les groupes de mouvements ” ^ in which he defined the possible types 
of regular rejietitioii in s])acc of so-called identical parts, the term 
“ identical ” her(‘ meaning more than merely ‘‘ ordinarily similar,” 
namely, “ j»erfcctly alik<‘,.” He showed that when such identical repeti- 
tion occurs in a rigid system, a definite group or series of movements 
may be employed in regard to it, each movement being such that while 
shifting the system it leaves the a])pearance the same as before, every 
point lieing moved to a poi^ition previously occu])ied by a homologous 
point. The great advantages of this method is its complete generality, 
no further limitation being re<juired than that which juescribes the kind 
of repetition presented by the homologous points of the structure. 

It is interesting and somewliat remarkable that Jordan’s work was 
entirely conceived without any reference whatsoever to crystals, a 
testimony to the value of pure mathematics in paving the way for the 
exj)lanation of natural ])lienomena. The method was apjJied to crystals 
by Leonhard Sohnckeiii his Entwickeluvg einer Thvorieder Krgatallstruktury 
Leij)zig, 1879, and numerous later memoirs, an esjjoc/ially imi)ortant 
one,^ embodying his inaturer ideas, being published in the year 1892. 
Leaving out of consideration such ])arts of Jordaids w^ork as were not 
applicable to crystals, Sohneke showed that when we drop the limitation 
of the 14 space-lattices of Bravais- that the units are all arranged parallel 
and similarly orientated to eacli other — and admit Wiener’s principle 
and Jordan’s more general definition of homogeneity (that the arrangement 
is merely such that the environment about every point of the assemblage 
is the same as about every other), we at once admit 65 point-systems, 
that is, we are abh^ to arrange points in space in 65 typical ways. Each 
of these 65 “ Sohneke regular point-syste^^is,” except the least symmetrical 
of them (his No. I), which has no axes, consists of a homogeneous assem- 
blage of ])oints symmetrically and identically arranged about axes of 
symmetry, which in some cases are screw axes, so that the points surround 
them in a spiral manner, the resultant of ^a rotation and a'^iranslation. 
They consist, in general, of two or more interpenetrating identical space- 

' Ajiuali di Maiematira, Milan, [2], 1869, 2. 167. 

^ Zeitschr. fUr Kryst., 1892, 'JO, 445. 
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lattices, and, in fact, the atomic points of a Sohneke system may always 
be grouped together in molecular or polymolecular sots such that the 
centres of gravity (or any other ref)resentative points analogously taken, 
one from each molecule or group) of the sots constitute a llravais space- 
lattice, which obviously governs the crystal -system to whicli the crystal 
shall conform, while the atomic point-system itself determines the ])€articular 
crystal-class. In certain special cases the Bolnu'ke regular point-system 
becomes reduced directly to a Bravais space-lattice. Moreover, it is 
clear also that the law of rational indices must be ecpially a.}>})lical)le to a 
Sohneke point-system a’S to a space-lattice, as the former (an be resolved 
into the latter, or into two or more identical spaco-Iattic(\s. 

But this earlier work of Rohneke was not cnm])lcte, for it did not 
cover the cases of hemimorphous crystals, those which are differently 
terminated at the two ends of a ])riKm axis, nor all the cases of enantio- 
morphous crystals, those the two varieties of which are relat(‘d as a right 
and a left hand, mirror-images as it were of each other. To e.\})lain these, 
Sohneke at first resorted to the supplementary liy])oth(‘sis that, molecules 
arc endowed with polarity, an assumption whi(‘h is unsatisfa(‘t.ory, 
unnecessary, and now known to be erroneous. .\s far as his (>5 ])oint- 
systems are concerned, however, Sohneke was on sure ground, and after 
the next step had been indicated by the o^.her thr(*e workers to whom 
reference must now bo made, Rohneke himself was th(‘ first to nn'Ognise 
their advance, at any rate as regards the work of Rchbnflii's, and applied 
it to complete his own method. A com))lete account, of the (ib regular 
point-systems is given in the latter part of the next ( 'hapter (XXXI.), with a 
drawing of each, and their mode of distribution among the 32 crystal classes. 

The final step in the building up of the g(M)m(‘trical theory of (Tystal 
structure affords one. of the most remarkable instances of indt^pendent 
discovery on record, for no fewer than three dilf(uent investigators, K. R. 
Fedorov in Russia, A. Rchbnflies in (lermany, and W. Barlow in Kngland, 
during the years 1890 to 1894 were simultaneously contributing to the 
complete solution of the ])robhun. They iritrodu(*(*d anotluT factor and 
principle, namely, mirror-image symmetry, rejietition as an iinage seen 
by reflection from a plane, or enantiomer] )liism (('xistencf' in two 
“ enantiomorphous ” forms, one the mirror-image of th(‘ oth(‘r) as it is 
technically termed (see page 13J). A large number of additional types 
of homogeneous structure are at once admitted by the application of this 
new principle, amounting altogether to 165, thus rembu-ing the total 
number of possible homogeneous structures, inclusive of the 65 Rohneke 
point-systems (themselves inclusive of the 14 Bravais spac(*-IattjceH ])y 
specialisation or reduction), no Fless than 230. Every one of these falls 
into one or other of the 32 classes of crystals, and thus these classes are 
completely explained on the simple and obviously correct assumption 
that a crystal is a homogeneous structure, the points representing the 
structural units of which are arranged in accordance with some one or other 
of the 230 geometrically possible types of such homogeneous structures. 

This new property of enantiomorphism or mirror-image symmetry is 
exhibited by the crystalline forms which are not accounted for among 
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Sohncke’s 65 regular point-systeniK, and both Fedorov and Schonflies 
established independently and more or less simultaneously that a definition 
of the symmetrical repetition of parts which includes enantioraorphous 
similarity as well as identity leads to ty])es which, as just stated, belong 
to the whole 32 crystal classes. 

Pierre Curie, whose name is so familiar to us in connection with the 
discovery of radium, liad previously made it clear that as regards the 
exterior symmetry of crystals the whole of the 32 classes could only be 
fully account(‘d for by admitting as ehnnents of symmetry not only the 
well-known planes and axes of symmetry, but also a combined plane and 
axis of alternating symmetry, that is, a new elements of symmetry involving 
a combined rotation about an axis and reflection across a plane, both 
operations ])eing comi)h*t(d ladon* the second crystal face is arrived at. 
Curie further deduced two kiiuls of rej^etitions, one which left everything 
exactly as l)efor(‘, and another in which tii(‘ new units are the mirror- 
images of the old units, and if he had only followed up the subject from 
the internal structural j)()int of view, instead of confining himself merely 
to the external geometrical aspect, he might have anticij)ated the work 
of Schonflies, Fedorov, and Harlow, and derived dire(‘tly from his pro- 
positions the whole of the 230 types of homogeneous structures, which 
the labours of these tlirei^ investigators have resulted in bringing to light. 

The first in ] joint of time to establish the existence of the whole 230 
types of homogeneous sf.ructures was F(‘dorov, but unfortunately the 
three memoirs in which his results ar(‘ recorded were at first published 
only in the Russian language*, in tin* Trausactnms of the Hussimi Minera- 
logical Society for the* y(*ars j8(S5, 18H8, and ]89() res})ectively. Thus it 
came al)out that lus ideas remained for some years unknown outside 
Russia. Indeed it was not until he ]mblished an abstract^ in German 
in 1803, after iho publiention of the book of Schonflies, K rystallsystewe 
avd K ry stall stntlivr, at Leipzig in 1801, that the work of Fedorov became 
generally knovm. The work of Harlow was jjublished later, his chief 
memoirs Ix'ing Ober di<‘ geometrischen Eigenschaften homogener 
starrer Structuren und ihre Anwendiing auf Krystalle,” ^ and a subsequent 
memoir^ ])ublished in the year 1807. The methods by wdiich Fedorov, 
Schonflies, and Harlow arrived at the same goal are interestingly different, 
and afford an additional testimony to the accuracy of their conclusions, 
the same exact mmiber of 230 tyjjes being the outcome of each. The 
memoirs are very voluminous, but their essential jjoints may be stated 
with brevity. 

Fkuorov. after developing the known eleiyents of HVininetry, the axis, the plane, 
and the eoinhinaticm of the two, (^irio’s alternating symmetry, proceeds to show 
further that two more element.s of s^Tiimctry an* possible, a screw axis and a glide 
plane. Repetition about a serew axis consists of rotation around and translation 
along the a.xis, while re])etition about a glide pl/yie consists of reflection across and 
translation parallel to a ]>lane. He next eoneeives that crystal structure is space 

1 ZeitHchr. fur ISIKI, 21. 1179. 

Ibid., 1894, 23, J, and 189r>, 23, 8fl. 

® Proc, Roy. Dublin Society, 1897, S, 527. 
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partitioned into and filled with parallelohodra, which are equal figures ranged parallel 
to each other. When plane-faced, they are bounded by })arallel pairs of plane faces. 
Fedorov then shows that the number of plane-faced parallolohedra is restricted to 
five, the cube, rhombic dodecahedron, elongated dodecahedron, cubo-octahedron, 
and hexagonal prism, the first being a tri-parallelohe<lron, the last a tetra-parallelo* 
hedron, the second and third hexa-parallelohedra, and the cubo-octahedron a hepta- 
parallelohedron. They are rc])resented in this ascending order at n, 6, e, rf, e in Fig. 
448. From, these he derives a considerable number of th'forrned ]>arallclohe<Ira, 
exhibiting the symmetry of the seven crystal systems, 22 in all, namely, tlinn^ each 
for the cubic, tetragonal, and rhombohedral (trigonal) systems, one for the hexagonal, 
and four each for the orthorhombic, monoclinic, and trichnic systems. When each of 
these parallelohodra is represented by a ptnnt we obtain tin' 14 Hravais s])nce-lattices, 
the difference between the numbers 22 and 14 being ex])lained by the fact, that certain 
parallolohedra yield identical s])a.ce-latticcs. It is interesting that tin' cubo-octahedron, 
Fedorov’s hepta-parallelohedron, that is, a ligurc' conqjosed of st'xi'ii pairs of ])arallel 
faces, is identical with the tetrakaideca hedron of J^ord Kelvin, the ]>aral lei -faced cell 
of most general form (a model of which is rejircsented in Fig. 87 on ]>ng(‘ 140) into 
which Lord Kelvin showed that space may be i>artitioned uith a minimum superficial 
area for a giv^en volume, in his Hoyle lecture to th(' Oxford Junior Scientific (Mub 



Fig. 448. - Parallelohodra of Fedorov. 

in 1893, following up and eollei^ting together the results of several of his ])rovious 
memoirs, particularly one on the “ Homogeneous Division of S])ace,” ^ and an earlier 
one “ On the Division of Space with J\1ininium J’artitional Area.” - 

Fedorov thus appears to have throe distinct things in mcw, namely, the jiartition- 
ing of space by similar parallolohedra, the clo.so fitting of th(*s(5 bodii'S so as entiredy 
to fill the space thus partitioned, and the horaogmicoiis assemblages of ])ointH produced 
by considering each parallelohedron as rejiresentcil by a ]»oint., such ])oints being chosen 
analogously from all the similar parallelohetlra. So far, we havi' seen, this latter 
aspect of his theory of crystal structure brings us merely to the Hravais sjmee-lalticjes. 

He now goes further, by assuming that his jiarallelohedra may be made up of a 
number of identically similar polyhedra, which he calls “ stereohedra,” and these 
may be differently orientated. The analogous jioints re])n'Henting these stereohedra 
constitute a regular point-system, the points of which may obviously be groujied into 
clusters the mutual arrangement of which is that of a H]»a<’e- lattice, for the parallelo- 
hedra corresponding to the clusters form bj' their nqiresentativt' ]>oints a H)>ace-laitice, 
as wo have just seen. Emjiloying die method of coincidence movements, the stereo- 
hedra and their representative points first arrived at by Fedorov corresiionded to 
the 05 regular point- sy. stems i)f Sohneke, and so far there was no n'al advance, beyond 
the fact that an interesting theory of crystal structure bad b<*en jnit forward, which 
agreed witlASohncke’s truly valifl conclusions and gave us at thc' same time a physical 
interjirotation of them in the division of the crystal into corresjionding cells, a 


Proc, Roy, Soc.^ 1894, 55, 1. 


Phil Mafj., 1887, 24, 503. 
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reversion more or less to Hauy’s conception of the structural units having a definite 
shape. 

But Fedorov went further in deriving also those stereohedra and their represent- 
ative points which are the mirror-images of each other, and each corresponding 
onantiomorj)hous pair of these he called a “ double system.” Indeed he distinguishes 
altogether three kinds of space-partitioning colls and their representative points, 
namely, (1) symmorjihous systems, the elementary figures or ^‘ells of which have the 
same symmetry as the system itself ; (2) hemi8ymmor])hons systems, consisting of two 
analogous simple systems, which together make up a double system, the latter not 
being 8ymmor|)hou8 ; and (3) asymmorphous syst^iins, in which adjacent figures are 
differently orientated. After investigating every kind of homogeneous structure 
possible on these assumptions, both of (‘ells and of points representing them, he 
came to the concJusion that there were 230 such systems. 

7’hesc systems 2 and 3 doubtless cover the cases of those polymolecular structural 
units in which the constituent molecules are not arranged parallelwise. Indeed, the 
stereohedra may bo sucli chemical molecules, or they may oven be parts of molecules, 
especially in the cases of ( (uiiplicatod molecules and double salts such as the mono- 
clinic serms H'aM . (ITl^O. 

Fig. 449 will rend('r clear this id(*a of stereohedra. It represents a rhombohedral 

system of stereohedra of two kinds, 
H and T.i, one being the mirror- 
image of th(‘. other ; 6 stereohedra, 
3 of each kind, go to form each 
rhombohedral combined - system. 
A seri(\s of points, similarly situ- 
ated one within each stereohedron 
H, would constitute a Sohneke 
j mint -system, while a double-sys- 
tem is obtained by adding a 
similar L series. If a single point 
bo taken to n'prescnt analogously 
(*ach rhombohedral set of (3 stereo- 

l'iu.4W.— VeaoioVsStcteoheaiu. "■ rhombohedral spare- 

lattice is jiroduced. 

Sc'ii^Nl'J.iKS treated the subject from another standjioint. lie began by defining 
regularity of structure on Wiener’s lines by saying that every molecule of an 
assemblage has the remaining molecules arranged collectively about it in a manner 
which may be either that of identity or of mirror-image resemblance. As only such 
of Jordan’s groups of movenioiits are concerned in crystal structure as aroicapable 
of producing a spaeo-lattice, Sehdnflies only applies mirror-imago operations to such 
groups. In doing so lie enijiloys not only the ordinary planes and axes of symmetry 
and the screw axes of Sohneke, but also gliding planes of symmetry, which involve 
refiection over a jilane combined with translation parallel to the plane, and the 
planes of alternating symmetry of Chine. He further proves that in the possible 
groups of space -ojieratiuns the only symmetry axes are tho.se characteristic of space- 
lattices, namely, digonal, trigonal, tetragonal, and hexagonal axes. Carrying out, 
therefore, all the possible space -operations which conform with tliese premises, and 
which lead not only to the (55 Sohneke point-systems but also to point-systems in- 
volving mirror-image rejietition, and which, moreover, involve also two opposite kinds 
of screw motions, {Schonflios arrived at the same* final goal as Fedolov, namely, 
that there are 230 groups of such space -operations possible, corresponding to 230 
homogeneous structures possible to crystals. Their distribution among the 32 
classes of crystals will be found given in the table at the end of Chapter XXXL 
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Just as Fedorov connected his main result — the discovery of these 230 types 
of homogeneous structures which fall into and account for the whole 32 classes 
of crystals — with a hypothesis of his own regarding crystal structure itself, so also 
Schondies regarded his similar main result as a stepping-stone to a molecular theory 
of crystallised matter. He, too, imagines each representative point as placed within 
a cell, an elementary cell or “ Fundamontalhereieh ” as ho calls it, within which lies 
the molecule, which does not necessarily fill the cell with its chemical matter; 
moreover, the,form of the cell itself is in general indeterminate, but subject to certain 
conditions which indicate a polyhedral character. In general, also, there will be two 
kinds of such polyhedral cells, wdiich are mirror-imagi's of each other. ISididnflies 
is thus obviously attempting to ascertain what conditions of shape and charactc'r of 
the chemical molecule are the basis of the constitution of crystals, and although it 
is not necessary to follow him in his hypothetical work in this direction, tlie fame of 
Schonflies is assured as having, in a manner altogether different from that of Fedorov, 
discovered and defined the 230 types of homogeneous structures wliich alone are 
possible to crystals, whether the finits bo considered as c(‘lls or as ptiints. If we accept 
the work of both Fedorov and Schonflies as certainly valid wdien jioints are taken to 
represent the crystal units, wliatover tlu'v are, we liave accepted a solid fact, which 
forms the basis of the true and complete theory of crystal structure. 

Baiilow arrived at the same conclusion, that there arc 230 kinds of liomogeneouK 
structures which belong to the ,32 classes of crystal symnu'try, from yet a third aspect. 
He takes his stand on a precise definition of a homogeneous striu ture, which he gives 
in the following words, which will be found in a summary of his work ' given to the 
Mineralogical Society on November 19, 1895: “ A hojnogeneous struct ure is one every 
point within which, if we regard tlio structure as without boundaries, has correspond- 
ing to it an infinitude of other points whose situations in the structure are precisely 
similar, so that all of the infinite number of geometrical point-sysUnns respectively 
obtained by taking all similarly situated 7 >oint 8 are regular intinite ^loint-systems, 
defined by Sohneko as systems of points such tliat the arrangement about any one of 
these points of the rest of the points of the system is the same as it is about any other 
of them.” ISo far, then, Barlow follow's the ideas of both Wiener and Sohneke, but 
defines the homogeneous structure in more ]>reciHe terms, and do(‘H not (uicumber it wit h 
any further postulate about the eorresj>ondmg partitioning cd s])acc into (*(dls. 

The essence of Barlow’s work is thus its generality, neither points nor molecules, 
nor anything in particular, being its foundation, but merely the gc(»mctri(; conception 
of the arrangement of identically similar jmrts in a homogem*ouH rigid structure of 
any kind wliatsoevcr. Indeed ui his }»aper to the Mineralogical Society (/or. cil.) ho 
goes so far in getting nd of tlie idea of shajio of the units as to rc^present thorn by 
plaster models of the human hand, and numerous possible symm(;tnci|,l arrangements 
of right aAd left hands arc figured in tlie plates accompanying his ^lajicr. In another 
memoir ho employs a pile of cannon balls as an example of a liomogcncM^us structure, 
and in yet another he uses a stack of cubes. Perhaps tlie latter is most instructive of 
all, as to the nature of his method. He directs attention to a corner of any one of 
these cubes, and to the fact that it is a iioint in which eight iliffc^rcrit ( ulws of the 
stack touch each other. Next ho indicates some particular point within th(? cube, 
which may be selected anywhere, but ijiost instrucitively near the corner in question. 
He then shows that there are two other points equidistant from the same? corner from 
each of which the appearance of the whole structure is the same as from that first 
point ; also that there are three other similar points near each of thi) other seven 
comers of the |!ube, from which tl^ outlook is precisely the same. Tlu;re are thus 
24 points within tliis selected cube from which the stack of culics would look exa<*tly 
the same to the eye of a fly, for instance, situated at each of these jioints in succession, 

^ Mineralogical Magazine, 1896, Jl, 119. 
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assuming that the whole structure were transparent and non-rofractive. The 24 points 
thus located form a 24-point group of Sohncko (No. 60, the octahedral 24-point 
system, Fig. 520, page 618). 

But Barlow goes a stage further, for he shows that there are three other points 
near each comer of the cube, from each of which the a])pearance of the stack is the 
same as bcsforc, except that everything is now inverted, just as if its reflection were 
being observed in a mirror. These points together make up a second Sohneke 24-point 
groui). He regards identity with its own image as tlie only property of homogeneity 
which can raise the symmetry of a homogeneous structure. Starting, therefore, in 
this manner with the 65 Sohneke point-systems, which his method likewise first 
arrives at, he inquires which are ea]>able of possessing the additional property of 
identity with their own images, and how many arrangements there are in which this 
may bo so, and finally arrives at the 230 possible varieties of homogeneous structures. 

3’ho above exam])le afforded by a stack of cubes is a very simple ease, but it is easy 
to introduce the sort of complication which many crystals show by imagining each 
cube to have subsidiary points similarly distributed about it in two ways, firstly so 
tliat the a])])earam^o of the whole' structure from any one of the second 24 ])oints above 
referred to is the same as from one of the first set of 24 points, and secondly so that 
tihe appearance is not the same. In both cases the stru(*ture is obviously a homo- 
geneous one, 7 )oints in each cube being taken analogously, but the former structure 
has the full cubic syinmetry, b<ung identical with its own image, while the latter has 
not, but corresjumds to a so-called hemihedral class of the cubic system, the penta- 
gonal-icositetrahedral class of whi(;h cu])rite, the lower oxide of co])pcr, C^UgO, is a 
characteristic, naturally occurring exam])le. 

Barlow gives many reasons for regarding as untcuiabh' the arguments of Fedorov 
in 8U])port of his attemi)t to determine the shaiie of tin* ultimate structural units of 
crystals, and dejirecates all reference to the nature of the crystal faces in connection, 
at any rate, with the investigation of the nature of homogtmeous structures. More 
recently Barlow himself, however, has advanced, in eollaboration with Sir William Pope, 
a theory of .space-packing as he assumes if to occur in crystals, that of t he closest pack- 
ing of s])heres, the sizes of wdiich are pnqiortional to the chemical valem^y of the atoms 
the spheres of influeiu'e of which they are sup])osed to be. This “ theory of valency 
volumes,” however, will later be shown to be erroneous. But in his arguments 
(lonceniing homogeneous structure he most w^isely avoids all speculative theories, and 
confines himself t.o the strict geometrical jiroblein in hand. Hi* says, “ We have to ask 
ourselves what significance Fedorov attaches to his jiartitioning of a crystal structure ? 
Is it suggested tliat- when a crystal dis.solves, its ])arts will under any circumstances 
retain Hha])es which, if fitted together, fill .s]>ace, or, to ])ut it more precisely, that the 
solid angh's and edges of the i-ells are none of them vat'uous or structureless in the 
unbroken strueture, but always occupied by matter which, when the structfiire breaks 
up, can retain its situation relatively to other matt(*r belonging to the .same cell ? 
Such a proposition is so unlikely that to state it is almost to refute it. But if the 
partitioning into cells of a definite outlini* eajiable of filling apace is, in the case of 
crystals, a mere geometrical fiction, wdiat stress can be laid on the relative inclinations 
of the plane faces of the cells, and what significance is there in the cell walls having 
plane faces at all. Instead of dwTlling on (Vffen'nees between the various kinds of 
plane-faced cells,-- an in ve.stigation which mayor may not ultimately prove to be of 
any im]>ortance,--we ought to strive after some altogether broader treatment of the 
subject, which will classify the various kinds of partitioning possible in a perfectly 
general manner, without absolutely rejecting any. The fact that hollies which form 
crystals aiv capable of passing to a liquid state an<l bai'k again to the crystallised con- 
dition without breaking up into their constituents, and the evidence we often have of 
the survival in the liquid of some jiortion of the symmetry of arrangement of parts 
previously in the solid, notably in the cases of those bodies which rotate the plane of 
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polarisation, lead us to conclude that crj'stallised matter can lx** broken up into 
particles or units which arc all alike, and each of which has parts or projicrties that 
have some definite arrangement relatively to one another. In some cases there is 
evidence of the survival in the dissolved crystal of two kinds of arrangement, which 
are enantiomor])hous, e.g. racemic compounds can mechanically or otherwise be shown 
to be composed of two isomers which are reapectivelj!' right-handed and left-handed 
but otherwise alike.” 

To the evidence adduced as above by Barlow of the survival in the liquid sub* 
stance of some portion of the crystalline properties, such as the ca])ability of rotation 
of the plane of polarisation and the exhibition of enantiomoi'|)hism, may now bo added 
that offered by the viscous and more mobile oilj^ substances which have been shown 
by Lehmann to oxliibit uniaxial double-refraction and to act as so-called “ liquid 
crystals.” It has also been abundantly proved, from the author’s own rescarclies, 
that the elementary atoms in the chemical molecule do reveal tliems(*lves in the crystal 
as occupying distinct and definite positions in the molecule, and it is highly jirobable 
that the class of crystal symmetry which n substance displays is due to tliis 8i)ecific 
orientation of the atoms, together with the mutual arrangement of the individual 
molecules in the cases of polymolecular units, while the system to which the crystal 
belongs is the function of the space-lattice formed by the arrange nu*nt of the whole 
molecules (or poljnnolecular-group structural units) or their nqin'sentativo i)oints. 

On the general lines now thus indicated Barlow pro(d‘dcd to inv(‘stignte all the 
possible kinds of homogeneous structures, ns already stated. In doing so it may be 
useful to say that ho took into account (1) the different sets of axes of rotation present, 
(2) the centres of symmetry (a centre of symmetry b^ng e(|ui valent, to (/urie’s rotation 
about an axis combined with reflection across a plam‘), (3) the jilanes of symmetry 
which have the onantiomoriihously related points directly opposite on their two sides, 
(4) the symmetrically placed planes with accompanying centres, sm h as those of tJio 
two types of structure identical with their own mirror-images, which have no centre 
or planes of symmetry, and (5) the jioints and lines of intersp(‘tk)n of these various 
elements of symmetry. He pointed out that in general the regular point-system of 
Sohneke represents a class of homogeneous structure which is not identical with its 
own mirror-image. Further, that the additional property of identity with mirror- 
imago can bo displayed by homogeneous structures in three diffcr(‘nt ways, leading 
to still other types of symmetry, either (1) across a centre of symmetry so that they 
are oppositely orientated in every direction, or (2) across a jihine or planes of either 
ordinary or gliding symmetry, or (3) they arc opposite each other with reference 
to one direction and are at the same time orientated at right angles to each other, this 
method of repetition having an axis of alternating symmetry, as used by Curie. 
Barlow only requires this last mode of repetition to ex])lain the 2 classes (types) of 
tetartoh^dral symmetry of the tetragonal system (crystal-class 10), t’ae other 228 
classes (typos) being derived by the methods already ]»r(‘viously quoted. 

Barlow’s method of deriving the additional lOo types of homogoneous structures, 
beyond the 65 Sohneko point-systems, possesses the advantage of distinguishing 
clearly the enantiomorphous types from those possessing mirror-imagc symmetry, 
and of showing the mutual relations of the two enantiomorphous tyiies of which a 
double system consists ; and it also indicates the exact jiositions of the centres and 
planes of symmetry. The points which lie at these centres or on axc's or jdanes of 
symmetry Barlow calls “ singular points,” and these arc very few in number compared 
to the other points. For instance, when a point occupies the centre of each cube 
in the stack cf cubes referred to om page 569, there are two sets of 24 points, and thus 
48 in all, surrounding each such central or ” singular ” point. 

The extraordinary agreement between these three indejXindent investi- 
gators, Fedorov, Schonflies, and Barlow, renders it practically certain 
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that the problem of the homogeneous partitioning of space, as it is possible 
in crystals, has now thus received a complete solution. With the establish- 
ment of the 230 types of homogeneous structures, each compatible with 
and referable to one of the 32 classes of crystals, the geometrical theory 
of cTystal structure has attained what in all j>robability will prove to be 
finality. It must be quite understood, however, that the purely geometrical 
problem only is referred to. The moment we begin to invest the space- 
units or cells with definite shapes, such as the parallelohedra of Fedorov 
and of Lord Kelvin, the ‘‘ Fundamentalbereiche of Schonflies, or even 
the spheres of influence of Barlow, we simultaneously introduce contro- 
versial questions. Standing quite clear of these, and representing the 
structural units of the crystals by points or nodes, we are on absolutely 
sure geometrical ground. Whatever may be the parts of which a crystal 
consists, they must be arranged according to one or other of the 230 
possible arrangements of such points as types of homogeneous structures, 
of which Solincke systems and Bravais space-lattices are special cases. 
Moreover, as Barlow suggests, the material oecui)ying the Fundamental- 
hereiche of Schonflies, or represented by a generalised point-system, may 
always be su])posed to be grouj)cd about the nodes of the underlying 
space-lattice if required, so that what were at first regarded as independent 
units (the ultimate units, the chemical atoms) come to be considered as 
the parts of a com})osite or ‘grosser structural unit (the ( hemical molecule 
or small group of molecules), which is represented as a whole by a nodal 
(or any) point of the 8})ace-lattice. 

Now Lord Kelvin, in his Boyle lecture at Oxford in 1893, laid special 
emjdiasis on tlie importance of the Bravais sj)aco -lattice, and there can 
be no doubt that his far-seeing and prescient judgment in this matter is 
entitled to great weight. Indeed the whole of the remarkable investiga- 
tions which have now been detailed emphasise this point, whether it were 
the intention of the authors to do so or not. The space-lattice it 
undoubtedly is whicli determiiu'S both the crystal system and the 
compliance with the law of rational indices. 

After the completion of the work of Fedorov, Schonflies, and Barlow, 
and mainly owing to a study of the results of Schonflies, with which 
alone ho was at first acquainted, Sohneke further developed his^ theory 
of crystal structure in two important com muni (*.ations.^ This more 
generalised form embodies many of the results of Fedorov, Schonflies, 
and Barlow, and if modified in a manner suggested by Barlow, by stipu- 
lating that the component point-systems which Sohneke refers to shall 
have all their coincidence-movements in common, it covers the cases of 
all but one or two of the crystal classes. Jn this more generally acceptable 
form it has been recommended by von Groth, in his Address to the British 
Association at Cambridge in 1904. As quoted by him it is expressed as 
follows : 

A crystal— considered as indefinitely eitended— consists \>! n inter- 
penetrating regular point-systems, each of which is formed from similar 
atoms ; each of these point-systems is built up from n interpenetrating 

» ZeiUchr. fUr Kryst., 1888, N, 436, and 1892, 20, 446. 
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sp&C 6 -l&ttiC 6 S 9 6 ach of the Ifttter boins formed from gimiiftr atoms occupying 
parallel positions. All the space-lattices of the combined S 3 nitem are 

geometrically identical or are characterised by the same elementary 

parallelepipedon. 

We may add to this statement the following corollary : 

The combined system conforms to some particular one of the 230 

possible hoif ogeneous arrangements in space, and determines which one 

of the 32 classes of crystal symmetry shall be exhibited in the exterior form 
of the crystal ; the space-lattice determines the crystal system, and the 
interfacial angles, and brings about the fulfilment of the law of rational 
indices. 

According to this statement we should expect, for in- K 

stance, in the case of our typical crystal of potassium siil- | 

phate, the chemical formula of which may be graphic, ally 0 

expressed as in the margin, that the structure consisted of | 

three regular ] mint -systems, the first being of sulpliur 0 = S=0 
atoms, the second of four times as many oxygen atoms, | 

and the third of twice as many xxdassium atoms as tluTc 0 

are sulphur atoms ; the tliree systems would probably inter- | 

penetrate in such a manner as to produce equilibrium, being K 

so arranged that the suli)hur-atom system lies centrally with 
respect to the other two, and the imtassium-cftom system in such wis(‘ as 
would affect chiefly the vertical direction. F or this orientation corresponds 
to the directional changes which occur when the sulphur is re plan'd by 
selenium, and when the ])otasHium is replaced by rubidium or cinsium. 
The arrangement of each cluster of seven atoms corresponding to the 
molecule K 2 SO 4 would thus correspond to what we Jiav(^ learned to call 
the stereometric arrangement of the atoms. Each of tlu'sc seven atoms 
composing the molecule would give rise to a s])accdattice (c,()mj)osed of 
itself and its analogous points of adjacent moltumles) and all tlu'se seven 
interpenetrating space-lattices would be geometrically identical, the atom 
being the unit of the space-lattice, although it may be considt'red equally 
well as the representative point of the whole molecuhi. Tin*, combined 
system of the seven, however, corresponding to the cluster of atoms in 
the whole molecule, would determine that the symmetry should f)e that 
of the hblohedral class, rather than that of any other class, of tln^ ortho- 
rhombic system ; while the space-lattice formed by each or any one of 
the seven atoms, analogously chosen from ail tJie clusters of seven 
throughout the whole assemblage (and which chosen atom indeed may 
be taken as a point representing the molecule equally as well as dotis 
the centre of gravity of the molecule), determines that the systcju is the 
orthorhombic one, and fixes the interfacial angles and the crystal elements. 
The matter is not quite so simjdc as this, liowever, as the alkali sulphates 
have four chemical molecules to the grosser structural unit, and the exact 
arrangement -will be described* in Chapter XXXIIL, when discussing the 
results of the X-ray analysis of these salts. 

One of the cliief results of the author’s comparative work on the 
alkali sulphates and double sulphates and the analogous selenates has 
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been to prove beyond all shadow of doubt that the atoms and their 
enveloping spheres of influence do occupy distinct and characteristically 
orientated portions of space within the crystal structure. Two opposing 
forces acting between such atomic centres are alone necessary for the 
stability of the structure, a repulsive force dependent on the kinetic 
energy of the atoms, and an attractive force of the combined nature of 
gravity and chemical aflinity, in accordance with the well-known selective 
character of cliemical combination. 

This modified Sohncke method has the great merit of simplicity, and 
of emphasising the undoubted importance of the s])ace-lattice. It is 
ecpiivalent to the assumption that two or more regular 2 >oint-systems, 
consisting of different kinds of atoms (that is, of different chemical elements), 
may be interlaced, interpenetrating in such a manner as to produce 
equilibrium, tlie condition for which is that the different point-systems shall 
be built uj) of sj)ace-lattices of identical dimensions. Moreover, it agrees 
})crfectly with the ex])erimental facts indicating definite orientations for 
the different atoms in the molecules. It is undoubtedly legitimate to 
consider each or any atom in the chemical molecule as re])resentative of the 
molecule, quite as much so indeed as to take the centre of gravity as the 
representative point. Also it must be clear that the interlaced point- 
systems, and therefore also tlie interpenetrating s2)ace-lattices composing 
them and (*qual in number to the number of atoms in the molecule or 
polymolecular groiq), will togctiier form one of the 230 possible types of 
homogeneous structure. 

This later develojunent of his theory by Sohneke agrees for the great 
majority of cases with the conclusions of Fedorov, Schdnflies, and Barlow. 
But Sohneke has considered the division of the molecules, in the few out- 
standing cases which his theory does not explain, into two enantiomorphous 
sets V(*ry improbable. TJie overwhelming number of cases where all 
agree, as just mentioned, are those in which, on Sohneke’s theory, the 
molecules are all congruent, and Hohneke considered congruency of the 
molecuh‘s to be an essential condition of crystal structure. But the 
few remaining cases are so comiiletely exj)lained by the assumj^tion of 
the three other investigators that two enantiomorphous sets of molecules 
are simultaneously jucsent in the crystal- as there are, for instance, 
when there is “ (*xbernal comiiensation ” between the two opposite kinds 
of molecules in a racemic compound ^ — that there would a 2 )pear to be more 
ground for accepting their assumption as correct, especially as it is geomet- 
rically possible, than for rejecting it, and no other ex'iilanation would appear 
to be geometrically valid. 

A very able jnathematical review of the -whole subject has been made 
by H. Hilton in his Malhematical Crystallography.^ On this particular 
point, where the opinion of a mathematician is of special importance, 
experimental evidence only just beginning to be a\'ailable by the use of 
the new X-ray diffraction method, Hilton f^ays : < 

' A compound of similar nature to racemic acid, which is the optically inactive 
molecular compound of dextro (right-handedly optically active) and l»vo (left-handedly 
rotating) tartaric acids. ‘ Oxford, 1903, p. 251. 
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“ The individual molecules have no symmetry in general ’* (which the author 
takes to mean that Hilton agrees that the stereometric arrangement of the atoms in 
the molecule, while definite, is not necessarily symmetrical) ; “ they are all congruent 
if the space-group has no operation of the second sort” (such as that involving 
reflection over a plane) ; “if, however, it has such an operation the molecules may 
be divided into two sets, such that the molecules of either set are congruent to all the 
molecules of the same act and enantiornorjdiouH to those of the other. Some authors 
have objected^to this division of the molecules of a crystal into two onantiomor})hou8 
sets as improbable. It is, in fact, in most cases possible to avoid having recourse to 
this division, . . , but the weakness of the *’ (alternative) “ method ” (of grouping 
into congruent molecules) “ lies in the fact that it cannot be used to ex])lain the struc- 
ture of crystals of every class, without supiiosing that these congruent molecules may 
interlace with one another, an idea which hardly commends itsedf to a physicist.” 
But Hilton concludes his analysis by adding: “ Tlu; scries of points r(‘presonting 
the constituent parts of a crystalline solid are the points of a series (»f sifuilar and 
similarly orientated lattices, any one of wliich represents the translations of the grou]) 
We may therefore apply without appreciable modification liravais' explanation of 
cleavage, the occurrence of crystal faces, and the law of rational indices.” 

Tlicso views of Hilton will bo observed to be in full agreeuuuit. with 




Fig. 450. — Harlow’s conception foi 
Kight-huiided Quartz. 


FlU. 451. -Harlow’s coiu'cption fni 
I clt-Jiunil<‘(l Quartz. 


those already expressed in previous fiages by the author. He, also gives 
an excellent account of the derivation of the 2 cl() types, following the 
method of Schdnflies wdth a somewhat different noiiHUiclatiire. 

Previous to the discovery of the X-ray method, several attiunjits liad 
been made to allocate s])ccific types of homogeneous structure to jiarticular 
crystallised substances. Thus the two enaritiornorjihous forms of quartz, 
right-hiiiided and left-handed, have been referred by Sohneke to two 
of his tyj)cs wliicdi are similar, except that one has a right-handed screw 
and the other a left-handed screw coincidence,- movement, namely, Nos. 18 
and 19 (Fig. 491, jjage 609), the right and left compound three-i)omt-scrcw 
systems. Barlow has likewise published a similar conception of the two 
varieties of quartz, illustrated by the two models cfinstructed of india- 
rubber balls reproduced in Figs. 4.50 and 451, the white spheres representing 
silicon atoms and the black ones (twice as many) oxygen atoms, corre- 
sponding to the composition S 1 O 2 . The helical character is (Nearly dis- 
played by the white balls, wdiich are obviously arranged in a right-handed 
screw in Fig. 450 and in a left-handed helix in Fig. 451. The author has 
also shown that the isomorphous group of sulphates and selenates of the 
alkalies, of which potassium sulphat<*, K 2 SO 4 , is the first member, are 
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referable to a particular one of Barlow’s types, which, while really of 
rhombic symmetry, is of pseudo-hexagonal (slightly deformed hexagonal) 
type, in accordance with the pronounced pseudo-hexagonal nature of 
the crystals. It is only in cases where the optical properties of a substance 
have been exhaustively worked out, however, as in the cases of quartz 
and of the j)otassium sulphate group of salts, that such attempts are likely 
to meet with success. For generally there are several isomorphous 
types possible among the 230, and only a large amount of experimental 
data can enable us to decide between them. It will be shown, however, 
in Chapter XXXIII. that tlie structure of a considerable number of 
substances has now been very satisfactorily unravelled by means of the 
new X-ray spectro metric method. 

Having thus now dealt with the whole of the original investigations 
into the nature of liomogcmeous crystal structure, we may leave the subject 
in general agreement with the view of von Groth, who has had unique 
means of becoming acquainted wdth the whole of the details of the published 
memoirs of all t.he workers concerned, in his capacity of editor of the 
Zeitschrifl fur Krystallographie \ that is, we may accept the Sohnckian 
theory of regular point-systems, in the latest form given to it by Sohncke 
and as ])erfeeted by Fedorov, Bchonflies, and Barlow, as affording a fully 
satisfactory ox])lanation of crystal structure, by })roviding us with 230 
distinct typ^;s of homogcuieCus structures, the total possible, and which 
among them ac(jount for all the 32 symmetry classes of actual crystals. 
Sohncke is undoubtedly correct as far as he is in agreement with Fedorov, 
Schonflies, and Barlow, and for the rest, where Sohncke’s method is 
insuffic ient, the agreement of these three latter observers among them- 
selves is a guarantee that their purely geometrical work also bears the 
stamp of accuracy. On the border liac, we have the choice of either 
the method of ISohnckc or of that of the three other investigators, for 
those cases of assemblages in which the possibility of the coexistence of 
two enantiomorj)hous sets of molecuhis is involved ; and if we accept 
the suggestions of Barlow for the modification of the method of Sohncke, 
all are practically brouglit into line. 

Jf the crystal Ik that of a clnunical element, there is obviously only 
one kind of atom and one regular point-system ; but when the crystal is 
that of a chemical compound the arrangement of the combined 'system 
corresponds wdth the equdibriuiu of the forces with which similar and 
dissimilar atoms act on each other, that is, on the stereometric arrangement 
of the atoms within the molecule. We must include in such equilibrium 
any mechanical or other physical forces which may likewise be operative 
in the production of the solid crystal, in the laying of the molecules iiT 
position, and possibly in the airangemcnt of two, three, or four molecules 
to form the group acting as the unit of the space-lattice. On fusion, 
solution, or evaporation of the crystal the system breaks up into separate 
freely moving molecules, when they lose thek parallel or enantiomorphous 
arrangement which they had assumed with respect to each other in the 
crystal. 

The following may prove to be a useful summarised statement of the 
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geometrical theory of crystal structure which has now been discussed in 
the foregoing pages : 

The 14 space-lattices of Bravais are the foundation of cr 3 ^tal structure. 
Sohncke’s 65 point-systems express the number of ways in which identical 
repetition can occur, the points being symmetrically and identically 
arranged about axes of symmetry, sometimes spirally about screw axes. 
The points may be grouped in sets the centres of gravity of which form a 
Bravais space-lattice, so that a Sohnckian S 3 rstem consists in general of 2 
or more interpenetrating space-lattices. Schbnflies, Fedorov, and Barlow 
introduced the further principle of enantiomorphous similarity ; for to 
each Sohnckian system not identical with its own mirror-image there 
corresponds another, enantiomorphously symmetrical with it, and the 
introduction of the principle together with the various modes of combining 
the two forms, including interpenetration, afford the additional 165 systems, 
thus making a total of 230 types each having its own distinct system of 
coincidence operations. 

Hence we come to the final conclusion that the skeletal framework 
of crystal structure is the molecular or polymolecular space-lattic(^, each 
point representing a molecule or small group of molecules ; and that the 
detailed ultimate structure is the atomic'- point-system. The hittc'r dot-er- 
mines tlie class of symnu'trv (which of the thijty-two class<‘s is (‘xliihited), 
and therefore governs any henuhedrism or tetartohedrism, as tJie devc'loj)- 
ment of less than full systematic symmetry used to he calh*d. Hut it 
is the s])ace-Ia.ttice wiiich governs the crystal systcuu. t hat is, which deter- 
mines whether th(‘ symmetry h(‘ caihic, tetragonal, rhombic, monoclmic, 
triclinic, trigonal, or hexagonal, and which also dc'tc'rmuK'S the crystal 
angles and the disposition of faces in accordance with tlu' law of rational 
indices, the law wlucli limits the numhc'r of j)os<ibl(‘ faces to those which 
cut off small whole-number relative lengths from the crystal axes. Jnd(‘ed, 
it is because* only those planes which c*.ontain the j)oints of the* spac-e-lattic'-e 
are possible as crystal faces that the law of rational indicc*s obtains. For 
any three points of the s])acc*-hittic*e dc*termine a plane* in which similar 
})oints are analogously regularly rc*peaU’d, and wdiich is a |)ossil)h^ crystal 
face obeying the* law of rational indicc*s. Moreover. lhos«* fac ial j)lanc*s 
which a»c* most densc'ly strewn with points arc of the* grc‘atest crystallo- 
graphic inijKjrtancc*, being what arc^ known as the* primary fac-es, t‘ithcT 
jiarallel to the crystal axes or cutting off unit h*ngths therc'froni, as well 
as being usually the jilanes of clc'avage. 

As the space-lattice units are all sameways c)ric*ntatc*d, any one atom 
of the molecular or ])olymoh*-cular grosser unit might be ecpuilly well 
chosen as the represc*ntative pointed the lattic-e, so long as a similar choicci 
were made in every sjiace-lattice unit, and the resulting space-lattice 
would be the same wliichever atom were so sc;lectc'cJ. (consequently, 
the space-lattice is afTordc*d b^ the similarly (identically) situated atoms 
of the same chemical element throughout the crystal structure. The 
combined jioint -system (cme of the 230 jiossiblc ])oint-systems) may thus 
be considered to be built iij) of as many identical but interpenetrating 
space-lattices as there are atoms in tlie space-lattic e grosser unit. 

VOL I 2 i» 
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It has been considered essential to deal at some length with this 
most important modem advance in our ideas of crystal structure, 
inasmuch as all future work both in chemistry and in the physics of 
solids will have to take account of it, and all practical crystallographic 
investigations must, to be of value, be carried out with these facts borne 
in mind. For it is only by organised ex])erimental effort, directed to 
the study of definitely chemically related substances, that an adequate 
number of facts of indisputable authority can be marshalled to enable 
us to carry our present knowledge further to its logical conclusion, when 
we shall be enabled to predict the crystalline form from the given chemical 
constitution. So far as the geometrical theory has been taken in the 
prec(‘ding j)age8, it is in full accordance with experimental facts as well 
as with mathematical geometry, the one confirming the other to a degree 
which ensures that the truth has so far been arrived at. Moreover, it is 
confirmed in a most remarkable and conclusive manner by the X-ray 
analysis of crystals now so rapidly developing, an account of which will be 
given in Chapter XXXIIl. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


DENSITY, VOLUME, AND STRUCTURE — THE 11 SRACE-LATTICES- MOLE- 
CULAR DISTANCE RATIOS— THE 65 REGULAR POINT-SYSTEMS AND THE 
230 SPACE-GROUPS 

Density and Structure. — The relative density of (;rystals— which is 
afforded by tlic experimental determination of their specific gravity as 
compared with that of water at 4° C., the tem}>erature of its maximum 
density — has acquired a far greater im])ortanc<; than formerly, owing 
to the fact that in any series of isr)mor])hous substaiic(is of known 
molecular weight it (‘na})l(‘s us to calculate 4he relative volumes of the 
molecular or polymolecular unit cells of the structural space-lattices of 
the various members of the series. Even if the crystal-unit be not the 
sim])le chemical molecule, but is polymolecular, the infoimation is equally 
valid ; for the ty})e of symmetry is the same for all the members of an 
isomorphous series, and the number of chemical inolecultis forming tlni 
crystal-unit will be the same for each. Also further, by combining this 
knowledge of the molecular volumes with that of the crystallographic 
axial ratios already gained from the goniomet/rical investigation of the 
substances, we are able to calculate the relative dimensions of the spacie- 
lattice cells, that is, the distances apart of the centres of gravity or other 
analogous i)oints of the chemical molecules or polymoh‘ciilar groups in 
the three (or four) directions of the crystallographic; axes, these n;lative 
distances being termed the “ molecular distance ratios ’’ or “ topic axial 
ratios.”* For it was shown in the preceding chapter (XXX.) that the struc- 
ture of a crystal is a homogeneous one, whi(‘h can b(i r<q)r(‘S(mtcd as regards 
the grosser structure by a system of points, each point standing for a 
chemical molecule or small group of mole(;ules (crystal-unit), or for any 
one of the atoms composing the molecule or group and representing it ; 
these points, if joined by straigl^ lines, form a space-latti(;e, one of the 
14 j)ossible space-lattices of Bravais. The later form of Solincke’s theory 
of crystal structure, as harmonised with the work of Schonflies, 'Fedorov, 
and Barlow^ detailed in Chapter XXX., is now generally accepted, as 
being in art’ordance w'ith all* the experimental facts concerning crystals 
acquired up to the present, as well as with the completion of our geomet- 
rical knowledge of the possible types, now known to be 230 in number, 
of homogeneous structures. In its essence it assumes that the crystal 
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is built up of as many similar interpenetrating point-systenuj (space- 
lattices) as there are atoms in the chemical molecule or polymolecular 
crystal-unit, the relations of any one such point-system with respect to 
any other being consequently exj)ressed by and corresponding to the 
relative (stereometric) ])ositions of the atoms with respect to each other 
in the molecule or group ; such relative ])ositions determine to which of 
the 230 tyj)es the combined point-system conforms, and therefore also 
the parti(jular class (out of the 32 possible classes of symmetry) to which 
the crystal confornis ; while the ciiaracter of any one of the space-lattice 
point-systems (fill ])eing similar) determines which system of symmetry 
among the sev(‘n ])ossil)h* systems the crystal sliall exhibit. That is to 
say, the s])ace-latti(*e is only sufficient to determine the system, but not 
the class ; for all space-lattices are (‘ssentially holohedral. To determine 
the class is the function of the combined, detaded, poii-t-system. 

Suj)pose we considtT our typical crystal of j)otassium suljdiate once 
more, K 2 S() 4 . a substance exce})tionally rich in regard to the lessons 
which ]nay be derived froiii it. A molecule of this crystalline salt consists 
of seven atoms, two of jjotassium, one of sulphur, and four of oxygen. 
The grosser ximi (crystal-unit) of the structure is shown by X-ray analysis 
(as describ(*d in (dia])ter XXXllT.) to consist of a grouj) of four chemical 
molecules, i.(\ ‘1K2S()4. The system in which the salt crystallises has been 
experimentally shown in Chfq)t(*rs IV. and VI If. to be the orthorhombic. 
This fact is (let-erimned by the arrangement of the s})ace-lattice, formed 
])y the ])oint-system in which th<‘ ])<)ints are analogous points, one taken 
from each grouj) of four chmnical molecules jinssent (as indicated by the 
X-ray analysis). K({ually as well as if we took the centre of gravity of 
the four-moh‘cule group, we can take any atom within any of the i molecules 
as the analogous ])oint. We can, in fact, take all seven atoms of each 
moh'cule in turn, or indc'cd all seven simultaneously. Considering a 
single molecule for tJie sak(^ of simjdicity, we can readily imagine seven 
exactly similar models of the space-lattice (*onstructed, say of marbles 
or indiarubber balls, to rej)resent ])oints, and if we stretch the imagination 
suflicitmlly far as to assume the structures to be held together by suitable 
forces and not ])y means of solid links, we can supj)ose the seven to be 
inter] >enetrable and to be made almost to coincide. We can then j)ush 
these seven models one within the other till they are nearly idenfical, so 
as to bring every seven points, one similarly situated ]>oint from each 
mod(‘l in ea(‘h case, into close proximity, closer than the points of any one 
and the same model, and also so that the seven ])oints thus eongregated 
together about every i)oint (rej)resentative of the cluster) of the common 
spac<'-latticc are arranged or sjiaced as the actual atoms or their spheres 
of influence in every molecule of the su])stance ; thus, instead of a single 
jioint rejiresenting a molecule, seven jioints so re})resent it, and these 
seven are arranged among themselves stereometrically, as described on 
})age 573 iii (liapter XXX. As there are* four molecules t€ the space- 
lattice crystal-unit., wo have also to consider the mutual arrangement 
of the four chemical molecules in each grouj). This, however, will be 
left to the chai)ter in which the X-ray analysis of the alkali sulphates is 
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discussed (Chapter XXXIII.). lii tlie case of potiissiuiu siilpliate the 
single sulphur atom will be innermost and tlie two jmtassium atoms 
situated about it symmetrically in such wise as affects chietly the vertical 
axis of the crystal, in accordance with the ex[)erimental factis revealed by 
the investigation of tlie clianges ]>roduced by replacing tlie atoms of one 
metal by those of another metal of tlie same alkali family groiij). We 
thus gain » very fair idea of the structure of a typical crystal of potassium 
sulphate, and of the nature of crystal striictun* in general, and our idea 
will be rendered still clearer when we come to the di^scription of the details 
of the atomic distribution as revealed by the X-ray analysis. For it 
has lieen conclusively shown by the whole of the author's inv(‘stigations 
of isomorphous salts, that the atoms or their sjiheres of influenct' do take 
U]) sjiecific orientations within the molecule, and this ri'sult is absoluti'ly 
and beautifully contirnu‘d by the wonderful X-ray rev(‘lations. 

Molecular Volume. — Kow, as the elementary ])aralh‘l(‘pi]K‘da of the 
sjiiice-lattice will obviously corresjamd to the molecular or polymolecular 
cells of which the crystal substance is built up, it follows that th<* “ molecular 
volume,” obtained by dividing the molecular wiught of the chemical 
com])Ound by the sj»eciffc gravity of its crystals, nu‘ans in tJiesi* cases of 
isomorjihous substanc(‘s, the structures of whii*h an‘. certainly of th(* same 
ty])e, the relative voluim* of tla^ <‘lenH‘ntjiry ]>arallcl(‘[>ipcdon of the 
point-system or s])a(‘('-latt.ice which rejuesents that ty])c ; for tJio points 
arc, as we have, si'cn, strictly analogous omss within tin*, molc<*uIes or 
molecular groujis, one in (‘uch, repres^mtativc of tln^ molccuh‘ or grouf). 
The fact of the crystal-unit Ixung polymole«*ular, as already stated, need 
not even Ixi considered ; for tin* number of chmnical moh‘cul(‘s com|)osing 
the crystal-unit, the grosser stru(*tural unit, is c(‘rtainly th(‘. sam(‘ for all 
the members of an isomorplious series. It lias to be reiiKmilxued that 
the constant “ molecular volume ” is not an aiisolutc but a relative one, 
strictly comjiaralilc, however, so long as tin* tyj»c of struct, lire is analogously 
similar, as it js for all the mmnbers of an isomorphous seri(*s. We can 
divide out in common, therefore, by the numbe.r of molccuh*s in the 


crystal-unit, when the latter is polymolecular, without alt(‘ring in t,he 
slightest tlie relative volumes <‘x pressed liy tin; “ molecular volumes,” 
indoediwe are only giving “ molecular volume ” its simplest ('Xjircssion. 

mi X- . molecular weight i 

The cjuotieiit thus acquires from the abfive con- 

sjiecuic gravity 

siderations a vastly greater importance, and when it is remmnbered that 
in the crystallograiihic axial ratios a:h:c we have the directional relative 
dimensions of the ehunentary parallelejajicdou of the crystal structure, 
expressed in terms of ?>==], it wfll be clear tliat not only an; the nilative 
volumes of the parallelepipeda of different members of the s(;ri(‘s actually 
afforded by the corresjKUiding values of this quotient, tin; so-called 
“ moleculai^ volume,” but th^tt if we combine the latter with the crystallo- 
graphic axial ratios we obtain a relative measure of the dimensions of the 
molecular or ])olymolecular cell in the tliree (or four if hexagonal) 
directions of the crystal axes, for the several members of the series. 

The meaning attached to the term molecular volume has in the jiast 
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been a somewhat erroneous one, for it is certain that a comparison of 

the quotient — - for two solid substances of entirely different chemical 

spec. gr. 

constitution does not afford us necessarily any information of real value. 
For the type of cTystal structure may be, a/id in general is, quite different. 
The number of chemical molecules to the crystal-unit (which is the space- 
lattice unit) will not necessarily or even usually be the same. •But in the 
case of a series of the most strictly isomorjihous eutropic ”) comjiounds 
we are certain that the structure is analogous and absolutely comparable, 
only differing slightly in cell dimensions as one chemical element of the 
family group constituting the series is re[)laced by another, in ac(’ordance 
with the law revealed by the work on the sulphates and selenates that the 
structural dimensions arc functions of the atomic weights or atomic 
numbers of the interchangeable elements. Hence, in these cases we are 
on sure ground, and the comparison of the molecmlai volumes and of the 
corresponding directional dimensions of the molecular or polymolecular 
c.ells of the space-lattices is most instructive. 

The Fourteen Types of Space-lattice. — Before j)assing to the discussion 
of the mode of combining the molecular volume with the crystallographic 
axial ratios, in order to arrive at these directional dimensions of the space- 
lattice colls, it is essential t^at the nature of the fourteen s])ace-lattice8, 
the elementary i)arallelepipeda of which re])resent the molecular or poly- 
molecular cells, should be thoroughly understood. They may be divided 
into seven grou]>s, (iorres})onding to the seven crystal systems, which may 
be conveniently considered in descending order of symmetry. 

The following five facts are fundamental concerning these 14 Bravais 
space-lattices, considering their nodes as ])oint8 and tliendore as being 
without shape : 

(1) 'J’hey all possess the homogeneity characteristics of crystals. 

(2) Tliey have representatives among them of all the seven crystal 
systems, and indeed the type of space-lattice determines the crystal system. 

(3) The plane jiassing through any three of the nodal jmiiits always 
obeys the law of rational indices, and all i)arallel plamvs of atoms are 
identically constructed and equidistant. 

(4) Only the symmetry of the holosymmetric (holohedral) f classes 
is represented by them. The point-systems corresponding to the crystal 
classes of lower than the full systematic symmetry are not space-lattices, 
but Sohneke (or Schonflies, Fedorov, and Barlow) point-systems not 
identical with space- lattices. 

(5) Among tlie differently inclined (kinds of) planes of atoms of a space- 
lattice, some are more thickly beset with points than others ; and those 
most densely strewn are most widely separated from tlieir fellow (similar) 
adjacent parallel planes, and are the most commonly and extensively 
developed as faces and are the most importi^nt (primary and qther simple 
indices) facial planes of the crystal, and are also the planes of cleavage. 

As regards the last part of this fifth attribute, it will be obvious that 
the planes of atoms parallel to these thickly strewn planes, being most 
widely separated from each other, and the cohesion being therefore a 
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minimum (for the whole crystal) between these parallel ])lanes, they can 
most readily be torn apart to form cleavage surfaces parallel to themselves. 

First Group : Throe Space-lattices with Cubic Parallelepipeda. — The elementary 
parailelepipedon of this group is either (1) a simple cube, with three ecpial sets of 
edges corresponding to the throe equal and rectangularly intersecting crystallographic 



Fig. 452. — Space-lattice 1. 


lX.J 

Fig. 4.53.— Space-lattice 2. 



i'Al 

Fig. 4.54. — Space-lnttice 3. 


axes aaa, as represented in Fig. 452 ; (2) a cube with a point at its centre as shown 
in Fig. 453 ; or (3) a cube with a point in the middle of each face, as portrayed in 
Fig. 454. 

The densest pa(;king of points occurs in tjrpo (1) along the cube plain's, in tA^x' (2) 
along the planes of the rhombic dodecahedron, and in ty])e (3) along those <»f the 
octahedron. The faces of the cube, rhombic dodccjahcdron and octahedron are also 
the planes of cleavage which alone are developed in cubic cTystals, thus agrt'cing 
with the rule pointed out in Chapter XXIX. and just emphasised abovi*, that cleavage 
occurs along those pianos in which the points of thc*structurc-latt ic(‘ arc most densely 
packed. The highly symmetrical nature of those throe cubic stnn iurcs also deter- 
mines the isotropic or singly refractive optical chara(;tcr of cubic crystals in all 
directions, the optical properties being represented by a splnu'(‘. TIh' absc'iicc' of 
double refraction, the main optical distinction of cubic crystals, is tlius the dirt'ct 
outcome of the highly symmetrical character of the very simple jiaralk'lcpipcda (d 
the three cubic space -lattices. 

Second Group: Two Space-lattices with Tetragonal Parallelepipeda.— Tuo 

typos of space -lattice constitute this group. The elementary i>aralIelepipedon of the 
one (4) is a simple tetragonal 

prism, with two kinds of edges, v-# 

a the equal and rectangular ' 

horizontal ones and c the verti- 
cal ones at right angles to the 
a edges, corresponding to the 
crystalI#graphio axes a and c ; 
and that of the other (5) is a 
tetragonal prism with a point 
at its centre. They are shown 

in Figs. 455 and 456. ^ 

The planes of greatest re- ^ 

ticular density may be either 455.- Spaco-latticc 4. Fio. 450 .— Space-lattice 5. 

those of the basal plane or * 

the sides, or the diagonal planes of the prism, or those of the tetragonal pyramid. 
These correspond to the possible directions of cleavage in the tetragonal system, the 
principal (tetragonal) axis being the direction of either minimum or maximum 
cohesion, julb as it is the unique* direction in the crystal in which optically there is 
no double refraction and along which the phenomenon of a single ojitic axis is pre- 
sented, revealed by the exhibition of a black cross and circular spectrum -coloured 
rings, when a plate perpendicular to this direction is examined in convergent polarised 
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FlU. 4r.7. 
SpJiCf'-luUicc 0. 


Fia. 458. 
Spa<r-lafticc 0. 


light. Both th« cohesion and the optical characters are rei)refiented by an ellipsoid 
of revolution, the X)riiicipal axis of whujh is the tetragonal axis. 

Third Qroup : One Space -lattice with Parallelepipeda exhibiting Trigonal - 
hexagonal Symmetry. — The elementary parallele])i])cdon of this group is a simple 
trigonal ])rism the section of whicdi is an equilateral triangh* liaving three OO^-angles. 
Every two such contiguous parallelex>i]>cda, however, are in contact along a prism 
u • r 'fltf •••# each, which may be considered 

^ I ronimon, in this Ki)acc-lattice, and they 

; I ; j i i i togclluT make u^) a rhombic prism of 

i : J i ; I i 12(/' angle. The 12(r-j)rism may, thcre- 

j ; i i lo I I fore, equally well be considered as the 

: I I 1 i I elenumtarv 7 )aralIele]>ipedon of this 

j ; i I ’ i i s])ace-latticc No. (i, the j>oints being 

; I J I I i i identical in th(‘ two cases. But if the 

! : i i i j I trigonal xirism be regarfled as the unit 

: I I 1 X>arall(‘lexhx>edon alternate individuals 

are arrang(‘(l with their axnees in vei+ed. 

, . The two iirisms are showm in J^^igs. 457 

«. (i. »"'■ 4;.7 is simply tliu right 

lialf of Eig. 458 with the front and hack 
Xioints also joined by dottc'd lines. For we are at liberty to join t h(‘ two })oints at 
th(5 extremities of the narrow diagonal of each rhoinbii* base if w'e choose. All the 
horizontal eilges of either xuism are equal and eorresxxmd to the erystallograxihie 
Bravais-Miller e(|nal horizontal axes n of the liexagonal systmn of symmetry, wliih* 
ilie relation of the vi'rtieal * ^ ^ ^ 

edges to thesi* is that of the ^ r 

Bravais-Miller axis r. The / / / 

Xilaii of siK'h a spaee-lattiee, / / / 

drawn thniugh the x>oints par- / / / 

allel to th(‘ base of the prism, 0” -p- *0 0 

is shown in both Figs. 459 ami / / / / 

4tU). In Fig. 451) the xxants / / / / 

are joini'd by two series of / / / / 

Xiaralle) liiu's inclined at 120"", 0 .0 ^ ^ 0 

while in Fig. 4<}() the same 
Xioints an* shown joined by 
thest^ two s('ries of lines and 

also by a third serh's which ^ •' ^ J 

we are I'qually entitled to / “ 

draw at 120^" to the first two / ^ / o 

series, the three seri(*s having / / 

eipial vahivs as regards the / .''stf. ' 

symmetry. Jt will bo obvious ^ 

that the sxiaeedattiei* is hexa- Fin. 15n. 

gonal in eliaraeter, but with a 


Iioiiit in the centre of each liexagon ; also that the unit ])arallclcx>il>edon in Fig. 459 has 
a rhombic bast* of 120'^’, corrcsxumding to the rhombic xirisin of that angle shown in Fig. 
458, and that the x>arallelcx)ix>edon of Fig. 460 is the trigonal x>rism with a 60''-triangle 
for base as show-^n in Fig. 457. The homogeneous structure comprised of x^arallelcpipeda 
each w'ith a simxilo hexagonal base without a point at its centre is not a -lattice. 

If we draw a hexagonal x^risin, as in Fig. 461, placing a point at tlic centre of 
each face of the basal xduakoid, the three horizontal Bravais-Miller hexagonal axes 
a will be observed to divide tlie hexagonal x>rism ux) into three rhombic ones of 
120° having the same height r, resembling tliat of Fig. 458. lienee one is quite 
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justified in taking the 120°-prism as the elementary parallelcpipedon of tlie space- 
lattice. But it must bo remembered that cleavage parallel to the faces of the liexagonal 
prism divides the solid up into 00“ -triangular prisms, so that wo are equally justified 
on this ground in taking the 
60®-prism, the half of the 
rhombic one, as the unit 
parallelepipedon of the space- 
lattice. It \yll subsequently 
be shown that in calculating 
the molecular distance ratios 
it is immaterial which of the 
two parallelcpipeda is taken 
as unit, provided it is defin- 
itely stated which has been 
so chosen, and that the same 
choice is made throughout 
the whole series of compounds 
the molecular distance ratios 
of which are to be compared. 

For obviously the ])OHitions 
of the points themselves, and 
the lengths of the lines join- 
ing them along the crystallo- Kio. »«*(>. 

graphic axial directions, to 

which the molecular distance ratios refer, are the sanu* ; the volume, however, will 
be double in the case of the* rhombic 120''-prism to what it is in th(‘ 00 -]>rism, so 
that the absolute values of the di.stance ratios will be dilforcnt, although' their ratio 
will be the same, namely, that of the crystallograjdiic axial ratio a : c. 

In this spac(*-lattice the greatest reticular density may lie along tlu' basal i>lane of 
the prisms, or along tlic thn‘<5 planes mutually in- 
clined at 120’ intersecting in the ])rism axis and per- 
])eridieulttr to the basal ]>lane. Thus tin* axial direc- 
tion of the piisni is a direction of 0 ])tieal single 
refraction and of minimum or inaximuni cohesion, 
and the prineqial axis of thc! ellqi-soids of revolution 
which rcjiresent res])ectively the o]>tical pnqierties 
and the cohesion. Hexagonal or trigonal crystals 
constructed according to this space-lattice are, there- 




Kie,. 40 1. 




fore, uniaxial like tetragonal crystals as r(*gards their 
optical behaviour. J’erfect cleavage may occur (*ither 
])arallel to the basal plane or t(j tlie faces of the hexa- 
gonal ])risin. Secondary cleavage may ^so occur, 
however, parallel to the faces of a hexagonal pyramid, 
as the plane passing through any ])air of points in the basal ])lane arnl the opjaiKito 
point at the other end of the same trigonal jirisni concerned is also one which is 
comparatively thickly strewn with poipts. 

Fourth Group : One Space-lattice with Trigonal-rhombohedral Parallelepipeda. 
Like the third group, only one space-lattice No. 7 is comprised in this group, the 
elementary parallelepipedon of which is the rhombohodron. It is represented in 
Fig. 462. ^ , 

It possesses three planes of symmetry which intersect each other regularly, that is, 
at 60°, in the vertical or principal axis, the trigonal axis. The three edges of the 
parallelex>ii)edon are equal, corresponding to the three equal Millerian axes a, and 
are equally inclined to each other ; but thc rhonibohedral angle is different for 
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different substances. The vertical principal axis (not a Millerian axis) is a direction 
of single refraction, just as is the trigonal axis of a trigonal i)rism belonging to space- 
lattice 6, and it is also the principal (or singular) axis of the ellipsoid of revolution 
which expresses the optical characters. Thus, like the tetragonal and hexagonal 
^ parallelo])i])cda, the rhonibohedron is optically 

' V;., uniaxial. The. points may be most thickly strewn 

®\* -.a either along the faces of the rhombohedron, in 

which case cleavage occurs along thyse planes, as 
in calcite for instance, or along planes perpendicular 
0. to the principal (vertical) axis, when the cleavage 
follows the direction of the basal plane; or else, 
thirdly, along the three symmetry planes or their 
bisecting planes, all of which intersect in the 
]>rinci])al axis, and either of which confers cleavage 
,, ... .. parallel to th(‘ faces of a hexagonal prism. 

Fifth Group : Four Space lattices with Ortho- 
rhombic Parallelepipeda.— This group com])rises four parallelepipeda which are sym- 
metrical to three mutually r(‘ctangular ]>lanes. They are represented in Figs. 463, 464, 
46.5, and 466. The first, that of H])ace- lattice No. 8, is a rhombic ])rism with normal base 



Fiu. 4()Ib — S])ace-1uttice 8. Fio. 4G4.- Sinicc-ljittice 0. 



Fill. 40;>.*— Spacc-lalticc 10. Fin. 400.— Space-lattice 11. 


(periiendicular to the axis of tlio prism) ; the prism faces correspond to those of the 
crystallographic form |110[ , and the basal edges aVe therefore marked! p in Fig. 463, 
while the vortical edges correspond to the axis r, to which they are parallel. The second, 
that of space-lattice No. 9, is the same but with a point at the centre, forming a rhombic 
pyramid with the four points at the base. The third, that of space-lattice No. 10, 
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is the right-rhombic prism, a rectangular parallclepipedon with tliroe unequal sets of 
edges parallel to the crystallographic axes a, 6, and r. The fourth, that of space- 
lattice No. 11, is the same as the last but with a point at the centre forming a right 
rhombic pyramid with the four basal points. The optical (dlipsoid must hero be 
obviously one with three unequal rectangular axes, the lines of intersection of the 
throe rectangularly intersecting symmetry i>lanes, and there will be no longer one 
predominating singular axis, that of an ellipsoid of revolution and the uniiiue direction 
of single refraction, but there will bo a pair of directions of single refraction, those 
two perpendicular to which the ellipsoid of general form will have circular sections, 
of radius equal to the intermediate axis and of which tlu' latter is a common diameter. 
The crystals arc, therefore, said to be o])tically biaxial, and a ])late -iierix'ndieular 
to the acute bisectrix of the angle between these twi> o])tic a\(‘s (directions of single 
refraction, and not to bo confounded with the three axes of the optical ellipsoid, 
two of which bisect tlie acute and obtuse angles between thi' oiitic axes) actually 
shows their positions when examined in convergent ])olariscil light. For these 
positions arc marked by a scries of concentric (coiifocal) sj)C(*t rum-riiigs, like Newton s 
rings, in eaeli case, but which are lemniscates and not true circk's ; thi‘ two centres 



Fig. 4C)7. --Spuce-Jutticc 12. FJO. U>H. ^pjor-hittKc la. 


or foci where the oiitic axes are located are furllu'r marki'd by the. shaqily detined 
apices of dark hjqicrbolic curves (“ brush<‘s which join iqi to form a black cross 
when the symmetry planes coincide with the plamss of the Nu‘ol juisms of ilie 
polariscope, one arm of the cross jiassiiig through both iqilic ax(‘s and the other 
crossing this first arm rectangularly midway between the two ojit.ic a.x(‘s (see I'ig. 080, 
Pla»te V.*, for aragonite). In s])ace-lattices Nos. 8 and 0 tie* syrmiK'tiy ])larH*H are 
the basal piano and the two yilanes containing the diagonals of tlu' rhombic base and 
the vertical axis ; in .space -lattices Nos. 10 and 1 1 th(\y arc tlui planes ymrallel to the 
prismatic and basal pinakoidal faces. Owing to the variable (limcnsions of the thn‘o 
sets of rectangular edges and of the pyramidal angle, the yilanes most densely strewn 
with points may bo (1) one of the three planes of symmetry, (2) tin*, planes of the 
rhombic prism, or (3) tho.se of the |liombi(! jiyramid ; consequi^nlly, three* corre- 
sponding varieties of cleavage can occur. 

Sixth Group ; Two Space-lattices with Monoclinic Parallelepipeda.- J'his grouj) 
comprises two types of parallelepipeda, namely, (1) the rhombic yirism with inclined 
base. Fig. 46^ which builds up spaco-lattiee No. 12, and corrchyionds to the rnonocUnic 
prism {110} closed by the basal pinakoid |001|, the basal edges being consequently 
marked p in the figure, and the vertical yirism edges c (b(‘ing yiarallel to the axis c) ; 
and (2) the parallelepipcdon with two pairs of rectangular faces (oblongs) and (me pair 
of oblique (rhomboidal) ones, whicli may be regarded as a rectangular rhombic prism 
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which has boon jiushed over along one of its three ])lanes and eorrcs])onds to the solid 
formed by the combination of the three monoclinie ^unakoids, tln^ basal pinakoid { 001 } , 
ortho-pinakoid { 10 (J} , and clino-pinakoid [ 010 {, the latter obliciuc pair of faces being 
parallel to the symmetry plane. I’he edges of this stKond tvi)e are thus ])arallel to 
the cry 8 tallograi)hi(! axes a, 5, and c ; it is shown in Kig. 40S, and builds up the space- 
lattice No. 13. Both ty[ies ])ohscss only one symmetry plane, the unique one 
characterising the monoclinie sysUmi, ]>aHsing through the front and back points in 
Kig. 407, but parallel to the right and left sides of the j)nsm of Kig. 408« 

The planes of greatest density of points may be the faces of the ])risin in Kig. 407, 
or any other two planes symnK'trical to the symmetry ])lane, or there may be only one 
j)lane of maximum density, eithe*r jiarallel or ■|)eq)endicula.r to the symmetry ])lane. 
The (deuvage will follow these*, directiems. Optically, the crystals are characterised by 
an elli])soid with three unequal axes, and consecpiently jitisscss two ojitic axes of single 
refraction, like the lifth rhombic grou]>, the only dilTercncc being that tlie ellipsoid is 
now only fixed in direction as regards that axis which is perpendicular to the symmetry 
]>lane, whereas in group five the three axes of the (‘llijisoid are all identical with the 
throe structural and crystallographic axes. 

Seventh Group ; One Space-lattice with Triclinic Parallelepipeda.- This is the 


general (lase of a space-lattice, No. 14, tin* elementary ])arall(‘le])i]>ed()n of which is of 
.. 4 ^ triclinic character, tliat is, the three sets of edges jiarallel 
/ ; to tin* crystallographic axes o, h, c are of unequal length 



Km 4()U. Spaee-laltice 1 1. 


and their three angles of inclination a, (-i, and 7 are also 
unequal. It is shown in Kig. -MiO. TIh’Si* six elemi'iits 
f(^r any one substan(‘e arc dilTmcnt from those of any 
other sulistaiicc which crystallisi's according to this 
same ty]»e of structure. The t]ir(‘e iilancs of the three 
])airs of faces thus coiTi‘spond to the three triclinic 
[iinakoids, which combine to form the simple closed solid 
of tlie triclinic system the faces of wdiich are jiarallel to 
the erystallograjihic axial planes, namely, tin* basal 
])inakoid the macro-pmakoid {l(H)j, and the 

brachy-])inakoid |010{. Any ]>lane of points, however, 
may Iuia c the greatest reticular densit y, and the cleavage 


is thus subject to no definite rule, beyond the fact that only one plane can be that 


of perfect cleavage, jierpendieular to the uiiiipu* direction of iniuimuni cohesion, there 


being no symmetry other than centric develojied. Ojitieally, a similar ellipsoid with 


three une(|uul axes and having tw(» optic axes or diriM*! ions of singli' refraction charac- 


terises the st ructure, as in the cases of the rhombic and monoclinie groiqis ; but there 
is now no restriction whatever as to its jiosition. Actual observation lias sliowm, 
however, that when a iilane of perfect cleavage is developed in a trielinie crystal, one of 
the axes of the optical ellipsoid is as a rule nearly ]x*q)endicular to it, and tin* other 
two axes are nearly tiarallel to it. The same curious oeeurreiiee is often observed also 


in the monoclinie system, whore, when a jierfeet cleavage is d(‘veloped fiarallel to 
a plane poqiendieular to tlie symmetry plane, one of the axc*s of the optical elli])soid 
is frequently nearly ])eq)endieular to it. Mica i.s an excellent example, the cleavage 
of which, the most perfect of that of all known I'rvstals, is so nearly })eqjendicular 
to that axis of the optical ellqisoid which forms the bisectrix of the acute angle between 
the two optic axes (directions of single refraction) tliat the well-known interference 
figure of rings and brushes, above described as eharacteristie of biaxial crystals wdien 
a suitable plate is examined in convergent polarisfd light, is exhibit edr to )K‘rfection 
by a cleavage plate of mica; the two series of spectrum -coloured rings surrounding 
the two optic axes are apparently (although careful mea.sinxmient shows that they are 
not absolutely) symmetrical to the centre of the field of the polaiisciqie (see Figs. (176 
and 077 on Plate IW, interferenee figures of mica). 
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Molecular Distance Ratios or Topic Axial Ratios.-~Haviiig now 

described the fourteen space-lattices, the j)oints of which represent tlie 
molecular or polymolecular grosser structural units and tlie elementary 
parallelepipeda of whicli re])resent the molecular or ])olymolecular cells, we 
are in a position to discuss the mode of combining tln^ crystallographic axial 
ratios with the molecular volume, so as to represent the relative directional 
dimensions gf the j)arallele]>ipeda for a definitely relat ed isomorj)hoiis series 
of substances, the difTercnces betw^een l.hese dimensions for tJie different 
members of the series corresponding to the total change of molecular 
volume which occurs when one of the interchangeabh' chemical elements 
is replac<*d by another. Tlie genesis of the constants is diu‘ to three 
distinct investigators, Prof. F. Becke of Prague, who sugg(‘st(‘d th(‘ uhii} 
Prof. W. Mutlimann of ^lunich,*^ and the author.^ who simultaneously 
and (juite unknown to each other applied it in ])ractical investigation, 
the former in tlie ('ase of th(‘ ])ermanganates of the alkalies, and the latter 
to the alkali sulphates and subseijuently to th(‘ corn's ponding si'lenates 
and to the doubh' sulphat.es and selenates. These dimensional constants 
were t(‘rmed by the author “ distanct* ratios," and by Mutlimann “ tojiic 
axial ratios," from totto?, " space." The ratios really represent the 
relative distanc(‘s ajmrt of th(‘. jioints of the space-lattici'*- the c(‘ntn‘s of 
gravity or other analogous representativ<‘ jioint.s (such as a particular 
atom of every molecule or grouj) of molecules) of contiguous chemical 
molecules or jiolymoh'cular crystal units— in the directions of the (Tystal- 
lograjdiic ax(‘s, tha,t is, tlie dimensions of the (‘lementary ]>arallele])ij)(‘don 
or molecular (or polymoh'cular) cell, and not the actual dim<‘nsions of the 
material molecuh' or group of molecules its<*lf. For \\v ilo not y(‘t know 
the relations of the free space* and the actual matter hi the unit cell or 
elementary jiaralli'lcpipedon of the space-lattice corn'sponding to ea(‘h 
molecule or jiolyniolccular group. Further c,onsid(*ration and tin* later 
development of the work in this domain only confirm tin* author’s original 
view that the t(*rm molecular distance ratios is the most suitable 
ajjjicllation for these ini]>ortant constants. Muthniann’s term “ topic 
axial ratios," how(‘v<*r, has come more generally into use. 

It is now d(‘finit(*ly jiroved that the structural units of tin* sjiace- 
lattice, the chemical molecules or jiolymolecular crystal-units, of the 
various members of any one and the same isomorjbous series are built 
up into crystals on the same plan. The elements of the cr\stal«, wliich 
it will be rememliered are tlie relative lengths of the crystallograjihic 
axes a, h, and r cut off by the ]>rimary (jiarametral) jiyraniid faces and 
the throe mutual inclinations of the axes a, P, and y, are consequently 
relative measures of th<* sides a^d also the angles of the eh'mentary 
parallele])ijjedon of the structure. The axial ratios, being usually exjiressed 
so that 6^1, only afford the mutual relations of the three axes to each 
other in tliat j)articular substance, and give no idea of the relations between 
the dimensions of the elemeAtary parallelej)i])cda of different members 

^ Avzeiger der kaift. A had. der ir/Af., Wien, 189*h SO, 204. 

2 Zeitschr. fur Krj/st,, 1894 , 497 . 

3 Journ. Chvm. tSve. Tram., 1894 , fiS, (> 28 . 
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of the Heries. But if we take the relative volumes of the parellelepipeda 
into consideration, by combining the molecular volume of each member 
of the series with its crystallographic elements, we at once obtain the 
relative dimensions of the elementary j)arallelepipeda of the various 
members of the series. These three new axial dimensions expressing 
the true relations in sj)ace arc the molecular distance ratios or topic axial 
ratios, and arc re])resented hy x* , 

They an* (‘xpresscd by simple formuhe involving only the crystallo- 
graphic" axial values a, 6, e and the axial angles a, jS, y, the density 
(specific gravity at 20" compared with water at 4°) of the crystals, and 
the mol<‘eular vc^eiglit of tin* chemical substance composing the crystal. 
If tlu*. whoh*. spacer of tb(* elementary parallelepi])edon were filled with 
the matter of the. nujlec.ule or small group of molecules, that is, if the 
various atoms w(*Te packed in contact without interstices and the whole 
filled and took the*, sliape of the. parallelepij)cdon, the molecular distance 
ratios would indicab*, tlu* relative dimensions of the chemical molecules 
thems(‘lves. For evcui if the crystal-unit comprise more than one molecule 
(as is often the case, e.g. the alkali sul])hatcs), there are the same number 
of molcciil(*s per crystai-unit for all tlic isomorphous substances compared ; 
hence the ri'lative values are (‘(pially well expressed by ignoring that 

number, a ]>rocediire which is only equi- 
vah'iit to dividing out the. values for all 
the salts of the series by that same number. 
But it is certain that the molecular or 
polymolecular cell is not thus filled with 
matter, hence, as above indicated, they 
do not represent the molecular or poly- 
molecular dimensions but the distances 
aj)art of the molecular or group-crystal- 
iinit representative ])oints along the direc- 
tions of the axes. It is very important 
that this distinction should be thoroughly 
understood, as the designation “ topic 
axial ratios ” does not fully imply it, and 
it is for this specific reason that the term 
rui. - 170 . “ molecular distance ratios is more 

* afipropriate.^ 

In order to derive the fonmilap the most general case, that of a triclinic 
crystal, space-lattice No. 14, will first be considered, and subsequently 
the formulfo wHl be shown to simplify, stage by stage, as the symmetry 
ascends. 

In the triclinic parallelepiiH'don shown in Fig. 470 (an enlarged Fig. 469) the axial 
angles are a, and 7 , and the lengths of the sides OA, OB, and OC are x* and w. 

^ V. M. (h)ldsehmidt {ZciUsclirijt fur Kryst,, 1942, 5U 25', considers ^he topic axes 
as lengths, expressed in (‘enti metres, of the sides of a parallelepiped on of such a size that 
it has the weight of a gram -molecule (molecular weight in grammes). For they contain 

the factor ^ 7v , of the dimension cm.k V being the volume of the gram -molecule in cm.** 
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If we let fall a perpendicular CM from the comer C on to the face AOBE, and from 
M draw MN perpendicular to OA, and call the angle CNM (between the planes AOB 
and AOC) 0, then V, the volume of the parallelepipedon, is expressed by the formula : ' 
V ” sin /9 . sin 7 . sin ff. 


Now x» O'Ud 

u) bear the same relation to each other as do the axial ratios 

a ; 1 : c, so that ; 

a ---- and (* -=^* 



Hence : 

X ' and w and 

V . \f . c\p sin [i . sin 7 . sin tf. 


— * . .sm /I . sin 7 . sin 0, 


V 

or 

-r . 

ar sin (i . sin 7 . sin (f 

and 

i' '' 

^ > ar .sm (i . sin 7 . sin 0 


V (in' 

Then : 

y -- axL — ^ f . 

^ \ r sm /-t . sin *> . sin 0 

and 

y 

It niav hainxm 

that the angle 0 has not bcim ealeulatt'd during the ordinary 

calculation of tlu* elements (t : h : c and a, 7, and the crystal angles. In this event 
it may readily lx* derivi'd from ^he following formuH. of the well-known type : 


/ m\ (s - fi) Hin {s 7) 
2 \ Hill fi sin 7 


a ^ f-i i y 

wliero ^ 


The molecular distance ratios are finally expressed in a similar manner to the 
crystallographic axial ratios, namely, as x : 'A : w. 

The above ex])ressions for the relati\e values of the molecular distance ratios 
X, xf, and w in the general case of a triclinic cry.stal .simi»lify with the introduction of 
symmetry, the first stagi* Is'ing obviously that of the monochriic system. 

In the case of a monoclinic crystal (if analogous a.xial-plane-pinakoidal type, 
constructed according to space-lattice No. 13, Fig. 408, the angles a, 7, and 0 aro 
right angles, and as sin 90'^ -- 1 wo have : 


^~ \ c sin // ^ 'N ar sin (i* 


V 

a sm (i 


When the symmetry is rhombic, the structure being that of the rectangular axial- 
piano typo of spaco-laUicc No. 10, Fig. 465, (i is also 90°, and sin fi also co^setiuently 
disappparfi, bo that : 


Von' 

\' r ’ 


Vi 


yc-‘\ 


These formulie were given by the author in tho 1894 memoir already alluded to, 
and tho monoclinic formula' in a succeeding one in the year 1890. 

In the case of tetragonal symmetry, corre.sponding to space-lattice No. 4, big. 455, 


a = 6 = 1, so that : 


VV Vo 

and u)^ c-V. 

When, finally, the symmetrj^ of the cubic system is reached, and the structure ia 


^ Kraus and Mez, ZeiUtchriJt ftir Kry^t., 1901, 54, 390. 
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the simple cubic one of space-lattice No. 1, Fig. 452, a—b = c = \, so that obviously 

X = ^ = 

The formulas for the trigonal system may also bo derived directly from the general 
triclinic ones. We have in this case the trigonal space-lattice No. 7, Fig. 462, in 
which the conditions are that : a = 6-0 = 1 and a=t^— 7, so that the general formulse 
reduce to : 


X 



6 in this case Iseing the inner angle over the polar edges of the rhombohedron, the 
supplement of tlie outer angle actually measur(‘d between two faces of the rhombo- 
hodron over tlieir intersecting p«»lar edge. Its relation to the crystal element a is 
expressed by the Him})le formula 


0 2 

Hin . : . 

2 Kin a 

The ease' of hexagonal symmetry is peculiar, for it has already been shown that in 
a hexagonal s-jiace-lattice, owing to the fact that a point also occupies the centre of 

^ ^ each hexagon, the points are situated at the comers of 

/ \ \ a 120'’-])risin, which may be cionsidorcd as the base of 

/ \ \ the ehunentary parallelejiipodon ; every three such 

/ 'X\ \ prisms togeth(‘r make up the hexagonal prism, as will 

/ \* ^ b b(‘ (dear from Fig. 458 aln‘ady given showing the 

W siftiple ])riHm, Fig. 461 showing the combination of 

/ three to make up the hexagonal prism, and Fig. 471 

P /' now given to show the basal idan of the three. 

\ / / Assuming then that the 120^-i)riMm is the elementary 

#••• / ])arallelepipcdou, the molecular distance ratio x : w is 

calculated in the following manner. The relation 
' ' between the common height of the ])risnis w and the 

distance x separating the points in the horizontal plane (the sides of the rhombic 
base), employing Ilravais-Miller axes, is that of the vertical axis c to anyone of the 
tliroii horizontal axes u, that is, it is equal to the erystallograjihie axial ratio a : r, or 

as a - 1 it IS e<nial to r ; honee ^ All tiiree horizontal axes being equal, we refer 

to them iiidifT(‘rently as y. Now’, if p in Fig. 471 rejiresent the perjiendieular oc 
from the centre on one of the sides cd of the Jiexagon, f»iii 60 , and the volume 
V of the l2(F-prism is atT(>rd(‘d by multiplying the height w into the area px f>f 
the rectangle as this rectangle is equal to the base (i6dc of the 126^-prism. 

Therefon\ 

• V — w . X" i^iu 60'^, 

- rx . X" 60”, 
rX’* sin 60”. 

Hence, x' - ^ X 

(• sin l>t> > f c sin 60 

C’V 

Also, as w'^rx, and w'’=-fV= 

olli uU 

we have \ ain 00“’ 


'riicse simple formula' for \ and w thus n*preseiit the molecular distance ratio on 
the assumption that the l20”-prism is the elementary parallelcpqiedon. But it has 
also been shown that the half of this, the OO^-prism, is equally entitled, from the point 
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of view of the cleavage, to be considered as the elementary parallelexnpedon. If this 
assumption be made the ratio x ' ^ will still have the same value, that of the 
crystallographic axial ratio a : c, but the absolute numbers themselves and the 
formulas expressing them will be different, on account of the volume now being only 
one-half of that of the 120*^ -prism. The points a and d must bo supposed to be joined 

in Fig. 471, and the area of the base acd of the 60"-])riam will be instead of px- 
The volume \ is, therefore, as under • 


and 

from which 

Then 

and 


V = u) . — . X sin <)0 ’ . J sm 

1 « • sin (>() ' 

• X" sin (>0 - — ♦ 




2V 


r sin aO ' 

y 

^ ^ r sin aO '* 

2\V3 


w -rx, w 


IV'V 

c sin <)()' sin (in' * 

7 . 

k sin an" 


Thus the formula* for x and w, on the assumption that the GO'^’-prism is the ele- 
mentary paralleleiiipodon, only differ from those for a 12n'’'}>rism parallelei)i])edon by 
having an additional figure 2 in the numerator of the expression in each case. In tlie 
above alternative cases for the treatment of hexagonal crystals it has thus been 
assumed that the molecular cell, corresponding to a chemical molecule (or poly- 
molecular crystal-unit) of the substance, is either the 120‘^-pri8m or the G0^'-])riHm, 
with normal base in each case, each jmint of the space-lattice n'presenting a molecule 
(or group of molecules) just as in the case of the simjilest of all spaci*- lattices, the 
cubic No. 1 ; in fact the 120'' -prism may be regarded as a cubi(! om* ])UHh(‘d over 
30° laterally in one direction and elongated or compressed vertically according to 
the value of the vertical axis r. 

We have now dealt with the calculation of the molecular distance ratios for tlie 
elementary parallelepipeda of the seven simplest .space-lattices, one corresjioiiding 
to each of the seven crystalline .systems. These will be. the cases most freciuently 
required. 

Two other cases of great importance and also often rciiuired are those of the 
rhombic and monoclinic siiace-latticcs Nos. 8 (Fig. 463) and 12 (Fig. 467) respectively, 
in both “ftf which the base is a rhombic prism and the volume of the, prismatic 
parallelepipedon is one -half of that of the parallelopipodon with rectangular basi^ (space - 
lattices Nos. 10 and 13, Figs. 465 and 408) the edges of which are paralfel to the 
crystallographic axes a and 6. These two cases, in fact, resemble the one just dealt 
with, in which the (K)° -prism has one-half the volume of the 120°-pri8m, and the 
formula) can be shown to differ in the same simple manner from those for 
the parallelepipedon of double the volume, namely, by the addition of a 2 in the 
numerator in each case. 

The case of the rhombic space -lattice, No. 8, the elementary parallelcpixicdon of 
which is shown in Fig. 463, may well be taken as an example of the mode of deriving 
the formulae. ^It has been shown, by Barker ^ to bo the structure present in the 
barytes group of minerals and in the perchlorates and permanganates of the alkalies 
(the latter having been investigated by Muthmann ^). The directions of pt?rfect 

1 Journ. Chem. Soc. Trans., 1906, 1141. * Zeitschr. fur KrysL, 1894, 22, 497. 

VOL. I 2 Q 
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cleavage are ])arallel to the basal plane {001 [ (highly perfect) and the orthorhombic 
prism {llOj, precisely the planes of the space-lattice and those along which the 
reticular density is greatest. The case of these salts is thus a very clear and indeed 
unmistakable one. The idan of such a prism is shown in Fig. 472, which also 

exhibits for comparison the points of 

p -Q the rectangular rhombic space-lattice 

I j N(). lO, these latter points being shown 

• as rings to distinguish the^n. It will at 

i I once be clear that the area of the rhom- 

yc bic base (solid points) is onc-half of that 

i ^ ^ of the base of tin* rectangular rhombic 

I I 7>rism the c‘dge.s of wiiicJi are jicarallel 

j j to the hori/.(jntal a\('S a and c ; and as 

^ ' - -P volume area ^ height, the volume 

too 100 is also onc-half, the height being com- 

Kiu. 472 mon. I'lie a\(‘S a and b are the dia- 

gonals of the rhombic jirism, and the 
diagonal molecular distances y and yj/ res])ectivelv. The vertical distance b(*twecn 
the 7 )oints, corres])onding to the common height of the prisms, is as usual called w. 
Besides these molecular distances we ha\e also to considc'r a fourth imxiortant dimen- 
sion, namely, the side of the luism, which we may call mol(‘cular distance t. Now, 
the volume V of the rhombic jirism is obviously 

• ’A • 

if wo consider that (»f the rectangular rhombi(* ])rism as tiic ])roduct of the three 
molecular distances x» i'* w* As w and y the fundamental assumption 

that the molecular distance ratios bear the same relation to each other ns do the 
crystallographic axial ratios, being in fact the structural exjiri'ssion of the latter, we 
mav substitute these values for y ami oj in the e.xjm'ssion foi tlu^ volume, and thus get • 
V \a\p . i/- . ri//. 


0} ■ c\p, 

, 2c T 


, from which y 


, from which w- 




The fourth molecular dimension, ^ the side of th(‘ rhombic base and edge 
(001) : (1 10), IS at' once atlorded by the ftdlowing simple i-tiiiMdcrations ; 

Ihitting in the values of y and yp already found, and sim})lifving, we have: 

. V2V 

; \ 1 -fO- . /^/ -y 


Intimately connected at the same time with this ease of the s^iace-lat ace having for 
it.s elementary parallelepi|)edon a jirisni with rhombic hast*, and with the case previously’ 
treated of the hexagonal s^iace -lattice which has the 120 ’- 7 Jrism for its unit molecular 
cell, is the very im^Kirtaiit case of the numerous pseudo-hexagonal crystals. Our 
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t3q)ical crystallistHl substajico potassium sulphate is a jwirtieularly striking example of 
this ease, as already mentioned in Chapter XXVllI., p. 511, as ai-o also the whole of 
the salts of the very important isomor})hous series of alkali sul])hates and selenatea of 
which it forms the first and best -known member. Fig. 417 on p. 512 shows, for 
instance, a crystal of rubidium sulphati' closely resembling a hexagonal bijiyramid 
modified round the basal edges by short faces of the hexagonal ]>rism. The Irc'atment 
of the pseudo-hexagonal problem will, therefore, be next. w()rked out for this series 

of rhombic ^alts, K.,? and the formula' armed at sliown to be of general 
"ho 


application to the case. 

It has been shown by the a.nthor that the jirism zone of tlu'se alkali sul])hates and 
selenates, consisting of the tw'o parallel brachy-pinakoid faces h ItMd,' and the four 
faces of the primary prism p - |lld! , appr(»aches a hexagonal iinsin so closely that, the 
angles are w'ithin of bd In the ease, of our typical crystal of ])otassium sul]>hato 
itself, the angles wen' shown in rha])ter IV. to be hp (did): (lid) dd 12, ami 
pp-r(lld) : (lid)-- 5d ' :UV. The former is four times symmetrically repeati'd in the 
zone, and the latter twice, the six angles together making u]> .Ibd . I he variation i.s 
but small for the different nu'inber.s of the series (see table of angles on ]»ng(‘ .1S2), 
pp varying only from 5tC 22^ to 59’ in tlu* niori' strictly comparable sul])hatea 
and selenates containing potassium, rubidium, (»r ciesium. Now tlu* cleavage dnt'c- 
tions common to the wliole of the metallic salts o\ this isoimaphous senes are the 
brachy-pinakoid h ;dld; and the basal ]»inakoal e Jddll ; both are gmod cleavages, 
but the former is the more peifect of the two m tlu' cases ot the i>otassmm, rubidium, 
ca'sium, and thallium salts, while in the cas(‘ of ammonium sulphate', doubtless owing 
to the stereometric difh'icncc' between a metal and the radiclt' group Nil,, the latter 
cleavage is very pi'ifect while the former is not devi'lopi'd at all. 'I ho absi'iicc 
throughout the s('ri(‘s of any cleavagt' parallel to the macro-pmakoid a ;iddl fully 
agrees with the assumiition that the striictiire i.s not of a rectangular rliombic (*haraeter, 
and the actual cleavages <l<'veloped a.e iiii.te m accordanci' with a pseiidodicxagonal 
structure, in which the basal imiakoid and the brachy-pmakoid are i»lanes thickly 
strewn with points, whereas the plane of the ma< ro-pmak<ud, whieh would be the tliird 


iilane ot a rectangular rhombic structure, is not.. ... , , 

The conditions will be appreciated with the aul <d I’ig. 479, which is repn>.luced 
from tho author’s memoir on -‘topic axes, and the t.ipic paranu'tc'rs ot tlu' alkali 
sulphates and selenates. ’ ^ 'J’hc crystal is su])]M)sed t(» Ik* b(o/Of 

rotated 9d'' about the vertical axi.s, from the usual jio.silimi ^/\ q!m) /\ 
of repre.seiitation of a rhombic cr>.stal, so as to bring it ^ 7 

into the }»ositiori corrcsjionding to tho normal hexagonal y ^ 
prism, usually referied to aa of the first order, and to tho / — 
hcxagortbl .spacc-lattiec as shown m Fig. 471. liuh'od 

Fig. 473 may be taken to ropre.soiit either tho arraiigomenl W V W j 

of points in the si»ace-lattiee, or the plan of a liexagonal \ V ! 

jirisni or hexagonal iiyramid. In the ea.se of the alkali \ ® 

sulphate.s and .selenates the hexagonal luism (here not \ g / j 

absolutely hexagonal but jiseudo) is built u]) of the two \\/ - I 

faces of 6 ^ - 1010| and the four faces of // - 11 ld| as already J 

mentioned, while the corresponding pyramid is built u]) 

of tho four pnmary pyra.uid fac^s o- IIU} and tho i-a.r '0*^ Sll 

of braehy-domc faces q' ;02li . Milphatcs and ScIcriatcK. 

In Fig. 473 X* ^ represent the molecular dj.stances 
on tho assunmtion of pseudo-hexagonal structure, while x , ^ » w refer to a rectangular 
rhombic structure, those latter topic axes being parallel to tho cryH tallogra i .hi.. axes. 


Journ. Chem. ISoc. Tranti.t 1905, S7t 1185, 
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The vertical crystallographic axis c is equally coincident with the vertical topic 
axis u) or on either assumption, and is not actually shown in the figure as it is 

perpendicular to the plane of the paper. The direction OA of the crystallographic axis 
a is that of the pseudo-hexagonal topic axis ^ or of the rectangular rhombic topic 
axis x'* The direction OB of the crystallographic axis b is that of the rectangular 
rhombic topic axis but is no longer a tojhc axial direction on the assumption 
of a pseiido-hcxagonal space-lattice ; instead, we have a pair of equal pseudo -hexagonal 
topic axes x> which, as the lattice is not perfectly hexagonal, are not quite equal in 
length to the topic axis \p. Now, it will at once be seen on comparing Fig. 472, repre- 
senting the structure with a rhombic base, with Fig. 473 that the x of Fig. 472 is the ^ 
of Fig. 473, and that the jiair of molecular distances x <^>f Fig. 473 correspond to 
the side of the rhombic bciso in Fig. 472. Also, the vertical toi)ic axis is common. 
Hence, if V represent the molecular volume and a and c the crystallographic axial 
ratios as usual, the pseudo-hexagonal molecular distance ratios are as under : 

•‘/2V 





W - 



This may bo directly proved from first principles as follows. The area of the 
rhombus the sides of which are x is obviously half the art^a of the rectangle x '^' ; is 
equal to the shorter diagonal of the rhombus parallel to the axis a, and the longer 
diagonal is the axis b. Now, tlnfelementary parallelepipefloii has the rhombus for its 
base and w for its height (parallel to the axis c). Hence, expressing the volume in 
terms of the rectangular rhombic to]uc axes ; 


V - k'- ^''•‘^',(1). 

But as the sides of this rectangular i)arallelej)ii)edon are pro])ortional to the crystallo- 
graphic axes : 

X' : : w a : 1 : r, 


and, remembering that the two vertical topic axes w and w' are identical : 

x'- 7,(2); and^'-|:’,(3). 

Substituting these values in (1) we obtain : 


, <tuj w aw*’ 

V - i . . . 01-= 

c c 2c- 


Froni which we derive : 


, 2o«V , V2c“V 
w’’ ~ , and w ,v 

a > a 


As regards \p it has been shown to Im 3 equal U) x' ; therefore, from (2) : 

o V2c»v^ y2fl*V 
'' c ' a N c ' 

As regards x» it will be apparent that : ' 


In the last expression the value in (3) is substituted for ' ; the whelo expression 
then further simplifies to : 
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from which wo finally got : 

“ > ae 

We have thus independently proved these three formula* for y, and <0 direetlj’' 
from first principles. 

If it should be desired to compare a pseudo -hexagonal crystal with a truly hexagonal 
one or a trigonal ono of hexagonal habit, care must Ix' taken in calculating the topic 
parameters tTiat they are strictly comparable with the pseudo-hexagonal ones. Such 
has been done by (lossner ^ in the ease of the double sulphate and double chromato 
of potassium and sodium, K and K 3 Na(Cr 04 ) 2 , which are trigonal -liexagonah 

yet so similar to ])otas8ium sulpliate and potassium chromate, considered as pseudo- 
hexagonal, that Ciossner lias com])ared their molecular distance ratios. Their 
Bravais-Miller axial ratios as trigonal crystals are respectively a:r- 1 : 1*2904 and 
a : c — 1 : 1*2857 ; but for the jiuqioses of comparison W'lth the pseudo-hexagonal 
sulphate and chromate, which are rhombic but of pseudo-lu^xagonal habit, the trigonal 
axial ratios were converted to rliombic ones, that is, the value of what, would be the 
6 axis on a rhombic assum])tiou was found and the values of a and r n'h'rred to it 
as unity. Tlu* new' values of a and c are, of course, such that r/a 1*2904 and 1*2857 
for the douhle sulphate and double ehroinate rosjK'ctivoIy. In the result, (lossncr 
found that while on the ono hand tlio siin]ile sulphate and chromate alTorded 
molecular distance ratios extremely close in value, and on tin* otlu^r hand the* two 
double salts also sliowcd topic axial ratios very near to each other,-- yet there was 
considerable dilTerencc between the absolute values for the two iiairs of salts, indicat- 
ing that while the siiaoe-latliccs were similar their ditnensions m space W(‘re consider- 
ably different. This is just what we should ox])oet, for the two seri(‘M are not 
isomorphous in the author's striet “ eutro])ie ” sensi* of the word (sei* page 3811), 
and the structures are not such as can be so intimat(‘ly blended as to produce mixed 
crystals, as is the case with the two members of either pair, whi(*h are thus strictly 
related. This cxamjilc is given as an indication of the care that must he taken, in 
making such comparisons, that the constants and formula* used arc themselves strictly 
comiiarable ; for otherwise sucli important concluHions can have no value whatever. 

The above simiile case of jiseiido-hexagonal structure, in which we have* a rhombic; 
crystal of nearly fi0‘^-})rism angle, may have its monochnic or even triclinic analogue. 
For deformation may not only occur as to the jirism angle, out of (»()'', but also the basal 
piano may bo deformed out of the perijcuidicular to the ])rism zone*, in whicli c ase the 
monoclinic angle /i conics into consideration ; also the deformation of the prism zone 
itself from fiO'’ may occur asymmetric'ally. In both cases tlic volume is half that of 
the original monoclinic or triclinic solid the edges of which are parallel to the crystallo- 
graphic i^es. Each case of the kind can be work<*d out from first jinnc’iplcs, from the 
specific conditions presented, on the lines whic h have been am-[)ly iiIuHtratc*,cJ in this 
chapter. • 

One excellent example*, whic h it may be useful briefly to consider, of a monoc linic 
pseudo-hexagonal crystal, is afforded by the monoclinic form of dimc)r]>liouH ammonium 
selenate, (Nll 4 ).,Sv 04 . This is the form of the salt whic h is c*ommonly obtained, by 
crystallising a solution of selenic acid wJiic*b has becin saturated with ammonia gas. 
The rhombic form is()nior|)hous with tRe other alkali KC‘lenateH and Hul]>hate8 is only 
known in mixed crystals with one or other of the latter, rubidium selenate mixing 
the most readily to form perfect transparent cry.stals, owing tc) its similar molecular 
volume and molecular distance ratiejs ; large transparent rhombic crystals of mixed 
ammonium atfd rubidium selenate^s have been found to contain over fiO per cent, of 
ammonium selenate. It is further remarkable that the moiioclinic form of this latter 
salt retains the pseudo-hexagonal character of the prism zone, so very ciharacteristic of 


Zeitschr. fur Kryst., 1904, 39 1 IfiO. 
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the rhombic salts of the scries. The angle ajt --(100) : (110) is 59° 38', oj)' — (100) : (310) 
is 29° 38', and p'p -(3H0 : (110) is exactly 30° O'. A typical crystal of ammonium 
sclenate and its stereograpliic projection have already been illustrated in Figs. 423 
(p. .514) and 42 (p. 80), and a ref<‘renoc to these figures will render the positions of the 
^ various faces (|uitc clear. The primary prism 

^ ^ {110} of the rhombic crystals a])pears to corre- 

/ \ v/ \ spend, however, to the tertiary prism 1310} of the 

V / inonoclinic <Ty.stals, and in 1-he latk'r, of course, 

y \ / Y th(^ basal ])lanc is tilted instead of being pcrjicn- 

/ y\f \/ V/ \ diciilar to the ])risni zone. Fig. 474, reproduced 

Y ^ from the author’s ijaiier on ammonium selenate,^ 

\ / \ / rcpn‘S(‘nfs a section through the cr^’^stal perjien- 

y Y / dicular to the prism zone \ npb \ ; the plane of the 

pa])er is no longi'r parallel to the basal plane, as 
\ \ / in Fig. 473, that is, the inclined axis a lies out of 

(T'/iooi ^ the ]ilane of th<^ pa])!'!', except where it intersects 

the latter at the centres but the vertical axis is 
is ]K‘rpendicular to the plane of the paper and the 

7 symmetry axis h lies m the plane. The molecular 

' distanei' re])resents th(‘- sejiaration of the strue- 

‘ ' t ural points along the symmetry axis by and w that 

al(.nf!thc%erl.i.-alaKis; xroim-scnlstlicsoiHiratioil 
along two cfjual pscudo-lK'vagonal axes, inclined 
to the plane of the |)a])er, and yu* ])lanH of w'hich lie at nearly (>()' to each other and 
to the symmelry axis h. 3’h(' formuhv om])loyed by the author in calculating the 
molecular distanei’ ratios w’eie as under: 
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It will be observed that the birmulie for x mid w for the monoelinic cry.stal.s of 
ammonium sclenate only diller from the corresjionding formula’ for the rhombie salts, 
as given on ]>age .V.Ki, by ha\ing sin /:<, the iiionoclinie angh* between the vertieal and 
incliniMl axes r and u, introduced in riie denominator of the fraction. An adflitional 
sin /-i also occurs in the expression for but hens as the axis a of the rhombic salts 
corres])onds to the symmetry axis b of the monoelinic salts, the expression contains 
•jy 2i/-\'’ 

the term instead of ““ ^ ; the exjiression for •/, in fact, is that of ^ for the rliombio 

spai’c-lattiee as given on pagi' .794, wdth the addition of sin in thi’ denominator. 

There still remain to be dealt with those fixe of the fourti’cn space-lattices in wliich 
])oints occur either in t he centre of t he })arallelej»ipedoii (Nos. 2, 5, 9, and 1 1* or in tho 
eeiitre of each of its faces (No. 3). 

In the case of space-lattice No. 9 (Fig. 404), in which a point occurs in the centre 
of a rhombic prism (a ]»rism liaxing a rhoinims for base, normal to tho xerlieal axis), 
if we consider, as usual, eaeli point as representing a muloeule, the solid correspondiiig 
is a hexaparalleloluMlron, a eombmation of the three rhomlhc ])nsms ',11(1! , |(111| , and 
[101 ! . The volume is oiie-half of that of the yarallelepipedon xvith rhoinhie base, that 
of .s}>aee-Iattiee No. S (Fig. 4(13), and with this knowdedge and that already’' acquired 
as to space-lattice No. S the inoleeular distanee ratios, incduding those involving the 
eentral point, <'an be readily ealeulated from first j>rinci])les on the lines already now 
so fully (‘xomplified in }>revious jiages. „ ^ 

The ease of tho rectangular rhombic prism with a point at its centre, space- 
lattice No, 11 (Fig. 4(>()), is similar. Tho presence of a point at the centre of a 


* tfourn. Chem. Nor. Trow,s., llKMi, tV.9, 1070. 
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parallelqniK-don having thrpt- pains nf unequal but mutually rw-taugular faecs, parallel 
-o t le axial pianos, rondors the solid oom'sponding to each moloeular }K)int a hopta- 
parallolohodron, tlio oonihination of a rhombic bipyramid with the three axial-plane 
pinakoids. riio vuliitno is nno half of that of the parent -iiarallelepipedon of Fijr. 405, 
the number of points m the same space beinj; doubled by the introduction of the 
central }K)ints into the s-|>a<‘t‘-lattice. 

\^jth these data it is easy to work out the molemilar distance ratios whenever 
required, fn^n first pniu-iples. 

Tile next is th(‘ case of t he tetragonal Bpace-lattice No 5(Fi^^ lob), in which a 
point is situated in the centre of the tetragonal prism. I'his introduction of a 
central point iloubh'.s th(‘ number of ])oints in the same space and halves the volunu*, 
the resulting solid cornvspondin" to eaeh molecular point being a hexaparallelohedron, 
a combination fif the tidrugonal jirism with the bipyramid. Tliis information is again 
adequate to enable tli‘» molec ular distanei' ratios to be readily calculated. 

If the original jiaralh'hqiqiedon be a cube, and a central point is introduced so as to 
convert it into space lattice No. 2 (big. 45*1), the solid corresiioiiding to eaeh nioleeular 
])oint is a liepia])araIIcloh(Hlr(in, a (*onibination of the cube and octahedron, and the 
greatest reticular diaisity has luen shown to occur along tin* ]iiancs of the rhombic 
dodecah(Mlron. I he vnluim* is one-half f>f that, of tlu‘ (Uiginal cub(‘, and with this 
know'le(lg(‘ the ('alciilation of the niohM-uiar distaiu'e ratios is a vtuy sinqile matter. 

Ill the last cast* of a cube with a point in the centre of each face, space-lattice 
No. 3 (l‘ig. 4ot), ('ach ptnnt corresiionds to a solitl luiNing th(‘ sliaiM' of tin* rhombic 
dod(‘caht‘(lr(m, a h('\apara.lleloh<‘(lron, and the planes of nia\inium density lia\t‘ been 
shown to b(* thost* ot the octahedron. The volume in this case is on(‘-f<»urth of that 
of the original cube, and tins fact enables the iiioleciHar distaiua* ratios to b(‘ ealeiilated 
without (lifVicultv. 

Having HOW dealt, fully with th(‘ II .Hj>ii<*<*-latti('<*s, th(‘ fundamiuital 
groundwork of crystid striictun*, a. f(‘W general ol)s<‘rva,f.ioiis concerning t he 
230 types of ery.‘<tal structure will lead up to an aUeinpt, which will Ti(‘xt 
he niad(‘, to rendiu el(‘ar tlie nature of the (>5 regular jioint.-systiuns of 
Sohneke, and also to show in what manner tiny are relat(‘d U) t.he M space- 
lattices. Jt Avill subsequently be shown how the remaining Ibr) types of 
hoinogoneous structure are derived from the (>5 Solincke systems, and a 
tabular jiresirntnumt of the general relationship wull he given. 

The 230 Types of Homogeneous Structures possible to Crystals.— The 
advent, of the new metliod of cryst.allograjdiic investigation by X-rays 
to 1)0 descrilied in Chapter XXXJIl. remlers still more imporiant 
the geometrical theory of crystal striU'ture discussed in Chapter XXX., 
and its 230 methods of arrangement of jioints, and it^ is most 
importa it for work(*rs in this field of researcii to have before them 
a clear jirestmtment of these types wliieh tin*. g(*ometricians have 
shown to be alone jiossible to cry^stal structures. The types arii only in 
the simpler eases hard-and-fast stereotypes, so tliat within lh(‘ limits of 
the great majority of them eonsiderable variety of tlie details of arrange- 
ment are jiossible, details whicli it should be the f>rovine(‘ of investigation 
by X-rays to reveal. At first sight a difficulty ajqiears to arise in that 
the structure theory only' takes cognisance of points, which are by definition 
similar, and therefore, if tyken to represent atoms, r-orrespond to and 
represent only' one and the same kind of clieiriical atenn ; wliereas in 
chemical crystallised sulistances we are dealing with molecules composed 
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of a number of atoms of difierent chemical elements, except in the relatively 
few cases in which we are dealing with the free elements themselves. 
This, however, is not a real difficulty, as the atoms of each species (element) 
take up an arrangement of their own, which can never be of lower, and may 
even be of higher, symmetry than that of the crystal. The introduction 
of another kind of elementary atom can never originate symmetry elements 
which were not already present, but can only more or les§. impair or 
destroy those previously there. Von Groth’s version of Sohncke’s 
perfected generelisation, given on page 572, shows, in fact, how the inter- 
penetration of the several point-systems, each formed by the atoms of 
the same chemical element, succeeds in building up the whole combined 
system, to form the grosser (molecular or polymolecular) structural unit. 

Now there can be no doubt that the G5 regular point-systems of Sohneke 
are fundamental, as they involve only cover-operations (Deckoperationen), 
or as they are usually termed “ coincidence movements,’’ of the first, 
simpler, kind, namely simjjle rotations and translations ; and also because 
it is easy to derive the other 165 types of homogeneous structure from them, 
by adding the operations of the second, more complicated, kind to them, 
namely, those involving the symmetry centre, the mirror-reflection plane, 
the gliding-mirror-reflection plane, and the mirror axis. It has been 
pointed out by W. Voigt, ^ that this method of derivation, beginning 
with tlie Sohneke 65 systems and thence deriving, by adding the second 
kind of operations, the other 165 systems, is i)ro})ably both the most 
satisfactory, as well as the simplest method of j)rocedurc. It is practically 
that followed by Fedorov and by Barlow, and although Schonflies j)roceeded 
from first ])rinciples in a more general manner, and by his method derived 
the 65 Sohneke systems as they came along, interspersed with the more 
com])licat(id ones, it is easy to collate the Schonflies systems into groups, 
as derived from and corresponding to each of the 65 fundamental Sohneke 
systems. This method will therefore be adopted here. 

It sliould be made clear that the same principles, based on o])eration8 
or coincidence movements of the first and second kinds, govern the sym- 
metry both of the crystals themselves, that is, that of the 32 classes, 
and the symmetry of the groups of movements which lead to the 230 
types of homogeneous structure. Both are limited, the first obviously 
and the second because only such tyjws are admitted among the *230 as 
are possible to crystals, by the law of rational indices. But the two 
a}>pIicationR are distinguished by the fact that in the case of the 32 crystal 
classes all the axes pass through the same point, the common centre of 
the crystal and of the sphere with which we imagine it to be enveloped 
for the j)ur|)oses of the stereographic projection of its symmetry. That 
is, the coincidence movements are finite in character, although they can 
be imagined as being moved parallel to themselves anywhere within the 
crystal. On the other hand, the rotation axes, screw axes, and other 
movements, are infinitely many in the case ‘of the geometrical theory of 
homogeneous structures ; for the structure is unlimited, similar atoms 
being repeated indefinitely on every hand throughout the structure or 
> Phyti, /jeitsrhr., 1918, lU, 237 aiul 446. 
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assemblage, which is assumed to be extended without limit. Instead 
of a single axis in any particular direction there are now groups or bundles 
of axes. In all cases, however, when several axes pass through the same 
point, and thus mutually intersect, the ordinary crystallographic laws 
apply. 

The crystal system is in general determined by the coincidence move- 
ments (De 4 *ko])erationen) of the first kind jiossessed by the crystal, and 
not by those of the second kind, which have to do with the crystal class, 
which latter, if any such second-kind movements are operative, they decide. 
Operations of the first kind may be described as essentially simple rotations 
about axes (which in the case of crystal symmetry pass through the centre 
of the sphere of the spherical and stereograjihic projection), and simple 
translations. Operations of the second kind are rotations combined 
with inversion to the other side of the centre ; in the cases of homogeneous 
structures (the 230) possible to crystals, these second-kind operations 
are of four sorts, involving (1 ) the symmetry centre ; (2) the mirror- reflection - 
plane ; (3) the latter combined with a gliding along the j)lane ; and (4) 
the mirror axis. 

It will be shown in the chapter (XXXIII.) on X-rays and (Wstals that 
most ^ of the substances the structures of which have so far be(*n eluci- 
dated by means of X-rays prove to involve no coincidence movements of 
the second kind at all, and that they eitlier ftt once correspond to simple 
si)ace-latticesS, or to one of the G5 Sohneko regular point-systems, or else 
to one or other of the S[)ecial cases of such whii'h have liecTi described 
by Solincke in describing his extiuided method. Hence, it is indubitably 
true that these 05 regular |)oint-systems are indeed fundamental, and 
it is clearly, therefore, essential that they shall next bo described. 

The 65 Regular Point-systems of Sohneke.- -Having already in images 
582-588 fully desc ribed the 14 Frankenheim-llravais space-lattices, it is 
not only necessary from the above ])oint of view, but will doubtle-ss also 
be a convenience to workers in the new domain of inv(‘stigation of crystal 
structure liy means of X-rays, that some account with illustrative figures 
should be given of the 65 regular point-systems of Solincke. For these 
are the simjiler of the whole 230 arrangements of ])oints corresponding 
to the^tyjies of homogeneous structures possible to crystals. Ihey are, 
namely, as already stated, those involving operations, coincidence move- 
ments (Dcckoperationen), which are of the “ first kind <Aily. An 
operation of the first kind is of the nature of a rotation, which may not 
merely be, however, simple rotation about a jn-fold axis, but may in the 
case of these unlimited assemblages of ])oints jiossibly be (and frequently 
is) a spiral rotation about a servw-axis. That is, any one of Sohneke s 
point-systems is brought to coincidence with itself by rotation or rotations 

1 Of all the «iibstance.s referred to in that chapter as having been dealt with 
by \V. Voigt in his memoir already referred to, Phys. Zeitschr., jU, 

only three, fron pyrites Fe8jj and its analogues haucrite MnHj, and cobalt-glance 
CoSAs, arc sufficiently eoraplieatod to require second-kind coincidence movementb 
for their elucidation. All the others are immediately referable to 8p<*.cinc Sohneke 
regular fKiint-systcms or their siKH ialisc^d forms in whi(‘h only first kind operations 
arc involved. 
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about an axis or axes, which in many cases are not simple rotation-axes 
but screw-axes, the movement necessary to effect coincidence again being 
of the cliaracter of a screw thread. ThLs will be more clearly realised as 
the point-systems are described. 

A movement or operation of the “ second sort ” does not, like one 
of the first sort, bring the body to identity or coincidence with itself, 
but into the mirror-image ])ody. That is, the coincidence nv>vement of 
the second kind is of the nature of a reflection at a plane. The simjdest 
operation of tlie second sort is, indeed, simple mirror-image reflection 
itself, each point and straight line passing over into its mirror-image. 
A rotation may, however, also occur, and if its axis be perpendicular to 
the ])Iane of reflection and the angle of rotation be 180° we have the 
])articular kind of second-sort operation known as “ inversion/’ Inversion 
rej)lac,es every point by a point diametrically opposite, on the other side 
of the origin. The more general form of a second-sort operation, however, 
is not so rcstri(*.ted, but (onsists of the mirroring movement about a 
plane and a rotatory movement, not necessarily for 180°, about a fixed 
])oint in the plane what is known as a rotatory reflection — the axis of 
rotation ])assing through tlie fixed ])omt. Mirror-image reflection purely 
and simply, and inversion, are the two s})ecial cases of this general case, 
when th(‘ angles of rotation are resy)ectively 0° or 180°. 

Thus the tyj)ical movenAmt of the first kind is rotation about an axis, 
and every movement about a fixed yioint is equal to such a rotation. 
The ty))ical movement of the second kind is rotatory reflection, the com- 
bination of a reflection and a rotation, the axis of the latter being yiorpen- 
dicular to th(‘ ]>lane of the former. 

'fhe two sj)<‘cial cases which have been mentioned, mirroring and 
inversion, are, how(*ver, of such immense imjiortance that they suffice 
for the derivation of lu'arly all the remaining 105 cases of the 230, the 
general case of rotatory reflection being only required for the elucidation 
of a very few types of more comjilicated homogeneous structure. 

It was by the use of second-kind operations or coincidence niove- 
mentns, as w<*ll as of first-kind movements, that Schonflies was enabled 
to diMluc.c the whole 230 tv]>es of structure possible to crystals. Barlow, 
in his independent labours to the same end, started first with the 65 
first-kind point-systems of Sohneke, and then derived from them §2 other 
types br multiplying by an inversion, that is, by jierforming inversion 
with them. Then he yirocceded further to derive from them 71 more types 
by use of the second-kind movement which we term reflection (the move- 
ment is in these cases, however, more accurately described as isomorphous 
with a refl(*ction, as translation also oc/'urs). And lastly he derived the 
two remaining types by enqiloying the general movement of the second 
kind, that of rotatory or screw reflection. It is, indeed, remarkable that 
Barlow should have been able to derive all but two of the 230 types of 
homogeneous stnudure without having recourse to the mosfu general of 
all possible cases of second-kind coincidence movements. 

From the above it will be apparent how very important are the 65 
regular jioint-systems of Sohneke ; they may well be considered as the 
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first superstructure after the 14 space-lattices. A re])roduction is given, 
therefore, of Sohneke’s original drawings, together with the necessary 
short description of eacli system, following Solmcke's own words as far 
as clarity of translation from his German text ])erniits, and a list is 
apjKUided showing their distribution amonu the 32 (‘lasses of crystals. 

In Jiis original work E)itu'{vlrlu»() finer Theorie der KrifsUilhtruktur 
(Leipzig, Sohncke d('seribes 66 regular point -systems. In a sub- 

secjuent memoir,^ however, he points out that }>oint-sy.stems Nos. 0 and 
13 are ubmtical, rediU'ing th(‘ total to 65. In the .still later memoir^ in 
which he indicatc's the distribution of the 65 systems among the 32 
crystal elas.s(\s. he n^tains the original nnmbering of th(‘ point -sy.stems 
up to 66, and simjily omits No. 13. It has Ix'en thought b(‘.st in this book 
to re-number the ]K)int-sy stems from 


iSohneke's No. It to his No. 66, so as 
to make them read in projicr secpKuiee 
13 to 65. Ibuiee the author's numbers 
li('re givim from 13 to 65 will correspond 
to the systems to wlneli Sohncke attach<*s 
the numbers one unit gn'ater in (Nich 
case ; t hus, say for instanci*, t he author’s 
No. 21 will correspond to Sohneke's No. 
22. Sin<‘e th(‘ autlior wrote this chapter 
a d(*sc,ri|)tioTi of Sohnck(*’s point-systems 
has also bemi giv(‘n by W. Voigt.*'* who 
has also liap|)ily adoptinl tin* .sami* 
course. The (‘liminated No. 13 is shown 
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Prism of tli(‘ Second Kind.” 

Wit'll n^gard to th(' ridat-ionship ])etw(‘(*n Hravais spac*‘”Iat tices and 
Soh/ick(’ point-svst-<‘ms, Sohncke states that (‘very n’gular and iinlimit(‘dly 
exten(l(*d point-system consists m general of sev(‘ral int(*rpen(*trating 
congruent s])ac(‘-lattic(‘s ; in certain special cas(‘s, how(‘-ver, tlie point- 
system becomes r(^du(*ed directly to a single spa(‘(‘-lattice. Ihis will 
be clyirly jiointed out in d(*scribing th(‘, particular ])oint-sy.stems in 
fpicstion, after the d(*scri})tion of th(‘ gcmiual form. I he coincidenc(3 
movenK'iits of the system art* itbmt-ical in all cast's with thost* of tiie funda- 
mental space-lattice (pagt* 178 of Sohneke’s book). Sohnekt* also points 
out tliat the points of the Bravais sjiace-lattice repres«‘nt mohiciih'S (or, 
as we now more accurately know, in many cases a small group of molecules), 
and that these in turn art* comp^^sed of atoms, wliich may be arranged as 
the points of a Sohnckt 3 system ; for it is generally possible to find groups 
of the points sutdi that the centres of gravity of thes ^ groups arti arranged 
in a space-lattice. To this must be added, in the light of tin*, work of 
Schonflies,*Fedoroy, and Barlovr, that the atoms composing the molecule 
or small grouji of molecules (the centres of gravity tir other analogous 


» Znt^irhr. fur Kry«L, 1886, 14 . 423. " 445. 

» rhys. Zdtschr,, 1918, /.V, 447. 
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representative points of which molecules or groups form the space-lattice) 
may also be arranged according to one of the other 165 systems of points, 
involving operations of the second kind ; that is, the system may not be 
simply that of one of the 65 types of Sohncke involving operations only 
of the first kind, but may rather be that of one of the combinations of 
those 65 systems, involving the second kind of coincidence movements. 

In tin* fi^uros illustrating f he 0.5 systems in the following descripfton, the axes 
of the ooinci(l(*nce movements to which the points are subject are omitted for the 
sake of clcarnoHs. Each point of the system is represented by a little circle, which 
is unshaded if it be sup])Osed to lie in the xdanc of the figure, and is shaded the more 
deeply according to the distance which is supposed to separate it from the plane of 
the paper. The siKJCcvssivc w-points of a n-point screw thus appear as n little circles, 
of which every successive one is shaded more deeply than the preceding one, and the 
centres of which are arrangcid in a circle. The screw is supposed to be right-handed 
or left-handed accM^rding as one considers the increasing depth of shading to mean 
further and further removal below or above the piano of the figure. With the 
exception of Nos. 1, .511, and .58, each little circle is suiiiiosed to be the projection of 
an infinite number of ]»oints, arranged over one another at equal distances apart. 
The overla)) 7 )ing 7 )airH of cJrclcs — of which one circle is drawn comi3letely, but the other 
is only ])artly visible are intended to rexiresent two points lying very close together 
at differi^nt- distances from the j)lane of the figure, just as if they were two balls, one 
of which is jiartly behind and consequently partially hidden by the other. The fact 
that the points are rej)reHente(l by circles must not bo taken to moan that they stand 
for Bjihorical atoms ; the shajie or form of atoms is not intended to be implied in 
any way. The figures for Nos. .50, .57, 01 to 05 consist of three portions separated 
by rect angularly crossijd linos. Each of these systems consists of three part-systems 
inserted through each other in three xicrjiendicular directions. For greater clearness 
oa(di part-sysic'ni is separately jjrojectcd on one of the throe principal planes 
jiorpondiciilar to the ])rinci]>al axes of the three jiart- systems. 

No. 1. The Space-lattice without Rotation Axes. — Regular infinite point-systems 
without axes of rotation or screw-axes are sjiace -lattices with jiarallolcxiipedal meshes. 
Tlioy are formed by the intersection ^loints of three trains of jiarallcl equidistant 
jilanos. This regular jioiiit-system No. 1 is represented in Fig. 475, and is identical 
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with the Bravais triclinic sxiaee- lattice No. 14, as described on page 588 and illustrated 
in Figs. 447 and 4fi9. 

No. 2. The Two-fold Prism System —This consists of points which bestrew the 
limiting lines of ])arallel congruent strips, or, in other words, the edges of two-fold 
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columns, at equal distances and at equal heights above a single ])rinoipal plane. 
The middle lines of these strips arc formed by one kind of axis. All i>rincipal planes are 
bestrewn with pairs of points and the figure (Fig. 476) shows such a ])rineipal plane. 
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No. 3. The Two-point Screw System. — This coiisists of ]iara]I('I congruent two- 
point screws, which arc brought into coincidence by translation ]M’>ri)ondicuhir to the 
axis, and the axes of which form in the })rincii»al jilanc a iiaralli'logram-nieshed net.. 
All principal pianos arc bestrewn with congruent parallelograinmic ])oint-lattice8. It 
is shown in Fig. 477. 

No. 4. The Clinorhombic Prism System.- This system, sJiown in Kig. 478, may bo 
torinod also the system of the tw’o-fold octahedron. It may be rc'gardcd as consisting 
of two parallel interiienetrating congruent columnar systems, of which one is raised 
above the other by a half-column height. Two adjacent principal ])laneH giv(‘ togidJier 
the same projection figure as the whole Hy.steiri, whilst the alternate rows of ]»oiiit- 
pairs belong to either one or the other i>rincipal plain*. 1’he ci‘nlr(‘s of all tlu* ]K)int- 
pairs form a clinorhombic space -lattice, No. 12 (Fig, 4<)7, page 587), the axis of tin* 
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There are two interesting special cases of this system : (a) When the elementary 
parallelogram is rectangular, and bqth rotation axes pass througli neighbouring comers, 
the middle points of the point-pairs form the orthorhombic prismatic space-lattice 
No. 8 (Fig- 463, page 586). (6) When the parallelogram i.s rectangular but the rotation 

axes are diagonally arranged, the middle points of the point-pairs form a rhombic 
octahedral space-lattice (that of the centred rhombic prism). No. 9 (Fig. 464). 
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No. 5. The Rectangular Prism System. — This, shown in Fig. 479, originates out of 
the two-fold prism system No. 2. All the two point-pairs, belonging to one and the 
other part-system, stand closely over ea(^h other, and form an oquifaced tetrahedron, 
which projects into a right angle of the figure. The whole system consists of such 
congruent parallel tetrahedra, the centres of which form a rectangular i)arallelepipedal 
space-lattice, No. 10 (Fig. 405, page 580). 

No. 6. The Compound Rectangular Two-point Screw System.— Tliis is shown 
in Fig. 480. It originates out of the two-point screw system No. .‘1, and consists of 
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compounded two-point screws, the* axes of which fall together with one of the kinds 
of two-fold rotation axes, and thus produce a rectangular net. Tlu* iioint-pairs replace 
the single points of the simph} screw .system. 

No. 7. The Rhombic Prism System. — This originates out of the special ease 
already referred to of the clinorhoinbic }>nsin. No. 4, when the middle })oiiits of the 
point-]>airs form the orthorhombic ])rism. It is re])resented in Fig. 481. Hy doubling 
the system (wo point-pairs an? jiresent instead of everj^ single i)oiiit-])air, and form a 
regular tetrahedron. The system thus consists of iiarallel congruent eiiuifaced 
tetrahedra, tlie centres of which form the s])ace- lattice of the orthorhombic prism 

No. 8 (Fig. 4(J:1). 

No. 8. The Rhombic Octahedron System. 

— This originatc.s out of tlie second sjiecial 
case of sy.stem No. 4, two ]>oint-])airs again 
replacing (?ach point-])air, and togctluy forming 
a regular tetrahedron. The system, shown in 
Fig. 482, therefore consists of congruent parallel 
equifaced tetraheilra, the centres of which form 
the space-lattice of the centred rhombic prism 
No. 9 (Fig. 404 on ])age 580). It may be re- 
garded as formed out of two congruent systems 
of the 'kind pri'viously described, which are 
inserted inside one another paralhdwise, so that 
the centres of the tetrahedra of the one part- 
system fall in the middle of the rhombic pris- 
matic meshes formed by the Centres of the 
other part-system. The centres of six neighbouring tetiahedra form the comers of 
a rhombic octahedron. 

No. 9. The Compound Rhombic Two-point Screw System. — This originates out 
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of the two-point screw system No. 3. It consists, as shown in Frg. 483, of coin))oundcd 
two-point screws, the axes of which fall in with the one kind of two fold axis, and 
thus form a rhombic net. The construction axis halves the S(‘paration of a ]H)int -i»air 
while the latter replaces the single jioints of the simple originating system. 

No. 10. The Oblong Octahedron System.— This originates out of a third sjieeial 
case of the clinorhombic prism system. No. 4, by rotation about a rectangular axis 




Fid. •18:i--Sohtickt‘’s N(». U. Fm. 1 8-t. -~Sohn( Ki'‘s No. 10, 


which intersects two neighbouring rotation axes. At the same time for every l)oint- 
pair two pairs of points arc introduced, which foitji tlie corners of an ecjuifaced 
tetrahedron. The system thus consists, as indicated in Kig. 484, of congruent parallel 
equifaced tetrahedra, which are so arranged as if there wcr(‘. two congruent systems 
of the rectangular prism inserted ])arallelwisc within one another, so that th(‘ ccntic's 
of the tetrahedra of the one system fall in the middle of tJu* rectangular parallel- 
opipcdal meshes of the other. The centres of six adjacent tetrahedra thereby form 
the corners of an oblong octahedron, sjiaee-lattiee No. 11 (Kig. 4(>t)). 

No. 11. The Rhombic Counter-screw System.— 1’his originates also out of the 
same third special case of the system of the clinorhombic prism No. 4 which has 
just been referred to under No. lO, by rotation also 


about a rectangular axis, but which intersects two 
other adjacent axes than those intersected in No. Id, 
causing again two new' iioint-jiairs to jirojeet .sym- 
metrically between the former one.s, hut in this case 
inversely arranged to the arrangement in No. 10. 
The ays^igm, shown in Fig. 48o, may be considered 
as two compounded rectangular two-])oint screw 
systems, wdiich are inserted so within one another 
that the axes of the screws of one ])art-system run 


CD (D 



CD CD 
CD © 


in the middle lines of those rectangular jirisms which 


are formed by the screw-axes of the other part-system, 
but so that the one part-system is translated half the 




prism-height along the principal axis. 'Four succeed- 
ing points of a cylinder-niantle about one axis form 
a kind of irregular four-point screw, which is rejieated 


CD CD 

Fl(j. 48.J, — Sohneke’H No. 11. 


about the adjacent axis, but with the thread wound 

in the oppo«#te (complcmentaryj direction. A special ease occurs when each 
equifaced tetrahedron concentrates on its centre of gravity, when these centres 
of gravity form a centred rectangular parallelepiin-dal space-lattice, that of the 
oblong octahedron (No. 11, Fig. 460). 
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No. 12. The Alternating Rectangular Two-point Screw System of the First 
Kind. — In this system, shown in Fig. 486, two groups of two-point screws are so 
inserted interj^eiietratingly within one another as to appear as if they were pushed 
out of the completely mirror-image position by translation along the screw-axis. 



Fio. 4H0. — Sohnck(5’s No. 12. originally his No. 14. 

No. 13. The Alternating Rectangular Two-point Screw System of the Second 
Kind. — Here are two congruent groups of two-point screws o])]) 08 cd to one another, 
inserted within one another so that the axes of the screws of one group run in the 
middle lines of those rectangular prisms which are formed by the axes of the screws 
of the other group. The system is represented in Fig. 487. 

Nos. 14 and 15. The Right and Left Three-point Screw Systems. — These consist 
of parallel congruent three-point screws, which can b(‘ brought into coincidence by 
a translation perpendicular to the axis, and the axes of whicli determine a net of 
equilateral meshes. All principal planes are bestrewn with congruent point-lattices 
of equilateral triangular meshes, as shown in Fig. 488. 


11 u 



O 0 ^ O 


Fig. 488. — Sohncke’fi Nos. 14 and la. Fio. 489. -Sohneke’s No. 16. 

No. 16. The Trigonal Prism System. — ^This consists of points which bestrew the 
edges of parallel congruent prisms standing on equilateral triangular IfAses, at equal 
distances and at equal heights above one and the same principal plane. The principal 
planes are congruently bestrewn, all carrying points arranged in congruent equilateral 
triangles. Fig. 489 represents such a principal plane. 
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No. 17. The Bhombohedron System. — In this system the ]H>ints are arranged 
in three-sided columns like No. 10, that is. in the corners of congruent i)arttllel equi- 
lateral triangle.s. But the latter lie in three .succe.ssive planes arranged at onc-tJiird 
axial distance, and .so that they are laterally di.splaced in the manner shown in (he 
figure ; their centres thus form a rhoinhohedral sjiace- lattice. No. 7 (Fig. 402 on page 
5^0). Fig. 490 shows three .such successne planes of points. 
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Kid. 400 Xo. 17. 



Kid. 4U1.- S(»hiH'k('’.s Nos. 18 ami 10. 


Noa. 18 and 19. The Right and Left Compound Three -point Screw Syatema. — 

These two complmnmitary .systiuns consist of parallel coinpimnd three-point- ritcws, 
that is, of iScreWiS of which each of the t hree ]tointK is double (a ]>oint -pair). Kach screw 
consequently ])rojeets into a scnu-regular hexagon, as indicated in Fig. 491. 

No. 20. The Compound Trigonal Prism System.— In this .system, represented in Fig. 
492, ever}’’ tw'o equilateral triangles belonging to the one and to the other iiart-system 
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No. 21. 


respectively .stand adja<-ently over one another, and form a spirally wound three-sided 
prism, the projection of which on the principal plane is a hexagon. The whole system 
consists of confruent i»arallel spirally wound prisms, the eentres of which form the 
space-lattice of the regular three-sided (trigonal) prism No. 0 (Fig. 457 on page 584). 

No. 21. The Compound Bhombohedron System. — This HyHt<*m, represented in 
Fig 49‘^ is distinguished from the simple rhombohedron system only by the fact 
VOL. I 2 K 
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square prism systems, of which one is raised half a prism-height above the other. 
Two adjacent planes give together the same projection figure as the entire system, 
while the alternate squares belong respectively to the one and to the other system. 

Nos. 31 and 32. The Bight and Left Compound Four-point Screw Systems. — 
Each of these consists, as shown in Fig. 501, of xiarallel congruent compound four- 



KlO. .501.- Sohneke’s IMos. 31 and 32. Flu. .502.-- Sohneke’s No. 33. 


point screws, which coincide a translation ])erf)endicular to the principal axis, 

and project into a semi -regular octagon. 

No. 33. The Four-fold Compound Counter-screw System. — This may bo regarded 
as consisting of t wo congruent coin])oun(l .screw sy.stems, which interpenetrate in such 
a parallolwise manner that the screw axis of the one runs in the middle between 
the four similar axes of the other HV.ste!n. The character of tin* thread of the one 




set of four is the oppo.site of that of the other set 
of four, as will he clear from Fig. 502. The pitch 
of all the screws is the same. 




Fio. .503. -SohiK ke’a No. 34. 


No. 34. The Double-threaded Compound Four- 
point Screw System. — This system, shown in Fig. 
503, only differs from the corresponding single 
system No. 28 in having pairs of 7 )oints in.stoad 
of single jioints. Two successive princi^ial jilanes 
form a layer of congruent parallel equifaced tetra- 
liedra, the centres of which are arranged g>s square 
net me.shes, and the rotation axes of which run 
parallel to the ])rincipal axis and to the mesh 
sides. The next layer is congnient with the 
jirevious one, but rotated 90° about the principal 
axis. Each axis thus earrit'S at equal distances 
the centres of the tetrahedra, but the latter are 
only altertiately parallel, while the neighbouring 
ones are crossed. 


No. 36. The Compound Tetragonal Prism 


System. — in this system, re])resented in Fig. 504, the two squares belonging to 
the two part-systems stand adjacently over one another, and form a Spirally wound 
four-sided column, the projection of which on the iirinciiml plane is an octagon. The 
entire system consists of congruent parallel spirally wound columns, the centres of 
which form the space-lattice of the tetragonal prism No. 4 (Fig. 455 on page 683). 
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No. 36. The Compound Tetragonal Octahedron System.— This systom, shown in 
ig. may bo rogardod as (ompostMi of lw») paralltd midway intorponotrating 



I'lG. r>(M. Solm< kr’.^ No. Kkj. .Ml."*.- Solm(■k^*’•^ No 


congruont sysloms of tlio ]»rc\ious No. kind, liut (»f winch one is raised above the 
olluM’ a liulf-columri liiMght. I'arallcl coiigiu(‘iit hpirally wound ]>risins stand so side 
by side that their centres f<»rm the tetragonal octahedral s]>ae(‘dattice No. 5 ( Kig. 45(5). 

Nos. 37 and 38. The Right and Left Alternatijjg Four point Screw Systems.-— 
These consist of two inter])enel rating siinph* sen*w systems, so that successive serews 
belong alternately to th(‘ om* .s>st»*ni and to the otluu'. Kvery piinei]»al plain* is in 
general bcstiewn with a tetragonal ]M»int-lattne, and Kig. riOb is tin* jirojeetion of (‘ight 
such suceessiNc ])lane.s. 



Fid r>or>. “.SohiK kf’.'i Nos. 37 and 3H. • l'’n*. riOT. — Sohin kc’s No. 3t). 


No. 39. The Alternating Double threaded Four-point Screw System. — This 

consists of two intori)enct rating doublc-thn'aded four-])oini screw systemH, so that 
each prmeipffl ]}lane is bestrewn with ])airs of jioints, which together form two inter- 
penetrating congruent tetragonal point-lattiecH. Fig. 507 is the ]>roj<*eiion of four 
successive priin-ijial jilanes. 

No. 40. The Alternating Tetragonal Prism System. This ecinsists of two inter- 
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penetrating tetragonal column systems. Each principal plane is in general bestrewn 
with the comer i)oint8 of congruent parallel squares. Fig. 508 is the projection of 




two neighbouring principal planes. A special 
case of interest is that which occurs when the 
squares reduce themselves to points, which then 
correspond to two inter])cnetrating congruent 



KlCJ. .OUH. — Soliiicke^ No. 40. 


KlQ. r>09 — Solinckf’h No>^. 41 and 42. 


Hi)ace -lattices of the tetragonal prism No. 4 (Fig. 455). 

Nos. 41 and 42. The Right and Left Six point Screw Systems.— These consist, 
^ as shown in Fig. 509, of ))ar- 

® ^ © A © A allel congruent six -point screws, 

^ " which can be brought to coin- 

^ ^ ^ ^ cidcncc by a translation per- 

• ^ ^ ^ ]>cndiciilar to the axis, and the 

@ * Q W ^ axes of whicli form in the prin- 

ci])al plane a net of equal- 
.sided three-cornered meshes. 
^ All ])rincipal pianos are be- 

Q ^ Q strewn with congruent point- 

A ^ A ^ lattices of ccpial-sided three- 

~ w ^ y cornered meshes. The two 

r»10.~S()liiu K(‘’s Nos. iiJ ami 44. systems are alike except as 

regards the right - or left-handed 
O ^ character of the winding of the 

® ® .screw thread. 

© @ Nob. 43 and 44. Tile Right 

. ^ and Left Double-threaded Six- 

O @ O @ Oft Screw Systems. — These 

eon.sist of two congruent intcr- 
O ft O ft wound six -point screws, start- 

^ ing from two diametrically 

^ ^ j op])oBite ])oints of the screw 

^ cylinder, so that midway be- 

^ w ^ tween every two points (cor- 

F.«. 51 1. -Sohmke-. .No. 45. responding to the pitch) of one 

screw there is situated a point 
of the other screw. The priiu‘i])al jilanes are bestrewn congruently, but every 
sueeessivc plane is rotated OO'’ about a six-fold axis with resi)ect to the preceding one. 
Fig. 510 repix'sents the case. 


Fio. 511. — .Solmcke’s N'o. 45. 
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No. 46. The Triple-threaded Six-point Screw System.— This system, shown in 
Fig. 511 , ctmsisls of tlircc congmont intorwoutul six-point sorcw.s, stalling fioui ihne 
IHiinls on tlio screw cylinder. "which form lUi ciiuilalcral Iriangic lying in a principal 
plane, and so that tlic'height of the pitch (one lurii) on one sen-w is divided into thr e 
])arts by the two iiitpriiu'dialo 
]><>ints of tlu‘ two othor sorows. 

The ])rinfipal planes are eon- 
^ruenlly bestrewn, tli<‘ ]>oints 
wlueh they aUernat(‘ly ean\ 
being arrangetl in e([uilatenil 
triangle.s, arranged eoiigruentl> 
and parallelwise ; but those 
of eaeli sueeessive plane an* 
r6taied ()(V‘ with respect to 
those of t he ]>r«*ecding plane. 

No. 46. The Hexagonal (2) r\ 

Prism System. - Tins consists ^ 

of ]>oints which bestrew the Tio r*l-. 

edges of eongriu'iit luirallel 
hexagonal jinsins, at ('((uhI 
distance.s and at e<iual heights. 

The iinnciiial planes are b(‘- 
strew'^n w'ltfi points arranged 
congruent ly in n'gular hexa- 
gons. Kig. ol- lepresent s .such 
a princi])al plane. 

Nos. 47 and 48. The 
Right and Left Compound 
Six - point Screw Systems - 
Tlie.se differ troni the sinn»le 
six-point screw .s\ sterns Nos. 

41 and 42 only in the fact, 
that pairs of iioinls arc now 
present instf'ad of single ]>oints. 

The arrangement will be eh'ar 

from Fig. oF.h 

Nos. 49 and 60. The Right 
and Left Double threaded 
Compound Six - point Screw 
SysteilB - In th(> systems 43 
and 44 two ])oints lie at the 

ends of a diameter of the seiew 
cylinder. 'riie two systems 

now iindor eon.sideration are ^ 

formed if this .single diameter ^ fS 

be replaced by two clo.sely 
adjacent diameters W'itli ]>oint.s • r,j 4 _sol»ncke’h Nos. 4U and ;'»(). 

at their ends. The four points 

together form an equifaced • , f i,wcrs of fludi congruent iiaralhd 

tetrahedron, and the whoh* net of equilateral triangular inesheH. 

'"’'i.^rx.'ThcTriplc-thread^l compound Six-point Screw Sy. tern. -In thia ayatem. 
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sliown iti Fig. 515, two triangloK belonging to the two part-systems stand closely 
over one an()tii(‘r, and their ooniers form a three-sided screw column. Every principal 
axis is bestrewn with such spirally wound columns, whi(*h are alternately rotated 60° 

round the axis with respect to 
each other. Every twelve- 
point ring in the figure is the 
projection of two (and simi- 
larly ad infhiit%m) spirally 
wound columns arranged 
around the same axis. 

No. 62. The Compound 
Hexagonal Prism System. — 
In this system there are al- 
ways two hexagons belonging 
to the one and to the other 
part-system, closely adjacent 
over one another. Their corners 
form a spirally wound hexa- 
gonal column. Each twolvc- 
l)oint ring in Fig. 516 is the 
])rojection of one such column. 
The figure is the projection of 
two closely adjac-ent princi])al 
planes, 'the entire system is 
composed of such pairs of 
j)laiies, th(» imaginary middle 
planes of which lie over one 
another at equal distances. 

Tlicre are some interesting 
special (‘ases of this system. 
If the 12 •pointer rings be 
reduced to simple hexagons, 
they may have cither their corners or their sides turnctl towards each other. The 
hexagons may also be further contracted until they eoneentrate on their centres ; 
tile central jiointsthns formed produce the trigonal spaec*- lattice (tliat of tiie three-sided 
prism) No. 6 (Fig. 4.‘)7 on ])age 584). Also tlie 12-pojnter ring may become a regular 
12-si(le(i polygon, lying entindy in the principal )}lane, and this special case of system 
52 is distiiignished by its very high symmetry. 

No. 63. The Cubic Twelve-pointer System. —This originates out of the system 
of the rectangular ]>rism No. 5, by making the three sets of 
edges of the rectangular parallclc])ipedal axial space-m't all 
equal to one another. The ]iarallele}U])cda, now cubes, are 
brought into coineidenee by rotation about the cube diagonals, 
acting as three fold axes. Thus three rectangular prism systems 
(in which the centres of the equifaeod tetrahedra form a cubic 
net) interpenetrate in three juuqKuidieular directions (the cube 
edges), so that three pri.srii axes always standi perpendicular 
to one another at a eommon point. This point is the common 
ccniiv of three equifaeed tetrahedra, which are inserted througli 
one another in thn‘e periKuidi(‘iilar directions. Tlieir twelve- 
corner ])oiiita form the J 2-pointer, and Fig. 517 shows one proje^cted on a 
piano formed by tw'o two-fold axes. The system consists of congruent parallel 
12-pointers, the centres of w4iicli form a cubic space -lattice. No. 1 (Fig. 452 on 
page 583). 



Fig. 517. — Sohneke’s 
Nos. .53, 54, and 55. 
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Fig. 51(1. Solinckc’s No. 52. 
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No. 64. The Khombic Dodecahedral Twelve-pointer System. Thia oripinates 

out o the system of the oblong octahedron No. 10. Three such systems -in which 
fir oquifaced tetrahedra now form a centHHl-culn* space- lattice. No. 2 

( icr. 453), instead of the oblong octahedral space-lattice No. 1 1 (Fig. 4(>0) - are inserted 
interjienetratingly within one another in three ]K»rjH'ndicular dinu’tions, .MO that thrc»e 
equifaced tetrahedra always have tin* .same middle point and therefore form a 12- 
pointer. The system thus consists <»f congruent jiarallel 12-pointcrs, such as that 
shown in 517, the centres of which form a cent red -cube space-lattice. No. 2. 
It may be called rhombic dod(‘cahedral, as the eight cube corners, tog<*ther with 
the centres of the six adjacent cubes, form the corners of a rhombic dodecahedron. 

No. 66. The Octahedral Twelve -pointer System, 'riiis onginati's out of the 
rhombic octahedral sy.stem No S. Three such .s\ stems in uhich the ct*ntn‘s of 
the equifaced tetrahedra now form a regular octahedral .spair-lattice. No. 3 (Fig. 454) 
(that of the centred -face cube), in.stcad of the centred rhonibu' ])rism s])ace-lattice 
^o. 9 (hig. 4()4) - are insi^rtcd inteqicnetratingly through on(‘ another in three perpen- 
dicular directions (those of the octahedral axes), so that the three tetrahedra all have 
the same centre, thus forming the 12 jiomter. Hence, the sy.stiMii consists of congrmuit 
parallel 12-pointers, such as that repre.sented in Fig. .517, the centres of which form the 
space -lattice of the face -centred cube. 

Special Cases of the Twelve pointer Systems 63, 64, and 66 The t hree 1 2-pointerH 


become the three cubic .space -lattices (tho.se of the cube, the centred cuIh*, and the face- 
centred cube) when the> conciuitratc on and into their c(*ntres. As th(‘ t(‘tralu‘dra 

can be luthcr right - or 
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left -bainh'd, there are 
fuo corn'spondiiigly 
right - and left-handed, 
cnantiomorjihous, 12- 
]»ointerH. 

No. 66. The Regu- 
lar Compound Two- 
point Screw System. 

'riiiH IS ih‘riv(‘d from 
the rhombic counter- 
screw system No. 11. 
Th(U*e arc lhn*<' such 
systems, the rhombs 
of which are now 
with diagonals (Mpial to 
jnsiuied thiough one 
tions, narindy, 


i-oiucrtcd into Hijuari's 
half tin* scicw - height , 
allot her in three ]iei'])endjcular dins 
those of the square diagonals and the scTew-axis. 
The axes of three adjacent coiiqioumS two-])oint 
screws run without inlerseclion betwium one 
another, Hituat(‘<i as if tlii'y were the three in- 
de}H*ndent mutually ]ierj)endicular edges of a 
cube. 'File three part-systems are shown separ- 
ately in Fig. 518 for the sake of clearness. 

No. 67. The Regular Alternating Two-point 
Screw System.— This originates from No. 13, the 
alternating rectangular two-])oint screw' .system of the second kind. 'I’here are three 
of the No. lit systems inserted through one another in three peiqMmdicular directions, 
those of the cube edges, so that the axes of three adjacent tw' 0 - 7 )oiiit screws run 
between one another without intersection. The rectangles of No. 13 are now 
squares and the parallelepiiK-dal meshes arc* eulxis ; the three axim just referred 


Fid. 518 .— Sohneke’H No, jU, 
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to resemble the edges of a cube as regards their situation and mutual relationship. 
The three part-systems are again drawn separately in Fig. 519. 

No. 58. The Cubic Twenty-four-pointer System.— This originates out of the com- 
pound tetragonal 
prism system No. 36. 

^ Q ^ There are three such 

systems — the prism - 
centres of which form 

• M a cubic space -lattice, 

^ ^ No. 1 (Fig. 452) — 

inserted through one 

tions of the cube 
edges ; so that three 
^P ])ri8m axes always in- 

“ tersect rectangularly 

Vr st a common point, 

which is at the same time the centre of three 
spirally wound ])risms insert(‘d perpendicularly 

© (J through each other. 'I’hcir twenty-four corners 

form the 24-pointcr, illustrated in Fig. 520, which 
has twenty-four congruemt corners. The same 
result is produced when two 12-pointer8 are inter- 
• ])enetratcd rectangularly. The figure shows the 
projection in a plane ])crpendicular to one of the 
four-fold axes. Through the centre, besides the 
QJ ' Vl7 three mutually perpendicular four-fold axes, there 

Kio fili) -Solinckf'.s No ."iT ])a.sH four three-fold rotation axes, traversing 

the middle of the octants. J’he system thus 
consists of congruent, parallel 24-poinicrs, the centres of which form a cubic space- 
lattice, No. 1 (Fig. 452 on ])age 583). 

No. 69. The Rhombic Dodecahedral Twenty-four-pointer System. — This system 
originates out of system No. 36. Three of No. 36 arc inserted through eaidi other along 
three pcrjicndicular directions, so that three four-fold axes 
stand always jierpendicularly on one another at a common 
jioint of int('rs(*cti()n, which is then the middle point of a 

24-point(‘r. similar to that shown in Fig. 520. As a 24-i)ointer j|i| 

originates for every spirally wound column of No. 36, and MM 

the tetragonal net becomes cubic in this system, the entire ||p fllK 

system consists of congruent parallel 24-pointers, the centres 

of which *forin a centred-cube space -lattice. No. 2 (Fig. 453 QlllIHliPp 

on page 583), that of the rhombic dodecahedron. Pkj 520. Sohneke’s 

No. 60. The Octahedral Twenty-four-pointer System. — 68, 69. and eo. 

This also originatc'S out of the compound tetragonal octahedral 

system No. 36. The centres of all the spirally wound columns form a centred 
tetragonal column, the height of which is ^/2 Ciines that of the side of the base, and 
which is, therefore, a regular octahedral space-lattice. No. 3, six adjacent centres 
forming the corners of a regular octahedron. Thus three part-systems are inserted 
through one another in three peqiendicular directions, so that three spirally wound 
columns always have the same centre and form a 24-pointer, as already illustrated 
in Fig. 520. The entire system consists of congruent parallel 24-pointrers, the centres 
of which form a face-centred cubic space -lattice, No. 3 (ITig. 454 on page 583), which 
is that of the regular octahedron. 


‘S’: 


Fig. 520. — Sohneke’K 
Nos. 58, 59. and 60. 
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Fio. 522.— Sohncke’H No. fi 2 . 


Thoto nro thnr special cases 

of the 24-poiuterB, mhhu'Iv, nn>H(' foriiiod 
when t.h«\v (Xo.s. .■>8, ol*, and r>() ros])C{'tivel;s ) 
bocoine rotiucod In and rato nn 

tlioir contH's and thoroby form tin* ihrro 
(ul>n* s|mi<h*-Iji 1 tiers Nn.s. I, and .‘1. 'Fho 
24-]K)iiit<‘rH, jnst like the I2'])()int(*rs, may 
also hi* of two enantiomorjdionH types, 
mirror-unities of each (>tli(*r. 

No 61. The Regular Counter * screw 
System of the First Kind. This system, 
lejnesented in Fi^. 
.■>21, oriiinates out of 
the four -fold ('om- 
])oiind eounter-serew 
system No. dll. 'I'liree 
such sy, stems an* in- 
serted tlirouih one 
another aloni three 
])eriM‘ndieular diree- 
tKuis.Ko that thn*ea.d- 
joiiiiiii and mutually 
]M*i']H‘ndieular ‘inirici- 
luil ax(‘s are arrani(*d 
like the edies of a 
eube. 

No. 62. The Regu- 
lar Counter - screw 
System of the Second Kind, ^’his system, 
shown in Fi^. 022 , likewise oriiinates out of 
'n... dd, thri*e of tliesi* Ix'ini inHi*rt<*d through 
ea<h other in three 7 >c*,q)endieular directions, 
and also so that three adjacent mutually ]>t*r- 
jHmdieuIar a.xe.s lie as if they were euhe edges. 
But the arrangement differs from that of the 
first kind. No. 01, hy the fact that two of the 
three reetangular directions in qu(*stion are 
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523.— Sohnckc’s No. «3. 


Itarallol io tlie rube sides, whereas in No. 61 
they are ])arallel to the cube diagonals. The 
three part-systems of both Nos. 61 and 62 are 
separately shown in the figures. 

No. 63. The Regular Double threaded 
Four -point Screw System. — This takes its rise 
from No. 34, the system of the double-threaded 
eom])OUiul four-i)oint screw. There are three 
(»f No. 34 inserted through each other along 
the same three per])endicular directions as in 
No. 62, so that three adjacent and mutually 
])erpendicular screw-axes act as if they were 




Fiq. 524. — Sohncke’s Noa. 64 ami 6.'i. 




•• 


tlie tlireo independent perpendicular edges 
of a cube of half the side of that referred 
to under No. 62. The system is repre- 
st'ntf d in Fig. 523. 

Nob. 64 and 66. The Bight and Left 
Regular Four point Screw Systems.— 

These two and last of the systems of points 
described* by Sohneke, illustrtited in Fig. 
524, originate out of Nos. 37 and 38, 
the right and left alternating four-point 
screw systems They consist of three such 
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systems, interpenetratingly combined. None of the axes of the tlrn'o intersi^ct one 
another, but all are separated by distances equal to a quarter the screw-height. 
Three principal adjacent axes are always arranged similarly to the three edges of 
a cube. The position of the principal axes ditfers according as the system is a 
right-handed or a left -handed one, their arrangement corresponding to the mode of 
winding of the screws. 

This chapter will now coiudude with a table showing tlie manner in 
which the*65 Sohncke regular point-systems are thstributed among the 
32 classes of crystals. The class number is given in th(‘ iirst column, 
and corresponds exactly to the numbering of the (‘lasses on ]uiges 137-39 
and in the descriptive Chapters X.-XXII. The last-numb(‘red (‘lass in 
each system is the holoh(‘dral class. In the second column is given the 
symbol, r(‘fcrring to the coincidcii(‘c-movem(‘nts which an? characteristic, 
employed liy Bchdidlics to dcsignat«‘ and dcs(Tib(‘ the class and its 
symmetry. The large central column gives the Sohiu'ke regular point- 
systems, and b(\si(l(‘s the numbers and names of the actual systems 
themselves, in their rcsp(‘ctive classes, an indication is given of the manner 
in which these ])oiut-systems are regardcsl by S()hnck(‘, when spi'cialised 
and du})licated or otherwise multipli(*d. as (‘x [Gaining also tli(‘ nature of 
other classes of symmetry than those to which tin* [larticmlar Sohncke 
systems in their g(meral form directly apply. In the last column is given 
the distribution among the 32 crystal classes of tlu' whol(‘ 230 ty[>es of 
homogeneous structun*s as conceived by Schdnlli(‘s, and t(‘rm(*(l by him 
“ Space-Groii[)s.” 8ch(infli(*s does not number Ins space-groups (•onse(‘U- 
tively, nor does he give pictun^s of th(‘m.^ Tin* figures (*xpr(‘SH the total 
minibor of the space-groups in (*ach crystal class ; but th(*y an* subdivided 
in accordance with the sj)a<^‘('- lattice- which undcrli(*s the sjiace-grouj), in all 
cases where mon* than on(‘ space-lattice is concerned in tin* class 

The space-lattice is indicated by the Greek capital letter F, to which 
a charact(Tisj ng suflix is added to indicate tJn* frystal -system ; thus 
iiic^ans triclinic sfiaci -lattice, F,,, monoclinic sj).-!., F^ rJiomhic sp.-I., 
Fr tetragonal sp.-l., F^ cubic sji.-L, and as r(?gards the two trigonal and 
rhombohedral space-lattic(*s Nos. 6 and 7, the forim'r of which is also 
applicable to th * hexagonal system, the Sclionfiies symbols r(*sp(‘ctiv(?ly 
are Vh As in all but the triclinic. and hexagonal systems (and 

aiso^fwo classes of tin? trigonal system) more than one spa(;e-lattice 
corresponds to the crystal -system, tlu* individual space-lattic(is of the 
same syst<‘m after the first are indi(‘ated by a dash or dashes affixed 
above and after the F. 

Thus not only do(^s the table give the number of space-groups wlii(‘.h 
there are in the crystal class, but it divides them uj) among the sfiace- 
lattices which underlie tlieir symmetry. This is also equivahuit tn classi- 
fying them according to their translation groups. The total number of 
space-groups for the whole crystal -system is also appended on the 
extreme right of the table, and on adding these together, or all the 
individuaf numbers, tlie total number of spa(‘r-groups, or types of homo- 
geneous structures applicabh to crystals, will be found to 1x3 230, 

1 An account of the 2.30 tyiM-s as developed by Schunflies, together with pome 
illuminating drawings, is given by H. Hilton in chapt<»rs xviii. to xxiii. of hi.s Mathe- 
matic^ Crystallography and the Theory of Groups of Movements (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1903). 
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Distribution of thk 65 Sohncke Regular Point-systems and of the 230 
SfJHONFLIKH Si* ACE -groups AMONG THE 32 TrYSTAL CLASSES. 


(;ry»tal I 
Class. I Symbol. 


Cl 


0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


V 

(V 




t *1>4 




!>;* 


Solmcke System. 


Triclinic System . 

No. 1 iiiultix>iied .... 
No. 1, Triclinic space-lattice 

Monoclinic System. 

I Nos. 2, 3, and 4 multiplied, but with only \ 
\ symmotry plane acting / 

/ Nos, 2, 3, and 4 multiplied, but with only \ 
( two-fold axis acting f 

j No. 2, Two fold prism | 

I No. 3, 2-i*oint serew 
I^No. 4, Chnorhombic 2 >i'ism j 

Rfiombic System. 

f Nos. 5 to 13, but construction point not I 
\ in a symmetry plane j 

I Nos. 5 to 13 multiplied and specialised 1 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4 multiplied and specialisi'd f 
No. 5, Heetungular pri.sm 
No. 6, (/ompound rectangular 2-point 
screw * 

No. 7, Rhombic jirism 
No. 8, Rhombic octaliedron 
No. 0, (Jomjiound rhombic 2-point screw 
No. 10, Oblong octahedron 
No. 11, Rhombic counter-screw 
No. 12, Alternating rectangular 2-])<)inl 
screw of first kind 

No. 13, Alternating rectangular 2-point 
screw of .si'cond kind 

Tetragonal System. 

/No. 25, Right 4-2)oiut screw ^ 

I No. 26, l^dt 4-i)oiiit screw ( 

I No. 27, Four-fold counter-screw | 

VNos. 28 to 41 mulli]>lied j 

/ Nos, 2, 3, and 4 tetragonally sjiecialised \ 
\ and multiplied f 

I No. 31, Right comjKiund 4-point serew 
No. 32, Jjfdt com 2 >ound 4-pomt screw 
No. 33, Four-fold com jiound counter-screw 
I No. 37, Right alU'rnating 4-point screw | 
j No. 38, Ix'ft alternating 4-point screw j 
VAlso Nos. 34 to 40 raultijihed J 

j No. 28, Double -threaded 4-i)oint screw i 
No. 20, Tetragonal 2 >rismi 
I No. 30, Tetragonal octahedron j 

I Nos. 28 to 30 and 34 to 41) si>ecialiscd ) 
( and multiplied ) 

Nos. 5. 7, 8, and 10 speciali.sed 
No. 34, Double - threaded ' compound^ 
4 -point .screw 

No. 35, Compound tetragonal prism 
No. 36, ('ompound tetragonal octahedron 
No. 30, Alternating double-threaded 
4 -point screw 

\^No. 40, Alternating tetragonal prism 

Carry forward 


j Numbers of 8ch()uflies| 
Space-Groups in 
Classes and Systems. 


I <4 
1 

1 

2 2 
2 1 

4 2 


I o 
I " 


13 


1%, 1’/, r," Vr'". 

4 2 12. 
10 7 2 3 


16 6 2 4 


50 


1 1 


4 2 


68 


10 4 


142 
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Crystal ' 

Class. 

Symbol. 


16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 


2;i 


24 


2 «> 

26 


^ a* 

IV' 


tv 

t’«' 

IV 


Sohncke S>.stfm. 


Brought forward 


N umbers of Schuiillies 
Spaced} roups in 
Clares ami Systems. 

Total. 
142 I 


Tntjowil Syjtiem. 

I No. 14, Right 3-]Hunt scnnv 
' I No. l.“». Left 3-]>oint sereu 
, j No. 17, Rhoinhohedron 
I 1 .Also Nos. 16, and 18 to 24, f.])ecialiMMl 
j No. 21 doubleil Hyininetnenll\ 

I ' ^iNo. IS, Right eoni])oun(l 3-|K}mt M iew 
No. 10, l.K‘ft coin])ound 2-poml .screw 
No. 20, ('(unbound trigonal ]>nsiu 
No. 21, Compound rhoinhohedron 
I No. 22, Right alternating .‘l-point screw 
No. 28, IWt alternating 8 - point sen‘w 
i ' No. 24, Alternating trigonal prism 
i No. 16, Trigonal ]»risin 
i 1 Nos. 17 and 21 speeiali.sed, and latter! 
j ! nnilti]ilied I 

! j No. 21, with eon.st ruction point in a 1 
plane ]M'i'|K>ndieular to a lateral axis !’ 
and containing the ])rin<‘i]ail axis I 
I No.s. 20 and 24 H|K*eialis(Ml a.s regards | 
i eon.sl ruction point » I 


UvxiKjoual SytiUm. 

No. 41, Right 6-]>oint screw 

No. 42, licft 6-])oirit screw 

No. 18, Right douhle-threaded 6-]K)int 
screw 

.No. 14, Left douhle-threaded 6-])oint 
screw 

.No.s. 45 and 46 inultqdied 

No. 47, Right coni|iound 6-})oint screw 

No. 18, I-<<*ft. coin]MMind (i-point scn'W 

.No. 4t), Right doulile-threuded compound 
6-pfnnt .screw 

No. 50, U*ft douhle-threaded eom])ouml 
6-]»oint screw 

No. 51 ,Tn]»lc -threaded compound <)-i)oint 
screw 

No. 52, (Vunpound hexagonal ]»nsm 
/ No. 45, Triple-threaded 6-])oint screw 
i No. 46, Hexagonal pn.sni 
I Nfis. 45 ami 46 multiplied and .s]M*eialised 
i Al.so No.s. 51 and 52 multiplied 
I Nos. 51 and 52 with construction jioiiit 
\ in a .s^unmetry plane of axial grouji / 
'i 

Carry forward 


> I'w., IVi. 

I ‘I 

1 I 

I 

I 

1 6 

- I 

2 I 

2 4 

-- 4 

I 'a. 


80 


194 
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Crystal 

Class. 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


Schontlles 

Class- 

Symbol. 


Sohncke System. 


j Numbers of Schbnflies 
Space-Croups in 
Classes and Systems. 


Brought forward 


Total. I 
194 I 


T 


() 


1 " 




()>' 


Cubic System. 

f No. 50, Regular compound 2-point screw \ 
\ No. r>7. Regular alternating 2-point screw / 

( .No. Ol, Regular counter-screw of 1st kind 
No. 02, Regiilareounter-serewof 2nd kind 
No. 04, Right regular 4-point screw 

I No. 05, I^eft regular 4-7)oint screw 
Also Nos. 5S-03, when construction point 
IS not in symmetry ])lane of axial grou]) 
rNo. 53, Ouhic 12-poiiiter \ 

I No. 54, Rhombic dodecahedral 12-pointpr I 
I No. 55, Octahedral 12-pointer I 

I ((Construction jioint in all three cases in | 
one of3pcrj)endicular symmetryjilanes I 
of axial group.) j 

j Nos. 53, 54, and 55, with construction j 
I point in one of the 0 equal syminetry . 
( 1)1 a lies of axial group j 

/No. 58, (Hi bit* 24-pointer 
No. 59, Rhombic dodecahedral 24-pointcr I 
No. 00, Octahedral 24-poiriter I 

No. 63, ilegular double-threaded 4-j)oint I 
screw j 

(Construction point in all cases in a syni- I 
' metry plane of axial grou]).) / 


IV, Te', i\" 

2 f 2 

4 2 2 


3 2 2 

•> o o 


1 4 2 


: 36 


(^rand total of Schonlliea space-groups 


230 



CHAPTER XXXII 


THF DETKimiXATlOX OF THE I)EX«ITY OF OKYSTALS AND 
( ALCULATIUX OF VOLOME (’OXSTAXI'S THEREFROM 

SpE(MFir gravity <h‘t«Tniiiiiiti(>!is n‘quin‘ to ho iniioh moro aooiiratoly 
ciirriod out than hay liithorto boon tlio case, in onlor that tho rosiilts 
may b(* of roal valuo for tho purj^oso of oalculatintr tlio inolooular V'olinm* 
and tho inolocnlar distanoc' ratios (topic axial ratios). Tin* crystal 
inatorial om])loyoil, mon'ovor, nnjuiros to bo of tin* lushest possible 
decree of purity and homogeneity. Tin* most- si‘rioiis and frequent 
source of err(»r is duo either to the ])ros(‘nce of (‘avitn‘s containing 
mother-lupior wit.hin tho crystals, wlnm the latter consist of ])ure 
chemical substances crystallised from solutiitn, or to tho pniS(*nce of 
iinjuirities and inclusions of for<*ign mat.(*rial if tin* crystals are those of 
a naturally occurring miin'ral. 

There are only two methods of det<‘rmining the d(‘nsity of crystals 
with the reijuisiti* degroi* of accuracy, one being the method of the 
j)vknomet(*r or specitic gravity bottle (assuming only tin* most delicati* 
and accurati* form of [)yknonn‘t(‘r to lu* omj>loyo<l), within wliich the 
powd(*rod crystals are introduced, tho t)ottle being tilled up by an iin*rt, 
li<piid of known density ; the other is tin* metliod which we owi* to 
J{etgers, of immersion of the crystal, whole and unpow'dered, in a liijuid 
of the Sana* density, prepared by diluting a heavy licpiid such as 
ineihyieno iodide to the correct (h*nsity wuth a lightiir miscibh^ liquid 
sin*h as benz(*ne. 

Thtt. latter method is }>referabl(*, as the crystal is ])reserved intact 
and uninjured, whenever small ainl ]M*rfectly transj)ar(‘nt crystals are 
available the density of which is not superior to tliat of methyh*n(* iodide, 
3 *33. The h(*aviest crystal, that is, the one yi(*lding the highest result 
for the sjiecific gravity, is taken as affording the n<*arest apjiroach to 
the truth, its great(*r density being assumed to ]>e din* to its sujicrior 
freedom from caviti(*s. When tln^ density of the crystal is higher than 
that of methyleiKj iodide, the jiyknonuiter method is alone available, 
and the highest r<*sult is again taken for a similar reason. When the 
care and the jjrecautions to^be now' descrilied are taken, tho highest 
result of tin? ])yknumet(‘r method is usually found to agree very closely 
with the mean result afforded by several determinations with the 
heaviest crystal by the iirimersion method, in cases where both methods 
VOL. I 625 2 s 
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are available, several such cases having been very thoroughly tested by 
the author. 

The Pyknometer Method. — The form of pyknometer employed and 
recommended by the author is shown in Fig. .525, which represents the 
duplicate j^air actually used in all the author’s investigations. Each is 
an ordinary s])eci he gravity bottle of 10 c.c. capacity, with an esjiecially 
accurately ground sto])j)(‘r centrally perforated throughout its vertical 
length by a ca])illary bore. A cap has been blown to fit over the 
sto])])(T, and ground to make excellent contact with the upper conically 
ground exterior of the neck of the bottle ; it is maintained pressed 
down into ]>osition by a s[)ring forming part of a little supporting brass- 
wire stand, which affords the means of moving the bottle to and from 
the d(^si(*cator and balance without contact with the liand. 

Oarbon tetrachloride, 0 (^ 4 , is the liquid employed by the author, 



the chief jjdvantages which it [)oss.*sses being freedom from action on 
all tle‘ (Tvstalline salts hitherto dealt with, combined with great ])er“ 
manence in a state of jmrity. The use of the cap is to prevent 
evaporation of the carbon tetrachloride from either the neck or the 
capillary, both of which are enclosed within the cay). Many forms of 
])yknonnder, and many variations of the jiyknometer method, hr.’'e been 
tri(‘d by the author, but the method of the cap])ed jiyknometer is 
intiniteiy superior to any other. It is an advantage to enqiloy a pair 
of these caj)j>ed pyknometers simultaneously, affording two distinct 
determinations, carried out under identical conditions. Such a pair are 
shown in Fin. 525, standing on a glass ])late which forms the base of a 
glass protecting cover, the whole .cting as a desiccator, a dish of 
vitriol being included to maintain a dry atmosphere. When it is 
intemied to use the ])yknometers, they should be thoroughly cleaned if 
not already so (this should obviously be done ininuHlia^ely after every 
determination, leaving them clean for the next), and allowed to stand 
in their wire suyiports under the glass cover-vase for a sufficient length 
of time (a quarter of an hour is a good time) to recover surface 
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^‘‘jiiilibriuni ; tlipv may tlion he \N(‘iglH‘d on tlu* most accurate balance 
available, sik Ii as the most <lcliiate Sartoriiis short beam balance. The 
weights slioiild have been standardised, and be preferably platinised, or 
of platinum throughout, not merely those 1m low one gramme which are 
always made of platinum. 

Such a (piantity of the jK>wdered crystals should be t‘mj)loyed as 
occupies ab^)ut on<‘“third or at most not mor<‘ than one-half of the cajuicity 
of the bottle in each case, in onler to obtain the best results, the rest of 
the sjiace being filh'd iij) with <*arbon tetrachloride. The jiulverisation 
of the crystals, and the tilling of the bottl(‘ AMth the powder and carbon 
tetrachloride, are very inijuirtant op<‘ration.s, the accura(‘y of the 
ileterminations dej lending largely on the can* taken with them. A 
jierfectly ch'an agat<‘ mortar should la* employi‘(l. and the powder 
sifted through the very iinest platinum gauze befon* it- is accejited as 
adequately juilverised, Moreov<‘r. as the jH)\sd(‘ring fre(‘s the mother- 
liquor from such cavities as an* brok(‘n into, tlii^ powder invarialdy 
requires careful drying before transference to tin* bottles. The t(*m- 
jieratiire at which the drying can oi'cur with .saf(‘ty depends, of course, 
on the nature of the crystalline substance. Jn the case of tin* anhydrous 
sulphates of the alkalii*s, potassium sulphati* for instance, it may be 
well over UK)''' (A, and as high as 150^ a copp(‘r air-liath being 
em]>loy(*d. In the cast* of .salts containing w^t(*r of crystallisation, such 
as ammonium magnesium sulphate with (illoO, a t(*m|)eratun‘ only very 
slightly superior to tin* ordinary atniospheric can with saf(‘ty be 
em]iloyed. After drying, it is ad visa bh* to powder the material again 
in the mortar and to resift through the platinum gauze. 

Aft(‘r transferring tlu* proper amount of the* powdered crystalline 
substance to the two pykiioineters, the interior of tin* necks must be 
well cleared of |K)wd(*r with a little silk (dotb, tlu* stopjx'rs inserUsi, the 
ca[)S adju.stt'd, and the ^^hole plae<*d m the \Mre stand in each cast*. 
The two stiinds with their bottles arc* then allowed to rest in the 
desiccator for the usual int(*rval. They are then to be each sejiarately 
weighed, just as they are, stand included. Tin* weight of the bottles 
in their stands when empty lM‘ing known, from pn*vious w(*ighings (con- 
firm<‘d ladore each determination), the additional weight in <*aeh cas<* is 
that the salt introduced. The bottles are th(‘n opened again, and 
sufFici(*nt carbon tetrachloride is poured in to cover well the ]K)wder and 
about two-tliirds fill the bottle in (‘ach case, not mon*, or sonu^ *may be 
forced out by bubbles during evacuation. The bottles themselves, with- 
out stop])crs, caps or stands, then require to be ]»lac(‘d in a Sjirengel 
vacuum, in order to extract tlu* air im]»risoiU‘d bc^tween the grains of the 
powder, which w^ould oth<‘rwi.se causc* a grave* error. A receiver of the 
ininimum size nec<*ssary to take the two bottles simultaneously is con- 
veniently employed ; the one u.<ed by the author is furt-her reduced in 
capacity by^a«solid wooden «st and for the two bottles, wliich just fits 
inside it, occujiying nearly one^hird of its volume. It is shown in Fig. 
526. As the ])ump is worked, and the air rises in liubbles and is rapidly 
removed by the pump, the exterior of the receiver requires to be gently 
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tapped to assist in releasing the bubbles as soon as possible after they 
make their appearanee in the (;arbon tetrachloride ; for otherwise they 
might accumulate and force the liquid into the neck or even out of the 
bottle. Eventually, when the vacuum gets adequately high and the 



drops of mercury falling 
down the long tube of 
the pump b/igin to click, 
the carbon tetrachloride 
commences to boil, and 
its vapour effectually 
expels the last traces of 
air. When the boiling 
has proceeded for a few 
minutes, with frequent 
taj)])ings of the receiver, 
it will usually be the case 
that all air is finally got 
rid of from below the 
surface of the liquid. 
The outside air may 
then be readmitted into 
the receiver and the 
bottles removed. They 
ar<i tluui to be filled up 
with carbon tetra- 
chloride, the stoppers 
inserted but without 
ca])s, taking great care 
to avoid enclosing any 
bubbles of air, and im- 
mersed in a water-bath 
up to near the tops of 
* their necks, in order that 

i ' the bottles may be raised 

to the temperature at 
which the coiitent of 
each bottle is to be de- 


Fl(i. JloubJe Water- bath in which Pyknometerh 
arc warmed to 20“ 


termined, and for which 
the density of the salt 


is to be ascertained. 


It is convenient to determine the specific gravity at the uniform 
temperature of 20° C., and all the author's published density deter- 
minations have referred to this temperature. The water-bath with 
the pyknometers immersed in it is shown in Fig. 527. It consists of 
three glass vessels one inside another, arr outer dish ccntaining water, 
an imxer one resting on a wire stand to kee]) it from touching the outer 
dish, and also containing water to the height which will enable the full 
bottles to rest in it with the upper part of their necks just emerging, 
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and an innermost small bell-jar, through a niched caoutchouc stopper in 
the tubular neck of which the thermometer is inserted, with the centre of 
its bulb at the height of the widest part of the bottles and between the 
two latter, tlie diameter of the bell-jar being ample to admit both 
bottles witliin it. The outer bath rests on a metal ])late, turned down 
at the edges and supi)ort<‘d on a tripod stand. By placing a very small 
Bunsen fiauie underneath the metal plate for short periods at a time 
the temp(»rature of the baths may la* brouglit very slowly up to 20°, 
so slowly that there is full certainty of the ])yknometers taking the 
temperature of the inner bath as indicated by tin* thermometer. The 
latter should rea<l directly to <>*1° (\, and must be one the readings of 
which for O' and have beim recently verili(‘d, by the usual method 
of immersion in ice and steam, and any necessary corrections to whieJi 
have been accurately d(‘termim‘d. Its indications arc*- read liy means of 
a telescojie arranged horizontally a yard or mon* awa-y at the same 
level, in order that no error of jiarallax may be in< urr(‘d, due to cyo- 
reading at close cpiarters. 

As the temjieratiin* rises the carbon tetrachloride continues to ooze 
out of the ca])ilhiry bore of the stofiper of each jiyknomcter. When 
20° is reached, the last half-degree of rise having occupied ten minutes or 
so, the drops of carbon tetrachloride standing over the caj Hilaries are 
bruslu'd ofF, and tlu* bottles are simultanooiis^y removed from the bath, 
and carefully wijied with a clean handkerchi(‘f without toiudiing them 
with the lingers, the li<|uid having already r(‘ci‘d<‘d down the cajallary 
owing to contractioji in the colder air. Tlie cajis are th(*n put on, the 
])yknoineters fitted into their wire stands, and the pair phicesl in the 
desiccator and allowed to rest for the usual few minutes to take U]) 
equilibrium of surface conditions. They are th(*n weighed in their 
stands, at the ortlinary tem]>erature of the room. 

Th(^ wiping off of the droj) of carbon tetrachloride from the top of 
each stoi)]>er must be done with jirecisioii and nicety, immediately before, 
and iiid(*ed as n(*arly as possible* at the instant eif, removal of tlie bottle 
from the* bath ; for otherwise, as tlm cooling down to tlu^ temperature 
of tlie outside air causes tbe liejuid w'ithin the bottles to contract and 
rec(‘de do^\^^ the* cajiillary, some of that contained in the droj) will 
re-ent^i* the ])yknoinet(^r. Tin* best })lau is to sweej) off the drop with 
a linger of one hand at the instant the jiyknometer is removed with the 
other hand, and to comjilete the wijuiig after the second pykftorneter 
has been similarly treated, and the licpiid in the capillary has receded a 
little way down the bore, away from any slight trace remaining on the 
stopper end ; for by this cour.se the object is acconqilished without any 
risk of expansion, due to the jiro Amity of the warm liand, causing any 
carbon tetracliloride to exude, ajiy such slight expansion being then 
inadequate to bring the liquid again to the top of the capillary bore. 

After th^* weighing they «iay be again filled up with carbon tetra- 
chloride, an<l the j)rocess of ^farming to 20° again gone- tfirough ; the 
water-bath will have cooh*d down adcipiately in all probability during 
the weighing, or if not a little (*old water can be added to it to bring it 
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down to a good starting temperature two or three degrees below 20°. 
After removal of the bottles at exactly 20° as before, cleansing, capping, 
and fitting in thcnr stands, they are to be allowed to stand again for the 
usual short interval and then once more weighed. The taking of two 
sets of weighings thus minimises any error due to the correct attain- 
iramt of 20° or to the circumstances of the wiping of the drop, while 
th(‘ employment of a pair of })yknometers minimises other, errors such 
as those due to any residual air inclusion. 

Many crystalline salts are more or less deliquescent, and the j)ro- 
perty is })articularly emj)hasised when the crystals are powdered, owing 
to the immense siirfiic(‘ then j>resented to the moisture of the air. In 
order to j)revent error from tliis cause, and to render the accuracy of 

as for crystals with no ten- 
dency to absorb moisture, 
the author j)erforms the 
filling of the bottles with 
the ])owder, after it has 
been dried at a suitable 
tcmiperature in an air-bath, 
in the interior of a closed 
air-tight chamber, a large 
desic(*ator in fact of special 
construction. It is shown 
in Fig. 528. The manipula- 
tion is carried out with the 
hands jilaced in a pair of 
caoutchouc gloves inserted 
in an air-tight manner 
through two adjacent sides 
({ and c of tlie rectangular 
mahogany box which con- 
stitutes the (’hamlxT. The two other sides 5 and c and the toj) a are glazed, 
so that tlie mani})ulator can see what he is doing within The jiykno- 
mi'tiTs, agate mortar, desiccating dish of oil of vitriol or phosphoric 
anhydride, the substance jiowder, and any other required articles, are 
jilaced within the box overnight, tlirough one of the sides c, generally 
arranged in front, the large jilate-glass window of wliich is detacdiable and 
capable"* of air-tight fixation again afterwards by a series of bolts with 
winged nuts, the contact^ ladng made absolute between the window 
frame and the box side by indiarubber facings on both. The gloves 
are similarly clam])ed against- tlu* two oth(*r box sides by means of 
bolted frames, eacli having a circulaf* aperture large enough to enable 
the hand to ])ass througli, and each of which jiresses a wooden curtain- 
pole ring on which the glove wrist is stndched and which also is large 
enough to admit the hand, against an indiorubber ])ad oa t+he box side, 
in which latter a corr<*sj)onding circular ajUTture has also been cut. 
The whole box is rendered as air-tight as possible by several coats of 
varnish, inside and out. Having jdaced everything necessary in the 


the determinations in such cases as perfect 
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box overnight, and hernictically closed the window again, the air within 
the chamber next morning is found to be adequately dry for the opera- 
tion of tilling the bottles with the powdered salt to be undertaken with 
safety. The author found the apj)aratus t)f great value m the deter- 
mination of the dtuisities of the very deliipieseent selenates of the 
alkalies. If in any other ease it should be d<*sirabl(‘ to work in an 
atmosphere^ of inactive gas such as (‘arbon dioxide* or nitrogtm, |)re>visiem 
is maele for filling the chamber with it by the adebtion of a e*ouple of 
short brass tuh(*s, em opjx^sife siele's (eliagonally) e^f the e*hamber, erne of 
them being shenvn at //. Vneb‘r orelinary eire iimstaiuTs th(*se tubes are 
stojipered anel seale‘el up. 

Bedore ee)mme‘ncing a serie^s eif density d(*te*rminatiems the sjie'eifie 
gravity of the liejuiel, e-arlxui te‘tra.e*hle)riele, re‘(|iiire*s to be* most ae*e*urate*ly 
aseertaine^d, feir the value eif this eemstant will inllmmce* all the eleter- 
minations ed the cryNtal elensities. In e>reler te) arrive at this important 
eamstant we have first to eletermine (e/) he)W much watt*r (by we'ight) 
tlie pykne)me*te*r ceintains at 20*^, anel them (b) tei ascertain how mue‘h 
carbem tetrachhirieb* is e‘emtaine*el uneb'r the* sain:* cemebtiems and at the 
same* tempe‘ratun‘ eif 20' . The re‘lative elensity e)f e*arbe)n tet rae hlorieb*, 
at 20' eomj)are*d with that of wate'r at 20’, alTord<‘el by the (pmtie'iit of 
the two we'ights, h/u, has the*n to be* e‘orr<*cte*el so as te) compare w'ith 
water at 1 , liy multiplying by 0*90825, the elensity e)f watew at 20^’ e*om- 
])areel with wate‘r at 1 ' take*n as unity. The wat(*r emple)y(»d fe>r (a) must 
be jnire distille*el water wliie'h has just pr<‘vie)usly be*e*n fn*e*el fremi air by 
boiling, and su])se*epiently emoh'el in a ste)p])ere*el flask wliie‘h it fills, in 
order to minimise* any furthe'r se)lutie)n e)f air. In all the* w(*ighings 
during tlu*se ope*rations (a) and (b), as well as in tin* subs(‘(pi<*iit de*ter- 
mination (e) of tin* d<*nsity of tin* crystalline substance*, e-orree'tiein must 
be made for the air ebsplace*el be>th Uy the* e‘onte*jits of the* jiykneuneder 
])laeed on tin* one ])an eif the balance, anel by the* brass we*ights em- 
])loyexl to e*e)unte*rj)oise* it ein the* othe*r jian ; fe)r tlie* difT<‘re*ne‘e* of the 
two elisj)laeeme*nts is ofte‘n e*onsiele*rable e*ne)Ugh just te) afTe‘e*t the* thirel 
])laee of eleeimals, anel at any rate to affe-e-t consielerably the fe)urth 
plae*e* in the* value* feir tin* eie‘nsify. It is aeh’epiate te) take* tln^ we*ight 
of one cubic e*e*ntime*tre of elry air as 0*0012 gramme*, for the usual 
atmoftfheric e*onelitions of tenipe*rature and pre‘ssure. The*. spe*e‘ifiei 
gravitv e)f the* brass we*ights is fake*n as <8*1, the; eixterieir platinisation 
iKjt afT<*e*tiiig the* e|in*stn)n, anel the* ve)lunn* eif the ])latinum* we;ightH 
use*d for the el(*e*iinal plae'e*s is so ince)iisid<*rable that the* wheile* we*ight 
on the; pan can be* taken as of s{)e*e*ifie: gravity 8*1, an appreiximation 
whieh is fully near enough for the purjieise, any furtln*r re*tincnie‘nt ne)t 
affee-ting the feiiirth decimal jilae # of the density value. The; demsity of 
the carbon te*trae hle)riele anel eif crystal ]>oweler, for use in calemlating 
the correction in the first eledjrmination, before the e‘xact e;orrected 
value has ^)e*<**i arrive-d at, wiay be the uin*oiTecte*d value in each case ; 
it is safest to consider tliis gs provisional, the corre*ctiem being subse- 
quently veriri(*el (or alte*reel if it should affe*ct tin* last unit in the* feiurth 
place of eleeimals) when the true value has bee*n determineel. Feir the 
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The author’s method of conducting the operations will be elucidated 
by Fig. 529, which shows tlie simple apparatus employed. 

About 8 c.c. of methylene iodide, supposing this to be the heavy 
liquid decided on, are transferred to a miniature dropping funnel with 
cylindrical ])iilb of about 20 c.c. capacity. The ten or more perfect 
small crystals which have already been used for the goniometrical work 

and have been* thereby 
j)roved to be of perfect 
character, and from their 
careful selection on account 
of transparency (or other 
perfections if the substance 
be oj)aque) will be particu- 
larly suitable for our pur- 
pose, being l(*.ast likely to 
contain cavities, are intro- 
duced and swim on the 
surface, assuming them to 
be lighter than methylene 
iodide. Benzene (or toluene) 
is then gradually introduced 
from a still smaller drop- 
])ing funnel supported above 
the larger one, until the 






Fl«. 520. — .\vpnratu« for Ketgcra Suspension Metlu 
«>1‘ Density J)eterminiition. 


crystals begin to regain the 
surface only slowly after 
agitation of the liquid, when 
all further additions of 
bcjizene are to be made 
only one dro]) at a time, 
followed by vigorous shak- 
ing, with the stopper in 
f)osition. The agitation of 
the conteTits of the stoppered 
vessel can only be efficiently 
achieved by holding the liftter 
freely in the hand, the neck 
being the best place to grip 
it by, between the second 


finger and thumb, so as to 
av’^oid wanning the liquid, which is prevented from reaching the neck 
(except as a thin film) by the stoj)j)er,* the latter being held firmly in 
position by the first finger. As soon \ias the desired equilibrium of 
density is attained, the sto])per is replat^ed by a centrally bored cork 
carrying a standardised thermometer readK'g*to 0*1°, which ^ffi^uld be so 
arranged that its bulb lies altogether imiVersed in the liquid. When 
equilibrium of temperature is also attained, the heaviest crystal should 
float anjTW'here in the liquid without rising or falling. It need scarcely be 
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•said that before using tlie <Tystals for density (ieterininations they should 
be cleansed from any adhering goniometer wax, which can be readily do!ie 
witli the benzene. 

The second operation consists in determining the density of the 
liquid mixture by weighing a pyknometer tilled with it. By w’orking 
with a pair of pyknometers. the same as havi* been described in the 
previous section of this cha])ter, it can be so arrangt*d that if in the first 
determination the tendency of the heaviest crystal should be, if anything, 
to rise, then in tin' second determination ^\ith tlu' other pyknometer (the 
lining of each pyknometer corresponding to a separate determination) 
the tendeiu*}’ shall be for the crystal to sink, when it moves at all. 
Immediately the tenqierature of the liquid has betm n‘ad, the hitter is 
run off into one of the jiyknometers as (juickly as th(‘ sto])(‘ock allows. 
It is an advantage to liave a small grating of platinum gauz<‘, just 
smaller than the neck, lying loosely at the bottom of the cylindrical 
bulb of the funnel ; the crystals are then retained above it during the 
])rocess of running off th(‘ liquid into the pyknometer. Otherwise very 
small crystals may get down into tin* tap ca[)dla,ry. The perforated 
8top]M‘r of the ]jyknonieter is nqilaced the moiiKUit the latter is full, and 
the drop on the top swiqit off; the neck is wiped dry without contact 
with the warm fingers, the caj) litted on, and the pyknometer inserted 
in its spring stand, which presses the cap tightly down on the neck. 
lia])idity is the essence of the process, aiuf the jjyknometer is at once 
weighed, before there is time for the h*ast trace of tJie very volatile 
lienzene to escajxj through tin* cap. All weighings must be corrected 
for air displaced, precisidy as in the pyknoimUer d<‘t<‘rimnations already 
describtxl. As the usual time is not allowed for etpiilibrium of exterior 
surface condition of the jjyknometer, the weight of the emjU-y jiykno- 
ineter should of course be taken under similar conditions. 

It is best to work in a room the temperature of which is as near as 
])ossible to 2(f', the temperature to W'hich all the author’s density results 
are referred. When it differs, it had better lx* lower than higher, to 
minimise loss of benzene, but jireferably not lower than IT/', for all the 
reductions to the standard of 2(f have to be made with th(^ aid of the 
knowdedge of tin* coefficient of exjiansion of tin*, mystals. Ke.tgers takes 
this^kitter to be ()-(KK)l for salts generally. Fortunately the author 
has earned out a conqdete series of determinations ol the thermal 
expansions of the sul])hates of the alkalies,^ the nnithtxl of whit^h will be 
described in ('ha]»t(*r LVII., and the results fully agn*e with lletgers’ 
siijiposition. The actual coefficients of cubical exjiaiisioii at any 
temperature t wx*re found to lx* : 

For jiotassium siil|>hatd 0*()f)Ol0475 + 0-()(KXXXJl39() t. 

For rubidium sulphate/ 0*(XX)10dll +0*(XXXXX)I534 t. 

For ca*sium sulphate, J 0*fXX)10170 + 0*(XXXXX)lf)20 

The c8rr(x*tion per degre^ is, tlier(*fore, ()-0(XJl multiplied by the 
specific gravity of the salt. 

1 Phil. Trans., 1899, A, W2, 455. 
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An example will now be given, in conclusion, of a pair of deter- 
minations of the density of potassium sulphate by the suspension 
method. The exj)erimcnts were carried out in the year 1905 ; the 
previous set by the py kilometer method, of winch a pair of examples 
are given earlier in this chaiiter, were made in 1893. In the meantime 
the weights of the j)ykncmeter8 had naturally become reduced some- 
what by wear, and No. 2 had lost more owing to the stopper having 
b(*en ground a little shorter to be the more certain of quite clearing the 
cap. 

The water content had also been redetermined several times, and 
the latest j)r(‘vious value is now given instead of the older 1893 value. 


DkNSITV of JViTASSIIJM SULl’lIATE BY SUSPENSION METHOD. 


Experimental J)ata, 

Xo. 1. 

Weight of pyknomotor . .... 16*4522 

13o. and liquid . . . 43*0972 at 18*4" 

Api)arcnt weight of Ikjuid .... 26*6450 ,, 


No. 2. 
18*6462 

45*3188 at 18*1° 
26*6726 „ 


Calculations. 

Corroding first the apparent weight of the liquid for the air displaced both by it 
and by tho weights, 10 c.c. being JiJio volume of the liquid and 2f>*()/8*4 = 3*2 being the 
volume of the weights, we have : 

True weight of liquid in No. 1 -26*6450 + [0*0012 x (10*0 - 3*2)] 

6*8 

= 26*64.50 + 0*0082 - 26*6532. 

Do. do. No. 2 -- 2()*6726 \ 0*0082 = 26*(>808. 


If t be, the temperature of tho liquid at the moment of transfenmeo to the pykno- 
meter, in the above cases 18*4° and 18*1° res]>eetively, then the 


S])ecifie gravity of liquid at t /4° - 
Now tho 


Weight of liquid content at 
Weiglit of water content at 4°' 


Weight of w'ater content at 4" 
lienee : 


Weight of water content at 20° as directly determined 
Spec. grav. of w^ater at 20 /4° =0*99825 


S])ec. grav. of liquid and crystal at t‘V4° 


Wt. of liquid content at C x 0*99825 
Wt. of W'ater cont(*nt at 20° '* 


For tlu^two different experiments this works out as under *. 

KT 1 cj n* -j 26*6532 X 0*99825 

lor No. 1, Siiec. grav. of liquid at 18*4 9-9839 “2-6660; 


For No. 2 do. 


do. 


at 18 1"- 


26*6808 X 0*99825 
9*9917 


2*6667. 


These results for the two temperatures of 18^1° and 18*1° have now to be corrected 
to 20°, the correction being found by inultipning 0*0001 the coefficient of cubical 
expansion of tho crj'stals by the speiuHc graviw* now found, 2*6t), and also by the 
difference of the two respective temperatures I'oifi 20°. The values •of the two 
corrections an^ ; ^ 


For No. 1, 0*0001 x 2*66 x (20 - 18*4) =0*0004 ; 
For No. 2, 0*0001 x 2*66 x (20 - 18*1) =0*0005. 
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llodurinjc then the sptHMtk' gravities for 18*4' and 18*1 rt'speetively by 0*0004 and 
0*0(K)r>, we obtain for tlie speoitie gravity of the liquid, and therefore of the heaxiest 
of the crystals, for 2(> 'y4‘\ the following numlK'rs : 

From Xo. 1, 2*6646, 

From No. 2, 2 *6662. 

A furthiT pair of similar determinations with fri'sh crystals of 
potassium* sul]»hate yielded for the heaviest individual the values 2*6()fl) 
and 2*6652 for 20\/r. The mean of tlie two tliderminatious for the 
heaviest crystal of the first hatch is 2*6610, and that of the pair of 
estimations witli the heaviest crystal of tin* second hatch is 2*6646. 
Hence, accejitmg the forim‘r pair as having been conducted with the 
crystal of maximum lieaviiu'.ss, the final result of the determination of 
the sjiecific gravity of ])otassium sulpliati* crystals hy the suspension 
method may he taken as 2*665. Indeed, both ])airs of detcTininations 
afford this same value wlien express<*d to three [ilaces of decimals. 

Tlie highest result of the determinations by the pyknometcT im'tliod 
lias been shown to be 2*666, and as the higher figure is more likely to 
be correct for absolutely eavity-free crystals, when, as in this ease*, the 
results for th(‘ two metliods only difh*r by 0*()0|, the autlior has finally 
accepted 2*666 as the diuisity of potassium sulphati* crystals at 2()° 
compared with xsat(*r at I' taken as unity. It is highly satisfactory 
that this value is identical with that obtaimnl liy ledgers in the 
important work, which inelu(h‘d the determination of tin* density of 
this salt, in which he (unjiloyed for the first tinu* the siispcuision 
method. 

Calculation of the Molecular Volume and Molecular Distance 
Ratios. Having thus s(‘ttled the den.sity of the crystals of the suhstanec* 
under investigation, x\e are in a ])osition to calculate tli(^ mol(‘eiilar 
volume and the moleenlar di.stanee (topic axial) ratios. 

, 1 moleenlar w ught. , . i . 

Molec ular voliiiia* - , - ; lienee*, to obtain tlic* niolcjcular 

(Ic'nsity 

volume w(‘ sum uji the* niolcM'iilar wcMght from tlie atomic W(*ights of 
the elements, multiplied in each ease by tin*. niimb(‘r of atoms of each 
jiresent, and divide the result by the demsity found. Jn order to 
ir.aial^in tin* resulting mol(*eular volumes for the difT<‘r(*nt incmibers of 
any related sc*ric*s, such as the isomorjilious KeTic‘ri of tlic* alkali sulphat<‘S 
and selenates whieli ha.s served us for so excc*ll(*nt an (‘xanijilcj, stric-tly 
comparable, all tlie densities, as we have s<M*n, an* determined for, or 
reduced to, tlie eonimon standard temperature of 2i)' jV’. Smiilariy, all 
molecular weights must he strictly conijiarahle, and throughout his later 
publislied work tin* author has ip.scd the atomic weights authorised as 
most aecuratf* by tlie Internatio^kal rornmittee on Atomic Weights in the 
year 1905, in which the atomiY w(*ight of hydrogen is taken as unity, 
brought up to date a.s regards ?/L in*w determinations. 

We will now complete t^je treatment of our examjde, potassium 
sulphate, by calculating its molecular volurm*, and its molecular 
distance ratios, using for the latter the forniuhe shown in the last 
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X-KAYS ANb CRYSTAL STRUCTUJtE— A HSOLUTK MEASUREMENT OF THE 
DIMENSIONS OF THE SPACE-LATTICE CELL- METHODS OF LAUE, BRAGG, 
AND DEBYE AND SCHKRHEK — THE LAW OF ATOMIC DIAMETERS 

In tli(^ sjirin^ of tlio yvar 11)12 tlo* scientific world was considorably excited 
by tlie annonncenu‘nt that th<‘ X-rays, now so familiar to us from their 
use in surgery, and the nature of which is ex])lained in Chapter 
XXXV., had been found to be capalde of reflection from tlie various planes 
of atoms (t.hos(‘ of tlie sjiace-lattice) witiiin crystals, and to afford after 
reflection or diffraction a direct indication on the usual fluorescent barium 
j)latino-(‘yanide s('reen, or indir(*ctly after development on a sensitive 
photofiraidiic. ])lat(‘, in the form of a diagram of symmeiri(‘ally arranged 
s])ots (a diffraction pattern), of the plan of symmetry on wliicli the s]>acc- 
lattice of th(‘, crystal is constructed. The dis(‘ov(‘ry was made by Dr. 
M, von Laue^ in the jihysical laboratory of the University of Munich, 
with th(‘ assistance in the actual ex])eriments of two collaborators, W. 
Friedrich and \\ Kiiipjiing, and of the resources of the Mineralogical 
Dejiartimuit of Jh'<»f von Croth. Dr. von Lane had been mucli struck 
by the fact that- attpm])ts which had tium lately been made, by Ilaga 
and Wind, AValter and Jh)hl, and ]>y Sommerfeld and Koch, to ascertain 
the ap])roximat(' wave-huigth of X-rays, had all ])oint.(‘d to the neigh- 
bourhood of 10“^ or centimetre, which is ap])roxiniately the order of 
dimensions of atoms. He considen'd it most likely, therefore, that a crystal 
would b(‘luu<‘. towards X-rays as a three-dimensional grating, and that the 
constants of the grating W(»uld be mathematically connected in a simple 
manner with the direedious along which the radiations diffracted from 
the atoms would reinforce one another. He suggested the experiment to 
his two collaborators, who at once tried it and found it to succeed ])er- 
fe(‘tly. On a visit to Munich early in August of that year the author 
was shown the first })hotographs which had been taken with crystals of 
zinc blende. The discovery caused immense interest, and in a lecture 
delivei‘('d at tln^ Royal Institution in Js'ovember of the same year the 
author was enabled, by the kindness ol^Dr. von Laue, to exhibit on the 
screen trans])aTeneies of the original pho^ jgiia])hs, as well i s a number of 
later ones, together with ])i('tures of the a]>, ;iratua used. 

' M. von Laue, \V. Friedncli, and P. Knipping, Sitzungsber^dcr kais. Bayer, AJead., 
June 1912, 303 and 363. 
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The possibility of obtaining such remarkable photographs is thus duo 
to the fact that the order of dimensions of chemical atoms and molecules 
on the one hand, and of the wave-lengths of X-rays on the other, is very 
similar. For instam e, by the most recent developments of this research 
it has been shown that the lengths of the three different edges of tlio 
rectangular (ortliorliombic) cells of the 8])ace-hittit*e of ])otassium sulj)hato 
(a (‘ell w]ii( 4 h contain.^ four molecules of K 2 S() 4 ) are 5*731 x 10*(.K)8 x 
1 O'®, and 7*421 x 10“^ centimetre; while the wave-hmgtli of the. X-radia- 
tion from a jialladmm anticathode which was employed in the measure- 
ments is 0-5S1 X 10“''^ centimetre. Agiiin the size (linear edgi* of cube) of 
an atom of hydrogen has be(*n given (in the mean) by various obs(*rvers 
as 1 ‘Gl X U)~^ centim(‘tre, and its volume as 1 -Gl x 10“^^ cubic c<‘ntimetre 
(its mass ]M*ing ! *(>4 x 10*'"^ gramme). The wave-lengih of X-rays is thus 
even somewhat smaller than the distanc(*s separating the atoms (or more 
correctly the centres <»f the atoms) in a crystal. On the oth(‘r hand, a 
crystal acts as a continuous nu'dium for light-wa V(*s, which are only of 
tlie order 10“ ** centimetre, no diffraction occurring owing to the smalliu'ss 
of the atoms com par(‘d with (‘ven the shortest wav(‘-h‘ngths of light (for violet 
light ()*(KX)4 mni. — I x ItK* cm.). The jilanes of atoms, t he corners or nodes 
of the unit (*ells, of the crystal sjiace-lattice thus act. to tin* almost infm- 
itesimally minute waves of tin* X-rays in a manm‘r simihir to that in which 
a diffraction grating acts towards tin* waves ^of light.. The cases, while 
similar, are differentiated, howev(*r, by tJie fact that instead of a onc- 
dinnmsional grating of ruled parallel Inu's w(‘ have in tln^ case of the 
atomic spac(*-lattic(‘ of a crystal a three-dini(‘,nsional grating. 

It will he shown in tin* discussion of tln^ phenonM‘na oi diffraction in 
Chapter XXXVII., that the sp(H*troscopic. diffraction grating analyses a 
beam of white light into a sp(‘ctrum of its com]>oiu‘nt wave-trains by 
virtue of the sy.stem of }»ara11el lines which an* rul(*d (engraved) u])on its 
surface at (‘.vactly e((ual intervals, sev<‘ral thousands to the inch, varying 
in number from 3(MK) (for projection j)ur]>os(‘s) to 20, tKK) (for ii.so in 
s})e('trosco[)ic inv<‘stigat ion) ; a very suitabh* nunib<*r for most r<‘seareli 
purposes is about 14,000 to the inf'li, for instanci* tin* Kowland gratings 
engraved on speculum iiu'tal with 11,438 rm(‘s to the. inch, and tlmir 
Thorpe rcjilicas cast in celluloid and mounted on glass. VVli<‘n the lieain 
of w’tiK.e light falls on such a gratings each line acts as a fn‘sh centre from 
which a diffract(‘d tram of wav(*s is radiated, and it is hy tin*. int(‘.raetion 
and mutual inO’rferenee. of tlie similar trains from all th<i linos xfliat the 
diffraction effects are due, namely, the spectra of the first., second, third, 
and higher orders which are jirodnced. It wull Ik* shown that the con- 
ditions are expressed liy the erpiation : 

7iXt-d sin 0, 

in which a is the order of the spectrum, A the wave-length of the light, 
d the dista;j(‘(^ betw<‘(‘n the res of adjacent lin(‘s, and 6 the angle of 
diffraction for normal incidmi^f... 

The Lane Radiograms. — Lane’s discovery has been the means of proving 
the Routgen X-radiations to be transverse electromagnetic wave-move- 
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merits resembling those of light, and of enabling their very much shorter 
wave-lengths to be determined with accuracy ; at the same time it has 
provided direct experimental proof of the correctness of the views of 
crystallographers, put forward in both the first 
and the present editions of this booh, that the 
basis of crystal structure is a space -lattice 
' arrangement of the atoms, and that |-he regular 

^ I interpenetration of sjiace-lattices formed by the 

^ ^ atoms of tlie same chemical element produces 

even the more comj)licated crystalline structure 
of chemical compounds. 

A reproduction of two of these historically 
, intere.sting first X-ray photographs, afforded 

x-rafiiouraiii of zmo likndc. l>y a crystal of zinc blciide, IS given in Figs. 530 
and 531, in both of which the incident rays 
were jierpcndicular to a cube face ; but for Fig. 531 the photograjihic 
plate was twice as far from the crystal as for Fig. 530. The apparatus 
with which th(‘y were taken is shown in Fig. 532, which is a repro- 




I’Mi. 5:i0. Early Ljiim 
X-rafliouraiii of Zm(‘ likiidc. 



KUJ. .5:u. —l/me X-ruiliogram of Zinc llicnde, peri)en(iirular to a Cube Face. 

h 

duction of the transparency received frofii Dr. Laue in 1912. A diagram 
by Dr. Laue, illustrating the arrangement, is also given in Pig, 533. 

X-rays from a Crookes tube actuated vv an induction cail lyere passed 
through small apertures in a succession of deaden screens B 2 , Bg, B 4 
(lead being impervious to X-rsys), B 4 being a jdate of lead one centimetre 
thick, pierced by a cylindrical hole 0*75 millimetre in diameter ; the very 
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fine beam thus obtained was then received normally on the cube face of the 
crystal Kr of zinc blende. The crystal was supjx)rted on a goniometer G, 
and adjusted so that tlie face in question was exactly perpendicular to 
the axis of the fine boring in the last leaden screen. A short dist^ince 



i’lu L.uir'^ ApparutUM for ('ry‘<tiil \-ra«lioj;ramH. 


behind the crystal a pliotogra]>liir j>late was su|)p()rted in siicli a 
manner as to receive at its centre the directly transmitted beam of X-rays, 
and around this central sj)ot (by far the darkest and largest siiown on 
the plate) the various d(^- 
flected rays, the reflections 
or diffractions from the vari- 
ously orientated planes of k 

atoms of the S})ace - lattice;. v^\^l L 

were arranged, and corre- vil 

spending smaller .spots' due to ( ^ 4- 

them revealed on develoj)- fj* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

menl.* Other sensitive plates iTl Li 

to P5 were also placed 
at different positions around / * 

the beam. The pattern of 
both the spot diagrams re- 
produced in bigs. 530 and J’ici. 5^3. JJiagrumol AppamiuR. 

531 obviously exhibits very 

clearly the symmetry of the cu,>ic system to wliich zinc blende belongs. 
A t3rpical crystal of zinc blenders shown in Fig. 113 on jiage 162. The 
specimen of zinc blende used f « Munich was a i)late 1 centimetre square, 
cut from a very good crystal, j)arallcl to a cube face. The j)hotograph8 
show well the symmetry of the spots about tlie tetragonal axis of 
symmetry perpendicular to the plate. A third spot photograph is also 


J’ici. r*;i3. ' JJiagrum ol Kaui;'8 AppaniiaR. 
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reproduced in Fig. 531, for which the incident rays were perpendicular to 
an octahedron face (really a tetrahedron face, zinc blende belonging to 

class 31), and parallel to one 
of the trigonal axes of sym- 
metry of the cubic system ; 
it exhibits the trigonal 
symmetry admirably. In 
Fig. 535, also reproduced 
from one of Laue’s j)hoto- 
0 ^ ^ graj)hs, the S])ot diagram 

afforded by a quartz crystal 
^ • (a ])latc cut porj)endicul8r 

, to the axis) is given, show- 

^ ^ clearly the symmetry 

^ of the trigonal system. 

^ An im])rovod installa- 

tion for ])rodiicing the Laue 
radiograms in a Jiiore accu- 
rate manner has been de- 
scribed by Wulff,^ and is 
constructed by Fuess. It 

KUi. Ml.- X -oelio«i am of Zinc liinvlo perpendicular Kicr 

to an (Maliedio/. Face. IS inusrr«U'C(l JIl Pig. OOO 

m a diagrammatic* form 
taken from Wulff’ nuunoir. It enables more a(‘curate adjustments of 
all the ])arts of the 
apj)aratus, including 
the j)hotographic jilates, 

and careful measure- * ^ ' 

ments of tlieir rt'lative f % 

positions, to he made. ' * » 












Tlui centre of the ar- 
rangement is a (V.n])sKi 
theodolite goniometer (see 
page 451, Fig. ;n}r>) (1, 
whieh ]>roves particularly 
suitable for tliis work. Its 
t(‘leHCope n'places the eatli- 
otometer used by Friedricli ^ 
and Knip})ing. The whole ' 

apparatus is enclosed in a 
chamber witli two com- 
partments K and K' which 
are lined inside with sheet 
lead, one K for the Crookes- 
lldntgen tube R and the 
other K' for tlic goniometer 
G. The first compartment 
K is provided w'ith a door on tJic 






I'Kl. M j - 


\- 


Xiratri(>irr:.in of Quartz \^{th /»Iate 
P«l‘ 


jH-rr 


Yluiiiar to the Axis, 

riglit, for the manipulation of the X-ray tube 
^ Zeitschr, fur Kryst, 1914, 54, 59. 
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and electrical aiTangements ; it lias a load -glass window, for observation of the 
tube and its pro]>er illumination. The roof of this compartment is also pinnuded 
with an opening with removable cover, for ventilation pur]ioses. The eleetrodes 
pass into the compartment through tw'o ebonite cylinders and 
tube is supported on an adjustable stand SS, so that the focus of the aiiticathode 
A can be brouglit into tlie straight line which pasw's through the o]K’niiigs dj and dg 
betwTon K and K' and the crystal /.. In the same e(mi]>artment K tliero is also an 
electric glo\mlam]» L, arranged on a lexer .so that it can be brought into position for 
ordinary illumination of the crystal during adjiLsting oiierations, or removed out of 
the way when the X-ray tube is at woik. The two circular diapliragm openings 



the large.st, is a hole of 1 cm. diameter, and d.^ is of (hjj vtn. dianu’tfT. I'lierc are 
also txvo further apertur<*s in still thi<*ker ])lat<*H of hjad, dj and d,,. gradualed in size 
still smaller and smaller, the last aperture, dj, giving the final form to the beam of 
X-rays. The diaphragms d., and are supported at the ends of a wide tube ]), 
which is carried in an adjustable inanner on a plate P carricnl on an arm fixed to the 
basal stand of the gonionicter (i. Un a similar o])posite arm of the latter a similar 
plate V' is arranged to carry, also wit\i adjustments, Un? ]>ln»t«)graphic plate-box F, 
which is arranged for tw o sensitive pi .tcs, and o cm. ajiait. 

Full directions for tlic use of the ;,])paratuH are given in the memoir. 

• » 

A Crystal as a Three-dim^ional Grating for X-rays.— Considering now 
the case of a crystal as a three-dimensional grating, let in Fig. 537 
represent four parallel rows of atoms, spaced at equal distances d apart, 
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and A, Aj, Ag, A3 represent a train of advancing X*ray waves meeting 
the planes of atoms obliquely, and BC be the reflected ray at the point 
of (jontact B with the first plane of atoms. Other rays, however, reflected 
from the second, third, and fourth planes of atoms also join in moving 
along BC, and if we consider the distances which they must travel from 
the original plane wave-front A A' A" A'" in order to reach C we have 
the following facts. The paths are respectively ABC, A'B'0, A"B"C, 
A'"B'"C, etc. If we })roduce A'B' to I), and draw BN perpendicular to 
B'l), we sec that as B'D = B'B (the angles at B and D of the triangle 
BB'D being equal, namely, the complement of the glancing angle 6, in 
accordance with the law of reflection), and A'N ~ AB, the difference of path 

ND 

between A'B'C and ABC is equal to ND. Now = sin 6 and BD = 2(1 ; 

hence Nl) is equal to 2d sin 0. Similarly, A"B"C is greater than A'B'C, 
and A'"B'"C than A"B"C, by the same distance 2d sin 0. If ND be the 



actual length of the wave (when we have X — 2d sin 0), or an exact multiple 
of the wave-length, all the wave-trains refle(‘ted by the ])lanes of atoms 
VVVV^ etc., whll be in the same ])ha8e, and will reinforce' one another, 
their amplitudes being added together. If, however, it vary even slightly 
from this the innumerabh' ])hase differences are found in practice to destroy 
one another. Hence, when a “ monochromatic ” wave-train of X-rays of 
wave-length A is allowed to strike the crystal, clear n'flcction iS only 
observed to o(*cur when the glancing angle ^ of diffraction has certain 
definite values, dj, 0^, dg, etc., which are afforded by the equations : 

A 2d sin 0j, 2A = 2(1 sin 02» 3A = 2d sin ^3, etc. 

The angles 0.,, 0^, etc., are obvioinsly those the sines of which are 
rational multiples of each other, the vy,lue of the right-hand side of the 
equation being thus doubled, tripled, etc., in accordance and equality 
with the doubling, tripling, etc., of the 4v'ave-length on the left-hand side 
of the equation. ^ .. „ 

The reflection at 0i is termed that of ,the first order, that at 0^ is 

^ By ** glancing ” angle is meant the angle with the reflecting plane, and not the 
complementary ** angle of incidence/" which, according to the usual convention, is 
that made with the normal to the plane. 
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said to be of the second order, and ^3 corresponds to the third order. 
As the crystal is rotated, therefore, with the beam of X-rays iinihnging 
on the face chosen for the ex]>erinient at gradually varying angles, 
strong reflection is observed at certain positions, corresponding to these 
glancing angles ^o, ^3, etc., of reflection from tlie planes of atoms 
parallel to the face, while between these ])ositions f)ractically no reilection 
is observed. The crystal thus requires to be adjiistt‘d to exactly the 
right (correct) angle, and iluoi only affords the spei truin of one order at 
a time ; the throe-dimensional crystal grating is thus very different in 
its action to tlie ordinary line grating, wliith alTords several orders of 
spectra at once, and at any efT(‘ctive angle 

If now another face be ])roceeded to, corn'sjuuuling fo a dillen'nt 
spacing d' of the jilanes of atoms to whi< h it is jiaralh'l, a similar result 
ia obtained, hut at a dilTerent series of angh‘.s 0^ , 9./^ **^*'^^ 

this case : 

A = 2d' sin 2A - 2d' sin 9./^ *1A — 2d' sin 0;/, etc. 

It is only necessarv carefully to nusisure tin* glan(“ing angle 9 or 9 ^ in 
order to obtain ih<‘ relation hi'twiam the wave-hmgth A of the X-radiation 
employed and tin* spacing d or d' of tin* plain's of atoms of the crystal 
s])ac(^-iattice, assuming that the correct order of the spi'ctrum be recognised, 
and that the wave-length of the X-radiat loi^ be accurately known, as is 
the case for the [lalladium and rliodium anficathode rays which are 
largely employed ; the absolute dimensions of the spacing are then afforded 
directly. 

It cannot be made loo ch'ar that it is not' surfa,c(‘ n'flec fion of X-rays 
on an exterior crystal laci* which is occurring. No such surface reflection 
of X-rays is jiossible to the extent olisiirved, for the first few layers com- 
bined arc in(apabl(‘ of iliffracting any appreciabh* proporfhm of the 
rays ; the latter have to pass through nu I lions of layers before tlie 
X-rays are apprecialdy ab«or])ed. It has, in fact, bmm didinitcly proved 
in the cases of (piartz and gyjisum, by roughening the surfaces of the 
crystal facias, that the surface layers are not a])preciably concerned. For 
the intensity of the X-ray reflection was scarcity, if at all, diminished by 
such treatment. Tin? cominnod effect of a very largo nnipbi'r of successive 
parallel jilanes of atoms is, however, sufliciciit to afford diffracte-d or 
reflected rays of intiuisity adequate to jiroduce tin*, observed effect on the 
photograpliic ])late. Tlie effective ])lane has been defined r)y h. C. 
Blake ^ as that ])lano at which, if reflection for all the X-rays occurred 
at that ])lane only, the effec't would be the same as that which is actually 
produced, due to the different reflections from all the. planes of atoms 
playing any part. For calcite ^lie effective plam? has beiui found to be 
at a depth of 0*202 rmn. 

The Bragg Method of Spectrometric X-ray Analysis of Crystal Structure. 
— We are* indebted for the* great jirogress which has been made in this 
subject, since the inceptioiiAif the pliotographic method of X-ray crystal 


» NaU Acad. 8ci. Proc„ 1918, 4, 236. 
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radiography by Laue, to Sir William II. Bragg ^ and his son Prof. W. L. 
Bragg, to whom tlio discussion of the conditions just laid down arc due. 
Their cliief contribution, however, has been the introduction of a new method 
of attack, involving the use of the principles just discussed, but with a new 
kind of receiving ai)paratus, that of the X-ray spectrometer, instead of 
the photogra})hic method. It depends essentially on the use of a homo- 
gemeous (monochromatic) X-radiation, and the measurement by a form of 
sjxictrometer of the glancing angles of reflection and the intensity of the 
reflection. Before describing this new j)rocedurc, however, it may be 
numtioiK'd at once, in order to complete the discussion of the conditions 
as given in the above equations, that the Braggs have determined with 
great accuracy the wave-lengths (A in the equations) of an adequate number 
of “ inonocliromatic ” X-radiations, or “ lines ” of definite wave-length 
\n the X-ray s])ectra of certain metals. This was accomplished by the 
use of crystals of which by their method they had already determined 
with gn^at certainty the constitution, so that tliey have been able to 
em])loy the equations of the form nX = 2d sin 0 in the determination 
of tlu* spacing and atomic distribution in the crystals of many other 
substances. For instance, an X-radiation whicli has proved to be of the 
gr(uit(\st })ossible value is that already referred to from a palladium 
anticathode. Its wave-length was found to be 0*584 x 10"® centimetre, 
from the fact that the ])Iamja of atoms parallel to a cube face of a crystal 
of rock-salt, NaCl, arc sj)acod at intervals of 2*81 x 10"® (as determined 
by numerous experiments with X-rays of many different wave-lengths), 
and that they afl’ord strong reflections of the palladium rays at the 
angles 5*9° (first order reflection), 11 *85® (sectmd order reflection), and 
18*15° (third ord<*r reflection). Using the equation nX=^2d sin 0, we have 
for the first order A==2x2*8l x 10"® sin 5*9°, for instance, and obtain 
the value 0*581 x 10"® centim<*tre for the wave-length of the j)alladium 
X-radiation. 

In the cas(‘ of Lane's direct transmission ])hotographs the same numerical 
considerations apply. But in this case not only do the planes of atoms 
normal to the incident rays and })arallel to the crystal face come into 
})lay, but also other planes of the same atom‘s ; for the space-lattice 
affords as many such planes of atoms as there are simple facial planes 
developed or possible. From each of these ])lanes diffraction 'spot- 
reflections arc afforded, arranged around the central spot of the directly 
transmit'^ed incident ray in accordance with their symmetry. In general 
the reflect-ions become feebler as the complexity of the jilane (and of its 
corresponding facial indices) increases, so that the spot diagram is chiefly 
a record of the position of the sim])Ier and more fundamental planes, and 
also principally of the first order reflections. For “ white ” X-radiations 
(that is, of all wave-lengths produced by the bulb) are employed. Some 
of the most recent radiograms, however, notably those prepared by 
Jaeger and by Binne, have exhibited an enormous number of spots, 
corres}>onding to a very large number of jiosuble facial forms, the clear- 
ness and definition being truly remarkable (see jiagcs 706 and 707). 

^ X'Mays and Crystal Structure, by W. H. and W. L. Bragg (G. Bell & Sons, 1916). 
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According to Jaeger, each s]>ot would be differently coloured in 
the spot radiogram, if X-rays were viable like light rays* owing to 
the fact that “ white " X-radiations involving many wave-lengths are 
employed. 

The Bragg method enables us to go much further than this, namely, 
by using “ mono(‘hromatic " (detiiiite wave-length) X-radiations, to obtain 
definite* records of the secoml and third order retlections also, that is, for 
each set of ]>lan<'s of atoms, to determine the ft‘w spta ial angh*s at whi<*h 
alone reflection can now occur in acc'ordance witli the cipiation nX~ 
2d sin d ; and it is by the aid larg(‘ly of tins additional information. 



I’a; 5:iS.— Tin* X-ruv S|H*dr<niu‘f«T. 


especially from tlic relative intensities of the, various orders of X-ray 
spectra, that it has hccoiiie possible not only to elucidate the d'vnensions 
and shape of the elementary cell of the space-lattice, hut (o determine 
how many, if more than -one, ehenm al molecules are included in the cell 
(that is how manv Jiiolciaiics arc to lx* associated with ca(!h point of 
the spaie-lattiee), atid to fix tlm exact location of the numerous atoms 
of the different elements which are included in those molecules and in 
the whole space-lattice cell. 

Sir WillitJm Braeg's apparatus consists of an ordinary spectrometer 
adatited for u.se wdth X-ray^ in which the. usual telescope is replaced Viy 
a similar-lookine hut wider tuhe, filled with sulphur dioxide gas or methyl 
bromide vapour, wdiieh acts as an ionisation ehamher ; this affords a very 
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delicate test, in conjunction with a sensitive electroscox)e, for the posi- 
tion of the reflections corresponding to the glancing angles, enabling the 
feebler second and third order reflections to be detected, such as would not 
register themselves at all, or only very faintly, by the Laue photographic 
method. 





The ap])aratu8 is shown in Fi^. 538, as in actual use in Sir William Bragg^’s laboratory 
at University College, J^ondoii, in The ionisation cliarnher of the X-ray 

spectrometcir is the wide brass tube 1, 15 cm. long and 5 cm. in diameter, which is 

rotatable about the same 
fixed axis as the crystal C ; 
the latter (when large, as 
shown) is mounted in the 
centre of the goniometer, 
at the summit of a cone 
(conveniently deformed to 
8upj)ort the crystal rigidly) 
of goniometer wax, built up 
on the usual spectrometer 
adjusting tabic, as shown 
m Fig. 538 This latter 
may, when desirable (the 
crystal being small), be re- 
])]aced by goniometrical 
centring and adjusting 
moveinents carrying the 
ciystal on a small wax 
cone at their summit The 
little rotating table which 
thus carries the crystal 
moves over the fixed divided 
circle and is provided with 
the vernier V. The ionisa- 
tion chamber is also inde- 
pendently provided with an 
arm carrying a verni^ V', 
likewise moving over the 
divided circle ; and it carries 
an adjustable slit I>,at its 
entrance. A and B are otlier 
slits in leaden screens, and 
L is a Icifdon box behind which the X-ray bulb is sheltered, as shown outlined in 
white broken lines (although not quite in the adjusted position for actual use). The 
general mode of arrangement will perhaps bo better* understood with the aid of 
Fig. 639. 

The electroscope E is one of the Wilson tiltqd type, the movable gold leaf of which 
indicates the ionisation effect, the movement of the leaf being observed and measured 
by the microsco])o M ; the electroscope is thoroughly well electrically shielded, and 
the outer shield is provided with an earthing key. ^ The X-ray tub^ is usually run 
in a steady and very “ soft ” state (that is, the vacuum is only mediately high, 
electrons are plentiful and slow, and the X-rays are * ot very penetrating). A special 
form of X-ray bulb (Crookes tube) in which the anticathode Q is x>crpendicular to 
the stream of cathode rays is specially convenient, an idea due to Prof. R. W. Wood. 
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The pencil of rays then leaves the anticathode at a grazing angle« as shown in Fig. 
539, the centre of the pencil passes exactly through the axis of the spectrometer, and 
the evil effect of any wandering of the cathode spot over the surface of an inclined 
auticathode is avoided. Each metal used as anticathode is stimulated by the cathode 
rays to emit its own characteristic X-rays, the most intensive “ lines " being usually 
those of either the well-known K or L scries. Platinum, palladium, rhodium, and 
tungsten have proved the most suitable metals for antieat bodes. Platinum affords 
throe principfil lines of the respective wave-lengths l-31t) • 10 ** cm., 1‘104 \ 10 cm., 
and 0-960 X 10"^* cm. Palladium gives two of wave-lengths 0-584 x10 cm. and 
(less intense) 0-509 x 10 ** cm. Khodium emits four, of the wave-lengths 0 537, 0-545, 

0- 614, and 0-619 x 10 ** cm. Tungsten affords a single intt'use line, of the wave-length 

1- 486 X 10 ® cm. 

The ionisation chamber is u.sually tilled with .sulphur dioxide, but when the more 
penetrating X-rays (from a bulb xvorked “ bard," at higli vai-uiim) are employed 
methyl bromide is siibstituti'd with advantage. Hoth these vapt)U!‘H yh'ld a ndatively 
largo ionisation curn-nt (ton times that, affortled by air). 'Phe ehaniber is insulated 
and raised to a high ])otential by a battiTy of .storage (iells. the elei-trodcv being inside 
the chamber, and a fine wire l(‘ads from it to tla^ ehM tn>scope, tlirough a sulphur 
plug. A key K connect. s the elect r(*de with earth, and w'lum it is rais(*d, and the 
X-rays arc turned on and the erystal is in po.sition at the glam ing angle, the ionisation 
current Hows into the electroscope, and the detleetion of the gold leaf is read off by the 


microscope, a strong reflection from the crystal causing the h-af to move at the rate 
of ton or twenty scale divisions per second. 

The ionisation of gases by X-rays is efleeted by the electrons (^-i-ruys) which spring 
up in their path, deriv'cd chiefly from the walls of the chain hci unless the gas be very 
dense, and to which their energy is transferred, ^he (‘lectr-ons immediately form 
electrically charged (both -1 and - ) molecules in the ga.s, each (‘led ron altat-hing to itself 
a number of molecules. 'Jlu'se gas “ions” impart eoiidudivit y to tlie gas, and the 
charged condition iiersists until the mutual iieiitraliHation of the i and - ions saccom- 
plishcd. It lasts quit(^ 
long enough t(3 affect a 


Wilson gold-leaf tilted 
electroscope. 

Prof.W. L. Biagghas 
employed in ins later 
work at Manchester Uni- 
versity with the X-ray 
spectrometer a Lutz- 
Kdelmann (Munich) 
“ stQi^ cleotrometer " 
as electroscope, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 539fl. Its 
advantages are small 
capacity and large range 
of sensitivity. The 
“string” is of quartz 
fibre, silvered to render 
it conducting; it is f^t- 
tached at both ends, so 



that it the “ sag ^ Fio. — The Latz-K(lelm.-inn lileetronicfccr. 

which is obliTvT3d, as a 

vertical line crossing the field <Jf the microscope. A null method of measuring 
the charge received from the ionisation chamber is adopted. A small (cylindrical 
condenser is placed m parallel with it, the inner plate being connected to the 
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pleclrometer and the outer plate to a potentiometer. When a charge is received 
the string is displac'ed to one side, and is brought back to its zero by charging 
the (>ut(‘r plate to a measured ])otential by means of the potentiometer, so as to 
induce a charge on the inner plate adequate just to neutralise that received from 
the ionisation chamber. 

In certain cxperini(*nts, sucli as the mapping of the X-ray spectra, 
the ionisation cliainlxT may be replaced by a ])hotographlc plate as 
sensitive receiver and indicator of the reflected X-rays and their intensity 
An ap])aratu.s has been constructed for Sir William Bragg by Messrs 
11 ilger provided with an adjustable carrier for a photograjihic plate, and 
also with a means of rotating the crystal through a greater or less arc 
with a rapid reciprocating motion. The crystal is mounted at the 
centre of a large ring, carried on the adjusting movements above the 
circle, so that any fac;o can be brought vertical, so as to reflect the 
X-rays to the ])late either while still or during its rapid motion. A 
somewhat similar a]>paratus is described by C. 13. (>ooksey,^ which has 
been used for accurate determinations of X-ray wave-lengths. For 
tlie analysis of crystal structure, however, the ionisation chamber is far 
the best 

The essenc(‘ of th(' X-ray sj)ectrometric method is, therefore, that the 
various glancing angles 0^, 02 , 0^, etc., at which a ])lane of atoms serves 
as an eflicieiit reflector, a>e determined, and the results interpreted in 
accordance with the (‘C| nation vX - 2d sin 0, 

As with th(i diffraction grating, in ordinary circumstances the intensity 
of the reflected radiations diminishes as the order increases. There are, 
however, exceptions to this, when successive planes of atoms differ in 
composition or in tiieir distances of sejiaration ; even orders may then 
become stronger than odd ones and certain orders may not be detectable 
at all. For instance, in the case of sodium chloride (rock-salt) the cube 
planes afford reflections of a regular type, the first order reflection being 
l)y far tin* strongest, then the second order not so strong, and subsequently 
a relatively weak third order reflection, indicating the fact, now well 
confirmed, that successive cube jflanes are identical in every respect. 
The general average of the intensities of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
order s|)(*ct.ra, for planes uniform and uniformly s])a(‘ed, were at jirst 
supposed to be r<‘sp(*ct.ively 100 : 20 : 7 : 3 : 1 ; but later Sir William llragg 
assumes^ the intensities to be as the inverse squares of the orders. This 
average is well conformed to by the cube planes of rock-salt. On th,e 
other hand, the reflections from the octahedral ])lanes of atoms of rock- 
salt show’ a weak first order, a strong second order, a very feeble third 
order, and a somew’hat stronger fourth order reflection, in conformity with 
the fact that the octahedral planes arh alternately those of sodium and 
of chlorine atoms. In order further to elucidate this point it wull now be 
best to pass to the consideration of ro(‘k-salt in more detail, as an example 
of the Bragg method and results. • 

Rock-salt. — The structure of sodium chloMe crystals, NaCl, as revealed 

^ Phys, Rev,, 1920, J6, 305. 
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by tho X-rays, is sho\Mi in Fig. 540, the solid dots representing either the 
metal or the halogen and the ring-dot<s Her ven'a. In either case tlie 
structure, considering one kind of atoms alone, is that of the face-centred 
cubic space-lattice No. 3 (see 2 »age 583) shown in Fig. 511. The ])lanes 
of atoms ])arallel to the cube faces are obviously all identically 

similar and composed of equal numWrs of sodium and chlorine atoms ; 
but the plaijes of atoms parallel to the octahedral faces ',1111 are composed 



of either one element or the other, the two varieties of ])lanes being 
arranged regularly alternately Indeed the structure of rock-salt may be 
regarded as comj)()sed of two interpenetrating face-centred cube latthics, 
the sodium atoms on one and the chlorine atoms on th(‘ oth(*r, the two being 
relatively situatcfl shown in Fig. 540. Tlie distance betw(‘(‘n any jiair 
of atoms (a sodium atom and a chlorine atom) on any of the rectangular 
lines in the %ur(% that is, Jialf the length of the side of tlui whole 
large cube or the full size qf the edge of om* of the small cubes, is 
2*81 X 10"® centimetre. 

There is, however, also another principle at work, for Sir William 
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FlU. riH. -Tlu! Face-ooiitrctl 
(Mihic Sj)ji(*(*-l;ittici!. 


Bragg has discovered that the intensity of reflection from an atom, that 
is, the efficiency of an atom as a scatterer of X-rays, is proportional 
to its atomic weight (regarding the latter as a 
measure of mass).^ In the case of sodium 
chloride we are dealing with atoms of atomic 
weights 23 and 35*5 respectively. The suc- 
cessive octahedral planes reflect consequently 
witli alternating efficiency in this proportion ; 
it is only the alternate identically similar planes 
that correspond to the d in the equation 
A = 2(/(,,,) sin 6. Owing to the difference in 
atomic weight and atomic number of the atoms 
in the two alternating sehs of j)lanes, those of 
sodium and those of chlorine, the first order 
reflections are not exactly balanced and thus do not quite extinguish each 
other, so tiiat there is some first order rejection observed ; but its in- 
tensity is much less than that of the second order reflec'.tion, for which there 
is a considerable, balance of reinforcement effect. We thus obtain a weak 
first ord(*r and much weaker third order reflection, a strong second order, 
and also quite a good fourth order reflection from the octahedral [flanes of 
atoms of rock-salt. These facts are more fully explained on page 659. 

An analogy with a ruhnl-lim* diffraction grating would be effected if 
every alternate line wcroVuled a little wider than the others, so that 
it diffracted more light. A spectrum would then ap])ear correspond- 
ing to the distance 2d between the widened lines, and instead of the 
equation )?A==(/ sin 6 we should have the conditions represented by 
t?A == 2(1 sin 0 . 

Potassium Chloride. — The case of the analogous chloride of potassium, 
KCl, is very instructi V3. For here the atoms of potassium and chlorine are of 
nearly equal atomic weight, naimdy 39 *1 and 35 -5. They are so close in this 
resp<'ct that when the octahedral jdanes of atoms adjusted the sfiectra 
of odd order arc almost absolutely cut out, and all the jioints, whether 
solid or ring-dots, in Fig, 540 an; of jmictically equal value. Moreover, 
this converts the s]>aee-lattice into one of tlie simple-cube variety No. 1 
(page 583). That is, the crystal behaves as if the in the equation 
A sin 0 were the distance between a })otassium oct^i^h^dral 

plane and the next chlorine octahedral plane of atoms, 4’he spacings, 
in fact^ of the cube jilanes [100}, of the rhombic dodecahedral planes 
[llOj, and of the octahedral planes {1111 apparently those of a 
simple-cubic lattice, No. 1. 

Interpretation of Intensity of X-ray Spectra. — This matter of the 
intensities of the different orders of X-ray reflection from atomic planes 
in crystals, and their relation to the nature of th^ose planes, that is. 


^ It i.s probably neourate to say atonije number ” ratljer than ** atomic 
weight** ; for the amplitude is proportional to the number of electrons ^or unit area, 
which Moseley has shown is the same number as th^ atomic number (sequence number 
of the element in the periodic table), rather than to the gravitational mass. Atomic 
fS^eight, however, varies approximately proportionally to the atomic number. 
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whether they are coiuj^osed of atoiujfhf 4he same elements {()r elements 
of similar, nearly e(|ual, mavss), or of different elements of appreeiably 
different mass as represented by their atomic Aveiglits and atomic 
numbers, is one of the greatest im])ortanee. It is hojied that the 
following additional statenumt concerning it. which has been drawn up 
after consultation with Sir William Bragg, will render it clear. 

We starj., as already laid down, with the fundamental equations for 
the successive orders of retlection : 


A-2(/sin 0,, 

*2A ~ 2<I sin 0^, 

3A — 2<l sin 03 . etc. 


The sines of 0^, 0^, and 0^, etc., arc as 1, 2, 3, etc. For instance, in 
a }>articular ex]>eriinent with rock-salt, using a ]>alladimn anticathode, 
reflections were obtaiiusl from (KM)) cube planes at 5‘9‘^, 11-85°, 18-15°, 
etc., and the sim^s of tln'se angles are as 1:2:3 almost exactly, indicat- 
ing that they corrcs]>ond to first, second, and third order sp(*(‘tra respec- 
tively. In other words, tin* <‘(piation always r<‘inainmg an e(jnatiun, 
when we multiply the wave-length of the X-radiation on the left by an 
integer W'e similarly niiiltiply the right-hand side by multiplying the sine 
of tli(‘ angle of relli'ction of the X-rays, tlic angle itself b(*ing thus iiien-ased 
(counting from tlic j)lanc of tli<‘ erystal fa.ee, the glancing jilam*, and not 
from tlie normal to the face and plane of atonis). J Fence, W(‘ may state : 

1. The effect of gi-tting reinforcement ami therefore brilliant r(dh‘ction 
at doul)le or triph‘ wavc-lengtli distances, n-presenled in the erjuation by 
the doidiling or trijiling (or further multiplying) of the. wave-length of 
tlie X-radiation, th(‘ spacing remaining the same, is to g(fl/ the. nilhudion 
at a larger glancing angle 0^, 03 , etc., namely, oiui tlu^ siiui of which is 
twice or three times (nr more) as much as sin 0^. 

But the riglit-hand side of the etpiat.ion can also be doubhid, trebled, 
etc., by multiplying d insit‘ad of the sine ; when we do so by 2, k'ee}>ing 
the glancing angle and thendore its sim* tlu^ same, the second ordcir 
reflection ])rodu(‘cd by double w-ave-lcngths 2A (orre.spoiids obviously to 
this double spacing 2d, which we may call J) (that is, I) = 2d). Similarly, 
3A would corres])ond to a spacing = 3d, and the reflection is a third order 
one. *Bui th(‘n‘ will, of course, be now" a new- first order refle.ciion, at a 
smaller angle, sucli that its sine is half of that of the angle (:orr(-.s])onding 
to D== 2d, Hence, we may make a second statemiuit as follows : ^ 

2. If we doiibh^ the spacing d, calling it D (equal to 2d), which is 
equivalent to getting reflections from alternate planes only, wo have for 
the first order reflection A = 21) sin 0'. In order that the right-hand side 


shall really remain the same, equal to tlie wave-length, as the sjiacing is 
now doubled, nam^-ly T) = 2d instead of d, the value of sin 0' must be 

only half as much as that of sin 0., that is, sin 6' ~ Tliis comes to 


the same thing as considering 0^ as the second order reflection angle, and 
we may indeed call it the O* for this double spacing, 0' being really the 
0j for this spacing. In other words, for the spacing D ( = 2d) the glancing 
• VOL. I 2 u * 
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angle corresponding to the first order reflection is smaller than the first 
order glancing angle for the spacing d, by an amount which corresponds 
to the relations of the sines of the two angles being as 1 (for D) to 2 
(for d). 

If wc now go back to the spacing d, we can get this from the spacing 
D ( = 2d) just considered by introducing planes of similar (same element) 

atoms half - way be- 
= a tween the D planer. 

S ~~~ Th e reflections from one 

a qI alternate planes, 

P 1, 3, 5, 7, etc., will then 

I be contrary in phase 
other alternate 

a get, 2, 4, 6, 8, etc., and 

^ the reflections will be 

Y, mutually extinguished, 

a ^ I namely, those corre- 

S * ■ ■ spending to D. But 

S we shall now get reflec- 

b “ tions corresponding to 

g — the spacing d, Sup- 

n I posing, however, that 

* I I I the intermediate planes 

b - 0 introduced are not com- 

— posed of atoms of the 

a same element as the D 

planes, we have the 

a I ^ following very interest- 

Ordeps First Second Third Fourth i 

3. M^hcn we have 

Fig. r)41<3r. — Relation l) 0 twepii nonsiiics of Alternate PJunos <>l i r - ‘t x 

AtoniH and Inteiinitles ot Jtetlcetion Orders. jdancs ot Similar atoms 

spac(‘d at the distance 

D, and planes of different atoms (those of anotlier element) interspersed 
midway between them, so that adjacent planes irrespective of composi- 
tion are spaced at tlie distance d (where 2d = D), we shall have a differ- 
ential effect occurring, dependent on the similarity or difference toi, the 
atomic weights and atomic numbers (as representing the relative masses 
of the atoms) of the two eLments of which the two kinds of atomic planes 
are composed. 

These vitally iinjiortant facts are illustrated and rendered very clear 
by the diagram given in Fig. 541a, which, together with the next state- 
ment 4, has been directly suggested by Sir William Bragg to tlie author. 
The bottom row of spectra in the diagram and their intensities correspond 
to the spacing D »= 2d, and the top one refers to the spacing d. 

4. “ Consider the effect of a set of paraUel atom-bearicig planes uni- 
formly spaced but alternately of unequal densities a and 6. The accom- 
panying diagram (Fig. 541a) shows the effect of giving b v^arious values, 
beginning with a and ending in zero. The relative intensities of the 


Orders First Second Third Fourth 

Fig. r)41<3r. — Relation between pensities of Allernafe Planes ol 
Atoms ami Intensities ot Rellcetion Orders. 
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different orders are showii in eaeli case. It is assumed that when the 
])lanes are all alike, and equally s[)aced the intensities in the different 
orders are as the inverse squares of the orders, because some assiun])tion is 
necessary for the purpose of illustration and this particular assumption 
has been found to be nearly correct in several cases.” 

When the planes are alternately composed of different elements (like 
the octahedral sodium and chlorine planes of rock-salt, NaCl), we are 
really getting some reflection at this first order glancing angle (the one 
marked ‘‘first” in Fig. 51 la), the difference as regards amplitude and 
opposition of ])hase of two sets of reflections, those from sodium planes 
alone and those from chlorine ]flanes alone, spaced at doiiblo-d distance to 
the adjacent sodium and chlorine jilanes spaced at d distance That is, 
the two sets of alternate jilanes, not being of ecpial vveiglit and therefore 
not neutralising one another, are acting and giving reinforcement at twice 
the wave-length phase *2A, and the intensity obsiTved is the differential 
one, taking into account the opposition of phase of vibration. Tiie case 
rcjiresented at the to[) of th(‘ diagram (Fig. 51 la), wlnm b is eijual to a, 
may be considm-ed as that of syKine K(1, wlu^n tlie plani‘s at spacing d 
are [iractically all of ei[UaI mass (dfi being so near .*15*5). 'fliat below it, 
when b is equal to only half a, the .staond in the diagram, will then be 
very like the case of rock-salt, NaC’I, for which the masses of alt(*niate 
l)lan<\s are a])j)r<‘(aably different, namely, as 2*1 to 55*5. 

The actual glancing angliss 6 of the iirsf order reliections from the 
octahedral (111) jilanes of sylvim*, Kfl, and rock-salt-, Nad, resjicdively, 
observx'd on a particular occasion by Profs. W. H. and W. L. Jiragg ^ 
were 18*0® and the former being thus in the neighbourhood of twice 
the size of the latter, in agre<mi(‘nt with what lias just been statisl, and as 
shown in the two top cas(‘s <»f Fig. 541a The corresjionding angles for the 
first order reflections of the cube planes (H)C)) of the two nisfa'ctive salts 
were 10*2° and 11*1®, as observed on the same occasion, values mairly 
the same, and evidently of analogous nature, derivi^d from Tiimilarly 
eonstitiited atomic plani'S, the difference being only the slight om^ due to 
the slight increase, in the, spacing of the planes, as w(i pass from the lighter 
and smaller unit space-lattice cell of sodium chloride to the hcavi(*r and 
larger cell of })otassium chloride. 

•VWiother mode of expressing this important matter, and one which 
treats it more generally, has b(*.en communicat(‘d to the. author, just as 
this chajiter is going to jiress, by Sir W, il. Ifragg, and is as folhj^ws: 

“ The relative, intmisities of the various orders of reflection from a 
given set of plan(\‘^ m a crystal may be calculated in tlu^ following way, 
which is found to be satisfai-tory as a first aj)[)roximation ])Ut is sure to 
need revision. , 

“ At a proper tangle of reflection the phase difference between the 
reflections from consecutive planes of similar character i.s a multiple of 

K. • • 

^ Proc. Roy. Soc., 101!?, Sff, 272. The anglc.s Riven us 0 in the table from which 
these values arc quoted are prol/lbly the anRles of witinR of the jonisation chamber, 
2e?. That this is so is conhrraed by tlic Fig. 20 on page 89 of X-Haya and CrysUU 
Structure of Profs. Bragg. 
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271. There may ])e several jjlanes in the roj)etition i>attem. Take one 
of these as the standard of reference and sU])])ose that the weight of the 
atoms it contains is per square centimetre, while the distance separating 
it from the next similar plane is d. Other planes may be defined as having 
masses mg, etc., and as being separated from the reference plane by 
distances dg, etc. 

“ In a rcliection of the nth order, the ])hases of all the plapes relative 
to the j)lane of reference are 2nWj/d, 27477 ^ 2 /^ and so on. The sum of 
the contributions to the reflected wave by all the planes of the pattern 
is proportional to 

cos 27 ri/T + cos 27r(^/T + nd^jd) + cos 27r(^/T + nd^jd) + . . . 

“ The intensity of the reflected wave is therefore proportional to 
(»?(, + cos ^nrdijd + cos 2mTdJd-\- . . .)^ 

+ (m^ sin 2n7r(^i/^2 + 7n2 sin 2n7rr/2/(/+ . . .)^. 

“ It is found in i)ractice that lor a simple arrangement of planes, all 
of equal strength and e(iaally s]>aced, the intensities of the diflerent 
orders fall olT rapidly with the number of the order for reasons not fully 
understood. For a first aj)j)roximation it is found satisfactory to say 
that the intensity varies inversely as the square of the number of the 
order. When there are ])Ian(‘s which vary in spacing and strength in the 
manner just considered, both causes of variation in the intensity of the 
orders have to be taken into account. 

“ As ail examph^ take the following simple case. Suppose the pattern 
to consist of planes of mass a, with ])lanes of mass h Jialf way between 
them ; and consider how the relative intensiti(‘s of the diflerent orders 
will change as h is gradually reduced from an equality with a to zero. 

“ J5y the formula just given the intensity of the )?th order is pro- 
liortional to 

{a 4 h cos 't(7r)^ -I- (6 sin 

that is, to (a + Z/)“ when n is even and (a ~ 6)- when n is odd. 

“ Jlence taking into account both causes of the variation in intensitiCvS 
of the diflerent orders, the following will be the system of intensities : 

{a-hf, (a + hfli, (a-bfl^, (a + bf/lQ ... 

“ The accompanying diagram (Fig. 541a) shows the relative intensities 
for diflerent relative values of h and a. 

“ Wiien b is exactly equal to a, the case considered merges into that 
of simple jilanes with half the s])acing.” If 0 be taken as unity the in- 
tensities are then 0, J, 0, .{. When 6^0, however, the intensities are 
Ij It It /c- Both cases are clearly illustrated in Fig. 541a. 

Meaning of Intensity of Spots in X-radiograms.r-It will be con- 
venient now to revert to the Laue X-radiographic method, in which 
the X-rays are passed through the crystal, and received „af ter diflrac- 
tion on a photographic plate placed behind the crystal, as a spot 
pattern. When an X-radiogram has been taken, an analysis of it is, of 
course, necessary, in order that its correct interpretation can be arrived 
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at. It is jiossiblo for & spot to ajijiear in a ]>osition correspomling to 
reflection at any sot of pianos having inU'gral indices {hM). In the 
pattern obtained by allovNing the diffracted X-rays to fall on a pliotogra])hic 
plate a definite number of spots apj)oar» but they are, usually in equal 
sets, of very varying intensities, and by classifu'ation of the pianos which 
reflect the })rinci])al (most intense sots of) sj)ots of the jmttorn a clue can be 
got to the /rue jioint -system arrangement of the dilYratding centres. The 
point-system which affords the most simjde inter]>retation of the pattern 
is that whicli ought to be taken as representing the crystal structure. It 
has b{‘en shown in previous chaj>ters that the nu>rt' important ])lanes, 
such as the primary facial ])lam‘s. esjiccially the axial planes and param(‘tral 
})lanes, are those most densidy jmthed with ])oints (atoms), and these ])lanes 
always, if operative, afford prominent and usually the strongest reflections. 

There is a conveni<‘nt n‘lation between the points which are reflected 
in the ])lanes lahuiging to any one zone of fac’cs 'I'lu* reflected beam 
always lies on a (‘in ular com' ^Mth apex at the crystal section, the zone 
axis as axis, and the direction (»f the primary bt'am as one generator. 
Tliis cone cuts the ])hotograj>hic jilate in an clli])se passing through the 
central jioint of the ])attt‘rn, and all spots rcllecti'd in ])lanes of the zone 
lie on it. This arrangement of th<‘ spots on ellipses (see explanation and 
Fig. 5‘M on page GGl) is very obvious on an int('rfer(*nce patti'rn, and 
the elli]>ses can imm(Hliat(‘ly be drawn. A ^lit tle cahailation shows to 
whicii zone axis each ellij>se must be a.ssigned, and by marking a given 
spot as lying on the. int<*rsection of two ellipses the cahuilat.ion of the 
indices of tliat spot is mad(‘ possilile. For it will be n*memb(‘red (from 
fiagc 88) that- /AJ -f k\ -i l\\ - (), when' | UVW] is t he zoiu' symbol. 

When representing a s])ot patttTii <liagrammatically, howi'ver, it is 
v(^ry inconvi'iiient to have to draw the t'llipsi's, at tin* intersections of 
which the spots of tlie pattern lie. It is simpl(*r to use* an extension of 
the usual stereograpliic pnqection. and transform thert'by tlni ellipses 
into circles. Fig. ollh will mak<^ it clear ho\v this can hcj done. Let the 
s(*ction of the crystal be situat(*d at (\ tin* centre of tbe sphere leprescnted 
by the circle ABT, and let the direction of tin* incident rays bo from 
P to C. The rays which traverse tin* crystal und(^viat(*d fall on the 
p!iot<)grai>hi<' ]»late AD at A. Let CZ rej>re.st‘ni the direction of a zone 
axm.* The l)eams n*flected in ]ilan(‘s of this zom^ lie on a circular cone 
with vertex at (’, of which CZ is the axis, and ('A, CH are two generators. 
This cone cuts tin* sph(*re in a circ'le of which AH is a diameter, aTi4 by the 
familiar projierty of tin* stereograjdiic projection, tin* jirojection of this 
circle on the j»lane AD from the pole P is also a circle. TJie centre of this 
circle is at Z, since AZ = ZS', Z being the point where the zone axis cuts 
the photograjdiic plate. • 

Let the patter* of spots be supjiOS(*d to }>e made by the diffracted 
beams on the s})here ABP, and this pattern ]>rojected on the plane AD 
from the ^ol6 P. Spots corn's] ion ding to niflection at planes of a zone 
now lie on a circle, having^dts centre at the point where the zone axis 
cuts the jilate AD. The R[K)t at S made by the reflected beam CB 
becomes a sj^ot at S' of the transformed j)attern. The distortion of the 
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pattern of spots Ly the transformation is very small, except in the regions 
distant from the centre, and circles are, of course, very much easier to 

draw than ellipses. The dia- 
D grams of spot patterns in the 
next two Figs. 542 and 543, 
and many others in this 
cha])ter, have teen con- 
structed by this method. 
Tlie directions and explana- 
tions given above are due to 
Prof. W. L. Bragg.^ In con- 
structing such a diagram, a 
point, A in Fig. 5416, is first 
chosen as tliat in which the 
incident rays meet the photo- 
graphic plate . Then the points 
such as Z, where the principal 
zone axes meet the plate, are 
found by a calculation, which 
is easy when the crystal is })laced symmetrically to the pencil of X-rays. 
A circle is then drawn with centre Z and radius ZA. This being done 
for each zone axis, the intersections of the circles give the stercographic 
projections of the reflected s])ots. 

Comparison of the Results of the Spectrometric and Radiographic 
Methods for the Chlorides of Potassium and Sodium. — li will be interest- 
ing to see how the facts now recorded as regards the two alkali chlorides 
are interpreted in tli(‘ Lau(' radiograms of tlusse salts. They are given, 
drawn as above described in extended stereographic projection, from the 
actual radiograms, in Figs. 542 and 543, by the kindness of Sir William 
and Prof, W, L. Bragg. The diffraction patterns shown aie those 
obtained when the beam of incident X-rays falls normally on the plate 
of rock-salt or sylvine cut parallel to a cube face (100), (010), or (001). 
The Fig. 543 for potassiuni chloride is perfectly legular, the spots for 
which the corresponding facial indices are given being exactly those for a 
simple-cube sjiace-laitice. Fig. 542, however, for sodium chloride, is less 
regular, although of the same type, the sjiots lying on the same civebs ; 
but it is not every intersection of the circles which now shows a spot, 
and tluv’.ntensities, rej)resentod by the sizes of the spots, vary in a manner 
which corresponds to the centred -face space-lattice and not to the simple- 
cube lattice. 

It is indeed highly interesting and satisfactory to observe how the 
two methods of attack, those of the X-^ray sj)cctrometer and of the Laue 
radiogram, supplement and confirm each other. Diffiealties presented by 
the results of one method are frecjuently cleared up by rec ourse to the 
other, so that it is advisable that in every research both methods should 
be employed and their results com])ared, a^^d no conclusions arrived at 
which are vetoed by the result of either method alone. It must be 
' Proc, Roy, Soc,, 1913, 89, 251. 
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remembered, however, that the Laue method is subject to more restric- 
tions than the Bragg method, and cannot always discriminate between 
the hololiedral class of any system of crystal symmetry and the classes 
of lower symmetry within that system. Direct evidence of enantio- 
morphism, for instance, is not capable of being afforded by it. As an 

example, the radiogram of 
quartz given in Fig. 535, page 
646, taken from a negaoive sent 
to the author by Dr. Laue in 
1912, refuesents either right- 
handed or left-handed quartz, 
the radiograms afforded by 
both cnantiomorphous varieties 
being identical. But the X-ray 
speetrometric method is cap- 
able of affording many valu- 
able indications of the detailed 
II nature of the symmetry, and 
will be shown in the section 
on quartz to discriminate be- 
tween tile two varieties. More- 
over, the first substance used 
by Laue, zinc blende, does not 
belong to the hololiedral class 
vet this fact does not record 
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32 of the cubic; system, but to class 31 
itself in the radiograms given in Figs. 530, 531, and 534. 

» W. L. Bragg’s Explanation of the Laue Radiograms. — The ex]danation 
of the Laue radiogram which has been given by W. L. Bragg has been 
already partly indicated on 
page 661 . It is clear that the 
intensity of any sjiot de])ends 
on the number of atoms in 
the plane affording it ; that 

is, the greater the reticular 

density of the possible crystal — — CZH 
face corresjionding to tlie 
plane, the more intense is the 
spot pi^ioduced in the radio- 
gram. As reticular density 
is also proportional to im- 
portance of face (the primary 
faces having the greatest re- 
ticular density), it follows 

that the most important facial jdanes reflect the intensest spots. Each 
spot reflected by a ])lane of atoms (considered as pafsii)g through 
the origin and two other points) lies at the intersection of two ellipses, as 
showm in Fig. 544. The ])lane of atoms corresponding to any spot can be 
found from tlie two ellipses, for, as shown on page 661, each ellipse is the 
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section of a cone by the plane of the ])hotographic plate, the axis of tlic cone 
bein^the line joining the origin (centre of the triaxial system, and con- 
sidered as one of the three points determining the ])hine) and the particular 
atom (the second or third j)oint of the three), and the generator of the 
cone being the incident beam. He also ex]>lains why the sj>ots are 
elliptical in shape, the amount cf the ellipticity being dependent on the 
distance o| the ])hotogra})hic ])Iate from the crystal. AVlitm the t^vo are 
very close the spots are round, but they become more and more ellijd-ical 
as the j)late is roeed<*d. Tliis is due to the fact that the initial rays are 
nof. strictly parall(‘I, and 
the ellect will be clear 
from Fig. 545. The 
vertically diverging 
rays from the h'adtm 
ajierture L striking the 
reflecting jdanes of the 
uj)j)er })art of tlie 
crystal (' meet them 
at a less angle of graz- 
ing incidence than those 
of the lower ])art,and so 
the rcflecteil rays con- 
verge. Horizontally di- 
verging rays, how(‘ver, 
diverge still more on 
refleition. Hence, the 
section of the refh'cted 
beam is an ellipse, with 
major axis horizontal. 

The effect of increase 
of distance of the 
])hotugraphic [ilate 
or Po is seen in the 
relative increase in the 
major axis of the corre- 
spemling ellipse, that ^ 
of C2 corresjionding 

to P9 being relatively much more elongated than that (fl produced 
on Pi- 

It cannot be made* too idear that the Laue radiograms are duo to 
diffraction by the crystal of the “ white ” or general radiation proceeding 
from an X-ray bulb, whereas a, specific “monochromatic” radiation is 
iLsed in the Bragg X-ray spectrometric analysis, such as that of wave- 
length 0*584 X l(r« centimetre from the palladium anticathode A 
platinum^or# iridium anticathode is generally used in taking the Laue 
radiograms, as this gives off more than a usual projiortion of its X-ray 
energy as general radiatiorf. Each .spot in the radiogram r(^j)reHents the 
reflection of these general X-rays by a certain crystal plane (hU), the 
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intensity of the spot corresponding to the efficiency of the reflection, 
determined principally by the number of atoms in the plane. Jt is 
possible to calculate from the positions of the spots the indices (hJcl) of the 
crystal plane, as sliown on page 664. The method suffers from the fact 
that every spot rcj)resents the action of waves of a different wave- 
length (tiie s])ots would be differently coloured, if visibility and colour 
were attri])utes of X-rays), for <1 and 6 vary from spot to sp^t, and we 
do not know the relation b(‘tween tlie amounts of radiation, originally 
pr(\sent in the incident beam, for the different parts of the spectrum which 
are sejiarately utilised in two different sjiots. Yet in many respects the Laue 
radiogram is of very considerable value, and it must not be forgotten that 



it was by the discovery of the possibility of obtaining such a remarkable 
thing as a radiogram of a crystal that we first became aware of the grq^it 
value of X-rays as an analytical test for and diviner of crystal structure. 

Figs. 546, 547, and 548 will sliow, as clearly as is ])ossible to a diagram 
in two (rmiensions only, how the radiogram is produced. Tn Fig. 546 the 
atoms are all of tlu' same kind, but in Fig. 548 they are of two kinds as 
in rock-salt, and it will be clear how this fact will modify the relative 
intensity of the spots reflected from the different planes. The large 
central spot at the top in Fig. 517 is, of course, th|it afforded by the 
directly transmitt(‘d incident rays from A. The crystal is supposed to 
be placed at 0 , and the rays reflected from tJie various plafies of atoms 
(corres])onding to the faces indicated by two of their indices) pass along 
the radial paths OS 2 , OS 3 , O 84 , and afford th? spots Pg, P 3 , P 4 , etc., on 
the photographic plate, whicli vary in size according to the intensity of 
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t e reflection. This latter is governed by the various causes already 
enumerated, namely, the wave-len^h and energy of the X-radiation 
(part of s])octrum) forming this j)articular ray, the density of packing of 
the atoms in the reflecting plane, the nature of the atoms themselves, 
their relative masses, and their spacing. 

Friedei ^ has made an import-ant contribution to the theory of the Lane 
radiop*ams^ He has shown that the symmetry of a radiogram should bo 
identical with the (Tvstal symmetry to which a centre of symmetry lias 
been added. This is wliv 

the Lane radiograms can (31) (21) 

only distinguish eleven of 
the thirty -two classes of 
crystals. A large number 
of very beautiful radiograms 
have been published by 
Jaeger,^ which serve ])ar- 
ticularly to illustrate and 
confirm Friedid’s theortMii : 
some of them are n'pro- 
duced later in the chapt<*r, 
for which the author’s 
hearty thanks are due to 
Prof. Jaeger. 

A method has been 
devised by R. Gross ^ which 
consists in taking a series 
of Lane radiograms at 
definite known angular 
positions, the crystal being 
mounted on a two-circle 
goniometer and rotated for 
the desired number of 
degrees between the ex- 
posures. The photographs 

are subsequently analysed 
. J i 1 • 1 1 
oMbaik instrument which he; 

terms a “cyclometer,” which enables whatever symmetry is pr(‘S(‘nt to 
be detected. The true symmetry is usually Iowct by a centre ^>f sym- 
metry, in accordance with Friedels principle. The method is r(‘Com- 
mended for the goniometry of crystals with bad or poorly reflecting faces. 

Measurement of Absolute Dimensions of Space-lattice Cells by the Bragg 
Method.-^The most important advantage of the X-ray spectromotric 
method is, howeveg*, that we are enabhid by its means to determine the 
actual distances (the spacings) between the, jdanes of atoms, and thus to 
measure (^reetly the distaiwes of separation of the atom.s of the space 

^ Comptes rendvSy 1913, 1,57^ 1^33. 

* Proc. K. Akad. Weienach., Amsterdam, 1916, 77, 1204 and 1915, 18, 642 and 669. 
a CerUr. Min., 1920, 62. 
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lattice in the rectangular crystal systems, and the actual dimensions of 
the elementary cell of the latter, the grosser structural unit. This is, of 
course, an enormously important advance. It affords at once the possi- 
bility of confirming or otherwise, and of converting into absolute values, 
the relative values of the dimensions of the unit cells which we already 
j)Ossess in the toj)ic axial ratios (molecular distance ratios), in validly 
com})arable series of allic^d compounds such as isomorphouii salts, not 
only those “eutropic” members which are formed by the interchange of 
family-group cheniical elements of the ])eriodic classification (such as the 
alkali metals), but also in most cases th(^ other members of the series 
(such as those formed ])y ammonium and thallium). It will be shown 
in the sequel liow remarkably exact is this confirmation, a fa(*t which 
very greatly enhances the value both of to])ic axial ratios and of molecular 
volumes, which latter arc confirmed as correct relative measures of the 
cell volumes with the same most satisfactory ])recision. The method of 
acbieving tliis can best b^‘ exjfiained by continuing the study of the con- 
crete instances investigated by Sir William and Prof. W. L. Bragg, which 
we shall ])r<)c-(M‘(l to do in the next section but one. 

Spectrometric Analytical Data for the Alkali Chlorides. — It will be 
useful before passing to tlie consideration of other crystalline substances 
to stat(i bri(fily tluj data relied on by the Braggs for their conclusions 
n'garding the structur(‘. of sodium and |)otassium chlorides. Starting 
from th(; fact that the ])riiicipal cubic faces are of the three types (100), 
(110), and (111), and that the conditions are expressed by the equation 
'hX = 2(1 siji 6, wo have for the first reflections from the (100) faces of 
potassium chloride and sodium chloride respectively, and t/g being the 
Sj lacings ; 

2d] sin D*22^ = A, and 2^2 sin 5 *9° = A, from which : 
d] = 5 • 1 8A, and == 1 -HbA. 


Now the ratio of the true volumes of the eleiiKUitary (’.ells, that is, of 

M 

d^ in each case, is that of the molecular volumes in each case (the 

o 

molecular weight to the dimsity, the latter being written as 8 instead of 
the usual d to avoid confusion with the spacing d), so that we now have : 

d] ^ Mol. vol. of KV\ ^ M]/Si 
Mol. vol. of Na(1 - M2/82’ 


Kearranging and extracting cube roots we obtain : 

V mV 




V JVl, 

3 / g 

Therefore d^/ should be the same for the twtf salts. On testing 


this it is found that for KCl the value is 1 -G^A, and for NaOl }t is 1*62A. 
Moreover, on extending the observations to potassium bromide, another 
member of this grouj) of haloid salts, the same value 1 'GSA is again found. 
Hence, it is clear that the structures of the three salts are analogous. 
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Passiu" next to tlie consideration of the typo (d c‘iibio spaco-latticc 
which is ])resont, tlie following relations express the conditions for the 
three lattices : 

For the siinple-ciihc lattice ^ =1: \'2 ; ^ 3, 

^hno) 

For the cubc-cciitrcd lattice 1 : - : v^‘^, 

• \^2 

For the facc-('ent red -cube lattice 1: \ 2: 

Now for potassium chloride : 

- sin ; sin 7°-;i0 : sin !r-Or>, 

"(u».) ''(ihl) "(ih) 

= : 0-1272 : 0-1570, 


SO that the s]»acc-latticc of ]>otassiuin (•hh>ride is that of tie* simple cube. 
The diffraction sjH*ctra have b(‘en showm to agree w'itli t-liis conclusion. 

In the case of sodium chlorich* the diffraction spt'ctra do not tally 
with this conception, irencc, wc are bound to concliKh^ that the dilTrac.t- 
ing ceTitrcs arrang(‘d on a cube lattic<‘ m potassium chloride an‘ not 
molecules of K(l, but atoms of the tvvo elwmmts. For if they w^re 
molecuh*s so arranged on that lattic<‘ the sodium chlorid(‘ mol(‘cules 
would b(* exp(‘ct(‘d to be similarly arranged on a simple-cube lattice. 
Indeed we are drivtm to the conclusion already r(‘cord(‘d that it is the 
atoms with wliich we are (h*aling, and that the atoms of K and Cl act 


so similarly, as if only one kind of atom w^cre pn*sent, because their atomic 
weights (and therefore masses acting as diffracting c<entres) arc almost 
identical. For, as already mentioned, tin* intensity of reflection of X-rays 
from an atom has been found to be proj)ort.ional to its mass. This 
very important princijilc may also be stated thus; ihe amplitude, of 
the waives reflected by each net-])lane of the space-lattic(\ is msirly jiro- 
portional to the total mass of the atoms lying in that net-piano. Jn 
NaCl, KBr, and K1 the atoms of the two elements an' not alike in mass, 
anit^ic face-centred space-lattice which obtains for th(‘S(‘. thn‘e haloid 
salts corresponds to the atoms of om*. kind only, a conclusion wdiich has 
already been recorded. The ratios of the reci])ro(*als of the sjiaimigs for 


the three ])rimary-face ])lanos (lOt)), (IHf), and (111) are I : : 


V3 


for 


each of these salts, confirming the presence of a face-centred cube lattice. 

W. Voigt ^ has showm that i\m stru<*ture now^ reveahid li.y X-rays for 
NaCl and KCl, in fvhich each atom species (chemical element) forms the 
face-centred cubic space-lattice No. 3 (Fig. 454, pag«^ 583), is that of 
Sohneke’s leg^lar point-systou No. 55 or No. GO (pag(*s G16 and 018), tlie 
octahedral 12- or 24*pointer, ^concent rated (specialised) into a single atom. 

1 Phifs. ZeitHchr., 1018, lU, 440. 
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Zinc Blende. — A crystal of this mineral is illustrated in Fig. 113 (page 
162). It consists of a combination of the two tetrahedra {111} and 
{111}, developed clearly to different extents and therefore not holohedral 
faces of an octahedron, with small faces of the cube {100}. For zinc 
blende, ZnS, has been shown (page 162) to belong to the hexakis tetra- 
hedral class 31 of the cubic system. The substance is highly interesting 
as liaving been tlie first studied by Lane, and rei)rod notions pf his radio- 
grams have becTi given in Figs. 530, 531, and 534, the two former having 
been taken with a cube face adjusted and Fig. 534 with an apparent 
octahedron (really a tetrahedron) face perpendicular to the incident 
X-rays. When examined by the spectrometric method, the first order 
spectra afford tlie same relative values for the three ])rimary faces (100), 
(110), and (111) as in the case of rock-salt, and the ratio of the sines of 


tlieir angles of reflection is I : : 


x/3 

2 ’ 


cornssponding to the facie-centred 


cube lattice. Also, taking the molecular weight M as 97 and the density 
8 as 4*06, we find that 


Hence, there are as many atoms of zinc and sul])hur as of sodium 
and chlorine to the crystal-unit cubes of zinc blende and rock-salt. The 
structures are not identical, however, for the sj)cctra agree with the 
supposition that while the zinc atoms lie on one facc-(!entred cube lattice 
and the sulphur atoms likewise lie on a lattice of this same type, the 
relative positions of the two lattices are not the same as in rock-salt. 
The arrangement for zinc blende proves to be that shown in Fig. 549. 

^ P It will be seen that the 

zinc atoms (solid points) 
are placed at the corners 
and centres of the large 
cube faces, marked by 
capital letters, like the 
sodium atoms in sodium 
chloride. But the sulphur 
atoms (rings) occu/)yr^he 
centres of four alternate 
small cubes, of the eight 
such small cubes which 
make up the large unit- 
structural cube. The 
nodes of the lattice 
marl^ed by small letters 
are unoccupied by atoms. 
Although the^figure does 
not render the fact plain, 
as only one large unit cube is represent^.d, it is nevertheless true 
that when the structure is considered on a model showring several 
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such neighbouring large cubes in position adjacent to each other, 
the sulphur atoms are then seen to lie really on a face -centred cube 
lattice like the zinc atoms. The (111) planes are now of a new 
type, for the distance from zinc atom to zinc atom is four times 
that separating zinc and sulphur atoms. The atomic weight of zinc, 
65, is almost exactly double that of sulphur, 32, and instead of inter- 
fering, the^re flections from the sulphur planes of atoms which alternate 
between the zinc })lanes reinforce slightly the relltK’tions from the zinc 
planes, in the case of the first order reflections. With the. second order 
reflections the case is different, the waves from the sulphur j)lanes being 
exactly out of phase with those from the zinc }>lanes. For the successive 
wave-trains from the zinc ])lanes have a phase differonc‘e of Itt, while the 
phase difference corre.8]wnding to successive zinc and sulphur jilanes is 
one-fourth of this, namely tt, which means that the two trains are in 
opposite phases, and this second order refh‘ction is thus v(*ry weak, being 
actually weaker than the third order retleclion. it would disappear 
altogether if the atomic weights (masses) of zinc and sulphur were 
alike. This all bears out tlie stru(‘ture whi(‘h has been represented for 
zinc blende in Fig. 549. 

W. Voigt ^ has pointed out that this structure now reveal(*d by X-rays 
for zinc blende falls under Sohncke’s regular juiint-syst-mn No. 55, the 
octahedral 12-pointer (Fig. 517 on page 616), in which the zinc atoms 
have, their initial atom at the construction ^.ero-point, tlu'. hfft bottom 
front corner of the cube, and the suljduir atoms hav<‘ tIuMr initial one in 
the centre of an 8-pointer cubelet (one of the small cub(‘s into which the 
large zinc cube is sub<liv]d<‘d). 

The Diamond. - The next substance studied was the diamond, which 
lias afforded results of striking inter(*st. Tliis beautiful form of the 
element carbon has been shown (on pag<‘s 155 and 502) to Ixdoiig in all 
probability to the holohedral class 32 of th(‘ cubic system, although it lias 
in the past been frequently classift<Hi as of the hexakis tetrahedral class 
31. Now it is remarkable that if both the zinc atoms and the sulphur 
atoms in ziiu* l>lend<*, as represented in Fig. 519, be re,j>laced by carbon 
atoms, w^e obtain the structure of the diamond. That is, we jmt 2(' ™ ZnS. 
All the atoms are now those of (^rboii, but they are arranged in two 
fa#«-Q^ntred cube lattices, the atomic points of one of wdiich occupy the 
corners and face-centres of the main large cube, while the atomic- centre^s 
of the other are situated at the centres of th(‘. alternatii small ^mbes of 
the eight which go to make up the large structural-unit and spac-Mattic-<‘>- 
cell cube. One of the large cubes is .sliowm in Fig. 550, the complementary 
(small letter) one to that in Fig. 549 being chosen ; and on<^ of the eight 
constituent small cubes in Fig. 551, the numbers enabling the one chosen 
to be identified. Another figure of diamond structure Is given at A in 
Fig. 556 on page 676. 

Another iqpde of describing the structure is that it coasists of a super- 
position of two face-centred cubic lattices, one of wliich is obtained from 
the other by translating it Rigidly along a cube diagonal for one-quarter 
1 Phys, Zeitschr., 1918, /9, 446. 
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of the length of the diagonal. Each point of both lattices is occupied by 
a carbon atom. The result is that each carbon atom occupies the centre 
of a regular tetrahedron, the four corners of which are occui)ied by the 
four nearest neighbours of that atom. 

'J'he atoms being now all alike, the differential effect of atomic weight 
no longer intervenes, and the effect on the second order spectrum from 
the (111) i)lanes is the purely natural one of extinction, corresj)onding to 
the (;xact one-quarter phase difference. Moreover, the first order spectrum 
from the (KX)) planes also disapj>ears, as all the planes of atoms parallel 
to the cube fac-es are now comj)oscd of identical chemical matter. The 
(110) planers are \^2 times and the (111) ])lanes Aj s/2> times as far apart 
as the (KX)) ])lanes, and the positions and intensities of the spectra from 




Tlie Stnictiire of Diaiiioiul. 


each set of |>lanes agree comidetely with the structure shown in Figs. 550 

3/g 

and 551 . To t(‘st it further, however, it should yield a value for d. / 

V M 

about 1 ‘(UlA. As ZnS = 2C, M will be 2 x 12 = 24 ; S the density is 3’51.^ 
44i(‘ d in zinc- blende was calculated from the first order s])ectruni of 
(100), but this now is absent, for the diamond, and the d for diamond is 
thus doulded. Working this out for the palladium ray it is found that : 

2A = 2d sin 19-0®, from which 

3 


(/ =1 3 -ogA, and d 


M 


= 1 •r)2A, 


which agrees adequately with the average value 1 -GSA for the structure 
proposed, and proves that the diamond and zinc blende do possess the 
same number of atoms in each structural-unit cube. 

The structure of diamond as given in the Figures 550 and 551 may be 
derived by taking a face-centred cubic space-lattice A, and imagining it 
to be translated ])arallel to itself along a cube diagonal for one-quarter 
the length of that diagonal The new ])osition is that of the second 
lattice B which is to be taken, and the points of both the lattices A and 
B taken together make uf) the positions of the carbon atoms! In Figs. 

u 

^ According to L. Silbersfccin the mean of all the best determinations of the specific 
gravity of the diamond is 3-515 {Phil Mag,, 1919, 37, 405). 
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Flu. r».VJ!. -Moflol of tljo Dianionil Structure. 


550 and 551 links are drawn between the atoms and it will be seen that 
each carbon atom is linked up with four other carbon atoms which surround 
’“it. This will be even clearer if a model be constructed, and set up on an 
octahedral (111) jtlane as shown in Fi<r. 552. Moreover the balls build 
up a tetrahedron resting on one of 
the faces (111). In addition to its ^ 

four immediate, neighbours at the I T I 

distance . a ‘2, wlierc a reprc- -m 

seuts the edge of tlie small cub(‘, 
each car])on atom is symmetrically 
surrounded by tw(‘lve otlu'r atoms 
at the greater distance v/2 .a. It 
has been pointed out liy Fo[)pl ^ 
that the splien* of iutlucnce of each 
atom is accordingly a regular tetrahedron, (un h of the four corners of 
which lias Ix'cn modified by the rhombic dodecahedron to the extent that 
tlie triangular faces of the original tetrahedron have btx'ome regular 
lie.vagons. This moddh'd ti'trahedron d(‘Viat<‘s consi(b*rably from the form 
of a sphere, so that the diamond vstriicture corresjiouds to that of a very 
loosely jiacked system of sjiheres, a fact which is mitindy opposed to the 
validity of the Harlow- Pope th(‘orv of valency volumes, whi(‘]i requires 
clos(‘ly j)aek<'d sjihercs. 

According to AV^ N'oigt,- Sir W. 11 Hragg's arraiigiMiient of the carbon 
atoms in diamond may be descrilxxl as composed of two identical face- 
centred space-lattices No. 5 (Kig, '151, jiage 583). one of wliieh has received 
a quart(*r translation. Th(‘ type is that of Sohneke's No ()4, the right 
regular four- point screw system (Kig. 521 on page ()20), specialised so 
that the construction z<*ro-point is tlx* position of tlx* initial "arbon 
atom ; this typ«* No. 51 also agnx's perf(*etly with the tetralxxlral airange- 
inent of the four vahmeit's of the carbon atom as present in dianxmd. 

Fluor-spar.— This min<‘ral, CaF.,, which is liolohedral cubic, of class 32 
synmx'try, lias also luxui .studied by Hragg, and its X-ra,y sp<*ctra found 

to be very like tho.sii of th(^ diamond. Tiio 
calcium atoms ar<^ arranged in a fa.ce-centred 
cube lattici*, while the lluoriiie atoms ocempy 
tlie centres of tlie small cubes. For in this 
ca.se tlicre are two atoms of the negative 
element, fluorine, to every atom of tlje posi- 
tive element, calcium ; so that not only 
alternate cubclets, as in cases of zinc blende 
and diamond, but all the cubeleks arc occupied. 
The rfirrangement is shown in Fig 553. The 
jilaiies containing calcium atoms are alter- 
nated with phiTx's containing twice as many 
•fluorine atoms, when one considers planes 
parallel to the cub(5 faces [KX)). Tbe.se 
planes are found to be tlfe same in reflecting jiower for X-rays ; for 
' Pht/a. Zeitschr., 1914, 15, 191. ^ Phya. Zeitachr., 1918, 19, 446. 
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Fig. 553^T4ie Stnuturc of 
jnuor-sjur. 
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the first order spectrum, which might be expected to be reflected by 
planes parallel to (100), is practically extinguished, the two opposing 
planes being of almost exactly equal intensity. Now, the atomic 
weight of calcium is 40, and that of fluorine 19 ; so that two 
fluorine atoms, together making a mass of 38, balance the mass 40 of the 
single atom of calCium. This is one more very perfect example of the 
Jlragg principle, that the reflecting power of a plane of atoms for X-rays 


is proportional to its mass 2 )or unit area. The quantity d 


78 
V M 


has also 


the usual value in tlic case of fluor-spar, namely 1-62A, further agreeing 
with the structure above stated. 

According to Voigt {loc. cit.) this structure of calcium fluoride falls 
under Sohneke’s type No. 60 (Fig. 520 on page 618), the octahedral 
24 -pointer. 

Iron Pyrites. — Tlie spectra of this cubic mineral, FeSg, of the dyakis 
dod(‘caljedral class 30 (see ])age 164), are more complicated than those of 
the cases yet consider<‘d. The sines of the glancing angles (13°, 18° *1, 
11° *7) of the first ord<‘r spectrum from the throe jjrimary planes (100), 

v/3 . . 

(110), and (111) bear the ratio 1 : \'2 : which is characteristic of the 

z 

face-centred cubic lattice, and calculation shows that one molecule of 



Fio. 5r)4, — Tlcrivation of the Strueture of Iron rites frojn that of Fluor-spar. 

FeSg is associated with each jioint of the lattice. Ilut tlie same arrange- 
ment as in fluor-s])ar will not fit the spectra. A cubelot of fluor-spar is 
rejiresiuited at a in Fig. 551. In jiyrites the internal sul]>hur atom is not 
eentral, as was tlie fluorine in fluor-spar, but is moved along one of the 
diagom 's, as re.jiresented in Fig. 554 at h. The iron atoms are at the 
corners, like the calcium atoms of fluor-spar. Each sulphur atom has 
only one trigonal axis passing through it, whereas the fluorine had four 
such axes. A series of noii-iiitersecting threefold axes of symmetry are 
chosen, one ])assing tli rough each iron atom, so that each small cube of 
the large structural-unit cube shown in Fig. 555 has a single diagonal 
which is a tlireefold axis, on which the sulphur atom is situated, at a point 
near the empty cube corner. The exact position of the j)omt Vas given 
by Bragg as dividing the diagonal in the ratio J : 4. The symmetry is, of 
course, cubic, but that of the class 30 (dyakis dodecahedral or pyritohedral), 
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as is well known from other considerations. It is extremely interesting 
that the Bragg method should tluis indicate not only the system but the 
class, even when the latter is a dilficult one of lower degree. The Braggs 
have also shown that hauerite, MnSj. and 
eobaltite, CoAsS, are built up in a manner 
similar to pyrites, but with the j>ossibility 
that cobaijite (cobalt glanct') belongs to the 
low’er class 28, the tetrahedral-jM'ntagonal- 
dodecahedral. An excellent model of pyrites 
is illustrated at h in Fig. 5816 on page 715. 

Kwald,^ in an exhaustive analysis of Lane’s 
radiograms for iron pyrites, has shown that 
the ratio of the diagonal position is neanjr 
2 : 7 than 1 : 4, and also that the isoinor- 
phoua mineral Hauerite, MnSo, affords similar 
radiograms and jiossesses a similar structure, 
and that the ratio in this ease is (‘xaetly 1:1. 

W. V’oigt {hr. cit.) lias shown that here for the first time wa* meet with 
a structure in pyrites and hauerite wdiich involves coincidenco move- 
ments (Deckop(Tationen) of the second kind. FeS 2 corresponds to 
Solineke’s type No. hlaia), one of tlie special cases of No. 57 (Fig. 519 on 
page 618), the regular alternating 2-poirit screw system, the Seh6nflie.s 
system Colialt glance, OoAsS, is likewii^ conformalile to this same 

type, lioth the suljihur and arsenic aLuns })(‘ing arranged in accordance 
with Sohncke's No. 57. 

It is also of interest to nott^ that not only do the combined Lauo 
and Bragg methods give us the natun* and absolute dimensions of the 
elementary cell of tli(‘, space-lattice of the structure, but also the details of 
the atomic inL^rnal structure wit hin the ceil. In th(‘, case of pyritcm and 
hauerite, for instance, this intimate atomic, structure jiroves to be one of 
the Fedorov-Schonflies poiiit-systmns involving s(*cond kind (‘.oincidence 
movements, namely, the asymmorphous syste.m (25)»' of Fedorov’s 
classification, according to Voigt a specialised form of Sohncke’s No. 57 
(Fig. 519). Of the cubic substances now dc‘alt with, rock-salt, fluor-spar, 
and diamond are of holohedral class 52 symnudry ; zinc blende is of class 

syaninetry, hexakis tetrahedral ; and pyrites and hauerite are of class 
30 symmetry, dyakis dodecahedral. The st ructures revealed by the X-ray 
•spec.trometric method are prci istdy in arcordance with th(‘.se facts of sym- 
metry, and in all the cases but those of pynt(‘s and its tw'o affUlogues 
hauerite and colialtiti* involve only coincid<*iice moveanents of the first kind, 
and thus correspond to Bohncke n^gular ])oint-systems. In this respect the 
method carries us a distinct step^ beyond the Lauo radiograjihic method, 
which goes no furyier than tlie. system of symmetry. Ewald, however, 
has indicated incToased {>ossibiliti(‘.s for the radiographic, motliod, and in 
any case ^e indications of •the radiograms fully confirm, as far as they 
go, the results afforded by the spectronietric m(d,hod. 

Spinel Group. — This inifiortant group of cubic (holohedral class 32) 

1 Phys. Zeitschr., 1914, /5, 399, 



o=S •^Fe 

Pid. fi.'i.'i. TIjo Striicluro of 
Iron Pyrites, 
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minerals of the general formula R"R 2 '" 04 , including magnetite Fe^O* 
and ruby-spinel MgAl/) 4 , has also been studied by the Braggs and 
simultaneously T.y Nish.kawaA The unit cube of the structure e^onteins 
one molecule ir'B 2 "' 04 , and the structure has the pecuhanty that the 
rhombic dodecahedron planes (110) are the most widely spaced. While 
tbe oxygen atoms |>lay an insignificant part in the X-ray behaviour of 
magnetite, the. iron atoms being relatively heavy (56 as agairis^t 16), they 
are of more im])ortance in s])iiiel as both magnesium (24) and aluminium 
(27) are exceptionally light metals. The structure of magnetite which at 
mice suggested itself 1o Sir William Bragg was similar to that of diamond. 



8 C 

I’m. r>r»0.- The structure of Mauuetite. 


the carbon atoms replaced ]>y FogO^ molecules, and he arrivod-^t 

the striKdiUre shown at A in Fi". 556. Nishikawa, quite independently 
using the Lane method hut with unsymmetrical as well as symmetrical 
photographic (‘X])osures. arrived at the same structure, by direct com- 
parisons with radiograms similarly obtained with dianmnd. 

The carbon atoms are replaced by R" atoms. The structure of the 
diamond is reproduced at A in the ligure^, but the dots, marked by capital 
letters, must now beassumed to represent 11" atoms. Tlie two lower cubelets 
at B and C are separate drawings of the two front-lower small cubes of A, 
the two alternating types of euhelet, and they both shoAi' t|ie oxygen 
atoms ; but only the cubelet at B has a R" atom (just as diamond has a 
carbon atom only at the centres of alternate .ubelets). The R'" atoms 
^ Tokyo Sugaku-Buturigakk'U'ai Kizit 1915 , <??, 199 . 
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are fiituated in tlie cubeletK whicli are viieant. in diaiuomi, and are, tliere- 
forc. phown at (’. TJie whole assenibhijie possesses tet rational screw' axes 
and glide jilanes of symmetry, and belongs to the class ()/,’ of Schonflies. 

It is particularly interesting that Nisliikawa shows that these truly 
isomorjihous (m the absolut<‘ly lit^Tal sense of the word) crystals, 
exhibiting the identical external angh‘s of tln‘ forms of the cubic system, 
possess individual internal characteristics. For the distance in ruby- 
sjiinel of the oxygen atom from the R" atom Mg is 0 •»*!() of the distamo 
of the IF"' atom A1 lying on the same diagonal ((’() for instance) from 
the same Mg atom at (\ when*as in magn«*tite the corresponding ratio is 
0*34. The similar slight internal dilYerence betw(*en iron |)yrit(‘s, FeSg, 
and hauerit(‘, MnS^, discoxa^ed by Fwald, may be taken as another instance 
confirmative of this conclusion of Xishikawa. 

Cuprite.- Another (‘ubic mineral int<*resting in this respect, the dis- 
crimination between holoh(‘drism and the .so-call(‘d “ hemihedrism,’’ 
namely cujirite, CiuO. has also been investigatcMl by Jlragg. It is sup- 
])osed to belong to class 2 th the p(‘ntagonaI icositetrah(‘<lral class, 
which is holoaxial but possess<‘s no plain's of symmetry. The X-ray 
sjiectra indicate tin' striicturt* shown in Fig. 557. tin* copp<*r atoms being 
on a emit red-face cubic lattn c and tln‘ oxygc'ii atoms on a centred-cube 
lattice. T1 k‘ indications arc holohedral. In any case the ln‘mih(*drism ” 
must be xery .'■light, as jn tin* ca.si* (d jota.'^^uim chlorhh*, xvhich is also 
suppo.sed, on (ividence very dillicult to n'produce, to b<*long to this same 
class 29, The evideiKM* 
in (piestion is tin* very 
rare crystallisation in 
the jientagonal icositi*- 
trahedron ]tt31I, and 
formation of etch- 
figures of this form 
Similar <*vidcnce in the 
ca.se of rock-.salt has 
proved to have* lM*en 
mksl<*ading : for mon* 

])rolong(*d action of a 
solvciit rcsult<*d in holo 
hedral etch-figures being 
obtained. This new 
evidence of the X-ray 
analysis, as to the nmn* 
probable hololn*drisin 
of })otassium chhmde 
and cu])rit<^ is thu.^very P Cc O O 

w'elcome and valuable. Fio. 5 .'> 7 . Th« stm.-tuniof cupriU;. 

The casef)f tfmmonium 

chloride is not conijjarabk^ for while the unit cube of its structure 
proves to have one moleciile NH 4 CI in it, that of potassium chloride has 
only half a molecule of KCl in it, so that there is not truly comparable 
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isonior])hisrn. In aniii ionium chlorido tho clilorino atoms are arranged on 
a 8im})Ie-cub<; lattice, at the corners, and the nitrogen atoms are at the 
centres of these cubes ; but the hydrogen atoms are so light that they 
do not alTect the X-rays sufficiently for their positions to be deter- 
mined. 

Copper.-~The simplest example of cubic- structure is afforded by a 
number of the metals. Thus, first in point of time, the positions of the 
coj)])cr atoms in native copper crystals have been ascertained. The 
structure jiroves to be that of the centred-face cube lattice, purely and 
simply, the copper atoms lying at the corners of the unit cube and at the 
centre of each face, the structure already illustrated in Fig. 541 on page 
656. The side of the elementary cube of copper is 5*61 x 10“^ centimetre. 

Vegard ^ has also shown that silver, gold, and lead crystals possess a 
similar structure, their lattices all being those of the centred-face cube. 
The side of the elementary (!ube of gold is 4*07 x centimetre, that of 
silver 4*06 x IQ"® centimetre, and that of lead 4*91 x centimetre. 

W. Voigt 2 has shown that this simple structure for copper, silver, 
gold, and lead is tliat of the Sohneke regular ])oint-system No. 55 or 
No. 60 (see Figs. 517 and 520 on pages 616 and 618), the octahedral 12- or 
24-pointer, concentrated (sj)e(5ialised) into a single atom and therefore 
reduced to tlie face-centred cubic sj)ace-latticc No. 3 (Fig. 454, page 583). 

P. Scherrer® has investigated the structure of metallic aluniiniuin by 
the m(*tliod of Debye and Scherrer descrila^d on ])ag(' 689, and has found 
it to be also cubic, the atoms being arranged m a sim])le face-centred 
lattice, the length of the side of the elementary c ube being 4*07 x 10"® 
centimetre. The structure of nickel and thorium has been investigated 
by H. Boldin,^ by the method of Debye and Scherrer, page 689, but using 
the ])owdered crystalline metals com})ressed into the form of a cylindrical 
arc, whereby the interference lines were considerably sharpened. He found 
the structure to he that of the face-centred cube in both c‘ases. (For the 
structure of nine other cubic metals see page 693.) 

The Alums. - At the other extreme, ])robab]y tin* most comidicated 
substan(^es yet tackled are the alums. These important salts have been 
shown on jiage 165 to crystallise in the dyakis dodecaliodral class 30 of 
the cubic system. Potassium alum, KA1(R04)2 . I2II2O, ammonium alum, 
NH4A1(S04)2. I2H2O, iron alum, NH4Fe(804)2. PillgO, and chrome alum, 
KCr(804)2 . 12U2O, have been studied by the Bragg method by L. Vegard 
and H.<5chjelderu]).® The main interest of this work lies in the complica- 
tion introduced liy the ])resence of w'ater of crystallisation, and esj)ecially 
of so much of it. The idea was to discover how the crystal water is 
arranged in the structure. Although the molecule is so large and com- 
plicated, the crystal system is cubic', wdiich materially reduced the 
difficulty. Emjiloying the rhodium line A = 0-607 x 10“® centimetre, the 
glancing angles of reflection and the intensities were measured for the 
planes of the cube (100), rhombic dodecahedron (110), and octahedron (111), 

» Phil Mag., 1916. .?/, «3. and FOC, 32, 66. 

* Phys. Zntschr., 1918, 19, 446. » Ibid., 1918, 19, 23. 

* Ann, der Physik, 1920, 61, 421. ® Ibid., 1917, 64, 146. 
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and as the result the arrangement of the metallic, suljihur, and oxygen 
atoms in the structure have been arrived at, not, it is true, directly, but 
by a process of elimination of all the impossible arrangements having 
regard to the angles and intensities observed. The net result is that 
the 24 molecules of water of crystallisation in the double molecule 
K2Al2(S04)4 . 24H2O (which apjH'ars to be the correi't constitutional 
formula) are divided into six groujis of which arc cubically 

disposed with reference to tlu' four tetrahed rally arranged sulpliur atoms. 
The observed relations between the glancing angles and the intensities of 
the X-radiations from rhodium (h» m^t indicak' any distinction between 
the water of (Tvstallisation and the other constituents of tJic alum. In 



confirmation of this wo. have tin* fact that the removal of any crystal 
water is destructive of the crystal structure and of the alum as such. 

Tlio two Figs. 558 and 559, roproduceii frmn the memoir, will assist 
ijl rend(Ting the structure as ch‘ar as possilile for so complicated a case, 
i’hotographs of models are also given in the nimnoir, hut these >nly 
confusing from their excess of complication. 

The ratio for the three jirimary planes was : 

^^(100) : d(no) • ^Ani)=" 1 • 

The number of molecules of KM(S04)2. ^21120 to the elementary cube of 
side d(ioo) is one-lu4|f, or four to the large cube including the whole structure 
shown in Fig. 558. This corres]>onds to the arrangement of the metallic 
atoms pqjiastium and aluiftinium (taking potash alum as a type) in a 
face-centred cube lattice, and the arrangement shown in the Fig. 558 
best represents the ob.servftions. The side of the large cube is twice that 
of the small one of The construction points of the four elementary 
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lattices of aluiniiiiuni form the comers of a tetrahedron ABCD. Similarly, 
the construction points of tlie ])otassium atoms lie at four of the corners 
of a cube of side c//2, the aluminium atoms being at the alternate corners. 
The sul]>hur atoms lie in two groups of four, forming the corners of a 
tetraliedron ahal, and, considering each group as a single element, form a 
centred cube, coTn])osed of two elementary lattices, the tetrahedra of 
which arc rotated 90° w'ith respect to each other. The centres of these 
sulj)}iur Uitrahedra he in the centre of the K-Al tetrahedra. 

To each potassium or aluminium atom there correspond eight oxygen 
atoms of the S()4 groujis, wliich are situated at the corners of a little 
cubel(4 c(Uitred about the potassium atom. 

As regards the water, to each grouj) of four sul|)hiir <atoms there 
belong 24 water molecules, arranged in six grouj>s of four each. The 
oxygen atoms of each group form the corners of a tetrahedron, and the 
six groups ar<‘ octaliedrally arranged around the sul])hur tetrahedra at 
the ends of the cubic axes, as shown in Fig. 559. The position of the 
hydrogen atoms could not be fixed definitely, as these atoms arc so light, 
so feebly refi(‘ctive, and so wddely dissenmiated in the structure ; but 
tlicy lie in all jirobability in jiairs on a line through each oxygen atom 
and the centric of the oj)]K)site face of the oxygim t<‘trahedron. 

Any distinction between crystal water and water of (*onstitution is 
thus ncgativ<‘d as regards the solid crystal striiciiire. 

These cxjierimental resufts have been acce])tt‘d, but the d<‘ductions as 
to structure criticised, by F. Kiggli.^ lie first points out wliat is very 
true, that X-ray worhers with crystals must take more not(‘ of the 230 
types of possible lioinogeneous crystal structure, for their results must, if 
they are trustworthy, coincide with one or other of these ])Ossible arrange- 

2 

ments of atoms or ]x)ints. He next sho\vs that the ratio 1 : \^2 : found 

by Vegard and Sebjelderuj) indicates the tyjie 2^,“ of Sehonflies (the second 
type of the grouj) T'^ given in the table on jiagc 624, as the Sehonflies 
class symbol of crystal class 30), w4iieh does not altogether agree with the 
stnieture suggested by^ them. The suggestions of Xiggli are, however, 
somewhat vague and uncertain, and do not afford a definite basis for a 
different stnieture. Doubtless, however, Vegard and Sehjelderup^ w^l 
take note of the criticisms of Niggli, which may helj) them either to (‘onfirni 
or modify, esjx?cially as regards the jiosition of the water molecules, the 
stru(‘turv- as given in Figs. 558 and 559. 

Tlie whole of the crystal line substances dealt with as regards their 
crystal structure in the preceding pages of this chapter have belonged to 
the cubic system. In succeeding ])ages substances crystallising in other 
systems of symmetry will be considered.* 

Trigonal Crystals — The Calcite Group.— Sir W. II. x3ragg has made a 
comprehensive study of Iceland spar, CaCOg, and of some of its analogues, 
magnesite MgCOg, chalybite FeCOg, rhodochrositc MnCOg, and" calamine 
ZnCOg, all of which prove to have the rhombolu'dral structure correspond- 

^ Phys. ZeiUchr., 1918 , 19, 225 . 
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ing to class 21 (see page 344) ex|K‘(*ted of tlieni. Tlie unit rhonil) is the 
elementary s])ace-latti(*e cell The spacing of tlie phuu's of atoms parallel 
to the faces of the rhomb [UKIJ have been determined from the angles at 
which X-rays of known wave-length (the ])alla(iium ray) are reti<*cted by 
any face of the rhomb. The angle of reilection for calcite was {^*35. 
Substituting this in the usual formula one oldains : 

^^(Kto) == *^4)7 X cm. 

As the angular dimensions of the rhomb are known. Ihis possible spacing 
affords for the volume of the elementary cell : 1 -OS x (/’Vm,. 'rin* dimsity 
of calcite being 2*71 tiu' mass (‘ontamed in this elementary c(‘ll would lx* : 

2*71 X 1 -08 X 3*07^ x 10 = S'oO x 10 'rammes. 

Now the mass of a molecule of ( aCO^ is as follows, knowiny: that the 
mass of a hydrogen atom = 1 -bl x I0'“‘ : 

(40+ 12 + 18) X I -bl X 10 = l(j* 1 X 10 grammes. 

Hence, as the result of this latter calculation is double that of the 
former one, there would lx* only lialf a molecule of fat’Oa in th(‘ ehmumtary 
cell if the sup]X)sition abo\e made were substantiated. Tin* true spac(*- 
lattice, however, on which tin* calcium atoms (as r(‘pres(*nting whole 
molecuh's) are built must, therefore, Im* one composi'd of (‘ells of the same 
shape as this rhomb but of twic<‘ tin* linear*dimensions and (*ight tinn*s 
the volunn*. Tln‘re must lx* a ]xunt at each (‘orner and one at tin* ei'iitn^ 
of every face, like a distorOxl eulx* of rock-salt One moh‘culi* of OafT);, 
will be arranged nnind each p<Mnt, and then* an* tln*n four moleeuh*s of 
CaCOg to each iac(‘-ccntred c(*ll. The di.stanee fn each other of tin* 
parallel-side plain's of tin* rhombohedral e(*ll twice that giv(*n 

These eonsiderations thus enabh* it to lx* surmisi'd that four molecules 
of CaCOy go to tin* unit space-lattice cell, and tin* calculations are, then 
to be recommenced on this basis as under, using tin* in*w ]>robabl(* double 
value of d(joo; : 

Volume of unit e(*ll : 1 *08 x (2(/(ioo))'’' 

Known density of calcite : 2*71 
^ Mass m unit cell : 1 *08 x (2d(ioo))'* x 2*71 grammes. 

Content of cell: Four (ACO., molecules <*a(h weighing Ibl x 
grammes. ^ 

Therefore, 1 *08 x 2t/((]oo)j^ x 2*71 4 x Ib4 x Itr-"*, 

and “ '^4)1 x ^ cm. 

Putting this value of d in sin 0, and also the valin*, of A for , 

the palladium ra}^ we get : 

0*584 X 10~«-2 x 3*04 x 10-« sin 0(ioo), 
from which w<*, find that 

sin = 0-0950, and 6(mo) 5"'*4. 

The actual glancing angle td)Sftrved from the r~J100} faces was 
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5° *35 as above stated. Tlie ciorrespondence between the actual and cal- 
culated glancing angles is so (*Jose that there is every reason for believing 
the assuirii>tion of a four-molecule rhombohedral cell to be correct. 

On acting similarly for the other faces of calcite, of the forms {110}, 
the inverse obtuse rhombohedron usually lettered c, {111}, the basal 
])inakoid c, and {21 1}, the hexagonal first order prism m, on the four- 
inolecnle cell basis we obtain the calculated angles of reflection 8° -63, 
5''*92, and 11^*59. The o])served glancing angles from these forms were 
5° *77, and 11° *05, thus confirming most satisfactorily that the 
S]>ace,-Iattic<i was correctly diagnosed. 

The arrangement of the individual atoms of the CaC03 molecule 
about (‘-acJi point of tlje latti(ie was n(‘xt ascertained by consideration of 
the s])ecial features of the sjicetra from each face. It was found to be 



that sliown in Fig. 500. At A only the calcium (capital letters)** an(d 
(jarbon (small letters) atoms are shown ; in B the oxygen atoms are also 
shown (unletteied), in the various layers parallel to the basal plane (111) 
and j)efpendi(’ular to the trigonal axis. The ])lanes are evenly and 
equally spaced, and contain alternately calcium atoms and groups of the 
composition CO3. The spacing is the distance between two similar 
planes (of (^a or (XI3). The diagram of a Laue radiogram for calcite, 
taken by Sir William Bragg with a plate cut perpendicular to the 
trigonal and optic axis, is also reproduced in Fig. 5bl. An excellent 
model is illustrated at h and c in Fig. 584c on page 717. f ^ 

The ‘Bragg .structure for calcite above described has been shown by 
W Voigt {loc, cit.) to correspond to Sohneke’s type No. 21 (Fig. 493 on page 
609), the compound rhombohedron system. Second kind coincidence 
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movemonts are not required to aecount for the stnu'ture. According to 
E. W. G. Wyckoi!^ it is the special case (/;) of tlie space>gronp Dl, of 
Schonflies, of which is the underlying space-lattice. WyckofT lias 
also emphasised the exist en(*e of CO 3 groujis as definite entities in the 
structure of calcite, and also in the other carbonates of the calcite 
group, the triads of oxygen atoms being at a constant distance of 
1*22 X 10 ~^ cm. from the carbon atom throughout the series, while all 
other atomic distances vary from member to member of the scries. The 
calcium, oxygen, and carbon atoms all follow tins type 21 . It is inter- 
esting tliat Voigt also shows that the crystals of tin* eliMnenis bismuth, 
antimony (sec also page 087), and arsenic also conform to Sohncl\t*’s system 
No. 21. 



Fig. 501. — I.auc Jl.'uliouraiii of Calcite. 

The isomorphous carbonates FeCO^ and Mnf’O^ are similarly con- 
ftruCted, as are also dolomite* (CaMg )('()3 and sodium nitrate NaNOg, 
which latter is well known greatly to rcscinble calcit(\ In the cases of 
FeCOg and MnCOg direct proof is given of the equal eifec.t of similar 
atomic weight ; for the iron planes (atomic weight 50) or the minganese 
planes (55) are found to balance the CO 3 (12 + 48 = 60) planes, tin? first order 
spectrum being extinguished. The accompanying diagram. Fig. 562, 
records the intensity of the firsts order reflcfitiori from tin* basal plane of 
all these five sul^tances ; it will clearly be perceived how the fall of 
intensity accompanies the decrease of the mass difTerence between the 
two serieu o^ layers, and h<5w' wdieii the difference reaches practically zero 
the first order spectrum disappears altogether. 

Quartz. — A Laue radiogram of quartz, SiOg, has already been given 
^ Amer. Journ, of Science^ 1920, tIO, 317. 
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in Fig. 535, taken with a plate cut perpendicularly to the trigonal and 
optic axis. This well-known and important mineral of class 18 (see 
page 354) has proved more difficult than the substances previously dealt 
with, as regards tlie structural interpretation of the X-ray spectra re- 
flec^ted from its prineif)al facial planes. Calcite has been interpreted in 
the last section on the basis of a rhombohedral space-lattice, No. 7 (Fig. 
462, page 586), but quartz is constructed on the basis of tiie trigonal 

Moss-diff. 37 28 20 5 4 


NaNOa (Ca,Mg)C03 CaCO^ MnCOa F0CO3 
Kid. 502. 

60°-prisni space-lattice No. 6 (Fig 457 or 458, jjage 584), for the s]>ectra 
are best interj>reted on this assum])tion and all other considerations 
concur. The usual liexagonal prism of quartz, vi = 121 1} (Figs. 321 and 
322, ])age 303) affords reflections of first order s])ectra from its faces at 
the smallest angle observed from any of th(‘- facial forms, namely, 7° *8, 
wliereas the rliomboliedral faces {I(K)j give the larger angle of 10° for the 





first spectra, and the basal ])lane ]111} at 18° -5. In calcite, on the 
contrary, the first order reflection from {2l 1} •occurs at 24°,'an<? the first 
order reflection from {100} and {111} at 11° and 11° *2. Hence, in calcite 
the rhombohedron is the principal form, whiU‘ in quartz the hexagonal 
prism is the chief form ; the space-lattice elementary cells are conse- 
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quently probably rhoinbohedral and prismatic respectively. Tlie pris- 
matic structure of quartz is, therefore, in all likelihood, that indicated in 
Fig. 563. 

The axial ratio a : c = 1 : 1*10, and a = ID and r = Ii. The volume 
of each prism (that is, associated with each point of the space-lattice) is 

^ * From the data afforded by tlie first order spei‘trum and the 

density of quartz 2*65, the mass contained in unit coll of the lattice works 
out as 2 ’94 X 10"““ grammes. Now the mass of one molecule SiOo is : 

(28*3 f 32) X l-fit X 10"“^ grammes — 0-99 x 10"-“ grammes. 

This value is practically exactly one-third of that for the unit cell, so that 
in the latter there must be tiirt'c molecules of BiOg, that is, SSiO^ associated 
with each point of the lattice. Assuming this to be correct, and then 
working backwards and calculating the glancing angles of the first order 
spectrum from each of the jirincipal faces as was don<‘ in the case of 
calcite, a remarkably close agreement is found b(‘tween these valu(‘s and 
the experimental ones, _ ^ 

excejit in the case of vT 

the basal plane c (1 11) ^ \ 

or (0001 ), for which t he f 

value of the observed 
angle is three times 0 
the calculated angh*, ^ 

and the spacing of .Ja Jc\ 

these planes is threes / 

times smaller than that 
of the underlying 
lattice. 

From tliis Sir i K 
William Bragg con- \ ^ ’ 

eludes that three lu^xa- 
gonal space - lattices 
interpenetrate, one I ) 

being derived from 
th» oljier by a rotation 
of 60"^ about, and trails- 

lation for c/3 aloilfl, tho ■*' in «nnr(/.. 

direction of the vertical axis c (of Bravais-Millerian notation), tin* A*igonal 
axis of the structure. This axis has conse<pient]y the jKunts arranged 
spirally around it, and the s])iral may be either right or left handed, 
corrcs[)onding to thv, two vane^es of quartz. Such a structure would 
perfectly fit the observed character of the X-ray sjicctra. In Fig. 564 
the general arrangellient of tlie atoms is represented, the lilack <liscs being 
representative of silicon aUmis and the white onc‘M of oxygen atoms. 
Three digonal axes intersect in the trigonal axis, and a silicon atom lies on 
each digonal axis. ^ 

It will be obvious that such a structure for quartz would be in accord 
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with the general properties of this particularly interesting and important 
mineral. Sir William Bragg foreshadows further exact details as to the 
actual dimensional positions of the atoms. 

According to W. Voigt (lac. cit.) the oxygen atoms in quartz are 
grouped according to Sohneke’s types Nos. 18 and 19 (Fig. 491 on page 
609), the right and left compouid 3-point screw systems, and the silicon 
atoms in accordance with the specialisation of those systems which occurs 
when the initial atom lies on a lateral axis. 

Corundum (Ruby) and Haematite.— The ruby, AlgOg, and haematite, 
Fc.^Og, belonging to the calcite class 21 of the trigonal system, have also 

been investigated by Sir W. H. 
Bragg. Corundum crystals, as 
already described on page 345, 
are known as sapphire when 
blue, and as ruby when red, the 
colour being due to ferric oxide. 
A typical sapphire is shown (by 
the kindness of Sir Henry Miers) 
in Fig. 564a, and a character- 
istic ruby in Fig. 5646. 

The faces marked a are 
those of the second order hexa- 
gonal prism 1 101 1, those labelled 
R form the immary first order 
rhombohedron ll(X)|, those letter(‘d ii are faces of the second order hexa- 
gonal bipyrainid |311|, and those marked C are the faces of the basal 
pinakoid illll. Th(‘ habits shown are characteristic of the two gem- 
stones, and tbe cross-hatching on the basal ])lane of the ruby represents 
the triangular striations due to lamellar twinning on the rhombohedron R, 
which are almost always present on the tabular crystals t)f this gem. 

Th(‘ cases of corundum and hajmatito are not so sim})le as those 
of calcite, and ext<*nsive use has ])een made of the princij)l<*, which the 
large volume of work on X-rays and crystals now carried out appears to 
have fully su])stantiated, that the amplitude of a wave of X-rays reflected 
or diffracted by an atom is ])roportional to the atomic weight of that atom. 
The principle enables the general case to be attacked in which plane? thlit 
arc not of identical nature are spa(‘ed in accordance with some more 
complicated law. 

Tiuf int ensity of lellectioii is proportional to the square of the ampli- 
tude. Hence, tlie intensity of reflection at any plane of atoms of the 
crystal stru(‘ture is afforded by the square of tlie mass represented by the 
clumiical composition (sum of atomic weights of the atoms in the plane). 
Thus in calcite, for instance, the jdanes of atoms parallel to the basal 
jdune (111) are alternately composed of only calcium atoms (at. wt. 40) 
and groups of atoms CO3 (sum of at. wts. 12*-h48 = 60); the intensity of 
reflection from these successively alternating basal planes of atoms will, 
therefore, be represented by (40)^ and (60)^. 

Let the distance between the tw^o planes of one kind be d, and that 









j 
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between a plane of one kind and a plane of the other kind be x. Each 
pair of planes (one of each kind) sends off two wave-trains of the same 
length but of different phase and amplitude. The phase difference 9 is 
given by : 

9 X 2 ^ S® 

— (for 1st S])ectruni), or (for 2nd spectrum), or — (for 3rd spectrum), 
etc. 

The amplitudes are proportional to the masses and Mjj. and the 
amplitudes of the resultant wave E is (hy a well-known device) the 
geometrical resultant of two ve(‘tors an<i JW., making an angle 9 with 
each other, that is, 

R--M^^-M;:^2MJM2cos0 

If now Ii, 1 . 2 . I 3 , I 4 , I 5 , etc., be the intensities when and 

Ij', I 2 ', I 3 ', I 4 ', I 5 ', etc., the intensities when x has an actual valuta, tJien 

27Ti;\ 


V = i,' 


i.;=v 


M; + lVir. + 2 MiM 2 cos 
(Ali-fM.)^ 

M'-f Mof 2M,AL cos 


47r.r ^ 


(AT1 + M2P 


^ etc. 


This general formula enal)les the calculartion of the theoretical in- 
tensities of the various orders of reflection at any structural ])lane of 
atoms to be made. In the case of caleit.(‘, for instance, the ratio x : d of 
B in Fig. 560, j)ag(i 682, is given exactly as 0*26. 

This principle has j)roved very useful in the complicate-d cases of 
ruby and haomatiti*. The structure arrived at is obtained jf w<^ suppose 
the three oxygen atoms to be arrang<'d as they an* in calc.iti* (Fig. 560), 
the carbon atoms of c.alcite to be removed, and the calcium atoms to bci 
replaced eacli by t\No atoms of aluminium arranged like a dumb-bell parallel 
to the axis c. The ratio x/d again d<‘terniines the jiosition of the oxygen 
atoms, and ])roves to be 1 / 2 . Hie seemid varialile is the distance between 
the two aluminium atoms of each dumb-bell ]>air. Th(^ ( 111 ) planes, 
therefore, have the following order of succession : 

• • O 3 . . . A1 . . . A1 , . . O 3 . . . A1 . . . Al . . (> 3 . 

As the second and third spectra, are stronger than the first spectrum, 
it is jirobable that tlie distance Al . , . Al is somewhat smallejj than 
the distance Al . . . O 3 . 

According to W. Voigt (loc. cit.) this luematite ari<l ruby structure 
corresponds, like calcite, to Sohncke’s sy.stem No. 21 (Fig. 493 on page 
609). The oxygen atoms are as m calcite, the carbon atoms of the latter 
are eliminated, and^the calcium atoms arc rejilaced by an axial pair of 
iron or aluminium atoms. 

Antimoay.-^^-The structure* of the crystals of the element antimony 
has been studied by R, W. James and N. Tunstall ^ in the laboratory 
» fkil Mng., 1020 , 40, 233 . 
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The principle of this remarkable new method appears to be as 
follows : If a fine monochromatic beam of X-rays be caused to impinge 
on a crystal face at the correct glancing angle for the first order 
reflection, and the reflected rays be received on a narrow sensitive 
photographic film curved into a semicircle of which the crystal is the 
centre, the film on development will show a much over-exposed line where 
the direct beam had struck it, and another line at an angular distance 
from this first line of 20 ^, due to the cumulative reflection from planes 
of atoms ])arallel to the face of the crystal under investigation. When 
the glancing angle is increased to 62 corresponding to the second order 
reflection a third line, is j)roduced at the angular position 20 2 , and so 
on for the successive orders. If now the crystal plate l)e replaced by the 
finely j)owd(‘red crystal sub.stance and an exj)osure be made without 
setting to any sjx'cific, glancing angle, there will be a considerable number 
of minute crystals having tlie first of the above orientations, there will, 
in fact, be a hollow cone of such ])articles, the angle of the cone being 
and the semicircular film will show two lines (one on each side) 
corresponding. Similarly, there will be another cone of numerous crystal- 
lites having the S(‘cond orientation, which will aflord two further corre- 
sponding lines, and so on for the other orders of X-ray s])ectra. The dis- 
tances of the various lines on each side from the ovor-ex])osed central line 
depend on four factors, namely, the wave-length of the ‘‘ juonochromatic ’’ 
X-radiation, the grating (s]7acing) distance d of the planes of atoms from 
each other, the order of n'flection, and the radius of the circmlar film. 

It is interesting that all the faces of a form combine to give the same 
line on the film. Indeed, tin* chances of crystallites having the correct 
orientation arc multij)lied in accordance w^ith tln^. numl)er of faces which 
go to make uj) a form, and the intensity of the line is also proportionately 
increased. Tlie crystal powder tkmmI only be very small in quantity, 0’005 
gramme in weight, or even less, and should be contained in a thin-walled 
glass tube, or one of celluloid or collodion. It is best of all ])ressed into a 
(iylindrical rod, preferably coated with collodion to ])revent disintegration. 
A rod 10 mm. long and 1 mm. in dianH‘ter suffices. The film is us('d 
also in cylindrical form, with the axis of the cylinder arranged ])erpen- 
dicularly to the incident beam. The beam of X-rays should fall on the 
middle of the rod. o 

Tlie apparatus is sliown in elevation in oGoa, and in Fij?. r)G;V> is given a 
reproduction of tiiie of the actual ]>hotogruphs. The X-rays are didneied into the 
eylindri.'al camera through a brass tube, seen on the left, U cm. long and of 1-5 mm. 
bore. The rod of substance is siisjK'iided centrally from a (*ircl(*-platc, with means of 
adjustment exactly to the axis of the sensitive him -cylinder. ^ The film itself is con- 
fined b<‘twcen the outer brass cjdinder forming the camera and a blackened cardboard 
inner cylinder of slightly smaller diameter,' pajK'r Ixmig jiervious to X-rays. A 
monochroma tie X-ray tube, with eop|K*r antieathode, giving \'*ry intensely the a-line 
of the K-series, is most eflfeetive, and the stronger of the ]>air, in the ease of each of the 
double-curved lines shown in Fig. 5GiV>, is duo to this a-radiation, tAe Veaker being 
due to the /^-line of the K-radiatum. The curves aix^ of the fourth degree. 

If the reflection angle bo 6 for the 8]>aeing rf, the of reflected rays is 2^. For 
a cubic crystal, if a bt* the lenirth of the cube edges (lattice constant), \ the wave- 
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length of the X-rays, and hU the Millerian iiuiiees of the faeial plane at wliieh roHection 
occurs, then 

The result for sin- works out to Immi whole nuinlu'r. If the crystal Ih' not e\ihic 
the calculation is mure coinpliiatetl. the lengths of the sides of the elementary 
parallelcpijK'don of the lattice and their angles of inclination rc(|Uiring to Ik' taken 
into con^Kforatlon 



It IS interesting tlmt. with tins npjiaratus ind only powdcrc'd crystals hut- also 
colloidal ]»articlcs of tie* tinc.st rhura«’t<‘r have Im‘(mi in\cstigatcd Scherrm*,* for 
in^tancf*, has found tliat the lincst prccijntatcd gohl consists of crystal-particles having 
the same ccntrcil facc-cnhc stricture as ordinary largi' gold crystals. Kig. r)tJ56 
was actually obtained from such a specimen — a lim* light -lirown powder contained in 



Kkj. rai.Vy — \ Debye ain! Sclicrrer X-r!iilif)gr:oii 


a collodion tubel«‘t. The tiiin showed lit interference lines. Anot.hcr sjKH'imen of 
so-called colloidal gold ju’oved to consist of jiarticles only 1*80 x 10 ’ cm, ill diameter, 
so that only 5 (‘ubc-latt ice (*dgc-h*ngths w'crc ('ontaimsl in each jiarticle ; yet it gave 
a ch'ar interference photograjih little inferior to Fig. oO.Va Silver an<l siln^a in their 
finest so-called colloidal forms also^ra\e figures pro \ mg them Ui U* crystalline, thf 
former eoin]>leU‘ly so, with a face-centred cubic lattice, hut tlu* latter only partially. 
Cielatine, how'<‘ver, Ihowcd no trace of crystallisation. 

The# crystal form indicated for graphite is trigonal, rhoinbohedral, 
the absolute dimensions of the space-lattice rhoinbohedral cell being 
' Zsigmoiid^’^’s Kolloulrhemiej 3rd edition, p. 387 
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a=i;=c = 448 X l()r^ cm., and d(iu) = 3*41 x 10~® cm. This latter (the 
spacing of the (111) j)lanes) was measured also by Sir W. H. Bragg by his 
ordinary method and found to be 3*42 x 10^ cm. This close agreement 
with the result of Debye and Scherrcr would appear to confirm the work 
of the latter and the value of their singular new method. They have 
also experimented with ordinary amorphous car))on, and found its fine 
particles to have the same rhombohedral crystal structure as graj)hite, and 
conclude, therefore, that there are only two true varieties of carbon, 
diamond and graphite, and that in diamond tlie four valencies are arranged 
tetrahedrally, while in graphite there are three princi])a] valencies arranged 
at 120° from each other in a jilane, and a fourth feebler valency placed 
perpendicularly to that jdane. These two structures thus agree with the 
two kinds of chemical pro]>crties exhibited by the fatty and aromatic 
carbon compounds. 

This structure for graphite corresj)onds, according to W. Voigt (loc, ciL), 
to the special case of Sohneke’s Nos. 22 and 23 (Fig. 494 on page 610), the 
right and left alternating 3-point screw systems, in which enantiomorphism 
disa])pears, the hexagons lying parallelwisc. The carbon atoms have three 
of their valencies turned towards their ncighl)ours, but the fourtli at 
right angles to the jdaiie of those three. 

This remarkable method of Debye thus enables the structure to be 
determined even in a confuscMl aggregate of crystals. Indeed th(^ authors 
claim for it that it also enablok^ the size of liquid molecidcs to be determined, 
and as the result of experiments with benzene they stat(‘ that the molecule 
of this important substance has the form of a liexagonal tablet, the edge 
of the regular hexagon having the absolute length 6-02 x 10“® cm., and the 
thickness of the tablet being about DFJxlO"^ cm. This result fulfils 
chemical expectations in a manner which is eminently satisfactory, 
])rovided the interpretation of the experiments be fully substantiated by 
further work. 

The method apjicars to have been quite ind<*])endently discovered by 
A. W. Hull,^ who passed a narrow l^caTii of X-rays through a disordered 
mass of small crystals of aluminium, iron, steel, silicon, magnesium, 
gra])hite, and diamond, and in eacli case ])hotograph(‘d the diffraction 
])attern obtained. TIjc substance was powden'd as linely as ])ossible to 
ensure random average orientation of the ])articles of the crystals, and 
the monochroniatisni of the X-rays was rendered more perfect by 
filtering them through screens capable of absorbing undesirable wave- 
lengths. (V Hull finds a molybdenum anticathode, used with a screen of 
zirconium or zircon, very effective. Hull’s results for graphite, using a 
molybdenum anticathode, led him to a hexagonal structure, a kind of 
^bee-cell arrangement of 4 sim]>le triangular No. 6 lattices, each of side 
2 *47 and 6 *80 x 10 "® cm. height, the atoms of the third lattice being 
directly above those of the first at a distance of lialf the h'Sight of the prism, 
and those of the second and fourth being above the centres of alternate 
triangles of the first, at distances th and of the height of fne prism 
respectively. 

^ Phya. Rev.t 1917, 10, 601 ; also Science, 1920, 62, 227. 
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It is highly satisfactory tliat Hull, hy use of his method, confirms 
absolutely Bragg's results for the diamond. For silicon he finds a similar 
result, the cube edges being b-b'lxlO *^ cm., which is almost identical 
with the value D-Ui which has been obtained l>y Debye and Scherrer. 

Hull has also used his method to determine the structure of crystals 
of sodium, iron, aluminium, and nick(‘l. Sodium, iron, and nickel have 
centred cybe lattices, the lengths of their cube (‘dges being 4*30, 2*86, 
and 2*76 xJO'^ cm Aluminium has a face-centred (Mibc lattice, with 
cubelet edge of 4 *05 x lO '^cm. Debye and Scherrer obtained 4 -07 x 10 ^cm. 
Hull has more recently (1020) found that calcium, ])alladium, ]»latinuTn, 
and iridium have a face-centred cubic struct nn‘, and that titanium, 
chromium, tungsten. a?)d tantalum an* centn‘d (*uhic. 

Hexagonal Crystals. 'V\w stnnture of metallic magnesium has been 
inv(‘stigattMl by A. AV. Hull.' The crystals of this nu‘tal W(‘re first obtained 
by Dumas, bv sublimation in an atmosphere of hydrogen, and were 
measur(‘d by Des (1oizeau.\ and found to be h«‘xagonal prisms {lOlOj 
ti(‘rininat(*d by the basal ])lane [tHKllj ami the ]>rimary pyramid [lOllJ. 
Similarly (‘onstituted and very ]M*rfeet ami beautiful (Tvstals were (d)tained 
more recently by Bamberger in the separation of argon from nitrogen 
by leading the gas(‘s ()V<'r ghoving magnesium. Hull now finds this 
structure e<»nfirnied by X-ray analysis both by the Lam' imd.hod with 
good crystals and by his niodifi<*ation of the m(‘thod of l)(*l>ye and 
Scherrer, using for the hitter method magrtesium powder. The space- 
hittii'O is that of the triangular prism No. 6 (Fig. 457), th(‘re being two 
s(*ts of such prisms, so arranged that tlu' Mg atoms of one set are in the 
centre of tin* prisms of the other The dimensions are a — 3*22 and 
c — r)*23x cm. The arrangem(‘nt is that of Barlow’s closely packed 
hcxagon/il system of spli('r<N, slightly deformed. This nvsnlt has been 
confirmed by ll. Bohlin,^ who also iiM*d the Debye and Scherrer method, 
but with the pow<lered cryMalluie magnesium compressed to form a cylin- 
dri( al arc-sl.aped surfm e. the interference lines heing thereby materially 
sharpened. Hull has more recently (I920) found that zinc, cadmium, 
and ruthenium iiavc a chhsely packed hexagonal structure, the two 
former being elongated 14 and Id per c(*nt., and ruthenium contracted 
3 per cent., along the hexagonal axis. 

• Zinc Oxide. - Th<* structure of crystals of ZnO has been studied by 
W. L. Bragg.'* Tluiv belong to the dihexagonal pyramidal class 26 of 
the hexagonal system, the axial ratio heing arc — 1 : 1'6()77 (Traube), 
They cleave perfectly ])arallel to the first order hexagonal ])riHm ?;ii|10l0|, 
and Jess perfectly jiarallcJ to the basal plane c (OfK)!). zinc atorriB 

are found to be arranged on tw'o hexagonal Hj)ace-lattices (No. 6), their 
centres eorresponding closely v;ith those of a set of equal spheres in^ 
hexagonal close ])acking, the slight difference being a contraction (1 -608 
instead of 1 *632) along the hexagonal axis. The oxygen atoms appear 
to lie on ^ht^ same tw^o hexjagonal space-lattices, being removed from the 
zinc atoms by a translation iiaradel to the hexagonal c-axis, such as 

^ Nai^Acad. Sci, Pror,, 1917, 3, 470. 

8 Ann. der Phyaik., 1920, 67, 421. a Phil. Mag., 1920, 30, 047. 
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brings every 0 atom into tlie centre of four Zn atoms arranged at the 
comers of an almost regular tetrahedron. Parallel to the basal plane 
(0001 ) the Zn and 0 atoms are arranged on alternate planes, the 0 atoms 
dividing the distance betw(*en the Zn jdancs in the ratio 1 : 3, which 
agrees with the polar nature of the c-axis in accordance with class 26 
symmetry. The smaller distance in absolute measure is 0*64 A. The 
first order hexagonal jiri-'ni faces |1010| have ])lanes containing an 
equal number of Zn and 0 atom.s, spaced alternately at 0*93 and 1*87 A 
distances. 

Zinc Sulphide, Wurtzite.— I'liis hexagonal variety of ZnS, and also 
Greenockite, (MS, whi(‘h also belong to class 26, show analogous structures, 
according to Prof. Bragg, and are thus isomor])hous and isostructural. 

Ice.- F. Binrie ^ has obtaimM some excellent l^aue radiograms of ice 
crystals paralh‘1 to the basal ])lane (0(X)1). Tliey agree with hexagonal 
rather than trigonal (as assumed by von Croth) svmmetry, with an axial 
ratio of fl : c - 1 : 1 *678. 

Tetragonal Crystals — Tin.-— The method of Deliye and Bcherrer is 
jiarticularly suitable for metals and micro-crystalline substances in 
general. It has, therefore, been employed by A. J. Byl and N. H. 
Kolkmeyer* to investigate the structure of the two varieties of tin 
— grey tin and ordinary whit(‘ tin. They used a Rontgen tube with 
copper antic-athode. The X-rays left the tube by an aluminiuni window 
0‘02 mm. thick, and then ]Vissed through an a])erture 2 mm. diameter 
in a lead screen 34 mm. thick. This narrow and slightly converging 
beam then entered a cylindrii‘al cam(‘ra of 27*3 mm. radius, the material 
to be investigated b<‘ing jdaced in the axis of the camera, in the form 
of a bar of 2 mm. diatiieter. One such bar was fih'd from a larger 
bar of white beaten tin, and another was made by com[)ressing grey tin 
into bar form. A ])h()togra|>hic sensitive him of 0-2 mm. thickness was 
stretched along the wall of the camera and ])ressed against it by springs. 
Tlie intensity of tin* interferenci* hues ]>rodueed in the two eases was 
estimated in live degrees of strenglb, and a drawing jirejiared in which 
the lines app(‘ar like a sj)ectriim, their thickness re])resenting their 
intensity. They nqiresent the ]>laees of the interference maxima in a 
])hine ])erpendicular to the axis of the bar. 

The results for gnw lin^ indicate that this variety of tin is crystalKne,* 
and that the crystals are cubic. There ajijxNir to be eight atoms to a 
cube, which corresponds to the structure of the diamond. The data 

fr 

^ Her, Xcrh. Sachs. Gcs. 1917, 57. 

* Proc. Ron. A had. ran W ctvnschappvn^ Auistordam, 1918, iV, 405 and 494. 

® It. will be reineinbeivd that gn*v tin'’ is the jvinarkable powdery form of 
» tin. to which the metal erumbles when exjuv^ed to great cold ; tin organ-pipes 
disintegrat»e in this manner sometimes in very cold winters, and the oecurrenee has 
become industrially known as “ tin pest.” As the tein]>eratiire fff transition is above 
0*^ C., namely 18'\ tin is ordinarily m the metastable condition, except on warm 
days. The change from white in gixw tin occurs n'lost rapidly at ^ 48^ C. The 
“ jH'st ” is curiously comnuiiiieated rapidly sound tin by contact with a piece of 
tin already in ])rocess of undergoing the change. On the other hand, on heating, 
ordinary tetragonal white tin passes into a third rhol^^bie modification at a tem- 
perature between 170° and 200° C The metal melts at 232° C. 
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employed was : atomic weight of tin — 1 J9 ; isjiedfie gravity at 18'^ ~ 5 ’TGI ; 
w’ave> length of the copiier radiation iis»Hh Cuku cm.; 

Avogadro’s mimher =-=(>•( Hi x 10 The edg<‘ of the ehmientary cube 
works out to be ()'4ti x Kr^ em The distam'c of the tw'o nearest atoms 
is 2*80 X 10"^ em. Tliis srrneture is not only like that of the diamond, 
but is also poss(*ssed by silicon, which has likewise been investigated. 

Tetrav^ahmcy is thus obvious! v indicated foi grey tin, as for diamond 
carbon. 

White tin, the ordinary form of metallit' tin, crystals of wdiich were 
investigated by Miller in 18i:i and found to lu* tetragonal holohedral, 
with the axial mtio a:c- I ; O-.'JSoT, ainl w'hich has a specitic gravity 
at 18° of 7*285, afforded interference linei agreimig w'ith Miller’s results, 
and with the suj>})osition that tln're are three atoms to a cell of the 
tetragonal spa(‘e-lattic(‘. 'Phis 
agrees with a structure in 
wdiich there are tin atoms at 
the corners of the tetragonal 
cells and at the c(‘ntr('s of the 
prism faces, but not in the 
centres of the basal pinakoid 
faces. Fig. 5()b will render 
the structure clear 

Tin* dinicnsioiis of tli(‘ cell 
arc : a ~ 5*81 x 10'^ cni. ami 
c = O-bKv/ == 2*57 X 10^ cm. 

There an* alt<*rnating e<jui- 
distaut layers at the distanci* 

1 *19 X Kr^em. Idle first layer 
has a netting of scjuan**^ witli the side 5*81 x 10"^ cm., and the next layer 

a netting of s<juap'S with l*I5x 10'^ cm. sub*, these latter s(juares being 

just above s(piares in.scribed syniinetri<*ally within tlie s(piares of the 
first layer. 

This 'lementary cell woul not correspond to Miller’s choice of 

param(*tral plane, but would convert his 
primary jyramid (wdiieh is a 

very flat om‘) into 1105}, and his forms 
m = [110!, r«=5l(X)l, and s=ll01} would 
become re.spectively {KX)}, {llOJ, and 
]223J. Fig. 567 repr(‘sents Miller’^ setting. 
The ncAv setting would reipiire it to bo 
rotat<*d •15'^ about the vfirtical axis. 

A. W. Hull ' has found that indium atoms are arranged in a tetragonal 
structure, like a face-e(*ntred (ujIh*, but elongat(‘d 6 jier cent, along the 
tetragonal axis. • 

('ry.stal^of the minerals of tin* Zircon Group, namely, zircon ZrSi 04 
or ZrOgT SiOg, rutile TiOg, cassiterite SnOg, and tliorite ThSi 04 , have been 
investigated by Vogarfy-* He concludes that in zircon the silicon and 
» Science, 1920 , . 52 , 227 . * Phil Mag,, 1916 , 32, 68 . 
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zirconiuiii atoms an* arranged in tetragonal lattices of the diamond type. 
When both the zirconium and the silicon are replaced by the same ele- 
ment titanium or tin, the lattice becomes a prism-centred one, space- 
lattice No. 5 (Fig. 456, i)age 583), as regards the metallic atoms. The 
oxyg(;n atoms also have a tetragonal arrangement. In the element- 
ary cell there is one-eighth of a molecule, that is, there is just one 
molecule in the rectangular prism having the sides 2<f(ioo), 2(Z(iqp), 2d(ooi)* 
The elementary lattice is thus a prism with one atom in each corner, 
the side of the square base being a and the height c, that is, 
= iiiid f^(ooi) = c. Thus in the cell 2(7(ioo) . 2c?(ioo) * 2d(ooi) there 
are one zirconium atom, one sdicon atom, and four oxygen atoms. 
Tlie distance of the zirconium atom from either of the two oxygen atoms 
associated with it is twice tlie rorres 2 )ondmg distance between a silicon 
atom and its two oxygen sat(*]lites, a fact ])rol)abIy due to the greater 
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affinity between silicon and oxygen than between zir(*onium and oxygen. 
In rutile and cassiterite all the metallic atoms are equal as regards their 
relation to the oxygen atoms, so that they cannot be considered as titanium 
titunate and tin .stannate. A reproduction of a jihotograph of a model 
of the zircon structure is given in Fig. 568. , 

Now it is interesting that the arrangement, as just hinted, gives 
distinct evidence of molecular structure, that is, of the persistence of the 
existence of molecules in the solid state. For each of the zirconium or 
silicon atoms is associated with two oxygen atoms, the groups Si 02 and 
ZrOg thus forming what may be described as “ molecular elements ” of 
the lattice, and there is evidence that the two groups SiOg and ZrOg are 
rjhemically saturated combinations. In support of this there is first the 
fact that the oxygen atoms are nearer to the silicon thamto the zirconium 
atoms, and secondly another jicculiarity of the lattice which renders the 
assumption of molecules a necessity. Fig. 569 will show this, for it will 
be clear from this figure that the triangle ahe has a zirconium atom in 
two of its corners, and a silicon atom in the Viiird. Now an oxygen 
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atom d will be equidistant from the zirconium atom b and the silicon 
atom c ; but the chemical iiffinitv for Zr-O is different from that for 


X 


Si-0, and if the |K)sition were dejumdeni on these affinities then d could 

^ Arrangement of otom^ in 

atom //, therefore, is attaelunl elienii- , 

cally to «, as one of the two oxyg<‘n P 

atoms held on either side of it, sliowii o v x v o , o 

in Fig. 569 joined l)y the straight line. \ \ ] 

The lattice common to the zircon \ ' 

grou]) has thus a molecular structure, 

with molecules of the type ,MOo. where v >■ v ^ - — - V 

M may be silicon, zirconium, titanium, o ^ 'o 

or tin. The three atoms forming one '"x ^'w ^ 
inolecuhi an* Sit uat(‘(l on a straight line, \ \ \ ' 

and with ]\1 in a central [losition. This * ^ V* ' ' * 

line Vegard calls the molecular axis. * ^ ' 

He has determined tlie directions of o ' ' t) 

the molecular axes and the distance 

to the central atom, thus fixing the •Zr atoms 

positions of the oxygen atoms. The ® ” 

fact that the n,ol..c,.iar ,li>fan,T is . - Ines’cT intersection mU mp/a^s 
(imerent for dimirent c<‘ntral atoms is 

a strong argument in siqiport of his ‘ 

view. The molecular axes an* (‘(pially arranged and always p(‘rp(‘ndicu]ar 
to the tetragonal axis, which aeeounf.s for tin* fact that, the ratio r : a is 
smaller than unity and almost etpial for all the min(*rals. 

A euriou.s and int('n‘sting result was afforded by thorite. This min(*ral 
is always found in what is known us the* “ m<*tamict " form ; that is, 
it shows the outer form of a crystal similar to zircon, vef. an inner (‘harac-ter 


• Zr atoms 
O Si » 

•Of, 

- Lmes of intersection with (ill) planes 


which is isotropic. The lattici* structure* has broken down in the course 
of time and l)(*come vitreous. It was found to be incaj)able of refl<*.cting 
any X-rays at all, although several very fine crystals witc t(‘sted by Vi^gard. 

In a later paper V(‘gard ^ gives the n‘.sults of a study of x(‘notimc 
Yr04, and finds that it resembles zircon very (‘losely. He thi*n discusses 
the question, Is xenotime VO., . FOg bk<* zircon ZrOg.SiOg, or is it 
MdW^^ a [ihosphate of yttrium YFO4 ? He considers the lutt(*r the only 
})Ossible view, having r(*gard to the chemical nature of t.he substance. 
Consequently In* somewhat modifies his .strong remarks about the clear 
existence of molecules of ZrO., and SiOg m zircon. This mo(lific?d.ion to 
a view intermediate between his earlier view and that of von (iroth, that 


no inolecuh*.s exist in the solid state (which is certainly going too far), 
is probably an advance towards the real truth. He finally concludes 
as regards tin* zircon grouj) tliat they have a crystalline structure 
corresponding to M^Og . M^Og, which he calls the “constitution state*’ 
of the solid. But he con.sjders further that this con.stitutional formula 
may be rfuite different from the chemical coastitutional formula of the 
substances, or from the constitution of the liquid, gaseous, or ionic form. 

^Phil. Mag., 1917, 33, 421. 
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complexity of sulphur molecules (more than two atoms) in the vapourous 
condition near the boiling-point. 

The case of sulphur is thus abnormal, and will require .much further 
elucidation, like the case of quartz. A typical normal series of ortho- 
rhombic substances will be considered next. 

The Rhombic Alkali Sulphates. — We now come to the consideration 
of the structure of the rhombic, normal sulphates R 2 SO 4 where is potas- 
sium, rubidium, cnesiuin, and ammonium, the series of isomorphous salts 
whicli lias been so fully worked out goniomctrically and physically by the 
author, and the first member of which, potassium sulphate K 2 SO 4 , was 
taken in Chapter IV. as a ty]>ical (Tystalline substance for goniometrical 
measurement. The author suggested to Sir William Bragg that the X-ray 
analysis of this seric's of salts would be bound to give im])ortant information, 
and in parti(‘-ular would crucially test on the one hand the accuracy of the 
author’s n‘lative measures of the volumes and dimensions of the elementary 
cells of the s])ace-latticcs (tlie molecular volumes and topic axial ratios), 
and on the other hand the validity or otherwise of the valency volume 
theory of Harlow and Pope, whicli fche author had shown to be incompatible 
with liis results as regards the almost perfect isostructure of the ammonium 
and rubidium salts. Sir Win. Bragg concurred, and arranged for the 
investigation to b(‘ carried out in his laboratory by Prof. Ogg and Mr. F. 
Lloyd iro[)wood,^ with crystals sujiplied by the author. It is very satis- 
factory that t}i(‘ results have indeed fully substantiated the author's 
measurements, deprived from the goniometry and the density determina- 
tions, and have carried them to their logical conclusion, only possible 
since tfie discovery of the X-ray sjiectrometric method, by converting the 
author’s ndative mcasun'-s into absolute volumes and len^hs in space. 

In the author 'vS first pa])er in 1894 on these salts ^ it was pointed out 
that there was considerable evidence that the crystal unit, the smallest 
edifice possessing t.he comjilete details of symmetry ot the crystal structure 
and which (considered as a ])oint) by its regular rejietition affords the 
sf)acc-lattice, was composed of four molecules of R 28 O 4 . Now it is exceed- 
ingly interesting that Prof. Ogg and Mr. Ilopwood find this to be a fact, 
indubitably indicated by their X-ray analysis. The rectangular parallcl- 
epipedal cell, the edges of which are the a, h, c of their measurements, is 
that formed by taking analogously situated atoms, whether these 
metallic, sulphur, or oxygen atoms, one from each set of four molecules 
to act as their representative ])oint. In the author’s later papers the 
idea of /^he necessity for identifying molecules at all in the crystal structure 
was not referred to, as the purely geometrical theory of crystal structure, 
now complete, regards the structure as essentially one of atoms. But the 
author has always considered this to be qarrying geometry too far, further 
than either the chemistry or the physics of the organised solid, the crystal, 
warrants. For although the jK^rsistence of molecules*^in the solid state 
is not required by the geometrical theory of homogeneoi^ structures, 
there are many reasons (which will be reverted to later in this chapter) 
for concluding that they do so jiersist, and no jjroofs whatever that they 
^ PhiL Jlfflf/., 1916, ,3^, 618. * Journ, Chem. Soc., 1894, 65, 662. 
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do not. It is a satisfaction, therefore, to find that the work of Sir Win. 

^nd his colleagues now shows that there is a rt‘al advantage in and 
necessity for thus marking off the molecules, if onlv in order to obtain 
a correct idea of the structure which is 
essential to the crystal as such. 

The investigation is not yet complete 
as regards ^the details of the structure, 
but sufficient evidence has been obtained 
to show that the suljdiur atoiiLS arc 
situated at the corners and centres of 
the faces of the unit cell, as shown in 
Fig. 572. Owing to the angles at the 
C(‘ntre of the face of the rectangular 
rhomb bounded by a and h (‘dges l)eing 
near 60°, it is to be remarked that the 
sulphur atoms would thus exhibit a 
pseudo-hexagonal structun* in jdanes paralh^l to tlu' basal plane, 
the face (001). It w.as also indicated as ])robal»lc that the metallic 
atoms are also arranged in liexagons. This is ]>articularly intcM‘stmg, 
for Fedorov has jiroposed (see p. 726) a pseudo-h(‘xagoual structun* for 
these rliombic sulphates, as being indicated by his crystallo-chemical ana- 
lytical method of fiiidiim the correct setting of crystals. In d<*fer<*ncc t-o 
this, the author^ r(‘calculated the to|)i<‘ axiat ratios for sue ])S(‘udo‘ 
hexagonal sjiace-Iattice, using tin* new densitn^s which had just been 
determined. These ratios will be fouinl in the table given on jiagi* 641. 
Tiie points of tin* lattice were the same as for the rectangular lattici*, 
but the diagonal distances between them were taken as forming four 
sides of the hexagon (two eijual pairs), along w'ltli one of tin* n‘ctangular 
axial directions only, wliii h furnished tin* otln*r tw'o sid(‘s (one (*(pial jiair, 
but not quite <*(|ual to tin* others), such a lattice having angl(*s of nearly 
exactly 60°. These fa< ts an* doublh'ss not unconnected w'ith the remark- 
abl(^ manner in which the crystals often display a hexagonal a[)pearance, 
sometimes by twinning (as in the well-known triplets of |>otassiuni sulphate 
shown on jiagcs 512 and 515 in Figs. 118, 119, and 420, which resemble short 
hexagonal jirisms doubly cap[>ed by jiyramids), and som<*timeH by ni(*ro 
h#bit^on the part of tin* single crystals (as in the case of the. apjiarently 
hexagonal doubh* pyramid of rubidium sulphate shown in Fig. 417 on 
page 512), the, angles in the primary jirism zone, formed by the faces of 
p JllOf and h 1010|, Ix-ing very nearly 50° (only 12' or 15' from 5^)° O'). 
These jiseudo-hexagonal tojiic axial ratios do not enable a comparison to 
be made with the measurements of Prof. Ogg and Mr. Hojiwood, hence the 
author ^ published in the year 1917 the set of new' values corr(‘sponding to 
the rectangular form which are given in the in*xt table, on jiagci 703, 
which wall be show n^o be reniarkaldy concordant w'ith tliosi* measun*ments. 
These rectangular topic axial ratios are similar to tliose given in the 
author's first (1894) jiajier on these .salts, but an* much more uc(*urate, 

^ Jaurm Chem. Soc., 1905, 1188. 

2 7Voc. Rolf, Hw,., A, 1917, 72. 
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owing to the newly determined and far more accurate densities having 
been ejn])loyed in their calculation. 

I’he mode of arriving at the results of Prof. Ogg and Mr. Ilopwood 
may be briefly described. The actual distances between the centres of 
the sulphur ^ atoms forming the corners of the rectangular elementary 
cell, or, in other words, the distances between the consecutive planes in 
each of the three sets of ])arallel planes of atoms corresponding to the faces 
of the three primary pinakoids (100), (010), and (001), were obtained 
from th(‘ measurements of the glancing angles of reflection of the X-rays 
from these faces (in reality from the interior planes of atoms parallel to the 
faces). We have only to insert in the Bragg equation nX = 2d sin 0 (where 
n is tfie order of spectrum, A is the wave-length of the X-radiation from the 
palladium anticathode used, 0 is the glancing angle of reflection of the 
X-rays, and d is the distance in question between suc(*.essive planes of atoms) 
the observed value of the angle d, the wave-length A (already determined 
by the use of the crystals best worked out by Sir Wm. Bragg, such as the 
alkali chlorides, and confirmed by independent methods) of the particular 
line of tlie sjiectrum of the radiation used, and the numerical order of the 
spectrum, in order at once to obtain the distance d required. For instance, 
when the value of A for the line employed in the spectrum from the palla- 
dium anticathode used was 0*584 x 10~^, and the glancing angle for this 
radiation in the sec'ond order spectrum reflected from the (100) face of 
potassium suljihate was 5°- 51', the value of d for ])lanes of atoms j)arallel 
to this face was found to be : 

^(i()())=-r)*73x lO-^cm. 

That this corresponds to a structural unit composed of four molecules 
is proved by th(‘, following : 

Molecular weight of K2SO4 — 173*04 ; density 2*6G6 
Ratio of crystal axes a :h : c= 0*5727 : 1 : 0*7418. 

Mass of the hydrogen atom — 1*64 x 10"“^ grm. 

Mass of unit rectangular rhomb of 4 molecules K2SO4 

-4 X 173*04 X 1*64 X lO"-^- 1135*1 x lO'^^ gnn., 
also ahe x 2 *666 — 1 1 35 * I x 1 0~“^ grin. 

Then from the known axial ratio values of « : 5 : c we find ' ^ 

a= 5*731 X 10“® cm., 

^ 5- 10*008 X 10-^ cm., 

c— 7 *424 X 10 ® cm. 

Volume of unit rhomb=«hc=425*78 x 10"“^ c.c. 

The equality of the value of a a*iid that for ^/(loo) obtained above 
shows that the assumption that there are four molecules of K2SO4 in 
the elementarv coll is correct. 

^ The metallic or oxygen atoms may here be equally as well specitfed &s the sulphur 
atoms, provided they art' similarly analogously chosen, one from each set of four 
molecules ; for the same space-lattice applies in com^ion, being formed by any repre- 
sentative analogous points, one from every structural umt composed of four molecules. 
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Accoptinj^ tliPii a unit cell ooin|H)sod of four nioloouh's, that is, that 
four molecules are associat-ed with eacli point of the orthorhomhic space- 
lattice, the X-ray spectrornetric observations lead to the spacings 
corresponding to tlie actual dimensions and volume of the cell whicli 
are given in the second of the two following tables, in the case of each 
of the four salts. A long list of the glancing angles observed is given 
in the meinoir, and the agreement biuween them and tlu‘ angh's calculated 
on the assumption just sUUed aiford.N am|»le confirmation of its truth. 


Mole(’1’lar Volt’mks and A\i vl H vtios (Tctton). 


Salt 


K^SO^ . 
Rb^SO, 

(N 1^4)2^04 
Cs^iSOj 


Salt 


, K2SO4 . 

, Rb.,SU4 . 

I (NH4hS(), 

j C'S,8(>4 . 


Mnh'(‘ul.»r 

l)iro<f lU siilt*. of 

^’onmilji* 

li/ lor K ,si), 

. 1 

Vohniif. 


\ 



\ 


. .. j 

r»4 91 

.H 

0017 : .7 

3400 

3-9057 

()-5727 

MMH)0 

: 0-7418 

7:f 


1778 : .7 

.7.728 

4- 1502 

0-.7944 

1-0387 

: 0-7774 

74 04 


1788 : .7 

0413 

4 1289 

0 5940 

1 -0552 

: 0-7723 

84 :)S 


321,7 : .7 

8149 

4 3792 

0-0213 

1-0877 

: 0-8191 

IMKNSIO\> 

OF 

Sfacf-i 

\TTIt 

•K t'Kl.L (OUO AMI 

Ibu’wnon). 

1 

: 


ot 1 lilt lUlUllll), 


\ uiumt* 

(>l 1 lilt 

i 



h 

- '■ 


Hlionil). 

1 


( in 

(•III. 

1 




10 '' 

10 (KIS 

> Kt 

" 7 121 

10 i 

42.7 78 

. 10-‘ 


10 " 

io:m 

> 10 

7-780 

10 

481-14 

. 10 • 

9:*i 

10 

10 .700 

10 

" 7 729 

10 « 1 

485-71 

- 10 

U2I8 > 

10 " 

10-884 

- 10 

8 198.- 

10- 1 

.7,74-88 

/ l0-''‘ 


It IS partK'ularly interesting to coinj>are these actual tlinituisions in 
space (given in the second table) of tfie unit c<dls <if tln‘ four salts with 
t.lie author’s topic axial ratios anti molecular voliimt*s, winch an* ({noted 
in the first of the two tables. Tli(*se tojiic axial ratios are, as just 
mentioned, for tin* ort horhtnnbic rectiingular sjiace-lattKt*, anti wen* 
^Icijlated with the aid of flu* author’s most recently det(‘rinined densities, 
obtained with the aid of the Ketgers immersion method ; these densities 
are given on page fill, togeth(*r with the crystallogra])liic, axial ratios, 
and the topic axial ratios calculated on the ]>seudo-hexag()nal scheme. 
The first series of tojiic axial ratios for the rectangular latti(‘c, in 

the first table abovi*, were obtaiinnl by direct use of the formuha* : 



wdiere a, 6, c are the crystallograpliic axial ratios and V is the molecular 
volume. *Thc second series in the first table, which are those to be directly 
compared with the, ah.solnte measurements of Ogg and llopwood, are a 
simplified series obtained by dividing out the first series by the value 
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of ijt for the first salt of the serias, j)ota88ium sulphate ; the topic axial 
ratios being relative values, it is best to })resent them in their simplest 
form. 

The actual huigths of tlie elementary cell edges given by Ogg and 
Hopwood are expressed in terms of 10 ® cm., and the significant figures 
are just ten times greater than those of the relative distances given by 
the to])ic axial ratios. Hence, if “ 10 ” be written after ^ach of the 

author’s toj)ic axial ratios (the series in which ijj for K2S04 = 1), these 
latter values become the actual distances in space. The degree ‘ of 
agreement is perhaps expressed too favourably by the tables, but the 
actual degree, as shown, for instance, by the result of the calculation for 
d(ioQ) (the length a) for K2S()4 already given, which was 5*73x 10~® cm., 
is sufficiently wonderful, being within 1 in 573. The total volumes given 
in the last column of Ogg and Jdopwood’s table show also precisely the 
same relations as the molecular volumes given in the second column of 
the first table. 

'riie congruency or close approximation to identity of the structures of 
rubidium and ammonium sulphates, indicated by the molecular volumes and 
topic axial ratios published by the author (not only for these simple sul- 
phates, but for every pair of the monoclinic double sulphates and sclenates 
in which the 11 bases are ru indium and ainmoniuni), is thus confirmed by 
absoluti', measunmient by tiu^ X-ray spectrometnc method. The absolute 
volumes of tlie unit c(‘lls of the sfiace-lattices of the two salts are within 
] per cent of identity, just as are the molecular volumes, and the absolute 
lengths of the thnic edges for the two vsalts are corresjiondingly close to 
each other, and in a manner precisely like that shown by the topic axial 
ratios. It is thus fully substantiated that the constants molecular volume 
and to])ic. axial ratios afford true indications of the relative volume and 
diriKinsions of the elementary space-lattice c<‘lls, in tlie cases of the crystal 
structures of isoiuorjihous series. The correctness of the conception of 
topic axes was indeed jiroved by Sir W. H. Bragg for the isomorphous 
chloride and bromide of jiotassium, KCl and KBr, when he showed that 
the rellection angles bear the simple relationship demanded by their 
molecular volumes. 

Now the volume of the unit cell of ammonium suljihate should be 
twice that of rubidium sulphate according to the valency volume theoj^ 
of Barlow and Bojic, if w^e assume triadic valency for nitrogen, since 
the sums of the fundamental valencies of (Nll4)2S04 and Rb2S04 are 
then respectively 24 and 12, and more than twice if nitrogen be pentadic 
(the volumes then being 28 bo 12). The volumes of the unit cells of the 
two salts are now proved by direct X-ray measurement, however, to be 
nearly identical. Hence it is obvious that the valency volume theory 
does not represent a law of nature. 'The new method of analysis by 
X-rays has thus afforded a crucial test of the th(?ory of Barlow and 
Pope, and the decision is against the theory. ^ 

General Conclusions concerning X-ray Analysis of Crysials, — The 
examples now given will have rendered it pcrfectjjy clear that in the opening 
up of this new domain of scientific investigation a very great advance 
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has been made. The structure of crystals has been carried beyond the 
realm of theory, based on external morphological and internal physical 
properties, and into the domain of assured fact. It must be regarded as 
eminently satisfactory that the new mode of attack by X-rays has resulted 
in the confirmation of all the principles wliich have been laid down in this 
book, and that in particular it has em])hasised (1) the character of crystals 
as homogeneous structures, (2) the fundamental nature of the molecular 
or ])olymolecular s])ace-lattiee as the basis of that structure, (3) that the 
internal stereometry of (atomic distribution within) the space-lattice cell 
o(*curs strictly in accordance with one or other of the geometrically estab- 
lished systems of points, and (4) tlie value of the fruitful conceptions 
of molecular volume and topic axial ratios. Direct experimental proof is 
afforded that the structural units, the component chemical atoms and their 
molecular or polymolecular groups, are arranged in crystals in one or 
other of the 14 space-lattices as regards the main grosser structun^ (that 
of points representative of the molecule or small group of molecul<*s), and 
in one or other of the 230 }>oint-systems as n'gards the ultimate units, 
the chemical att'uns themselves. This haj»py result indicates indubitably 
that cry8tallogra[)hors have n‘ccnlly been working on right lines, and that 
the arduous labour bestowe<l on the study an»l fiu(‘ measurement, both of 
external angles and internal physical properties, of such small objects 
as the most jierfectly formed crystals usually are, has not Ix'en in vain 
but has been fully rewarded by the absolute ^iroofs now afforded by tho 
X-ray analysis of the essential accuracy and intrinsic value of such pains- 
taking work. 

It is satisfactory that not only duos X-ray analysis by the X-ray 
spectronief ric mc^tliod reveal the Bravais space-lattice, hut also the more 
complicated |>oint-system of Sohne ke, Fedorov, and Schcinflies. For more 
than half of the structures already (‘luc iclated havcj l>c*en shown to con- 
sist of .several interpenetrating space-lattices, that is, of fiomt-systems. 
Indeed, it must happen that tlic! struc-turc*, rcvealcid hy X-rays shall 
agree with one of the 230 types of liornogoneous structures whic.h alone 
are ])ossil)lc» to crystals. 

This new sphere of researc h, initiatc*d hy Laue with his radiograms and 
supnlemcnted bv the evcui more richly fertile* spectrornc’tric method of the 
lira^, and tlic^ still more remarkalde method of Dcihye and Scherrer, is 
now oeing cxplorc’d by many other workers, and the number and type 
of crystalline substances thereby unravelled as regards their structure 
have lately been uicrcased with considerable ra{»idity. The list has been 
notably extended by F. M. Jaeger, by Vegard, and by Ilinne.^ Aeger,^ 
in collaboration with H. Haga, has radiograplied thcj following substances 
not mentioned in the j»receding descriptions given in this chapter : 

Cubic : sodium chlorate NaCfOg (see ]>. 1 108), ammonium iron and 
potassium chrome »^ums Nn4Fe(S04)2 . I2II2O and KCr(S04)2 . I2H2O. 

Tetragonal : d. and 1. triethylenediaminecobaltic Iromide. 

Hexagftnal-Trigoiial : beryl Be3Al2(Si03)4, apatite Ca5(FCI) (1^04)3, ethyl 

^ Ber, KOn, Sacha. Cf.8. Wias. {McUh.-Phya. KUzaaa), 1915, 67, 303 
• Proc. Kon, Akad. v. VPe^.r Amsterdam, 1914, 17, 438; 1915, 18, 1355 and 1552. 
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Spot-Patterns from Laue Radiograms of Hexagonal and Trigonal 
Crystals, by F. M. Jaeger. 
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Spot-Patterns from Laue Radiograms of Rhombic Crystals, 

BY K. M. Jakgeu. 



Fid :>SI. I>ar.ill(‘l (dlO). Fif;. 0H2.- StruvlO; paralltjl (100). 



Fig. 583. — ^Hemimorphite parallel (001). 


Fig. 584.— Zinc Sulphate parallel (100). 
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sulphates of rare earths K2'"{S04 . €2115)0 . ISHgO, in which R is any 
one of the 12 rare-earth metals, nephehne K2Na0Alg8i9O34, dolomite 
CaMg(C03)2, phenacite Be2Si04, tourmaline H0Na2Fe4B0Al3Sii2O03, and 
cinnabar HgS. 

Rhombic: aragonite CaC-Og, topaz (AlF)2Si04, anhydrite Ca804, 
cordierit(* (MgFe)4Al48i50i8, liambergite Be(0H)B03, hemimorphite 
H2Zn28i05 = Zii2(0Jl)2»Si03, struvite NH4MgP04 . 6H2O, sodium ammo- 
nium (1. tartrate €411400 . Na. . NU4, 1. asparagine C4H8O3N2 .^20, zinc 
sulphate, Zn804 . 7H2O. 

Rinne has published a magnifieent series of Laue radiographic exposures 
of (cuprite and rock salt (cubic), ])eryl (hexagonal), quartz, calcite, dolomite 
and carborundum (trigonal), anhydrite and aragonite (rhombic), diopside, 
CaMg(Si03)2, epidote Ca2Fe2(Fe0II)(8i04)3 and sucrose (cane-sugar) 
C12H22O11 (monoclinic), and of cyanite Al2Bi05 (triclinic). His aragonite 
exposure (basal) exhibits 424 spots, furnished [)y as many planes of atoms 
belonging to 112 different forms, many of which have never })een found 
actually develo])ed as faces He lias also more recently ^ investigated 
the much discussed benitoite, BaTiSigOj,, and found it to be decidedly 
ditrigonal equatorial, class 22, as originally stated by Louderback. He 
recommends a Lilienfeld X-ray tube as giving the steadiest stream of rays 
of any desired ‘‘ hardness.’^ He states that great care is essential in 
adjusting the crystal, as otherwise want of symmetry is shown, and many 
of the so-called anomali(‘s irv Jaeger’s radiograms are due to this cause. 

Twelve of the liest figures of Jaeg(‘r, unaffected by any abnormality 
due to insulheieiitly accurate adjustment, illustrating ten of the eases of 
trigonal, hexagonal, and rhombic symmetry studied by him and which 
have not been liitluTto given in this chapter, are reproduced in Figs. 
573 to 584, from separate copies kindly sent to the author by Prof. 
Jaeger. 

Fig. 573 is the Kontgeii jiattern of sjiots afforded by a plate of hexagonal 
beryl ])arallel to the basal plane (O(K)l). It shows a hexagonal axis and 
six vertical jilanes of symmetry, thus proving that beryl is really 
dihexagonal, and that the arguments of Viola against this supposition 
are not valid. Fig. 57 1 r<*presents tlie diffraction pattern yielded by a 
plate of beryl ])arallel to a fa(*-c of the hexagonal jirism (1010). 

Fig. 575 is the Rontgen figure for a j)lat<‘ of hexagonal a])atito parallelp 
to the basal plane (0001). Fig, 576 is the diffraction pattern for a similar 
plate of t rigonal phenacite, tliat is, ])arallel to tlie basal plane (0001) ~ (1 11). 

The diffraction patterns of tourmaline plates parallel to (0001) =(111) 
and (lOib) = (21 I ) are respectively reproduced in Figs. 577 and 578. 

Tlie next six are all rhombic substances. Fig. 579 represents the 
diffraction pattern of spots for a plate of aragonite parallel to (100). 
'Fig. 580 gives that for a plate of topaz* ])arallel (010). Fig. 581 is the 
pattern for liambergite parallel (010). Fig. 582 repKients the pattern 
afforded by a jilate of struvite parallel (100). Next comes the figure 
for a plate of hemimorphite parallel (001) in Fig. 583. Afid Stf’ig. 584 
represents the Rontgenogram afforded by a plate of zinc sulphate parallel 
* Centr, Min., 1919, 193. 
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to (100). The orientation of the plates has been chosen so as to show 
the types of patterns for j>lates parallel to all three axial planes. 

Jaeger ^ gives a useful construction for thus drawing the stereographic 
projection from tlie liontgcn pattiu-n of spots. 

Sir William Bragg has recommended that two fundamental reference 
Constanta shall be adopted, as having now (1921) been determined by 
several di|[erciit ol»servers with great care (especially Siegbahn and 
Uhler), namely, the v^pacing of tin* cube pianos of rock-salt and the 
rhombohedron jdanes of cahitc, tlie values being: for SaVA, (/(uk))^ 
2*8140 X 10“^ cm., and for Cat’O.j, 3*0279 x 10~‘^ cm. 

X-ray Analysis of Organic Compound. — In his I’rosidential Address to 
the Physical Soi iety on 1 Itli November J92I , Sir Wm. If. ffragg announceil 
the first r(‘.su]ts of X ray analyses of soim* aromatic carbon compounds. 
Benzene, C,if^,, itself is nut readily dealt with, as its crystals melt at ti (J. 
But naphthalene, composed ul two In'iizeiu* rings with two carbon 

atoms in common, and severalof its derivatives, and also anthracene, 
with three rings and two carbon ]>airs in commun, have been successfully 
tackled, the crystals of na[)hthalent* by tin* ordinary Bragg metliod and 
most of the others i»y the powder iiu‘thod of tlie footnote on pag(‘ 721. 
The nioi)(a’liui(‘. spa(*e-lattico cells of naiiht )iali‘n(‘ W(*re found to contain 
two molecules of tlu' hydrocarbon, and thiur absolutt*- diimuisions were 
determined. Tlie corners and face-centres ajipear to be occupii^d each 
by the double benzene ring as an actual stru 4 tur(‘-entity, a struciure like 
a figure 8 built as a wliole into the crystal (‘difice. Similarly, the larger 
cell of anthracene has t he corners and faee-eeiitres occupied by triple ring- 
structures. The hydrogen atoms find tlieip natural ))lac(‘s in the spaces 
left around these ring-striu‘tur(‘s. Moreover, in all the derivatives of 
naphthalene investigati'd, t hi* double ring-structures app(‘ar to jicrsist as 
such. Tlius till* very iiit.err.stmi; and important fact stands out, that the 
benzene ring or its condensed multiple ajipears to remain intact and to 
enter tiie crystals of (In* aromatic compounds us an entity. It is also 
interesting to reiaill t hat the ring-stnieture of benzene corresponds to the 
grajihitic form of carbon, as shown on page 092. Incidentally these 
striking result.s givi* very strong support to the vic^w that inoiecules con- 
tinue to persist 111 the crystalline state. 

# Jbe Bearing of X-ray Analysis of Crystals on the Existence of Molecules 
in the Solid Crsrstalline State, it has thus be(*n sufficiently proved that 
the scattering of X-rays liy reflection or diffraction at tJie planes of atoms 
in crystals is esvscntially a function of these atom.s thinnsidves, and is 
owing to the close ajiproxniiation of the order of size of the atoms\o that 
of the wave-lengtli of the X-radiation. The fact, howe,ver, that so many 
of the substaiK'cs studi(*d by the Bragg method have lieen found to 
possess polymolecular elementary space-lattice cells (for instance, the four-* 
molecule cells of tlfl^alkali siilpliates) does not point to the non- persistence 
of molecules in the crystal, and the conclusion of von Groth, soon after 
the ince^ion of the new method of re.seaTch by X-rays, that chemical 
molecules do not exist in the crystalline condition, is therefore at least 
* Proc. Kon.fAkad. v. Wet., Amsterdam, 1915, 75, 1552. 
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premature, and in the view of the author will prove in the end to be 
incorrect. It will be shown in Chapter LX. that the researches both of 
Lehmann and his critics, with regard to the so-called “ liquid crystals,” 
have combined in showing that the molecular forces are undoubtedly still 
very lively in tlic intermediate state between true liquid and true solid, that 
of the “ liquid crystal.” The intermolecular forces are, in fact, adequate 
to bring about a regular orientation of the molecules or poly^rnolecular 
particles with res])ect to one molecular axis. Indeed the elongated mole- 
cules of these viscous substances become orientated with their principal 
axes parallel, thus giving rise to the sw'arm, which is an approximation 
to an o])tically uniaxial crystal. There c.an also be no question but that 
the growth of a crystal is to be attributed to the 8j)ecial properties of the 
surface of the solid CTystal structure already laid down, whereby further 
accretions of growth octeur. In all probability the exterior electrons, 
those of the outer shell (by some physicists considered as roving or 
valency electrons), arc larg(‘ly concerned. The whole process of the 
passage from liquid to crystal is so continuous, and the natural succession 
of phases — gas, liquid, liquid crystal, and true solid crystal- — follow so un- 
brokenly, that to deny the continued existence of the molecule at any 
stage is illogical. The fact that the jmrsistence of the molecule is not 
absolutely Cvssential to the geometrical explanation of crystal structure 
is not a valid argument for denying that persistence. Moreover, Barker ^ 
has truly observed that to /leny the existence of the chemical molecule 
in the solid crystalline state would open up most extensive possibilities 
of isomeric cliange, oj)tical inversions, and so forth, whenever the 
crystalline structure is broken dowm by dissolving the solid in a solvent 
or by subjecting it to fusion. That such changes have never been observed 
is a strong argument in support of tlie persistence of the molecule 
throughout. The ])ersistcnce of the molecule in the cases of com- 
plicated niolecules composed of many atoms must, indeed, be per- 
fectly obvious, and very direct evidence is afforded by the naphthalene 
and anthrac(‘ne compounds. The close a])proximation of the molecules 
m the act of crystallisation may yet occur without destruction of the 
interatomic forces which retain the molecules as such. There may be a 
certain amount of ])ooling of the chemical affinities when the atoms are 
brought into such close mughbourhood that those belonging to diff^ren^ 
molecules are little if any further removed from each other than those of 
any one and tlic same jnoleeule ; indeed, it is likely that these forces 
exerted at close quarters by the atoms of one molecule on those of other 
approaching molecules togetlier constitute the directive force of crystallisa- 
tion, which determines the type of crystalline structure produced. In any 
case, at the first oiiportunity, such as that afforded by solution or fusion 
^for instance, the same imdecules or others indistinguishable from them 
are again restored as freely moving separate entities** Also only con- 
centrated, indeed supersaturated, and not dilute solutions are concerned in 
crystallisation, so that electrolytic dissociation and ionisation Vre*excluded. 

Besides the strong evidence referred to on the preceding page some very 

^ Chem, Soc, Annual Report, 1914 , 247 . 
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definite evidence lias been advanced by A. Sniibs and F. E. C. Scheffer/ 
by A. Reis/ by Stark and by Beckenkainp, of the existence of molecules 
in the solid crystal. Rs])ecially do Stark’s experiments on electro-affinity 
render it im])ossible that intra-inolecnlar linkings are destroyed in the 
crystalline stat{\ Also the behaviour of crystals towards infra-red 
radiation, studied by Reis, has clearly indicated molecular intactness in 
the solid ^tate : for instance, all carbonates have bt'cn found to exhibit 
an intense reflection of infra-red rays ()f a specifii* wave-lenj^th, as well 
m the state of solid crystal as in a state of fusion or solution. 

Law of Atomic Diameters.— A cartdul scrutiny of the remarkable 
analyses of crvstal structure winch have been ciTccted by the use of 
X-rays, as descrilx'd in the prciedin^ pa^cs, supplenumteil recently by 
some additional measurements with the X-ray spectrometer, has led to 
the revelation of a further fact wdiicli a|)p('ars likely to prove of consider- 
able assistance in tackling more com])licate(l crystal structures, especially 
those of more (‘oniplex crystallised chemical compounds. This new fact 
is that the atoms of each chemical clement, in all the compounds (*ontain- 
ing it w'hich liavi* b(*en st udictl. possess t he same iixial and derimti* diam(‘ter 
(re<>;arding tin' atom as a spluu'e), and that the.si' constant atomii* dimen- 
sions of tli(‘ (lilb'nmt elements are related, not as the valencies of tJic 
elements (as I*ope and Harlow’’s theory stipulates), but in a manmu' wdiieh 
is very similar to th(‘ variation of their atomic volumes as (‘\hibit(*d in the 
w<*Il-known [UTiodic curve of Lothar Mey<*r ^Moreover, wlnm th(‘ crystal is 
that of an eleim’iit itself the distance betw'een th(‘ eiuitres of tin* atoms 
is actually e(pial to this diam(‘t(*r. that is, to tw’o atomic radii, so that 
the spluTCS to W'hich these dimensions refer are in contact. Wlum it is 
a crystal of a chemical comjxuind that is under inv(‘sti|^ati(m, tin* distance 
separating tin* c(‘nln*s of any tw'o contiguous atoms in tin* structure is 
efpial to the sum of their radii, whether the atoms f)e thosi* of tin* sanui or 
of dilT(T(*nt elements. I’he close.st ob.s(*rved jiositions of the two atoms 
are, of course, tlu^se for which t.he.se minimum distances of separation 
in question are measured, nearer than w'hich they are never found to 
aj)j)roach, 1 hus, m general, the actual distance* of s(*j>arat<ion of t he* centres 
of any two sueh adjacent atoms in a crystal structun.* is found in alisoluto 
measure, as determined by the X-ray .spectrometer, to lie eipial to the 
©sum of two c.oiistanth (assiiminu the more gmieral easf* when th(‘ atoms arc 
of tw'o different elements), namely, the radius of tin* atom in each case. 
This radius, or its double, the atomic diamet(‘r, lias been actually deter- 
niiiied for a considcralile numb(‘r of elenu'nts, botfi from ibe pure solid 
crystallised eh‘ment itself and from crystallised compounds of thil(‘lenient 
with other elements. The simplc.st manner of regarding this constant 
distance is to imagine it as the radius of a splH‘rc ; whether the sphere 
be the outer electronic shell of tfie atom itself, or the sphere of influence erf 
the atom, is imnifi^Tial, so long as it is und<*rstood to be tliat sphere within 
w'^hich no other atom can penetrate, and Wrdiieh acts as the (*ontact sphere 
towards* tlib sphcr(*s of neighbouring atoms. It is best termed the 

* Pror. Kon. Aknd. Weiensch., Amsterdam, 191^. //?, 432. 

2 Zeitschrffur Elekirochemie» 1920, 20, 408 and 412. 
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“ Atomic Domain.” It may quite well be the actual outer shell of the 
electrons of the atom, or it may correspond to the Beilby pulsation cell, 
or to the Pope and Barlow sphere of influence ; in any case the essential 
fact is that the radius of this sphere of atomic domain is actually that 
given in absolute measure by the X-ray spectromctric measurements. 

This further advance was first clearly established by Prof. W. L. Bragg, 
in an Evening Discourse at the Royal Institution on Friday, Ma^ 28, 1920, 
an account of which was publisWl in the Philosojiliical Magazine for 
August 1920 (vol. 40, page 169), as well as by the Royal Institution 
shortly afterwards. A table of atomic diameters was given, and is 
quoted on page 713. It was also expressed graphically in a curve- 
diagram which is reproduced in Fig. 584a, by kind permission of Prof. 
Bragg. In this diagram atomic numbers of the elements are taken as 
abscissa), and atomic diameters or radii as ordinates.^ The strongly electro- 



Fio. 584«.— Curvc-cila«rain ot Atomic Diameters in Angstrom Units (10"* cm.). 


positive alkali metals head each period with the greatest atomic diameter, 
followed by the alkaline earths, and the diameter steadily diminishes as 
the atomic number or atomic weight increases, until it reaches a minimum 
for the electro-negative elements at the end of a period. From this curve 
it will be clear that valency has nothing to do with the atomic dimensions ; 
for the atom of oxygen, for instance, of valency two, and nitrogetf of* 
valency three or five, possess the minimum diameter (l-SOxlO"®), while 
lithium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, and ca)sium, of valency only one, 
possess j^tomic diameters ranging progressively with the atomic number 
from 3*00 X cm. to 4*75 x 10^ cm., that is, from twice to more than 
three and a half times the diameter of the oxygen or nitrogen atom. 
Indeed caesium, the most electro-positive element known, possesses the 
atoms of largest diameter. The atomic diameters are thus periodic 
functions of the atomic number or atomic weight. Atomic number is 
best referred to as having the definite relation to the struc^ur^ of the 

^ To obtain the atomic diameter or radius from the curve multiply the reading of 
the ordinate scale given on tlie left or right by 10"*^ cm. « 
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atom so clearly expressed by the law of Moseley (set* page 744). The 
atomic diameter given for carbon is probably somewhat high, 1*35 A 
being probabjy more accurate for carbon in compounds. 

The table of atomic diameters is followed by another, in which ten 
examples, chosen typically from among the cases of crystal structure 
analysed in the ])recoding pages, are given of the operation of tlu^ new 
law, tlie of the radii of two ailjacent atoms of dilTennit elements being 
com])ared with the distance (»f tlie atomic centre's ns ai’tiially measured 
by X-rays. The agreement is remarkahly good, and the slight dilTereiu'es 
are about equally distributed on both sides of zero. 

It has long been known that the molecular volume of a compound is 
not as a rule the sum of the atomic volumes of its comjKUU'nt elements, 
a notable contraction usually occurring on the combination of tlic 
elements. This contraction is now se(‘n to be diir, iK>t to diiYerencc's in 
the sizes of the atoms or their spheres of iiilliicnct', but to the iliffereiiee 
in tlie crystal structure of tin' solid eh'inent and th<‘ solid compound. 
In examining carefully all tin* datu jait foiasanl by l‘roi. Ib’agg there is a 
very satisfactory consensus of aurcrnu'ut, pointing at least t-o the appnixi- 
mate truth of tlu' new law ot atomic diaiiH'tcrs, which is all that. l*rof. 
Bragg claims for it. It bound, however, if only a]>proximate, to 
be of great help in interjecting the results of X-ra\ analysis. lor no two 
atoms can liavc, or be assigned, closer jiositions than tin* sum of tlicir 
atomic radii, and thus one of se\<‘ral alternative ])ossibiliti(‘S of structure 
must usually bo clearly indicated as the only jiossible correct om*. 


Atomic l)i \ mi-:ti:ks, in Ancstuom Umts. 


Atomi<- 
Number. ' 


Menieiil. 


3 

4 
0 

7 

8 
9 

U 

12 

13 

14 
19 
17 

19 

20 
22 
24 


25 


' biUiiuiii 
, nervlliiim 
I (’arboji . 

Nitrotieri 
O.xygea 
: FI lion lie 
I Sodiiini . 

1 Magiiesnmi 

} Aluininniiii 
I Silicon . 
i Sulfiliur 
I Chlorine 
Potassium 
(’alcium 
I Titanium 
‘ Chromium 
' I ^lectro- I 

' ** 1 negative) / ' 

j Manganese . , i 

j • • / (electro- I j 

! ** (negative))! 


.\ - 10 

^ t ill. 

\f OIIIK 

i'.liMUlll.. 

1 Atomic 

iM.irnclci, 

NuiiiImn. 

J)l.i meter. 

3 IM) 

2r» 

Iron 

2*80 

2 .30 

27 

Coball- 

2-73 


28 

Nickel 

2-70 

1-30 

29 

Coiipcr 

2*73 

1 .30 

' .30 

Zme, 

2 •03 

1-.35 

33 

Arsenic . 

2*.32 

3-o;'> 

' .31 

Selenium 

2 -.33 

2*8.3 

,33 

lironnne . 

2*38 

2*70 

37 

i{uhi(i]iim 

' 4*30 

2*.3r> 

38 , 

Stronlnim 

3*90 

2 0.3 

i 

Silver 

3*.33 

2*10 

48 

(kdmjiim 

. *3*20 

4*1.3 

;30 ' 

Tin 

2*80 

3*40 

. 31 1 

Antimony 

! 2'80 

2*80 

.32 

Tellurium 

2*65 

2*80 

.33 : 

Iodine 

2-80 

2-3.> 

33 1 

CwHUiin . 

4-75 

!, 30 ' 

Harium . 

4*20 

2*9.3 

81 

Thallium 

4-60 

2-33 

82 

i^ad 

1 3*80 

j 83 

Bismuth . 

1 200 

1 


M 

1 

1 . 
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Ten Examples of Opera tion of Law op Atomic Diameters. 


Compound. 

Atoini<* 

Crntres. 

Sums of Eadii in A. 

Observed . 
Distance in A. 

Difference 
in A. 


Na. Cl 

1-77 + 1*05:= 2-82 

2-80 

-002 

KOI 

K, Cl 

2 07 d 

313 

4-001 

K Hr 

K, Hr 

2 07 1 1 1 9 - :i*2r> 

3*28 

. 4-0 02 

(!aK 

C:a, F 

1-70-f (Hif) -2 :10 

2-34 

-001 

(!a(!0. 

Ca, O 1 

i-70d(»o.7 2':jr» 

; 2-30 

- 0-05 


Mil, () 

l-47 4 0d>r>--212 

2-10 

-0-02 

FeCK)., 

Fo, O j 

1 1-40 {()•(>■» 2 0r> 

2 04 

-001 


Al, O 

i:ir»+(H)r»^2-oo 1 

! 202 

+ 0-02 

ZnO 

Zn, () 

i:{2 + (H).'5 1-97 i 

! 1-97 

0-00 

ZiiS 

Za. S 

1 

1:12 + 102 -^2:}4 1 

1 

2*35 

+ 001 


It will have been observed that there are two very distinct types 
of structun* among the many dealt with in the preceding pages, namely, 
(1) those in which the positions of the whole of the atoms present in the 
(jompound are fixed in the crystal structure by the symmetry, that is, 
by tlie nature of the space-lattices or other ])oint-sy8tems according to 
which they are assembled; and (2) those in which, while the positions of 
the atoms of one or more of the elements (the metal, for instance) are thus 
fixed by the symmetry, the posilions of other atoms (oxygen or sulphur, 
for instance) are permitted a, certain amount of latitude by the symmetry, 
within the range of which it is the function of X-ray analysis to determine 
the precise spots where th(‘y are loc^ated. Sodium and potassium chlorides 
are exampl(‘s of the first type, and iron pyrites, FeSg, and calcitc, CaC 03 , 
are instances of the se(;ond. For the positions of the sulphur and oxygen 
atoms in the two latt(*r com})ounds tire allow^ed a certain choice of position 
along jiarticnlar lines (see Figs. 554, 555, and 560), the exact position 
being only d(*terminable by (piantitative X-ray spectrometric measure- 
ment ; the iron and calcium atoms, however, are fixed in definite positions 
by the symmetry of the space-lattice, at the nodes of which they lie. 
In both these cases there is only one such “ ])aramctcr ” to be determined, 
but in ruby, AloOa, two dilTerent parameters have actually to be measured 
by X-rays, and in quartz, SiOg, no less than four, before the positions 
of the oxygen atoms can be absolutely located. It is this necessity of. 
measuring parameters (using the w’ord in the sense meant by Frof. Bragg, 
the definition of the position of an atom along a line, usually an axis or 
a diagonal, ami not in its ordinary crystallographic sense) which renders 
the elu^mlation of the crystal structure of the more complex substances so 
much more ditlicult than that of the sinqder ones first dealt wdth by the 
X-ray method. As already frequently pointed out, it is often very diffi- 
''cult to arrive at tin* (‘orrect inter] )ret at ion of the indications of the X-ray 
spectrometer, as regards esjiecially the intensities of ^he different orders 
of X-ray spectra, so that any further principle assisting in the diagnosis is 
of the utmost value. It is already apparent that in the neW knowledge 
concerning the atomic diameters wc have just such a welcome aid as was 
BO desirable. This knowledge, that the distance, separating the centres 
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of the atoms from those of their nearest neighbours are in all cases the 
sums of the atomic radii, must now be used to test all further cases where 
difficulty is ipet with, and wdl probably result in the successful solution 
of many otherwise insoluble cases. 

One case may perhaps be taken as an example, to retider the ])rinciple 
quite clear, that of iron pyrites, FeS.^, whicli is a very instructive one. 
Fig. 5846 j5]iows at a one of the eight small cubes (the lower hdt front 
one) of the larger unit cube shown in the form of a model at. h in the 
figure, resembling the upper left front one in Fig. The sulphur atom 

will hav(‘ as its Jiearest neighbour the sulphur atom S.^, at a like 
distance from and beyond (1, as each cube conuT is a centre of symmetry. 
Hence, = and will be the di.stance lu'twtam the atomic 
centres, e(Hial to the atomic diametiT of sulphur 2-05 A. 'Fhere is no 


S.> 



Iks Hr* slnuturc of Iron I’yiitts. 


iron atom at this corfier (b so the S, Jitom of .sulphur will be jsacked in 
bcitween its neiifhbouriiig sulphur Jitom S.^ and the, three* iron atoms 
^at H, F, and Alow tin* structure of metsillie iron luis been d(‘ter- 
mined by Hull (>er jsage to 1 m* the* <ube-e*entre(l hittiee, siud from 
the measured distances of the jhines of iron atoms tlu‘ diaim*t(T of tlui 
iron atom has b(*(*n obtained, after whi(4i it only requin‘.s a sirnjile 
application of geometry to d(*te*rmine the di.stance of the cent.^i of the 
suljhur atom from tin*, corner (h remembering that it touches th(‘ three 
iron atoms and tin; other suljdiur atom. In this manner it has been 
found that the di.stance separating the centres of the two sulphur atom* 
S 1 S 2 , and therefoi^the atomic diameter of sulpliur, is 2*05 A, 

Prof. Bragg considers that the explanation of this additive law of 
atomic flhaAeters is afforded by the version of tin* thc*ory of atomic .struc- 
ture which ha.s been put forward by (i. N. Lewi.s ^ and 1. Langmuir.^ 

> Journ, Amer. Cliem^Soc., 1916, 762. * Ibid., 1919, 41, 868. 
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It differs from the Bohr version in considering the negative electrons 
surrounding the positively charged nucleus to occupy approximately fixed 
positions, more or less cubical in character, on spherical shells, and that 
the maximum possible stability is attained when the arrangement is that 
which obtains in the elements of tlie argon inert gas group. For helium 
this means 2 electrons in the outer shell, for neon and argon 8 , for 
krypton ami xenon 18, and for niton 32. The diameters of tjiese outer 
shells of the inert gas, as derived indirectly, would appear to be : for 
neon 1 *30 A, argon 2 *05 A, krypton 2*35 A, and xenon 2 *70 A. The chemical 
activity of th(i other elements is supposed to be due to their endeavour to 
attain this condition of stability of the outer shell of electrons. For 
instance, potassium- -having the atomics number 19, and therefore a 
nuchus of ])ositive charge 19 and 19 negative electrons to correspond — 
possesses ojie more electron than argon (atomic number, etc., 18), and 
endeavours to give it u]> in order to rev(Tt to the stabler outer shell 
condition of argon. On tlie other hand, chlorine, of atomic number, 
positive nuclear charge, and number of electrons all 17, is ready to take 
up an (ilcctron in order to attain tiic same object. Hence, the electro- 
positive ])ota.ssium and the electro- negative chlorine combine with the 
greatest facility to juoduce a stable molecule, the atoms being held together 
by the mutual electrostatic- attrac-tion of the extra positive charge now 
possessed by the potassium atom (due to the loss of the hitherto compen- 
sating negative electron) ami tlu' extra negative electron (over and above 
that required to compensate for tlie positive charge on its nucleus) now 
possessed by the chlorine atom. In the solid crystal the greatest stability 
is attained wh(ui each atom of eitluT element is surrounded by six atoms 
of the other, as shown in Fig. 510, and in the model represented at a in 
Fig. 584c. The attraction lieing equal towards each of the six, it is 
difficult, as already stat(*d on page 709, to consider molecules as either 
existing or ])(*rsisting as such in the <Tystalline state. Yet during the 
approach to the process of c-rystallisatioa from a sujiersaturated solution 
or the fused state, and the moimuit the crystalline structure is taken to 
pieces, say on solution by a solvent or by melting, the compound clearly 
possesses in the one case, and obviously resumes in the other case, the 
true molecular eharai’tor. 

The chemical combination of two electro-negative elements occu];s inf.. 
a, different manner, namely, by bolding pairs of electrons in common 
(a ])air ’’ being usually one from each atom), both atoms individually 
liaving fewer electrons than correspond to the complete stable system 
as it ol^ains in the argon grou]>. Carbon dioxide and sulphur dioxide 
are cases in point. 

Calcite offers an example of both types of chemical combination, 
^he calcium atom, represented by each large sphere in the model illustrated 
at h and c in Fig. 584c, is an ion with a double positi>f«. charge, while the 
CO 3 group acts as an ion with a double negative charge. The two kinds of 
ions group themselves in calcite very similarly to those of potasSmm and 
chlorine in sylvine, but the greater com])licatioii of the CO 3 group deforms 
the cube into a rhombohedron. The carbon aiiY oxygen atoms of this 
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group, as they share electrons, are more closely knitted together, and are 
represented by the two kind? of smaller spheres in the model. This will 
be particularly evident at c in Fig. 584c, which shows the model taken 
to pieces to illustrate the arrangements of the atoms in the (111) planes. 
The size of the calcium atom is relatively exaggerated, but the oxygen 
and carbon atoms are in about correct propt)rtion to each other, and at 



Flit .Wir.— rrpn-Ht iitiiiji tin* stun tuM* <»f or NuCI (.it n), CaCJO.j (at. h amt r), 

.lUfl Vl,0, (at f'). 

about the correct distance from each otln^r ; as tlmse atom.? hold electrons 
in common, the distance between their atomic centres is apj)roximately 
equal to the sum of their atomic radii. The eh‘(itro-positive elements never 
share electrons, an#» are therefore isolated in the cry.stal structure and 
occupy a larger domain. 

The rt!od#ls at d and c ’ represent the structun^s of zinc blende and 
alumina (ruby or sapphire) respectively. 

An instructive instq’ice illustrating the dependence of the dimen- 
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sions on the amount of residuary charge (above or below the stable shell 
arrangement) is afforded by the crystals of sodium fluoride, NaF, and of 
magnesium oxide, MgO. Both are of similar cubic structure to rock-salt 
and sylvine, and the elements present tend to take up the same stable 
electronic condition obtaining in neon. But as the ions in magnesium 
oxide c'.arry charg(is twice as great as those in sodium fluoride, the structural 
dimensions in magnesium oxide are much smaller, the side of the plementary 
cube being 4*78xl0~® cm. in sodium fluoride, but only 4*22x10"® cm. 
in magnesium oxide. 

Carbon and nitrogen, as well as oxygen, also tend to take up the neon 
form of stability, with eight electrons in the outer shell (and two in the 
inner one). Carbon has four electrons in its outer shell, and in order to 
take up this stable arrangement, when crystallised as the diamond, it 
shares an electron with each of the four neighbouring carbon atoms (it 
will bo remembered that every carbon atom in the diamond is surrounded 
by four others symmetrically, at the corners of a regular tetrahedron). 
The great density and hardness of the diamond is thus accounted for. 

It will be observed that when chromium and manganese are acting in 
their acid-forming capacity in the chromates and manganates, and are 
thus sharing electrons with other atoms, they possess the same atomic 
diameter as selenium. This is in ])erfect agreement with the isomorphism 
of these salts with the sedenates and sulphates, and the very close approxi- 
mation of their molecular volumes to those of the selenates. 

The reason wliy the electro-negative elements exhibit the SJiiallest 
atomic diameters in the ])eriodic curve of Fig. 584fi, or in the table given 
on })ago 713, will now, therefore, be ixirfectly clear, namely, because of 
this sharing of the eh'ctrons in their outer shells. The reason for the larger 
diameters of the electro- positive elements has also been made equally 
obvious, namely, because they do not share electrons in their outer shells, 
with neighbouring atoms, and ar** therefore situated at a further distance 
from other atoms, and so occupy a greater space in the crystal structure. 

The meaning of the term “ atomic diamet(*r ” may thus be taken to 
be “ the diameter of the outer shell of electrons as defined by Langmuir. 

It is highly interesting that Prof. A. 0. Rankine ^ has just shown that 
trustworthy comparative data for the sizes of the atoms of nine of the 
elements given in the table on page 713 are availabhi from quite a difl^reni-^ 
source, namely, for the four inert gases, the three halogen gases, oxygen, 
and nitrogen. The source in question is the measurement of viscosity, 
which has been very accurately carried out in a series of researches by 
Rankiife for all these gases. From these determinations it has been 
possible to discover the nearest aj>proach of the centres of two atoms 
during a collision, and the values thus obtained, in the cases of the inert 
^gases, for the atomic diameters expressed in Angstrom units, are : 
neon 2*35, argon 2*87, krypton 3*19, and xenon 3*51f‘ They are, as was 

’ Phil. Mag., 1920, 40, 518. I’he values given in this paper weJe : ^eon 2 02, 
argon 2-66, krypton 2-7(), and xenon S-OO. More accurate results have since been 
obtained, and are those given above, which have been communicated direct to the 
author by Profs. Rankine and Bragg. 
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to be expected, very slightly greater than W. L. Bragg's atomic diameters ; 
for even when two atoms of these monatomic gases collide, there is a sort 
of cushion or film of resiliency or repulsion between them, preventing 
absolute contact of the outer shells, as otherwise they would become 
attached to each other. So the result is cmim^ntly satisfactory. The 
other five gases form diatomic molecules, so that, a chlorine molecule is 
practicall]|j like two argon atoms in contact, a bromine molecule has the 
shape and size of two krypton atoms, and an iodine nudecade is similarly 
related to two xenon atoms. Taking these facts into ai*count , the Yis(‘ositY 
experiments yield the atomic diameters : chlorine 2*51, bromine 2*71, and 
iodine 2*98. These lire again slightly greater than the values derived from 
X-ray crystal analysis. The molecuh‘s of oxygen and nitrogen are of 
similar dimensions to two atoms of neon in (‘ontact, and afford viseosity 
results ])ointing to atomic diameters also just slightly greater than those, 
obtained by W. L. Bragg from crystal X-ray ni(‘asur(‘inents. IVof. W. L. 
Bragg, in a note to the author after the a[)pearanco of Jtankine’s memoir, 
supplies the following additional interesting information : ‘‘ The figures 
given by the kinetic theory are naturally greater than tiu* i‘stimat(‘s of 
the size of the outer electron sliclls. In crystals, wdierc th(‘ atfuns do 
not hold electrons in common, one always finds a ga|> betw(*en the two 
outer electron shells of the neighbouring atoms. For instance, in the 
NaCl series of eom]umnds, this gaji is always about 1 *10 A, and for the 
CaO series of comjuninds 0*80 A. It is ratjier intiTesting to note that 
two inert gas atoms, in collision, Jiavc about the same gap between their 
outer sliells, wImmi tliev ar<‘ ‘in contact,' as <lo the atoms in these salts. 
The most im^iortaut point, liowever, is tliat th(‘ inen^ase from neon to 
argon, argon to krvjiton, and krypton to xenon, is very nearly the same 
when deduced from th(; ])ositions of the atoms m the (crystals and from 
the vi.scosity of llie inert ga.se.s," Thus the Law of Atomic Diameters is 
remarkably supjiortcd by these independent mcasunmients by Kankine. 

Flirt Iicr details of the J^cwis-Langinuir tlu’ory will be found in (hajiter 
XXXV. Its value and correctness can only be tested by further research, 
but it certainly a])j»car.s to explain the Jicw facts brought to light in these 
later X-ray investigations of crystals in a manner more satisfactory than 
the Bohr version of tlie atomic structure theory. 

^ l^xperiments to locate the Electrons of the Atom. If the electrons, 
especially those of the outer shell, are more or less fixi'il in jiosition 
about the atom, it would ajjpear probable that .still more (ai, refill X ray 
exploration should locate them. In this regard Sir William Bragg has 
most kindly made to the author the following very interesting communi- 
cation, for inclusion in this chapter : 

“ I have been working at tlie (‘xistence or non-existencii of the second 
order spectrum in the tetraliedron ])lanes in the diamond. In our earlier 
work we found norf‘ witliiii the limits of errors of observation of that date. 
Debye has since then hunted for it by the photographic method but has 
not fouritt A. However, t liave now obtained distinct evidence of its 
existence. The meaning of it is that alternate atom-bearing planes of 
carbon atoms in the d'iniond are not absolutely alike. For instance, if 
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the carbon atom had in itself a tetrahedron arrangement of electrons, 
the effect would be explained. It would also be explained by any other 
character of the atom which would distinguish it from being a perfect 
sphere with similar properties in every direction from the centre, this 
cbaracter being again disposed tetrahedrally. There might be connecting 
electrons or soitKdJiing equivalent thereto between the atoms. This again 
must be disposed tetrahedrally and would seem to imply something 
t(»traliedral in the atom, for the electrons to fit on to. It is very curious 
that the effect is very small, which would seem to imply that such con- 
ni'cting electrons — if it be really they which are causing the existence of 
the s])ectrum in the second order — have very feeble action on the X-rays. 

“ We get results having the same kind of interpretation with fluorspar, 
on which Mr. Pealing has been working in my laboratory. The first order 
of th(‘ s])ectrum from tin* cube face is excessively minute. As has already 
been exj^lained, the effect is that the calcium and the fluorine planes have 
very nearly ecpial action on the X-rays. But the curious thing is that the 
third order spectrum, which one would naturally expect to be smaller still, 
is really much bigger ; the fourth is also much bigger than it should be. 
Of cours(‘, the even order spectra are, as a rule, far larger than the odd 
order S])ectra ; indeed, the odd orders are not easy to find at all. The 
interpretations of thes(‘ facts wouhl be that there is some weak diffracting 
centre about one-third to one-quarter the way betw(Mm calcium and 
fluorine plani^s, and theses jjgain might be connecting electrons or more 
generally singulariti(‘s at the points of junction between the calcium and 
fluorine atoms. 

These results illustrate the fact that the X-ray methods may well be 
expected to give us information about the distribution of the electrons 
in or about the atom, aiid so far these indications ])oint to the existence 
of stationary electrons, or at least of electrons having average positions 
which are not in centre of the a.toni. Tliis again fits in with the idea 
that the atoms iii tin' crystal are not packed into the smallest possible 
volume, but form a, sort of structure in which relatively large empty sj)aces 
are left. Tin? atoms, so to s])eak. are not only guided by the effort to get 
as close as ])ossible to each other ; they try to attach themselves to one 
another at definite points on their surfaces.” 

These very int(‘r(*sting results, so kindly communicated by Sir William^ 
Jlragg and quoted above intact, would ap]>ear to foreshadow yet another 
departure of a still more fascinating character, going beyond the mere 
stnujture of the crystal to that of the atoms composing it, and especially 
as rega^vls the dis])osition of the outer electrons, and the nature of the 
linkages or other relations betwc'en them. Their bearing on the Lewis- 
Langmuir version of the theory of atomic structure will be obvious. 
Idoreover, the indication of relatively large empty spaces is a most 
welcome oonfirmation of the view put forward by th^author in many of 
his meruoirs, and as clearly stated on page 590 of Chapter XXXI. 

Prof. W. L. Bragg also has lately (1921) been using purely 
homogeneous X-rays for a similar purpose, derived by the preliminary 
reflection from a crystal of rock-salt of the raya from an already fairly 
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pure anticathodic source, such as the 0*584 x ICT** cm. j)alladium anti- 
cathode. The? undesirable remaining general radiations are got rid of 
by reflection from rock-salt at the correct glancing angle, and the 
intensity of the truly homogeneous component thus reflected can be 
measured with considerable accuracy. Then when tliis beam of truly 
homogeneous X-rays is allowed to fall upon a second crystal of rock-salt 
- or of an^^ other substance under investigation —at the known glancing 
angle, the intensity of tlie reflecf.ed beam obtained from this second 
crystal affords a particularly valuable mea.sure of the reflecting efficiency 
of the face. From a series of ex})eriments of this kind it has been 
found possible to arrive at a theoretical formula for tin* intensity of the 
X-ray reflection from any ])lane of rock-salt or other sul)stanc.(‘ worked 
with. The formula, for the i effecting power R of a face, which has 
been found most satisfactory by Prof. Bragg ^ is as follows: 

c-* 1 ( cos- 20 


K = • F“ 

2f.L sin 20 nre"* 


n Hill" (I 


Jt com])ines the results of Sir William ainl W. L. Bragg, of Darwin atul 
(V)m]>ton, and of Debye and Scherrer.- This formula, b(‘sidcs involving 
a number of constants the values of which arc know'n -nanu’ly, the absorp- 
tion coefficituit f.i of t)n‘ crystal, llie miml)(*r of atoms j)er unit volume, 
the wave-length A of tin* X-rays, tlie glancing angh' of relied ion 0, 
the charge v and mass /// of an eleetron, the vi‘loeity of light r, and a 
constant B- -involves, in addition, a factor I* the value of which depends 
on the arrangement of the (‘ledrons in the atom. By comparing the 
theoretical formula wnth the measurements obtained by e.\p(*riment it is 
jiossible, .since all the otlu'r constants are knowm, to detiTinine this 
factor ov(‘r a rang<? of angles, and thus to obtain important information 
as to the arrangements of the electrons in and around the atom, 
especially concerning tlie [jositions of those comprising the outer shell. 
Up to tlie ])res(‘nt (March 1921) the indications obtained in this manner 
are also in accord W'ith the j^ew'is-Langmuir viTsion of the atomic 
structure theory. Tie* model of atom which agrees best with the 
observed values of F i^ one in which tlie (‘lectrons are sup])osed to bo 
arranged (m shells, and in oscillation about their mean positions, along 
a line joining them to the e<*ntre of the atom, with a total amplitude 
ecjiifd to their di.stanee from the centre. 

It is tliu.s obvious that in tin* investigation of crystals liy means of 
X-rays W'e have a })ow'erful instrument of the richest |iromise for further 
discovery concerning tlie ultimate structure of matti^r, and with these 
latest most fascinating experiments this account of the results Already 
achieved may well close. 


• 

^ W. L. U. W. .laines, and ll. lioHam|uoi, Phil. Mag., 1921, 41, 1109. 

* With refi*r(‘U(*e tm the niethffd of X-ray aiialj^sis of Debye and Sidierror, in whieh 
crystal powder Is used. Sir William Hrap^ has shown, in a paper read to tluj Physical 
Society April 1921, that •crystals in the form of powder can h(! examined by 

the ionisation method. The powder i.s pasted on a flat surface and jiiaced on the 
spectrometer table in the position ordinarily occupied by the face of a single crystal. 
A bulb current of I railliajjj^pero is sufficient to give satisfactory records. 

^ VOL. 1 .3 A 
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Fedorov’s THEf)RY of cubio and hyiwiex agonal types and op 

THE CORRECT DESCRIFITVE SETTING OF CRYSTALS; HIS METHOD OF 

CRYSTALLOCHEMICAL ANALYSIS - THPXIRY OF POPE AND BARLW — 

Moseley’s law, atomic number and atomic structure 

The iniporkTKT! of clioosing the correct mode of setting up a crystal for 
descriptive purposes has already heen alluded to, and a brief account of 
the work of Fedorov, who has niadi' a special study of the question, may 
be here given. The facts that the greater part of Fedorov’s memoirs 
are in the Russian language, and that such as have been translated or 
abstracted in another language have suffered in the process and have 
not j)resented the complctt* case, liesides the further fact that the ideas 
presenti'd hav(‘ chang(‘d somewhat in successive pajiers, have jirevented 
the work of Fedorov receiving the attention which it undoubtedly 
merits. Only a bare outline can of necessity be given within the limits 
of a single cluqjter, of tlu‘ h‘ading ideas which servi* as the groundwork 
of Fedorov’s contributions to th(‘ theory of crystal striu^ture and correct 
setting. Hut some account of Fedorov’s theory of crystal structure has 
already been giv(Mi in diapter XXX. (page 667), and sufficient further 
data will be found hen* to la^ ol [)ractical use ; for further details regard- 
ing both the theory and its ajqilication to ])racti('al examples, as well as 
for the equations for the transformation of crystal elements and indices 
from on(‘ setting to another, the reader is referred to the original papers 
and abstracts in the Zeitsch iff fiir Krysialhcfraphir, and more especially 
to the memoir entitled “ Allgv*meinste Krystallisationsgesetze.” ^ 

Paraflelohedral Structure.-- -According to Fedorov a crystalline sub;^ 
stance may be regarded as built up of an immense number of small solid 
figures, similar and eipial to each other, and of such a shape that when 
arranged in parallel jiosition the whole of space is filled up, leaving no 
interstices wluitovor. Such geometrical figures are termed parallelo- 
hedra,'^ being boumled by jiairs of parallel faces. 

Paralleloh(‘dra are subdivisible into primary and secondary parallelo- 
.^hedra, the former jiossessing jilane faces, and the latter being bounded 
eitlier partially or wholly by curved faces. The number of varieties of the 
latter is obviouvsly infinitely great ; primary parallelonedra, on the other 
hand, are niucli less numerous, and moreover can be referred to five types. 
It is with these five types of parallelohedra that we have to deal in 

^ Zeiischr, fiir Kryst,^ 1904, 38, 321^^490. 
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crystalline structures, and they are in complete harmony with tlie space- 
lattices treated of in Chapter XXXT., and with the now accepted form 
of the Sohnckian point-system crvstal-structtire theory developed in that 
chapter and in Cliaj>ter XXX. 

The five primary parallelohedra with jdane fares are : (1) the cube, a 
triparallelohedron, as it is bounded by thri'o pairs of {)arallel surface's, 
and which is shown at a in Fig. 585 ; (2) the hexagonal prism, a 
tetraparaflelohedron, being boun(h‘il by four pairs of ])arallel faces, as 
indicated at h in Fig. 585 ; (5) the rhombic dodecahedron, a licxa- 
parallelohedron, there being si.x pairs of parall(‘l fact's, as represented 
at c in the figure ; (1) the <'longated dodecahedron, having the same six 
planes and pairs of jiaralh'l faces as the rhombic- dodt'cahedron, but 
elongated along one axis, taken as tht‘ vtutitad axis, as shown at d in 
Fig. 585 ; and (5) tht‘ (‘iibo-octahedron, a ciibt' truncattal by the octa- 
hedron to the extent that. (*acli oi tht‘ octahedral faces prestmts a regular 
hexagonal outlint', thus forming a solid havung seven pairs of parallel faces, 
and eonsequently a hej)taparalleloht‘dron, a.N illustratt'd at. c in th(‘ figure. 



ah c d e 
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TJie elongated dodt'cahedron is indistingmshahle I’rtmi thtj rhombic 
dodecahedron either Uy number or disposition of faces, and may conse- 
quently fur crystal l(^gra])hic purjuKses bt^ regarded as an unessiuit-ial 
variety of tlie latter, leaving us only with four I'ssimtial para-ll(‘Ioh(‘dra, 
the cube, dodecahedron, cubo-octahedron, and hexagonal prism. 

A erystalhne medium may hv. r(‘gard<‘d as built up of a great number 
of any one of tht'si*. four jiarallelohedra, an<l it will then be said to have 
one of the structur<*s cubic, dodecahedral, octahedral, or prismatic. 

Now tin* first, second, and third all possess the symmetry of the 
cubic system, whilst the symmetry of the fourth is (piite distinct. We 
may, therefore, divide crystals into two princijial types, the cubic and 
the hypohexagonal, the former embracing all the three forms of cubic 
structure, and the latter the unique ])rismatie- strueture. 

The (jube is capable of being transformed by homogeneous aeforrna- 
tion into a tetragonal, orthorhombie, or monoelmic prism ; also into a 
rhombohedron, or, the most general ease, into th<i anorthic (tnclinig) 
parallelepijjedon.^ Each of these figures is a parallelohedron still, and a 
number of them may be ]»aeked together to fill s[jH(‘(i eomphit<‘.ly. The 
same h^ld* good for the cither three i)aralleloh('dra. Provided thci defor- 
mation be homogeneous, a parallelohedron always remains a parallelo- 
hedron. From this i^might at first sight appear that a crystal belonging 
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to any one of the se,ven systems and their 32 divisions or classes might 
possess any one of the four structures ; but further consideration leads 
us to the eoneliision that the choice is limited. For the symmetry of the 
parallcOohedron must be consistent with the symmetry of the system and 
class t(» whicli th(‘. crystal b(*.longs. It follows immediately from this that 
the prismatic structure is an impossible one for crystals of the cubic 
syst^un, wliile crystals of the licxagonal system must necessarily possess 
that st.ruc.tiire. Again, the four-fold, simjde or alternating, axis of the 
classes of the t(*tragonal system is incom])atible with the prismatic 
structure. Hence, cubic and tetragonal crystals must possess one of the 
first thre(i stnn^tures, or, in other words, must belong to the Cubic 
Type, whereas h(‘xagoEal crystals must have the prismatic structure, 
and belong to tlie Hypohexagonal Type. As regards the elements of 
symmetry exhihit(*d ])y tlic classes of the rhomboliedral, orthorhombic, 
mono(‘linic, and anorthic (triclini(‘) systems, there is nothing incompatible 
with any of tlie four (a])pr()])riatoly homogeneously deformed) parallelo- 
hedra, and crystals b(‘longing to these systems may belong to either the 
cubic or the hyjjolioxagonal type. Ithombohedral (trigonal) crystals belong- 
ing to the cubic type, such as calcite, are termed trigonaloid to distinguisli 
them. It will next be important to see how these four parallelohedra of 
Fedorov are related to the 14 space-lattices which we have accepted as 
the basis of all crystal structure, as given in Chapters XXX. and XXXI. 

Relations of Parallelohedr^ to Space-lattices.- -A crystalline medium is 
certainly not a continuous one, composed of solid ])aralleIolu*dra without 
any vacant 8])ace. Hcuice, (‘uch of Fedorov's ti.iy })aT*allelohedra does not 
really represent solid matter, but rather the field of influence of the 
structural unit placed at oi around its centre. By field of influence of a 
unit is meant the s])acc in which that unit exerts a ])aramoiint influence, 
and wutbin wliich the matt<T of adjacent, similar units never penetrat(*s. 
It is obvious tliat by re[)lacing a ^-losely ])ack(‘d stack of cubes by points 
at their centn's we obtain the cu]>ic space-lattice of Bravais ; and althougli 
perhaps not quite so obvious, it will be found on consideration that 
stacks of closely packed dodecahedra, cubo-octahedra, and hexagonal 
prisms, wlien treated similarly, give rise to the centred-face, centred-cube, 
and 120°-i>Tism space-lattices rcs})ectively, Nos. 3, 2, and 6 of Chapter 
XXXI., as will be quite clear on referring to the descriptions of these 
spaee-lattices given in that chapter. Carrying out this operation on all 
the defornu'd parallelohedra, severally comj>atiblc with the various systems, 
we obtain in all 22 point-systems, each corresponding with a close-packed 
system < f parallelohedra. Of those 22 point-syst<uns soiiie prove on 
examination to be identical. For instance, in the tetragonal system there 
are three possible parallelohedral structures, the hexahodral, dodecahedral, 
aCid lieptahedral ; the first corresponds to the simple tetragonal lattice, 
Fig. 455, page 583, wdiilst the second and third corresp*.)nd with one and 
the same lattice, the centred tetragonal lattice, Fig. 456 on page 583. It 
is by reason of such identities that the 22 sysiems of parallelohedra are 
connected with the 14 space-lattices. 

If for any particular crystal the volume of paralielohedron be 
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taken proportional to the molecular volume, then the distances between 
the centres of parallelohedra in specific directions represent the molecular 
distance ratios (topic axial ratios) for those directions. 

The Correct Setting of Crystals.— The settinc: a ('rystal for 

descriptive purposes, that is, the (lioice of which direction shall bo 
called the vertical a.xis and which other directions the lateral axes, can 
hardly he said to have Ihm'u hitherto founded on any (h'linite principles. 
Such rules as assirriiinj: the indices (KX^), (010), and ((X)l) to the three 
jhines of symmetry m the case of an orthorhombic crystal, or tho 
indices (010) to tlie unique symmetry plan<‘ of a monoclini('- (Tvstal, are, 
of courM‘, of j'reat value as far as th<*y {To, ami satisfy the purj)oses of 
classification ; but they still leave considerabh* latitude, as to which of 
the three ])lanes of symmetry shall be (OHJ) ami which ((Kll) for 
instance, or which direction in the unique plane of symim'tTV slnill be 
the vertical axis, and in both cases the thnnents (and m th<‘ former 
case the order of th<* three planes) depend on what plain* shall be eon- 
si<h‘n‘d as the ])arametral one. for the elioice of wln(*h the latitude is 
(‘Veil ^r(*at(‘r. liKb‘e(l, the ehoiee is usually more or less arbitrary from 
the structural jKiint of vi(*w now umh‘r discussion. Owinn to this 
absemee of any euidinir principle it is not snrprisinj^ t-o lind different 
authors settiug up the same erystalliue substance in different ways 
wliile based on the same ord(‘r (system and class) of symnn‘try with 
rcsjiect to wliich all a<in*(‘. Tin* habit may app(*ar to justify tho 
settin^^ in each case, but tlie habit is o^ten dep(*nd(*nt on the local 
circumstances of ^rowtli of the crystal ; for t.lnt same, substance may 
display different habits in (liffer(‘nt crops or preparations. Moreover, 
it is oft(*n observ(‘d that in tln^ descrijition of triclinic. crystals very high 
degre(^s of anorthism are giv(‘n, and in t.ln* case of monoclinie. crystals 
high inclination of the incliiKMl axis ; thus, for (‘xanqile, the latter angle 
P is giv'<‘n in one case which n'ceiitly came under tin*, author’s notice as 
28^^’ 27' or 15 T' »33'. Now, it is extn‘in(‘ly unlikely that two of tho 
jiriiicijial dir<‘ctions in a crystal thould d(*viat(* so gn*atly from 90"’ in 
the case of a crystal of cubic type, or from bO" in tho case of a hypo- 
hexagonal crystal. Jt lias l)c<*n the object of F(‘(lorov to discover some 
true guiding jinneijile. <m which the correct K('tting can be attained, and 
tl^* following is a brief acTount of bis methods and of the ideas on which 
he bases them, for a discussion of ^^hich tin* foregoing dcsi^ription of 
Fedorov’s vi!*ws of crystal structure, and the (lisc,us.sioa in (hapter XXX., 
])age 567, will have pavinl the way. 

(1) All crystals are divisible, according to Fc'dorov, into t’^o Tsrpes, 
Cubic and Hypohexagonal, corres])onding to tin* four structures previ- 
ously enumerated. This follows deductively from his thi*ory of crystal 
structure. It sliould be empnasis(Hl that crystals of the rhomhohedml, 
orthorhombic, m«ioclinic, and anorthic systems may belong to the hypo- 
hexagonal type, as well as to the culiie type*, that is, to either the one or 
the otlfer,*and their forms may, ilierefon*, be represcntfjd by four indices. 

(2) All crystals are either j)Beudo-tetragonal or pseudo-h(ixagonal in 
the wider sense, th^is, when differences up to 20*^ are included. This 
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principle was arrived at by Fedorov from an examination of a great part 
of the ])ublished crystallographic data. The greater the variation from 
the ideal angles 90° and 60°, the fewer are the examples actually found. 

It may pcrliaps ])e liere suggested tliat as the terms pseudo- 
tetragonal and pseudo-liexagonal are already employed for those cases 
where the d(‘viation is one of minutes only, — as in the cases of the 
pseudo-hexagonal (orthorliombic) alkali sulphates and selen^tes fully 
d(‘scribed in i)rovious cha[)ters, w^herc the differences of angle from true 
hexagonal symmetry (60°) arc less than half a degree and often less 
than t(‘n minutes only, — it would be better to employ the terms 
tetragonal oi dill and hexagonaloidal for the wider sense (including 
ditTcrcnces ii]) to 20°) meant by Fedorov. 

Directly derivable from these two principles are the following 
subsidiary ones marked (3), (4), and (5). Since (Tystals are either 
tetragonaloidal or hexagonaloidal, it results that the chief characteristic 
is the ratio of the ])rinci])al axis to one of the horizontal subsidiary 
axes. Where this value is equal to unity, the (Tvstal is said to be an 
isotro})ic eomf)l(‘x, and tlu^ angh' iKd.ween the basal plane and the 
primary ])yramid is 54° 44' and 49° 6|' Tes])ectively. When the ratio 
is gn'ater than unit}', the angle is increased and the crystal is termed 
positive. When th(‘ reverse holds, the crystal is negative. 

(3) From the tlu'ory of crystal structure it follows that in a positive 

crystal (Fig. 586) tin* joints, of the network ar(‘, most densely massed in 

a singular plane (tlie basal jdane in Fig. 586), in which will therefore lie 
the directions of maximum cohesion ; these are 
directions of most intense growth, hence the 
crystal will be characterised ])y a tabular habit 
j and a cleavage ]>arallel to this singular jdane. 

: (4) (inversely it follows 

i that in negative crystals 

^ (Fig. 587) there is a singular 

i ^ direction (i)arallel to the 

... w vertical edges in Fig. 587) of 

• — maximum cohesion and most 

Fig, 68(1. -- l‘jU*iuentury IVII Iig iiS« KIciiioiitarv ( i'll yrowtili * w^e tliere- 

of JVwltive I’rjsial. ot Xegntive rrjsUl. gro\M,u , wc^ tnere 

fore meet w'lth a prismatic c 

habit (elongated), and cleavages, if any, are prismatic also, that is, lie in 
the zone th(‘ axis of which is the singular direi^tion referred to. It will 
be observed tliat the habits of the crystals are the converse of those of 
their stvietural paralleh’j)ij>eda. But fortuitous eirciimstaiices of growth 
frequently mask this characteristic habit by bringing about modifications. 

(5) Again, from geometrical considerations, it is easy to prove that 
id })ositive crystals the forms (other than the jirimary pyramids and 
domes) which liave the greatest reticular density apj negative forms, 
that is, forms making smaller angles with the base than the primary 
forms. The reverse liolds for negative crystals, for the forfns Snaking 
greater angles wdth the base now have the greatiT reticular density. 

The method of obtaining the correct setting the lines of these 
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five principles is as follows : An accurate stereographic projection is made 
on one of the stereographic nets, such as that of Fedorov himself, or 
the still more convenient one as regards size (2*5 inches radius) of 
Hutchinson described in Chapter VI., and re})roduced in Fig. 52 (p. 104). 
It must then be noted wdiether the angles between the princi])al forms 
approximate to 90° or to 60°, also whether the primary pyramids and 
domes a^ree l)etter with a developimmt (*orres]ionding to a tetragonal 
or to a hexagonal pyramid. Attention may also l)t‘ paid to the angular 
distances between cleavage forms, if any (*xist, and the other ])rincipal 
forms, with a \icw to the discovery of }>ositive or negative character. 
By inspection of this kind one is usually able to discriminate whether 
the crystal belongs to the cu])i(‘ or to the hypohexagonal type, and in 
the former case, may indeed obtain some insight into the structure, as 
to whether it is cubic, dodecahedral, or octahedral. The most likely 
setting having been selected in tliis way, its value is tluMi estimated in 
the following manner. The reticular density is calculated of all the 
observed parallel pairs of faces, as also that for any possible faces not 
actually present, which, from having simph' indues, may a priori be 
predicted to have fairly high densities ; if the d(‘nsity of one of the 
faces be tak<‘n as unity, the calculation of tlu‘ relative (hmsities of the 
remainder may be fairly rafiidly made to a sunici(‘nt degree of accuracy 
by a grajiliical method base<l on tlu* s1en‘ogra pliic proj(‘ction. 

When all the observ<‘d forms are actually tin* forms of greatest possible 
reticular density, the form develo])m(‘nt may be regard(*d as id(‘al, and the 
setting as fully estalilished. But when tlu‘re an* abs(‘nt certain forms of 
reticular density great<‘r than sonu* of those actually present, one should 
proceed to cstiinati* the, relative value* of tlu* setting, compan*d with the 
ideal setting, by summing the stpiares of tlu* densiti(‘s (1) of tlu* observed 
pairs of faces, (2) of an equal number of faces jiossessing as high a reticular 
density as possible ; dividing tlu? former by tlu* latt.(‘r we obtain a decimal 
fraction which is tlu* n(‘ar«‘r to unity the great.er the approach to id(*al form 
development, and which, if the latter be really presitnt, actually b(*comeH 
equal to unity. The same process must be earned out for any other setting 
considered likely to be ideal. Tlu* difb*r(*iue b(*tween tlu*, values of the 
decimal fraction, obtained for the dillen*ut alternative* se'ttings of the same 
erystal, is usually soconsiderabh* that no difficulty attends tlu? selection of the 
correct setting. The value for the corr<*c,t s(‘tting will generally be greater 
than 0*9, whilst for ineorreet settings a much lower value, often as low 
as 0*5, is obtained. In a crystal of the cu])ic tyjxi, the reticular density 
of a particular face wdll, generally 8j>eaking, vary aectording as the structure 
is cubic, dodecahedral, or octaliedral, and it is by means of this property 
that a critical comparison of the observed forms with ideal form development 
foreach typeof structure enablef^one to discriminate between the three posgb 
bilities. In prac^e, the cubic structure is found U) preponderate greatly. 

Just as with an insufficiency of form development it is often impossible 
to det#nrilne all the eledients of a crystal behmging to one of the less 
symmetrical systems, so it is equally true that this may also prevent the 
discrimination or s(*lp;^tion of the correct setting. It may also be remarked 
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that forms which either occur rarely, or are vicarious replacements (vicinal 
faces), are of little value ; for they are not so much characteristic indicators 
of form development as of changes in the external conditions pf crystallisa- 
tion. It is a good rule to take only those forms into account which are 
present, say, in more than half of the crystals investigated. It is interest- 
ing to note, in connection with the work of Miers on vicinal faces and his 
exy)lanation of tlicm as described in Chapter XXIV., that whjen an old 
setting has been ])roved to be incorrect, the indices of rare forms become 
often still more complicated (higher index numbers) for the ideal setting, 
the faces then aj)proximating more closely to those of a possible form 
with low indices, not actually observed, but probably replaced by the high- 
index vicinal faces, in tlie manner which has been made so clear by Miers. 

Sufficient will now Ijave been said to afford some insight into the 
im])ortant and highly interesting views of Fedorov. It is much too 
early to exj)r(‘-ss an o|)inion as to their complete validity, for only exten- 
sive further ex|)erimental work can decide. But it is for the very reason 
that in all future investigations Fedorov’s method of arriving at a 
])roper setting of the crystal sliould be tested, that this chapter has been 
written. To the author, the wide limits of 20°, for inclusion in the cubic 
or the hy])ohf‘xagonal type, appear very wid{‘, and it is here that the test of 
further work is mostly required. In narrower cases like the sulphates and 
selenates of the alkalies, involving only a few minutes of deformation from 
truly hexagonal symmetry, tlie pseudo-hexagonal (and therefore certainly 
hypohexagonal in Fedorov’s sense) character is unmistakable, and the 
author has unr(*servedly ado])ted Fedorov’s method as regards the struc- 
tural constants^ and has given the molecular distance ratios of these 
ortliorhond)ic, saH.s on the basis of a ])s<nido-hoxagonal structure (see 
table of these constants on page GIl at the close of Cliaptcr XXXII. ). 

An example of the use of Fedorov’s m(‘tlio(l is given by Mr. T. V. 
Barker (who learnt it direct in Prof. Fedorov’s laboratory in Petrograd) 
and Miss Mary W. Porter ^ in a mejiioir just ])ublished concerning the 
crystal characters of a number of related complex organic substances. 
A two-circle goniometer (latest 1920 pattern, Fig. 367, page 455) was used, 
and is recommended as especially useful for the rapid measurement of 
laboratory ])roducts, since only one adjustment of the crystal is necessary 
The results were })lotted on a Fedorov stereogra])hic net, and the crystal ^ 
system, if not immediately obvious, was deduced from the zonal angles, 
graphically determined with the help of the three-point compass and 
stereographic net. The cr\\8tal -facial indices were determined graphically 
with thqjielp of the gnomonic projection, and the axial ratios both by 
the usual method of the solution of s])herical triangles and by V. 
Goldschmidt's method (pages 457 and 473) based on the gnomonic 
ptojection. The drawings of the cry’stals 'were made from the gnomonic 
projection by’^ the method described on page 484. o 

Perhaps the best mode ol illustrating the difficulty of following Fedorov 
the whole way, and incidentally’ of throwing more light on lAs Aiethod, 
will be to consider tlie case of the setting of the important nionoclinic 
^ t/owra, Vhenu Hoc., 1920, 117 y 13011'. 
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series of isomorphous double sulphates and selenates, • bHgO, 


of which the member ammonium magnesium sulphato was studied in 
detail in Chapter XVII. as a ty])ical example of monoclinic symmetry. 

The setting of the crystals of the salts of this series has been gone 
carefully into by Fedorov.^ The setting cmj)loy(Ml by the author, ^ which 
will be clearly apparent from Fig. 215, the drawing of ammonium mag- 
nesium sulphate, and Fig. 21G, the general stxTeogra])}iic jirojection for 
the whole series, both given on jiagi* 258, is that which was given by 
Murmann and Hotter, and, as it is the most natural one in j^recise kecfiing 
with the undoubtedly holohedral monoclinic syninu‘t-ry of the crystals, 
was adopted by the author in the absence of any opposing naison. 

It has been shown by the author that this setting is ])referable to that 
proposed by WulfT,^ who takes tlu' fa<‘es of the form r 1201) as those of 
the basal ])inakoid [OtH), when the development of facias tJirouglioiit tin*, 
whole series is generally consid(‘n‘d, and F(‘dorov (‘onfirms this jireferencc 
from the standpoint of the rule reganlmg ndicular density. Both the 
settings of WiilfT and of tie* author agrei* with monoclinic symmetry, 
but Wulff rotates the crystal aliout the symmetry axis until r' becomes 
the basal jilane instead of c, both these plant's bi'ing in tin* orthozt/ue at 
right angles to tJie symmetry plane. 

Fedorov, howt'vt'r, jiroposes yet anoth<*r st'tting, which he finds to 
agree better with the ruh* of rt*ticular density. But it is, in the o|)inion 
of the author, much to its disadva.ntage that tin* reason for it is really 
based on the peculiar form of the g(*om(*trical tht'orv of (‘rystal structun^ 
which has bet'U advanced by Fedorov, and ])articularly on that part of it 
wliich is not so firmly grounded as that which rc'fers only to the derivation 
of tln^ 230 possible point-systems concerned in (‘rystal structuni ; this 
more liyfiothetical part rch'rs to tin* nature of what tin* ])oints re,[)r(*s(mt, 
and to Fedorov’s id(*a that all crystals an* of either cubic or hexagonal 
typo or of one of those tyfies more or less (b'formed, which he terms 
pseudo-cubic and psiuido-hcxagonal or hexagonaloid F<*dorov retains 
the same vertical axis as the author in his proposed s(*tting, but rotates 
the crystal for 180” around it. If, instead of arranging tin* st(*r(‘Ograf>hic 
projection of a monoclinic crystal as usual in this country, projc^cted on 
^tliG symmetry plane, as is done in Fig. 21 G on page* 258, we n*tain the 
method adopted for the otIn*r crystal systems, of making the primitive 
circle of the projection the prism and primary pinakoid zone, with the 
poles (100) and (100) in front and behind and (OlO) and (010) right and 
left respectively, a method wdiich is oft(‘-n adopt(^d in ({ermany for^mono- 
clinic crystals, w’e have the jirojection giv(*n in Fig. 588. The 8(d;ting of 
Fedorov is represented in Fig. 589, wdiich is evidently the same* as Fig. 
588 rotated for 180” in tlie jilan't* of the jiajier, that is, about the vertiijaii* 
axis represented ]jlau by tin* centre of tlie projection, which in a 


^ ZeiU^hr^Jur Krynt.^ 1909, 258. 

* Journ. Uhem. *S'oc., 189:j, 337 ; Fig. 1, jk 313, tluj original of the stcroo- 

graphic projection reproduced in Fig. 210 on page 2.'>8 of this hook. 

* G. Wulff, Zeitschr. Kryst.^ 1901, 34, 486. 
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rhombic crystal would be the position of the facial pole of the basal 
plane, c (001 ), which pole, however, is now displaced forwards in Fig. 588 
by the angle of rnonoclinic tilt 16° 50', and in Fig. 589 to the same extent 
backwards. In both figures the plane of symmetry is represented by the 
diam(?ter jiarallel to the longer edges of the page. 

While thus Fedorov merely alters the author's setting by this rotation 
for 180', bringing what was the bac.k of the crystal to the front and 
vice versa, he regards the various poles from an altogether different stand- 
point. Iff* ignores the monoclinic symmetry, except as being a deforma- 
tion ir) one direction, and states that the crystal complex appears to be a 
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hexagonaloid one of cubic type, that is, one of trigonaloid character, 
which he (‘xpresses, in accordance with a method of comise .symbols^ 
which he enij)loy.s, thus : 

00 ; 1 1 
47^, 

-5“l 

The letter o in the to]) line indicates the oi:tahedral main structure 
the 3 in front of it rejiresents the trigonaloid character, which is similar 
to the rhomboliedral one of calcite, but considerably deformed (in one 
direction) from the form of the regular rhombohedron ; the 4- 13 signifies 

^ T. Barker and Miss M. W. I’orter {Joe. rit.) doseribo the Fedorov “ complex- 
symbol ” as an expression indieatin;^ simultaneously the type of structure and the 
eharaeterislic angles (if necessary, after a sj^itable homogeneous deformation or 
blioar). The initial term of tlie symbol is the number 6, 4, or 3, according as the 
crystal is of hexagonal, tetragonal, or trigonal (rhonibohedra])^yp(*. Tiiis is followed 
by h, 0 , or d, indicating hexaliedral (a simple lattice), octahedral (a centred lattice), 
or dodecahedral (a face-centred lattice). All the reipaining terms of the symbol are 
degrees of arc, wliich serve to characterise the crystal species, as dcsefibefi above in 
the text. Tlie main use of tlie complex-symbol is, on account of its conciseness, for 
the purpose of tabulation and elas,sifioation in the Fedorov Dictionary of the Crystal- 
Kingdom (.see page 733). '' 
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the number of degrees of monoclinic deformation, on the f side of the 
trigonal axis Z, that is, the angle between the centre of the projection, 
which in a trgly trigonal crystal like calcite is occupied by the j>ole (111), 
and the actual position of the pole of the }H)ssible fa(*c which is analogous 
to (111) on the deformed crystal. The central nuiiilxT 47i represents 
the number of degrees in the principal angle (111) : ((X)l), that is, between 
the basal plane and one of the faces of the primary rhoinbohedron, on 
the supposition of trigonaloid eliaracter and aftiT imaginary re-deforma- 
tion of (111) back to true trigonal symmetry, that is. to the centre. The 
lower number — 51 represents the angular deviation from 50'’ of the 
poles on the })rirnitive circle, that is, of tlu‘ poles Avliieh in trigonal 
symmetry would correspond t<» (101) and (112) ; tlu‘sc arc adjacent faces 
of the two varieties of lu‘xagonal prism in a truly trigonal crystal, and arc 
in the latter 30" a])art, but iu the neigh hourbood of 35.1^’ (the angle up) in 
this series of double sulj)hat(‘s (.35 IT/ m ammonium magnesium sulphate), 
Fedorov gives the following transformation e<piations (loc. page 
259) for the conversion of the indices p|, yy.,. />;,, of any face according to 
the mono(‘linic sidting of the author, to the corresponding indices <7,, 7^, <73, 
according to Fedorov’s trigonaloid setting : 


7i • 72 : 7:i - P\- P 2 -hi • />! Pz ’ : - -P\^ 

1 


or the determinants : 


I 2 
1 2 


The indic(‘s of tJie ]>rmci])al farvs according to the two 8(‘ttingH arc 
given below, those of ih(‘ author's setting l>eing in bra.(‘ket8 as usual, and 
those of Fi'dorov not, in ord(‘r to distinguish them : 

c((K)J)-110, r' (201)-~rK)l, a (im)- 112, />(()!()) 1 10, 

^(01 1)- 1,30. o' (I 1 1).-0||. p (l|0) -01 I. 

It will be clear that the /'-faee of th(‘ antlM>r’s .sitting heeomes the 
rlionibohedroTi face (0(Jl) [the r (0<)1) of ealeite], and the c-face b(‘C()]nes 
the face (110) [the c(llO) of ealeiti*]. 'the setting of Fedorov, tlius 
regarded as a monoclimcally deformed rhombohedral ora*, corresponds to 
a similarly deformed riiombohedral spac«‘dattie(‘, while the .setting of the 
^utljpr corrcsjioiids to the second (pinakoidal) monoclinic space-lattice, 
No. 13 (Fig. 408 on pag(* 587). 

The author regards this didormation id<‘a, iu cases like this where the 
difference from 30' is as niiu h as DJ'" and the displacement of (111) from 
the centre no less than 133 as an unnec(*.ssary complication, one 
which is not likely to be followed in actual jiracticc liy chemistH or 
crystallographers desirous of making use of tlie great advantages of 
crystallo-cheniical analysis. Moreover, it \sill be obvious that if we^ 
follow Fedorov all^lie way, and ac(‘ept the us.sumjition of a deformed 
trigonal .symmetry, the following important, forms or faces arc missing, 
indicated* oif Fig. 589 by their indicc's, but without ])ole-dots : {111} the 
basal ]>lane ; four of the six faces of the liexagoiial prism of the first 
order {21 1 }, for only (112) and (I 12), are generally developed, which 
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an^ tho a-fac<*s (100) and (100) of the author^s monoclinic setting, the 
other four faces, (211), (121), (‘ill), and (121), having only been seen 
developed to a measurable extent on one or two crystals, of ten of the 
59 investigat<'d salts of tlie series as the minute faces (namely, on 
RbCu-, ('sCu-, AniCii-, RbCd>, CsCd-, AmCd-, AmMn-, and AmMg- 
Bu]pJuit(*s, and on Rb(hi-sclenate) ; and two of the three faces of the 
primary rhombohedron itself {100|, for only one, (001), is present, 
while (010) and (100) are generally entirely absent, and have only 
hecm seen by the author as minute faces (the ?7i-faces) on six of the 
59 salts of the series investigated, namely, KNi-, RbCu-, and CsCd- 
sulphates, and KCu-, CsCu-, and AmCo-selenates. Further, which 
is even more significant, while it is true that all six faces of the 
hexagonal [)risni of the second order flOlf are d(‘veloped, four of them 
ar(i the- larg(‘ly and generally predominatingly developed faces of the 
primary ])risni p lllOj of the author’s monoclinic setting, while the other 
two are v(‘ry small and frequently absent faces of the clinopinakoid 
h [010! ; that is, two clearly dilTerent and veiy unequally developed forms 
make up the- six faces which Fedorov i)rop()S(‘s to consider as a hexa- 
gonaloid prism. Again, the cleavage is only devel()])ed parallel to one 
plane, that of the ])air of parallel faces of r' {201}, that is, only parallel 
to om^ of the three ])lanes of the pseudo-rhombohedron of Fedorov. 

Thus, while it may be true that the faces of the j)seudo-rhonibohedron 
possess the maximum reticplar density, still there a])pear to be- so many 
deficiencies as regards develo])nient of ])rimary ])laiics, either as faces or 
cleavage jdanes, that th(‘ author inuc-li ])refers to accept the- simple and 
obvious monoclinic symmetry of both faces and ^‘leavage as determinative 
of the settiTJg ; and as WullT’s setting is still less to be preferred, both 
for the r(*asons given by the author and for the additional ones also 
advanced by Fedorov, it is considered pn‘fera]>le to retain the setting 
which has been ado])ted throughout all these investigations. 

If a clearly lu'xagonal habit were j)resented, and all the essential faces 
well developed, such as in the cas(‘s of the simj)le rhombic sul])hates and 
selcnatcs of the alkalies, where the differences from exactly 30"^ are only a few 
minuti's, the ])res<mce of a })seudo-hexagonal space-lattice could with reason 
be acce})ted, and in the descriptions of those salts the- author has given the 
dimensions of the elementary cells of the space-lattice on such an asspmpr 
tion. But in this monoclinic series of double salts such is not the case. 

Crystallo- chemical Analysis.— It is understood from Mr. T. V. Barker 
— who spent a considera])le time with Prof. Fedorov in Petrograd, and 
to whpm the author is also indebted in connection with the account of 
Fedorov’s theory earlier in this chapter — ^that Prof Fedorov had, by the 
time of the commencement of the war in August 1914, almost completely 
^'orked through and determined the correct setting of all the substances, 
over ten thousand in number, hitherto crystallograp^^ically investigated. 
For rapid work (two hours sufficing for an unknown substance to be suffi- 
ciently worked out) he used his two-circle goniometer (Fig. 3®8,«described 
on page 456). He had also devised a method of measurement and calcula- 
tion which he termed the System of Bipolar Co-or<^nates, dependent on the 
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use of two fundamental faces as pole-faces, and in which the necessary 
calculations reduce tlieniselves to the addition or subtraction of the 
cotangents of nieasured angles. An account of the metliod was given by 
Fedorov^ in the year 1914 in a inenioir in the Zeitschrift fur Krystallo- 
grafJiie, and a still more detailed account liad already been given by 
Mr. Barker ^ in an abstract (of a Russian inenioir by Fedorov) published 
in the sarnj periodical in the year 1909. Wliile interi'sting, and capable 
of rapid results in the hands of an expert, the nu'tliod effects in the end 
nothing beyond what can be reached by tli(‘ ordinary method of two- 
circle goniometry. 

Fedorov liad drawn up the vast niatcTial which In* had collected into 
an index or table, wdiicli is termed the Dictionary of the Crystal-Kingdom , 
on the princi])les enunciated in this cha|>ttT, nani(*ly, on the basis of 
four structures belonging to the two types, cubic* and hypohexagonal, 
and arranged the mimerous substances ludonging to each in their ordcT, 
starting from the most nc'gativ^e and ending with the most ]>ositive, 
and describing them progress] vedy hy nutans of the (’oncisti complex- 
symbols described on pagt* 7‘10. Moreov«‘r, wdiat is moni astonishing, lie 
had succe(‘ded in det<‘rnnning and identifying th(‘ majority of a large 
number of substances tlie crystals of which had lu‘en collec4.ed by Mr. 
Barker from various crystallographers who had measured them, and had 
been sent out by him to l*rof. Fedorov at F(‘trograd, W'lthout (dther their 
names or clumiical formuhe ajipearing on tlie labels of thi‘ botth‘s, but merely 
a reference mimb(‘r, just as if the substances had liecm unknowm new ones. 

Hence, Ft‘dorov would ap]H‘ar to liave disco ver(‘d a |)undy crystallo- 
graphic iiKdhod of analysis which wo may term crystallo-chemical 
analysis,^^ which is of real practical valu<‘. The ])ul)bcation of his index 
table, the Dictionary of the Crystal-Kinydomy was di'layed by the war and 
the disorder in Russia, and now the sad news of Ins death, during the 
troubles following the Russian revolution, forbids us R) continue to antici- 
])ate its ])ublication by the master himself. It is hojied, how*ever, that 
the Di(*tionarv will eventually be publisluMl by the Petrograd Academy of 
Scieme, and tliereby so remarkable ami laborious a wuirk saved from 
destruction and oidivion. Jn the m<*antinic it is of great intenvst to reconl 
such considerable jirugress in the identification of crystalline substances 
^nti 4 ‘ly by their crystal morphology. 

Theory of Pope and Barlow. In the year 1900 a theory of crystal 
structure was ad\ance<l by Sir Wdliam Pope and Mr. W. Barlow.® The 
previous valuable, work of tin* latter investigator on the geoni(*try of 
homogeneous structures has already bi*en discussc‘d in (’hapter ^XX. 
Like Fedorov, Pope and liarlow also regard the whole volume o(;cupicd 
by a crystalline structun; as jiartitioned out into polyhedra, which they 
conceive to be derived by compression of a closely packed assemblage o^ 
deformable but incoinpressible elastic spheres, the “ spheres of influence ” 
of the chemical atoms. The most original feature of their theory is, 
how'ever,*th#t the volumes of the sjiheres, or rather of the polyhedra, are 

I ZeiUchr.fur Kryal., 1914, 5/, 29. * Ibid., 1909, 46, 202. 

» Journ. Chem. Soc^ >906, 89, 167.5 ; 1907, 9i, 1150; and 1908, 93, 1528. 
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assumed to be proportional to the chamical valency of the atoms which 
the spheres represent ; the volume, for instance, of the sphere of influence 
of a carbon atom is supposed to be four times that of a hydrogen or 
chlorine atom present in the same molecule. They substitute the sum of 
the valencies of the atoirio present in the molecule — the “ valency volume ” 
— for the molecular volume in the formulae given in Chapter XXXL for the 
molecular distance ratios, thus obtaining “ equivalence parameters/’ The 
theory does not concern itself with the relationships in isomorphous series 
(which are expressed by the molecular distance ratios), nor with the 
phenomena of the relativii densities and molecular volumes of crystals. 

In confirmation of Fedorov, Pope and Barlow first show that there 
are two methods of closely packing equal spheres, which give rise re^ 
spectively to a cubic and to a hexagonal crystal structure, the latter 
endowed with a s])ecific axial ratio ; a:c—\ : 1*6330 or 1 : 1*4142, there 
being two alternatives; and that the crystalline chemical elements, of 
which the atomic spheres of influence must obviously be equal, prac- 
tically all crystallis(? cither in the cubic- or the hexagonal (or trigonal) 
system, and in the latter cas(‘. with approximations to one or other of the 
two alternative s[)ecific axial ratios referred to. Thus beryllium and 
magncsiuni approximate to the c-value 1*6330, and zinc, cadmium, 
arsenic, antimony, bismuth, and tellurium to the c-value 1*4142 {loc. cit, 
1907, ])ages 1157 and 1161). This result, however, is quite independent 
of their valency volume tlieory. 

The essence of tlu'ir theory has ]K*-rhaps been best stated by Pope in a 
Report on the Progress of (hystallography published by the Chemical 
Society in tlic y<*ar 1909, and the following quotation expresses the salient 
j)ro{)ositions. Tliey regard “the whole of the volume occupied by a 
crystalline structure as partitioned out into polyhedra. which lie packed 
togetluT in such {«. manner as to fill the whole of that volume without 
interstices. Tlie polyliedra can be so selected that each represents the 
habitat of one component atom of the material, and arc termed the spheres 
of atomic- influence of the constituent atoms. Up to this point no assump- 
tion is made other than that clearly indicated by the result of crystallo- 
graphic measurements, namely, that each atom present in a crystalline 
structure excris a distinct morphological effect — or, what is the same 
thing, ap})ropriatos a certain definite volume. The assumption is nex^ 
made that tlic crystalline struciure, which is resolvable into individual 
molecules and ultimately into individual atoms, exists as such by reason 
of equilibrium sot u[) between opposing attractive and repulsive forces 
operaj,ing between the com}>oiient atoms, and tliat this equilibrium 
results in the polyhedra representing the spheres of atomic influence 
assuming shapes which are as nearly as possible spherical. . . . The 
‘^polyhedra thus arrived at may be regarded as derived by compression of 
a close-packed assemblage of deformable, incompre^ble elastic spheres, 
the compression sufficing for the practical extinction of the interstitial 
space. When such an assemblage is released from pressureidt tfi evident 
that in place of polyhedra, the shapes of which approximate as closely as 
possible to the spherical, closely packed spheres |ire presented ; the dis- 
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tances between the sphere centre# can be substantially in the same ratios 
as the distances between the centres of the corresponding polyhedra in the 
unexpanded niass, and the equilibrium condition of maximum sphericity 
of the pol}'liedra will bo presented in the expanded mavss of sphcrt^s by 
the existence of the maximum number of contacts between spheres. The 
whole method of treating the primary assumption thus resolves itself intK) 
finding close-packed assemblages of spheres of various sizes representing 
by their relative volumes the spheres of inlluence of the component atoms 
of any particular crystalline structure. . . . The conclusion is that the 
volumes appropriated by the polyhedra representing the s])hercs of atomic 
influence in any crystalline structure are apj)roximately proportional to the 
numbers representing tin' valencies of the respective elements concerned. 
In every case hitherto studied the valency thus (‘xhibited by an element 
is the lowest which its chemical behaviour assigns to it; this valency is 
conveniently distinguish(‘d as the fundamental valency of tiu' clement. 
The law thus enunciated is termed the law of valency volumes.” 

A considerable amount of evidence has been pr(‘sent-ed by its jirojiosers 
which they consider to su])j>ort their theory. It would apjiear at- first sight 
to express the crystallogra})hic relationships of the i‘lements in the hori- 
zontal series of the jx'riodic classification of Meiub'lecfT, the series of seven 
elements of each period regularly ]u'ogreshing in valency. But it is (‘X}>rcssly 
stipulated that not the usiud, hnt the minimum, valency is eoneormsl, which 
at once inodifi(*s th(‘ impression. Moreover, it does not by nuNins of its 
equivalence paranudiTs (which show less than one per cent, of changi* in 
the group of alkali sulfhates) ac<-ount for tlH‘ furtluT undoubted ])ro- 
gression of tlu‘ vertical giuujis of the piTiodic table, the family grouj)S of 
like valency but growing atomic \\(*ight and volume. Tli<‘si‘ nhitioiisliips, 
however, have b(‘cn shown in jircvioiis cliapters to clearly expn‘ss(*d 
by the molecular distance ratios (which show ten p(‘r cent, of change), 
based on the accurate quantitative determinations of molecular weight, 
relative density, and morphological c rystal elements ; and th<‘ underlying 
cause of this verv real |»rogrcssion <‘.xhibite(l by thc^ memliers of an iso- 
rnorphous series has been elucidated and cxjilaimsl by the remarkabh‘ 
results of Moseh^v, to la* jirescntly dc‘scribed. 

Before going further with the discussion of the* valency volume theory 
> we may with advantage take stock of the position indubitably reached as 
the*result of resf*arch(*s absolutely incontrovertible*, even bef<.>re the advent 
of the X-ray method of crystal analysis, it is clear that the four 
following conclusions have been didinitely established: (1) EacJi atom of 
the molecule of the crystal substance possesses its own individual^doraain 
throughout which it (‘xerts predominant influence ; (2) the interchange- 
able analogous atoms in isornorphous series occujiy similar relative 
positions in the respective structures ; (3) the scheme of structure, styte 
of architecture, t}^x^ of space-lattice of the crystals of the members of 
isornorphous series of strictly analogous comjiosition are identical ; (4) the 
volume# and dimensions dl the similar parallelepipcdal unit-cells of the 
space-lattices of the various members of the isornorphous scries formed by 
strictly comparable J^^mily-group elements (the inner “ eutropic ” series) 
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are relatively expressed by the molecular volumes and molecular distance 
(topic axial) ratios. 

We thus definitely apportion the whole of the space in the crystal 
substance amon^ the various atoms, assigning to each atom a portion of 
space throughout which its influence is paramount. The volumes occupied 
by the atoms of diflerent elements of similar valency in their isomorphous 
compounds, such as those of potassium, rubidium, and caesium, or of 
sulphur and scileniiim, or of chlorine, bromine, and iodine, cannot possibly 
be the same, however. For the experimental evidence is emphatic that 
the total volume of the ehiinentary parallelejfipedon of the space-lattice 
structure is considerably increased as we ascend the series. The total 
change of volume is expressed by that of the molecular volume, while 
tile, directional change is expressed by the alteration of the molecular 
distan(;e ratios ; and the external crystallographic effect is expressed by 
the slight alteration of the crystal angles, in accordance with the law of 
progression witli the atomic weight ^ or atomic number of the inter- 
chang(‘al)le elements. 

The impossibility of accepting the theory of val(*ncy volumes of Barlow 
and Pope is clinched by tJie difficulty afforded by the remarkable behaviour 
of the ammonium compounds. The interchange of the five atoms of the 
ammonium group ^Nll^ for a single atom of an alkali metal has been 
shown at the conclusion of Chapter XXXII. (page G42) to be remarkably 
slight, the replacement of potassium by ammonium, in fact, only calling 
forth almost ])recisely the same amount of change of molecular volume and 
molecular distance ratios as when rubidium is interchanged for potassium, 
and the replacement of rubidium by ammonium actually scarcely altering 
the volume and dimensions of the unit cell at all, the rubidium and 
ammonium salts being ])ractic.ally isostruc.tural, whereas a doubling of 
the volume ouglit to occur when potassium or rubidium is replaced by 
ammonium if the valency volume theory be correct, as the sum of the 
fundamental valencies of K2SO4 or llbgSO^ is 12, while that of (NH4)2S04 
is at least 24 (assuming nitrogen to be only triadic). 

Tlie following further discussion of the case of the ammonium salts, 
and of their bearing, and tliat of other researches, on the valency volume 
theory, is abbreviated from a memoir of the autlior communicated to the 
Royal Society in November 1916, and exj)rcsses the author’s views very,^^ 
clearly (Proc. Roy. Soc.y 1917, vol. 93, p. 72). 

For a series of isomorphous salts, such as tlie rhombic normal sulphates 
of the alkali-metallic family group of the periodic classification, R2SO4, 
where Ji may be potassium, rubidium, or csesiurn, there can be no possible 

* Instead of “ atoinii’ woij:;ht.s ” (K --- 38*85, Rb - 84*9, Cs — 131-9, and Rb -K~46, 
Cs ~ Rb~47, Cs -K“93 or twice 4(>), we may substitute with equal validity “atomic 
riimbers “ (the number.^ of tlic elements accordinc to their sequence in the Periodic 
Table). For the atomic numbers of K, Hb, and Cs arc 19, 37, and 55, and their 
differenees are similarly related, llb~K = 18, Cs-Rb = 18, aifil C8-K=:36 or twice 
18. Indeed, it is probable that there is an intimate connection between this crystallo- 
graphic law of the author and the law of Moseley, that the propertiesipf am element 
are defined by the atomic number, which is equal to the number of units of positive 
electrical charge in the atomic nucleus, and to the number of the surrounding 
negative electrons. ^ 
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doubt that the type of structure, that is of space-lattice, is identical. Its 
symmetry is the same for all tlie members of the ftroup, but the dimensions 
of the elementary cell vary progressively with the atomic weight or 
atomic manlx'r of the interchangeable alkali metals ; and correspondingly 
the interfacial anirles also differ slightly and progressively, in accordance 
with very definite rules which have been establislied by the author (sec 
page 381, j^nd also (;iiapter LIV. o»» “ Isomorphism ”). 

When, however, we introdu(*e the radicle ammonium. NU 4 , instead of 
an alkali nu'tal, and produce the isomorphous ammonium salt, the 
popsiliility has bt‘(‘n suggested that the ease may not be strictly comparable 
with the substitution of rii]>ulimn or eavsiiim for potassium. Tt is just 
conceivabl(‘ that the observed similarity of symmetry and crystal angles 
may be a,eeompani(‘d ])y a considiTable opening up of I he structure, 
su(‘h as, for instanee, by the introduction of tlie i‘\ 1 ra atoms of nitrogen 
and hyilrogen in the form of new layiTs. That is, it might ]>e a case of a 
very different sort of structure being ])rodiu* 4 ‘d as regJinls liimensions 
and arrangement, iuit outwardly eonformmg to the same type of rhombic^ 
symmetry, vitli a fortuitous close' similarity in (‘xternal crystal angle's. 
Although, lieiwever, this is a pe>ssibilitv, it is highly im|)re)l)able. Jt is 
tnu' tliat the ejuality of the isome)rpliism e>f ammonium sulpliatc is so far 
diff<*rent from that hetwe'cn potassium, rulmlium, Jind e*a‘sium sul[)hat(*s 
as not. to be subjiM t to tho law e)f pr<)gre‘ssie)n with the' atomic weight or 
atomic numlie'r of the* metal, feir w<‘ are now eh'aling with a nein-metallic 
radicle gre)up Nlf 4 . Tlie case' is ilcfine'd by saying that the' ammonium 
salt, while truly isoniorjhems, deecs not behuig to the exclusive “ ('Utrojiic ** 
group of the me'tallic salts, the term eiitreepism liaving be'cn ajiplie'd to 
tlie isomorphism eif strictly analeigenis memhers of th <5 grou]) (tlieur 
intere*hange‘ai)h* elcme'uts lahenging tei tlie same family greiiip of the 
jicriodic (‘lassifieation), whie-li feilleewthc law e)f pre>gre*ssion with the atomic 
weuglit or atemiic iiumbeT eif the iute're-hangeahle const )t.iie*nts beUh as 
regards meirplmleegie al and ]>hysie*al (optie'aJ and eitlie'r) (!e)nstarit.s. 

But the author lias sliown that altheiugli the* ammonium salt is not 
eutreepie- with the salts e»f the* alkali metals, its inoh*e*ular volume and 
topic axial ratieis are- inelee'd strictly com parable* with th<»se e)f the alkali 
metallic salts. That the aiiiTHemium salt is truly isomorphems with the 
• allv^li-metallic salts is strikingly slmwn by the fact that ne>t einly arc the? 
tv])e*s of symmetry ieh'iitieal aiiel the axial ratieis ve-ry cle)sc (see table on 
page 641), but the aveiage cluinge eff angle (iru'an for 37 measureel angles) 
on r<‘]>lacing ])e>t,assium by ammonium is neit even ejuite* se> great as when 
potassium is re*plac<'d ley ciesiiim, and the* maximum change of interfacial 
angle*, folle^ws the same; rule. The* angular e-hange em substituting am- 
monium for potassium is, he)we*ver, naturally greater than when rubidium 
is introduced instead of potassium, for this latter (Rh) r(*.|)lacx*m(uit giveiv 
rise to only half asi’much e hange of angle as when cicsium is introduced 
for potassium, in accordane’c with the law of progression for the alkali 
metals, ^liifh law is very be*autifully and directly expressed by this fact. 
To make the point clear, the actual figun?.s for tlie suljihates are given in 
the following short ts'ble. It should be remembered tliat the difference 

VOL. 1 3 B 
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of atomic weight or of atomic number between K and Cs is just double 
that between K and Rb. 


Average and Maximum Angular Changes. 



Average Change. 

1 Maximum Change. 

For r(j]>hw*omont of K in K.^S 04 by Rb . 

' O'’ 

9' 

O'’ 

26' 

»> i» »» NH 4 

0 

14 

0 

38 

„ Cs . 

0 

16 

0 

50 


Precisely similar facts arc shown in the monoclinic double sulphate 
and selenate series, in which the angular changes are much larger ; the 
precision with which tlie average and maximum changes for the cfiDsium 
replacement are double those for the rubidium replacement is truly 
remarkable, in every group investigated, while the ammonium replace- 
ment ap])roaches in effecjt the caesium interchange. This will be clearly 
apparent from the following table showing the average and maximum 
angular changes for the nickel group of double selenates : 

Averatre , Maxiiniiin Ohance. 

23' I 57' 

47 I 119 

45 ! no 

If there had been some disturbance of the structure, such as would 
be provoked by the insertion of additional layers, one would have 
expected much more disturbance of the interfacial angles than this, even 
had the type of symmetry been left unaffected (which would have been 
improbable). Hence, there was every reason to surmise that the internal 
structural dimensions also had suffered no crucial change, and that they 
were faithfully indicated by the topic axial ratios. Now, when we make 
the coniy)arison of these ratios and of the molecular volumes of the four salts 
we find tliat the values for the ammonium salt arc almost identical with 
those of the rubidium salt. Tliis will be clear from an inspection of the 
table on page 641 or 703. From this, and from similar relationships which 
liave been observed by the author for the ammonium and rubidium salts 
of every grouj) of double sulphates and selenates, it has been concluded 
that the structures of the ammonium and rubidium salts of these series are 
not only similar but practically ** isostructural.'^ If they could be imagined 
as shadows (non -material) and one such ghostly space-lattice could be 
moved over and through the other consequently without interference, it 
could he brought into approximately actual identity with that other. 

Before proceeding to indicate the great significance of this, it should 
,bc stated that there is further independent information available to 
show that it is a real fact. It has been showm by Jbhe author that the 
ammonium and rubidium salts, of the two great rhombic and monoclinic 
isomorphous series studied in detail, exhibit u remarkable facility for the 
formation of mixed crystals.^ The analogous potassium and rubidium 

* Indeed, the rhombic form of ammonium selenate (which salt usually crystallises 


noplaccmoiit. 

K by Rb 
K by Cs . 

K by NH4 
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salts, or the rubidium and ctpsium salts, show very little such tendency to 
crystallise together, and the p(»tassium and caesium salts, which differ 
most in molecular volume and topic axial ratios, jmictically never crystallise 
together. Tr.'Wulff ^ has also indo{>endently discovered the fact as regards 
ammonium and rul)i<lium sulphates, obtaining perfect mixed crystals of 
these salts, while lie found potassium and etesiutn .sul}>hatcs to be totally 
immiscible, which he attributes to the great difTereneo in tlnur molecular 
volumes ; •he, too, obtain('<l u?ily very impcrfc(*t mixed crystals of citluT 
ammonium or rubidium sulphate with potassium or ciusiuin sulphate. 
Further, T. V. Barker has sliown,^ in a beautiful series of rc.scarclics, that 
the facility for forming overgrowth crystals or [»arallcl growths of one salt 
of an isomorplious series on anotlicr is dependent on congrinmcy of struc- 
ture, as indicated by cl<)scn(‘ss of molecmlar volume and topi(‘ axial ratios ; 
and that the ruliidiiim and ammonium salts of the same acid (sulphates, 
chromates, and perchlorates were studied) (whibit the propiTty par cx^ 
eellence, while the corresponding potassium and cjosium salts form no such 
over- or parallel growths at all, or do so to a very low minimum extent. 

Hence, wc are conijielled to conclude, tlie evidence being overwhelm- 
ing, that the crystal structur<‘s of animoniuni and rubidium sulphates 
(and of the analogous doulile sulpliatcs or selenatcs (‘ontaining th(‘se two 
alkali bases and the same dyad-acting metal) arc almost ideritical, iso- 
structural, that IS, ('ongriuuit to a remarkable degrei‘. But this con- 
clusion obviously means that the two atoms of rubidium arc re[>laced by 
the 10 atoms of 2XH4 without any openir»g up of the Htructure. In 
other words, tlie structure must (*ither lie already suiriciioitly open to 
permit of the insertion of the eiglit a<lditionaI atoms, or the volume of 
the two ammonium radicle groups must be ap])r()ximat(‘ly tbe same- as 
that occufiied ]>y tlie two rubidium at-<»ms. 

It will be obvious tliat this (‘onclusion has an important bearing on 
the valency volume theory of Ibirlow and now under discussion. 

No adequate cxjilaiiation or serious attempt at such has been given by 
them of the difficulty. 'J’hc very essence of their theory is that each valency 
in a given compound has the same volunu*, an<l that., therefore, the atomic 
volumes of combined elements are directly ])r(q)()rtional to their valencies. 
The theory is, of course, entir<*ly inconsistent with Ko]>p’s idea of molecular 
volume. Thus, in K2SO4 the two monaclic potassium atoms arc each 
supposed to occupy unit volume, the four dyadic oxygmi atoms each to 
occu])y two volumes, and the, sulphur atom is considered, somewhat 
arbitrarily, to lie also onlv dvadic and to oceujiy twf) volumes ; the total 
K () S 

volume would thus be 2-f8-f-2 = 12. Similarly, the two rubidium and 
caesium atoms in tlie isomorphous salts would occiqiy the same relative 


exceptionally in a iiionocliiiie form, being dimorphou.s) isoinorphouH with potaMsiuHi, 
rubidium, and ca»ftiui»HL*k*iiatf'H, has only hitherto Ije.en obtained by tbe author in largo 
crystals when admixed with more or less rubidium Holenatc*. 

^ ZeiUcht, fur Kryst, 4-i, 5.58. 

* Journ. Soc., 1906, S9t 1120; and Mineralay. Mag.^ 1907, N, 235; and 

1908, 75, 42. 
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volumes of two out of twelve ; and the relative total volumes, as * 
expressed directionally by the “ equivalence parameters ’’ employed by 
Barlow and Pope (who discard topic axial ratios), are also practically 
identical for tlie three salts. The theory does not account at all for the 
considerable increase in molecular volume on passing from the potassium 
salt through the rubidium to the caesium salt, corresponding to the very 
considerable rise (more than tripling) in the atomic weight of the metal, 
to the tripling of the atomic number, and to the increasing coniplexity of 
the atom itself, and indeed ignores it. 

In tlieir very first j)ai)er Barlow and Pof)e take^ the case of these 
suljjhates and selenates of potassium, rubidium, and cajsium as an example 
of the working of their theory ; th<‘y omit all reference to ammonium 
sul])hate, liowever. They em])loy the author’s experimental data, and 
give a table which is re])roduced below, of the equivalence parameters ” 
jc, y, z, which they calculate like to})ic axial ratios, except that they use 
th(; sum of the valencies, the valency volume W, instead of the author’s 
molecular volume V, together wdth the author’s crystal-axial ratios. It 
will appear from this iiilile tliat any one and the same parameter for the 
three different salts of each group (sulphate or selenate) remains almost 
unaltered. The average difference shown by any one of the three para- 


S 

JiARLOW AND PoPE’s KqUIVALKNCE PARAMETERS FOR O.. 

“8o * 



# V. 

W. 

j : y : z. 

K2S04 .... 

()4-91 

12 

2-2109: 2-1977: 2-8463 

Hh 2 S ()4 

73-34 

12 

2-2049:2-1899:2-8648 

CBa«04 

84-58 

12 

2-2003:2-1826:2-8777 


71-67 

12 

2-2207 : 2-2083 : 2-8204 

11628004 

79-91 

12 

2-2117 ; 2-1957: 2-8412 

CHa8o04 

91-09 

12 

2-2112: 2-1900: 2-8524 

1 


meters for the two extreim* (potassium and ciesium) salts of each group is 
less than 1 per C('nt. Indeed, the maximum difference over the w^'hole 
six salts, including that due to the re})lacement of sulj^hur by selenium, is 
only just 2 per cent, for the third parameter, and it is only 1 per cent, 
for the first parameter, and lv> per cent, for the second parameter. The 
real directional (‘hanges, however, as shown by the topic axial ratios, 
(table on p. G41 or 703), are 10 per cent, in either group, and 12 j^er cent, 
over the two groiqis (from K2SO4 to Cs2Se04), while the real change in total 
volume^s as much as one-third. In connection with this table, Barlow and 
Pope say specifically that the interchangeable elements of the same group of 
the periodic system are represented by spheres of atomic influence of nearly 
the same size as compared w ith the sphere volumes of other constituents. 

Now, it wdll be at once apx)arent that if w^e replace Ilbg by 2NH4 we 
shall, according to the valency volume theory, be replacing t)yo unit 
volumes by 10 atoms of volume 14, taking nitrogen at its lower triadic 
^ Journ. Chem. Soc,, 1906, SO, 1724. 
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valency, and, therefore, as of volume 3, and hydrogen as I, the whole 
salt then having a volume of 24 ; if nitrogen be pentadic, as is more 
logical and more in accordance with chemical facts, clearly four more 
units of volume must be added, making 28. That is, accoriling to the 
valency volume theor 3 % and on the lower estimate, we double tlie volume, 
from 12 to 24, on ])assing from rubidium sul]>hate to ammonium sulphate. 
This, however, has been shown by the author not to 0 (‘cur, but that, on 
the contrary, the volumes of the ammonium and rubidium salts are 
almost identical and clos(‘Iy isostructural. 

There is now much t‘vidence, fiom tlu* work of other investigators, 
that the vahmcy volume theory can no longer be entertained. It has 
always appeared to the author to be unliki^ly b) re])resent the truth. 
Until, however, definiti* ex[M‘rimental evidence of a deihsive charackT 
was forthcoming, siicli as that now afforded l)y th<‘ X-ray analysis, the 
author has not felt justilicd in expressing his views. It ajijicared most 
unlikely that a tln'ory could be corn‘ct which dot's not admit the un- 
doubted very consideiable increase in volumt' (one-third of its bulk) 
which o(‘Curs on replacing potassium in jiotassium snljihate by ctesium, 
the equivalence jiaranu'ters of Ihirlow and Pope showing an almost 
negligible change, as already pointed out m comu'ction with the table* of 
these parameters just givt'ii. A considerable increase' was in any cast* to 
be expected, corresponding to the increase in complexity and in mat<*rial 
content of the atom (probably by the addition of furtlu'r rings, shells, or 
other distributions of negative electrons, in* accordance with Moseley’s 
law), indicab'd by the risi* in atomic weight from 38-85 to 131*9, and of the 
atomic numb<*r from 19 to 55. Vet, whih* taking practically no note of 
this, the theory ass(*rts that the volume, of tlu* oxygen atom, of the low atomic 
weight IG and atomic, number 8, is twice* as gn*at as that of the caisiuiu 
atom, or whatever alkali atom is jwesent m combination with tlie oxygen. 

IMoreover, it has been jio.ssibh* to put forward the theory only by the 
aid of what cannot be called anything cls<* than (piite unwarrantable 
arithmeti('al manipulation of the crystal-axial ratios, tiie arbitrary dividing 
or imilti])lying of certain ratios by various numlM'rs to suit the exigencies 
of the theory. This mamjiulation has been defended by tb(* authors of 
the theory and is maintained and used extensivi'ly by Harlow in tlu^ very 
dates t memoir on tlie subjiu t,^ as justiliable on the ground that a (*ertain 
amount of arlhtrariness exists in tlu' choice of the crystal axial planes. 
It is argiu'd that plain's corresponding to the rnanijiulated ratios may be 
(ionsidered equally as valid for axial planes as t.hose chosen by the 
crystallographer wdio measured the crystals. This conb*ntion, however 
plausible, is not to be substantiated. There is always some good\eason 
for the choice of jiarticular plaiU'S for axial jilanes, such as the fact that 
these planes were generally the*vast]y predominating ones developed at 
faces, and wx're paralh'l or otherwise definitely related to the cleavage 
planes discovered. Mort'over, Fedorov * lias ree.entlv indicated means, as 

t f •• 

^ Mineralog, Mag., 1916, 7/, 314. 

* E. S. Fedorov, Crynlallochrmical Analyalft (RusHian), 1914; Zeitschr. fiir Krysf, 
Min., 1913, 5,i, 337 ; liy4, 17. 
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described earlier in this cliai^ter, by which the correct setting of a crystal, 
which involves the proper choice of axial planes, can be checked and in 
doubtful cases determined, so that there is no longer any excuse for the 
incorrect choice of these fundamental planes. In general, although there 
are excej»tions such as that in the case of the double sulphates and selenates 
pointed out by the author, the decision afEorded by Fedorov’s method is 
given in favour of simi)licity and low indices for the other jdanes de- 
veloped on tlje crystal. Barker,^ who has made a sj)ecial study of Fedorov’s 
method, and has worked in his laboratory at Petrograd, has shown, how- 
ever, in tyi)ical cases taken from among those put forward by Barlow and 
Poj>e, that the new crystal elements arrived at by tlieir manipulations 
lead in general to greater comj)lexity of the indices of the other faces, in 
some cases, indeed, grotesquely so. This indicates the inherent im- 
probability that the manipulation w'as jiistifiab](‘. Barker has further 
shown that ninety of the hundred examples jmt forw^ard by the supporters 
of the tlu'ory are tainted witli this arbitrary and unwarrantable manipula- 
tion of the axial ratios. Furtlier, that on the most generous basis not 
more than five cases out of the hundred can in any sense be regarded as 
b(‘ing in consonaiu'c with if, and not one of them actually demands the 
tlicory as the sole or even the best explanation. 

A v<‘ry important contribution to the sulqect has also ))een made by 
Prof. Tlieodon^ llichards (Harvard),^ in two memoirs dealing with the 
subject wliich he has made his own, the com])ressibility of atoms. He 
sliows that the valency volume theory is directly op])Osed to the results 
of his investigations, and that it leads to extraordinary and highly im- 
probable (conclusions. Bichards, indeed, can find no plausible reason why 
each valency in a given compound should liave the same volume. He 
gives one remarkaljle illustration of the impossible situation in which the 
theory lands its supporters, tliat of tlie relationship between benzene and 
tetrabromobenzene. There is no reason w^hy all the remaining carbon 
and hydrogtm atoms in benzene should nearly double their volume when 
four at(»ms of bromine arc substituted for liydrogen, as the valency volume 
theory demands. The more reasonable explanation, as all Kopp's work 
shows, is that tlie atomic volume of bromine in combination is much 
larger than that of hydrogen, as we should obviously cx]>ect it to be 
from its much greater atomic comj)l<‘xity ; but tliey are the same, (^^ch ^ 
of unit volumt', according to the valency volume theory. 

Richards sliow’s, moreov(T, that the most striking argument advanced 
by Barlow and Po])e, derived from the results of Le Bas for the molecular 
volum^C^ of the liquids of normal })araflins just above their melting ])oints 
is an entire fallacy. He shows that (quite apart from the fact that these 
are liquids and not solids, and that an arbitrary temperature is chosen 
iaT the conq)arison) tlie agreement between the molecular volumes and 
th(‘ volumes calculated on the Barlow’-Pojie basis of toI. C = 4 vol. H, is 
no better than w^ould occur on almost any other assumption. For instance, 
if the volume of the carbon be taken as twice' that of the hyJrdgen, the 

^ Joiirn. Chem. Sor„ 1915 , 107, 744 . 

» Journ, Amer, Chan. Soc., 1913, So, 381 ; 191 ^ S6, 1686. 
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agreement is practically as good, and if carbon be taken as five times 
hydrogen, the agreement is twice as good. 

The memoirs of Richards are particularly interesting, us they deal 
specifically with the isomorphism of the ammonium and potassium salts. 
He considers its explanation quite beyond the reach of the valency volume 
theory, which gives to ammonium nine volumes (according to Richards, 
but seven according to Harlow and Pope, who take nitrogen arbitrarily 
as triadic* instead of pentadic), but to potassium only one volume. He 
finds it hard to see how any sort of analogous symmetry could be con- 
structed in the two cases under the circumstances. The work on com- 
pressibility of atoms, howev(‘r, suggests that the live atoms making u}) 
the radicle NII,^ possess together about the same volume as the potassium 
'(or, better still, according to the author’s work, rubidium) atom, and are 
compressed by their mutual affinities into a shape not unlike that occupied 
by the compressed and distorted alkali metallic atom. Richards linally con- 
cludes that the doctriiui of valency volume is irnu oncilable with a broader 
viewof thenature of solids and liquidsand the mechanism of chemical change. 

Harlow and ro])e repli<‘d ^ to the first pajier of Richards, but after the 
second they published only a short note,- in which the statinuent was 
made that a weighty reason rendered further discussion at that time 
(August 1914) futile, namely, that “during the last year or two a method 
for the practical determination of crystal structure has been <li‘v<*loped by 
Laue, and W, H and W. L. Hragg, which gives ev(‘ry jiromise of ultimately 
leading to very ])recis(‘ information concerning tin* arrangement of the 
atoms ill a crystalline structure. . . . FLirth(*r discussion may well be 
postponed until the important dev<‘k)})ments which are j)romis(*d have 
had time to mature.” This time would app(‘ar to have arriv(‘d in the 
year 1916. For in the preceding year it had ajipe.ired to the author that 
the X-ray sjK'ctrometric analysis of crystals liad been brought to such 
perfection by Sir W. H. and Prof. W. L. Hragg,® that a new nujthod of 
attack w^as available, wliicfi w^ould afford a crucial test of the validity, on 
the one hand, of the author’s conclusions based on his experimental 
results and the conceptions of molecular volume and to])ie, axial ratios, 
and, on the other hand, of the valency volume theory of Harlow and 
The author therefore suggested to Sir W. H. Hragg that an X-ray analysis 
of the rhombic alkali sulphates and selenate-s would prove of extnune value, 
afld Sir William ha])pily concurring he arranged in January 1916 for such 
an analysis to be carried out in his laboratory, wuth crystals supplied by 
the author, many of them being the actual crystals ernjdoyed in the 
author’s published investigations. The work was carried out by Prof. 
A. Ogg and Mr. F. Lloyd Hopwood, and has b(M;n described in the j|receding 
chapter on “ X-rays and Crystal Structure,” pages 7(X) to 704. The, results 
have proved conclusively thi«t the ammonium and rubidium salts are, 
indeed, practicaljj^ iso-structural, the actual dimensions (absolute voluffies 
and distances in space) of the space-lattice elementary cells having been 

^ jiurn. Anur. Chem, &oc,f 1914, 1075. 

2 Ibid., 1914, 1694. 

® X-rays and Crystal Structure, G. Bell & Sons, 1915, 2n(l edition, 1916. 
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measured, and found to be precisely as closely identical as is indicated 
relatively by the molecular volumes and the topic axial ratios. The 
dimensions for the potassium and caesium salts, moreover, are found to 
be considerably different, just as much so, in fact, as is suggested by the 
molecular volumes and to])ic axial ratios for those salts. The actual 
directional dimensions in space, as measured directly by the X-ray 
spectrometer, are wonderfully close to the author’s values for the topic 
axial ratios. These latter constants, therefore, are both ju^uified and 
verifi(*d. On the other hand, there can be no other conclusion than that 
tiie valency volume theory is not based on fact, and is fallacious. 

In view of th(^ possibility of the suggestion being put forward that 
although there are 24 . valency volumes in (NH4)2S04 and only 12 in 
111)2804, the actual spheres of atomic influence in the former are on a 
smaller scale than in the latter, sucli as affords in the total the same 
volume for the two salts, it may be said that such an assumption would 
be even more arbitrary than that denounced by Jlichards in the case of 
tetrabromobenzene ; or than that which Barlow and Pope made concern- 
ing the replacement of K in KT by (according to which the volume 
of the iodine suffers a shrinkage of five-sevenths of the bulk which it 
occupies in the potassium salt), and which has beiui shown by Barker^ 
to be most unreasonabh'.. 

In the ojiening words of his last memoir, comnumi(*at(‘d to the Boyal 
So(*h‘ty only very shortly before his lamented demise, the late Sir William 
Ramsay ^ stated : “ It is now almost universally acknowledged that the 
valency of an elejnent is due* to its being associated with one or more 
electrons.” ^J’his iilea as to the nature of valency, which assigns a practical 
meaning, that of an attaching electron or eh‘ctrons— -t he oscillating valency- 
electron or, more jirobably, sim]>ly the electrons of the outer shell (possibly 
more or less fixed in ])osition) — to the older idea of a ‘ bond,” is one which 
is rapidly (ieveloj)ing from the great ]>rogress now being made in our know- 
ledge of the nature of the atom, due very largely to the researches of Sir 
J. J. Thomson, Sir K. Rutherford, van den Brock, Bohr, Moseley, and still 
more recently Lewis, Langmuir, and W. L. Bragg, as described in the last 
few }>ages of the ])receding chapter and in Chapter XXXV. Indeed, it is a 
no.tural corollary to the beautiful striieture of the atom, as we now know it 
from these researclu's ; and esjiecially from the revelation in the work of 
Moseley ® (unha})})ily his last) of the important function of the atontic 
number in corres])ondiiig to the })ositivc nuclear charge, and thereby 
determining the number of negative satellite electrons in the electrically 
stable atom. Valency, tlierefore, would appear to be due to a cause 
quite inc'unpatible with the volume effects assumed by Pop6 and Barlow. 

Moseley's Law, and its Explanation of Crystallographic Progression. — 
This concluding chapter of Part II. may therefore, fittingly terminate 
wifti a brit‘f statement as to Moseley’s results. For, together with the 
Bragg law of atomic diameters explained in the last chapter, they afford 
an admirable explanation of, and the key to, the progression Qi the 

* Journ. Chan. »SV>r., 1912, 2499. ® Roy. Sor. Proc., 1916, 451. 

“ Killed at Suvla Bay, Dardanelles, 1915. 
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crystallographic properties witli atomit* weight aiul atomic number, the 
law concerning whicli, valid for all the grou])s of isomorjihous salhs wdiich 
have been investigated by the autlior, is probably both the most interesting 
and the most'important out<‘ome of the author's own researches. 

With equal validity atomic number ” can be substituted for “ atomic 
W'cight ’’ in the statenumt of tln‘ author's law of progression of the crystallo- 
graphic pro])erties. For tlie difTerences between potassium, rubidium, 
and Ci'esiiftn are similarly related as regards b(»th functions, rubidium 
standing half-way between potassium and cjcsium in botli n‘spects, as 
will be clear from the following comparison : 

K. I K)» K im Cs 10. 

•m SMI 47 

IS ;n 18 

The diflerenc(‘s between K and Ilb, and Kb and ( s, are thus eipnil for 
both constants, namely, Kj or 17 in atomic wt‘ight- and 18 in atomic 
number, and tlie ddTerenei' l)etween the two extnune mmniM'rs of tin* 
family group, potassium and ca*sium, is double as much, nanu'ly, for 
atomic \veight and ‘50 for atomic number. 

The atomic iium])cr, the sccpicncc numlxu’ of thi' (‘Icimmt., when all 
the clenumts ar<‘ arranged in order of aMM‘iidmg atomic weight in the 
periodic table (see j»age 708 in the next, chapter), has aiapiirtxl gr(‘at 
signiheanee from tin* w'ork of .Moseley, who in two mi'inoirs on The 
High Frequ<‘ncy Sp(‘(tra of the Kleinents has shown d<*finit.ely and 
ex[>(Tiin(*ntally that the atoinie nninher r(*presents tin* value of the 
chargi* N of p()siti\e (‘lectrn ity on tin* atoime nuel(*iis. For we alr(‘ady 
kiKTW from tin* work of Sir .1. Thomson, Sir F. IvUtln‘rford, Harkla, 
van den ]lro(*k, and Jhihr, sullieieiit cone<*rning tin* struetiin* of tin* atom 
to render it certain that tlnue is an inner positively charge*!! nucleus, 
surrounded bv a numb(*r of negatively <‘harged el(*etrons af)proximately 
equal to lialf tin* atomic wa*ight, and tog(‘tln*r eepii valent electrically to 
the ]>ositive charge on tin* nucleus ; and van den Brock and Ikihr 
had suggested that tin* nuclear charge* N wouhl jirove tei be equal to the 
atetmic nunib(*r. Xeov N increases freon the* atom e>f onei e*leme*nt tei the 
atom of tlie n(‘Xt in the iierieielic table* always by a single* positives unit, 
tlie positive e harge* e arried by tin* mie-h‘us b<‘irig in all e'as(*s lAii integral 
inultiide of the e harge ein the hydrogen nue*le*us ; tlius, for instance, 
wdiile hydrogen lias one nuch*ar charge*, he*hum has tw’o sue h e‘harjH(‘s, and 
lithium three*. Tin* el<*cisive work of Mos(*]e*y, in his last re^se^arcli, has 
been to show’ (e/) that the* X-rwy sj>ee-tra eif the* line senes known as K 
are deriveti fremi the irmermeist ring of electrons, while those of the \ 
series are derived Irom eh.‘c(r(ms farther from the e eritre of the atom ; (h) 
that tli^ fyqucmcy of the«^K*ctra is jiroportional to (N ~~a)^ where a is a 

^ PhiL Mag., series (J, 1913, 1024 ; 1914, , 703 ; see also “ Obituary Notiee,” 

by Sir E. Rutherford, Hay. Hoc. Proc., A, 1917, U,'i, xxv. 
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Biaxais- Miller hexagonal axes and indices, 
300; stcreogra])hic projection of trigonal 
and Imxivgou il hums, 305, 338 
Briuell hardness testing ai>i)aratus, 539-541 
Brookite, crossed-avial plane disiiersion of, 
198 ; density and hardness of, 536 
Buckiii^iam, Duke of, contact goniometer 
of, 31, 32 

0 

(Vsium, .alum, Plate 11. facing p. 154, 166 ; 
dichloroiotVide, structure of, 6^9 riselen- 
ate, angles of, 382, axial ratios of, 383, 641, 
molecular volume ami distance ratios of, 
641 ; sulphate, angles of, 382, axial ratios 
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of, 383, 641, molecular volume anil ilis- 
tanoe ratios of, 641 
Calamine, ZnCO^ structure of, 680 
C'alcite, as ]»raotical example of trigonal 
crystals, 371-379 ; crystal lorius of, 6, 7, 
338, 340, 341, 343, 344, 315 ; ealenla- 
tions of angles of, 375-377 ; elea\age of, 
526, 528 ; «lrawingol crystal of, 118, 421- 
424 ; liartlne.ss ,aii<l deiiMty ot, 535, 536 ; 
from Kgr^ipiont, 6, 7 ; measureil crystal ot, 
372; measurements (»f angles of, ,373-375 ; 
model of (W. L. Hragg), 717 : stereo- 
graphic piojection ot, 338, 339, 341, 372 ; 
structure ol (llraggl, 681-683 ; table of 
results for, 378 ; twins of, 502, 504 ; two 
tyi)es of combination ex]iil>ited by, that of 
(taO and tliat of CO.{ (Lenis-Langinuit 

716 

Calcite group, structure of (lir.igu), 680, 
intensities of first onler sjnstra lor, 683, 
684 

Calcium sulphate, aeieular er)stals of, 27 
Calcium thiosulphate, 137 ; uystal ol. 280 
Calculation of cr\stal elements, 110-113, 
of mterfaeial angles, 94-95, 106-110, 114 ; 
for typical example potassium stdplialc, 
114-126 

Caraiigeot, contact goniometer, 7, 31-33 
thirat, the, 155 

Carbon and oxygen, mode of coinbination on 
Lewis-Laiigmuir tlieory, 716>; alums, ai- 
rangement ol electrons of, in diamond, 718 
Carbon tetrachloiide, del enninat ion of density 
of, 632, 633 

Carborundum, structure of, fl8S , types (»f 
crystals of, 688 

Cassiterite, 198 ; twin ol, 501 ; Vegaid’s 
structure tor, (>95 ; Williams' structuie for, 
698 

Celts of spai e- lattice, 20, 560, 589 ; iiieasuie- 
ment of absolute dimensions ol, by Itiagg 
• method, 6f)7 

Centre of symmetry, 69, 128 
Chadwdek, J., direct measuiement pi oof of 
Moseley’s law, 7 16 

Chalybite, structuie of (Ibagg), 6sl, 6^3 
(dial,' copynte, cryslul of, 2O0 
Chart for solution ot spheiical triangles. 113 
CMss (crystal)! (tin lime asyuiiuetm-), de- 
scrijition of and list of fonns in. 137, 276, 
279, 2‘<() ; 2 (tiicliim pinahonlal), 134, 
137, 276-279 ; 3 (monoclmic domal), 137, 
247, 256, 257 ; 4 finonoclmn- sphenoidal), 
137, 247, 251, 255; 5 (nnuiot linic liolo- 
hedral), 137, 248-252; 6 (rliondur 

sphenoidal), 137, 223, 229, 230; 7 
(rhombic heinimorphic), 137, 223# 227, 
228 ; 8 (rhombic holohedral), 137, 223, 
224-227 ; 9 (tetraji^uil pyramidal), 138, 
190, 206, 207 ; 10(tetragonal bispbeiioid^l), 
135, 138. 190, 205, 206 ; 1 l.iteti agonal 
traFwfdielral), 138, 191, 203, 204 ; 12 
(tetragonal bipyrarnidal), 138, 192, 202, 
203 ; 13 (ditetragonal pyramidal), 138, 


192, 200, 201 ; 14 (tetriigonal seal- 
euobedial), 138, 191, 198-200; 15 (di- 
tetragonal bipyrarnidal), 138, 192-198 ; 
16 (trig<»nal pyramidal), 138, 328, 359- 
361 ; 17 (diopta.se), 135, 138, 328, 356- 
358 ; 18 ((luart/.). 138, 333, 350-354 ; 19 
(tiig<>nal bip\ramiilal), 138, 333, 348- 
350 ; 20 (tourmaline), 138, 333, 345- 
347 : 21 (calcite). 138, 334. 338-344 ; 22 
(tn.gunal holuhedral). 138. 334-337; 23 
(hexagcMial pyianndal), 139, 301, 310- 
312 ; 2 4 (liexagonal trape/ohedral), 139, 
301, 309. 310, 25 (hexagon.il bi}>yraniidal), 
139, 301 , 307, 308 ; 26 (dihexagonal 
pxr.unidal), 139, 301, 306, 307 ; 27 
(«iihe\/igonal bipyiamidal), 139, 301, 302- 
304; 2S (tetraliedial - pentagonal dode- 
cahedial), 13!), 110, 111, 167-169; 29 
(j)eiitagonnl leosifcfialiedial'i, 13!), 140, 

1 12, 166. 167 ; 30 (dvakis dodecaluMlral), 
]3!», 112, 162 166; ‘II (hexalvis tetra- 
lu-dial), 13!», 113, 157-162; 32 (cubic 
hulolndial). 131«. 1 13. 1 44-157 
< lasses of erjsl.ils, I lie 32, e\olution of, 
aetoidiiig to symmeliy, 131 13tl ; com- 
plete list ol, 137 - Ci9 ; the 18 W'lth 
symmeliy planes, 1,33, 134 ; tin* 11 

cnantiumoi pinuis, 131, 132; the 3 with 
)»l.uies of altci iiating s\ miiietry, 134-136 
(Masses (i.'(.|icial «le.scriptioii and mode of 
(•eiivatiun) of (>ubic system, 140; of 
hexajjtiiial system, 300 ; of nionoclinic 
s\stem, 2 47 , ol rhondue system, 223 ; 
ot tetragonal system, l!Ml ; ot tnelmic 
system, 276 ; of liigonal sNstem, 328 
(Me.ivage, 522 - 531 ; eoniicction between 
structuie and, 528-530 ; planes of, 522 ; 
pi act leal investigation of, 530 ; types of, 
522 

( Minuniajilm* oi elinoniet r le, jiroiection, 398, 
399 ; coijstnietion of, fiom gnomomc, 484 
( Miiio-])inakoid, 250 
(Miinuprisms or cliiiodcuiial prisms, 251 
(’obaUite, crystal of, 180; ealeiilation.s of 
angles lor, 187-189 ; drawing of, 408- 
40!» ; ineasuremeiil «d', 180 187 ; shapes 
of lju'es of eiy'.tal of, 182 ; Hfeieogra]doc 
jiiojection ol, 180; sti ncturc of ( Jjiagg), 
675 ; table id angles of, 189 
Cnincidein*e movement, concejition of a, 563 
Coiiit iden«*e moveni«*nts of lirst and sei-ond 
kinds, 600, 601 

(’olemaiiite, crystal of, 473 ; giiomonic jiro- 
ji'ction ol, 172 ; orthogonal i»rojc*ctioii ol, 
471 ; table of angles of, 476 
( ’ombinations of cubic forms, 146, 147, 154 
(’ombined system (liomogeiieous structure), 
nature of, 573 ^ 

('oiiiparisoii of X-ray spectromctric resultJ 
with ljau(5 uuliograms, for sodium and 
potassium chloiides, 662 ; conlirmatioii 
ol each other, 662 ; re.strictioiis and ad- 
vantages of each method, 664 ; use of 
“ monocliromatic ” X-rays by the former, 
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an<l of “ white ” X - radiations by the 
latter, 665 

Composite crystals, three main kinds of, 497 
Conijiosition, plane of (of twin), 500 
Composition of jdanes of atoms in crystal, 
efhn t of, on the diflerent orders of spectra, 
654 

Concentration currents during crystallisation, 
25 

Concentration of solutions, nietastable and 
labile, 21 

Conception of toj)ic axes, 589 ; valnlity of, 
j>roved by Sir W. H. Hragg for potaHsiuin 
chloride and hroinijh*, 704 
Conclusions from researches on alkali sul- 
phates, selenates and double salts, 383, 384 
Conditions for crystallisation from solution, 
15, 19, 20, 25, 29 

Constane,y of crystal angles, 5, 6 ; tinal 
proof of, 8 

Contact goniometer of Carange(»t, 31, 32 ; 

of Goldschmidt, 487-489 ; of St<»V)er, 491 
Contoured contact fnces, 391 
Co-ordinates, connection ludweeii gnomonic 
and stereograph ic, 481 
Coj)per, parallel growths of, 498 ; structure 
of (Hragg), 678 

Copper i)yrite8, crystal of, 200 ; structure 
of, 698 

Copj)er sulphate, 137 ; crystal of, 279, 283; 
cahudations for, 288-296; coustiuetion of 
tricliuic axes of, 427 ; draw’ing if, 430- 
432 ; measurements of, 283-287 ; stereo- 
grajdnc jirojection ol, 283 ; table of 
angles of, 297, 298 

Coppet do, oil supersaturated solutions, 21 
Correction of density to 20", 637 
(forundum, crystal form of, 3 45 ; crystals of, 
686 ; hardness of and density of, 535, ,536 , 
structure of (Hragg), 68f), 687 
Cozonal faces, 85 
Critical angle of total reflection, 5 
Cross multiplication of facial indices, 86, of 
zone indic<‘s, 87 

(Vyohydrates of Guthiic, 552, 553 
Crystal, a definition of, 3 ; as assemblage of 
points, 558 

(h ystal angles, huv of variation with atomic 
weiglit, 8, 9 ; axes, 60 ; classes and 
systems, 127 ; elements, eale, illation of, 
from basal angles, 110-113; nieasure- 
menl, general procedure for, 51-54 
Crystal-grain structuie of metals, .5.54 
Crystalline form, special to each substance, 
8 ; trn^criterioii of, 5 

Crystallisation from solution, 10, 11, 15; 
conditions for, 15, 25, 29 ; under reduced 
freasure, 13 ; vessel 11 
Crystallites of iron, 28 
Crystallochoniical analysis (Fedorov), 730- 
733 

Crystal, three - dimensional grating for 
X-rays, 647, conditions for (with dia- 
gram), 648, 649 


Crystal unit, 579 

Crystals, <lrying of, 12 ; large, growth of, 
14 ; liquid, 4, 571 ; nature of, 3 ; suitable 
size of, for measurement, 10 
Cube, the, 144, 145, 154 ; drawing of the, 
402 ; as perfection of symmetry, 161 
Cubic axes, construction of, 400 ; forms, 
combinations of holohedral, 164 ; forms, 
stereographic projection of holohedral, 
157 ; symmetry, diagram cf axes and 
planes of, 150 

Cubic forms, calculation of angles of, 149 ; 
recognition of, 156 

('iibic space-lattices, ratio of spacing re- 
ciprocals for three primary forms, 669 
(hibic system, 140-169 ; derivation of 6 
classes of, 140-144 ; holohedral forms of, 
144-154 

Ciijirite, crystal of, 139, 167 ; structure of 
(Hnigg), 677 

Curie, Fierre, 128, 566, 568 ; experiments 
on surface tension of faces, 25 ; planes 
of alternating symmetry. 128, 566, 568 

Dana, crystal as point system, 562 
Debye, P., and 15 Solierrer, method of X- 
ray analysis ol, 689, 690 ; apparatus of, 
690, 691 ; a typical X -radiogram of, 
691 

Deeley, rcsearclies on glacier How, 649, 550 
Delafosse, 562 

Deliquescent crystals, desiccating chamber 
for, 396, 630 ; measurement of, 394-396 ; 
treatment of, 12 
Dc Lisle, Home, 7, 31 

Deltoid dodecahedron, the, 1,58, 159 ; 
angles of, 159 

Density and structure, 579 ; of crystals, 
did.cniiiuation of, 625-639 ; pyknometer 
method for determination of, 625-634 ; 
Iletgeis’ immersion method, 635-639 
Deiitritic jiyrolusite on sandstone, 28 
Deiihoii’s hardness machine, 542 
Desiccating chamber for deliquescent crystals, 
396, 630 

Desiccators for crystallisation under reiliiced 
pressure, 12, 13 

Development of faces, diversity of, 6 
Diagram of labile ami metastable conditioas, 
24 

Diamond, 5, 152, 153, 155 ; cleavage of, 
527, 528 ; critical angle of, 5 ; crystal 
class of, 502 ; density of, 718 ; hardness 
of, 534, 535 ; structure of (Bragg), by X- 
rays ami data for, 671, 672 ; structure- 
model of, 673 ; the Culliuan and Koh-i- 
noqr, 165 ; tw ins of, 502, 505 
Differences of interfacial angles, limits of, 9 
Digoiial axis of symn^try, definition of, 130 
Dihexagonal axis, 130 ; bipyramid, 802, 
303 ; buifTarnidal class, 302-305 ; prism, 
304, 344 ; pyramid, 306 f p^amidal 
class, 306, 307 
Diojitase, crystal of, 138, 358 
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Ditetragonal axis, 129 ; bipyraniid, 196 ; 
bipyramidal chv'^s, 192 ; prism, 194 ; 
pyramid, 201 ; pyramidal class, 200 
Ditrigoiial axis, rjO ; bipyrami<l, 3J35 : bi- 
pyramidal cldsN, ,‘134-Ji3S ; prisms, 

347, 352; pyramids, 316; j)vrami*ial 
(tourmaline) class, 345-347 ; scaleno- 
liedral (calcite) class, 338-344 
Dodecahedron, the regular, 164 
Dog-tooth a|iar, 7 

Dolomite, structure of (llragg), 683 
Double systems of Fedorov, 568 
Drawing of crystals, 398-433 ; of crystal 
axes, 400 ; templet for, 401 
Dvakis dodecahednm, the, ltl3 ; angles of, 

‘l63 

Eakle, A. S., 473, 475 ; investigation of 
colenianite, 473' 475 ; of neoeolemaiiite, 
487 

Effective plane of reflection (»f X-ray. s, of 
cry.stal, 649 ; lor calcite, 61!t 
Electrons, distribution and localisation of, in 
the atom (Sir W. II. lhagg'i, 719 ; <'\- 
[)erimonts with diamond to elucidate 
this, 719 ; with fluorspar, 720 
Electroscope of X-ray si)ectromcter, 652 : 
Lutz-Edelnmnn’s “string” form, 653> ; 
Wilson tilted type, 652 
Elementary taees of a crystal, 73 ; i>arallel- 
epipedoii of spaee-lattiee, 581, 590 
Elements, ol a crystal, 73, 74 ; calculation ol 
same, 110-113*; of symmetry, 128-130 

Eni]>ty sj)aces between utom.s m crystal 

(Ihaggj, 720 

EiiantiomorpliiMii, 131, 132, 133; and point 
systems, 565 

Enantioinor])hons eleven classes of crystals, 
J3 1-133 

Equations eonneetmg imlices of primary and 
inverse liigoual loniis, 3.12; eonuec-tiiig 
• Millenan and llravais-Mdlenan liigonal 
indices, 338 

Equ.'itornd sjmmctry, definition of, 130 
Ecpiivalence jiaramoters of I’ope and Ihiilow, 
734, 740 

Eiitrojiic senes, detinition of, 383, 381 
E' olntioii of crystal classes, 131-1 36 
E^'ald, structure of j»yntes fiom Lane radio- 
grams, 675 

Face-centred cubu space-lattice, 656 
Face-noi mal, 65 

Faces, fundamental, 7l ; of crystals, 3; of 
crystals true jilaiies, 4 

Facial pole, 63, 65 ; to find, on stereo- 
grapbic projection, 66 • 

Factor F in formula foi letleeting ])ower of 
X-radiation, 721 ;%as iiidie.ation of ar- 
rangement of electrons on sliclls, 721 * 
Facts ritvei^d by nieasiirementaaf a typical 
crysSl, w 
Fall! ore, 159 

Feathery crystal growt^s^ 26 


Fedorov, E. S., 565-568, 571, 572 ; 16r>aildi- 
tional types of homogeneous structures, 
566, 568, 569 ; correct setting of crystals, 
725-732 ; correct setting symbols, 730, 
de.seription of, by T. \'. Barker and Miss 
I’orter. 730 ; crystalloeheinioal analysis, 
732, 733 ; cubic and hypohexagonal types, 
722, 723, 721, 725*726 ; curved ruler of, 
100; double systems of, 568; live 
p.irallelohedni of, 567, 572, 722, 723 ; 
positive and negative types of elementary 
etdls, 726 ; relations of paiallelohedra to 
.Space-lattices, 721 ; stt‘reolu*dra of, 567, 
568 ; .struct me theory, 722-726 ; two- 
eliele g<»mometei , 455. 156 
Fel'']»ai, oithocl;isi‘, baldness of. 5)15 
Ferimn-, spiral ice er> slabs in the Aljis, 515, 

5 1 6 

Fluor spui, 139, 14.5, 153 ; cleasageof, 528 ; 
hardness ot, 535 ; striii tme of, 673 ; twin 
of, 505 

F'oam cell hxpolliesis (d (,)iiiiicke, 551 
Foppl, splieie of iiillneiice ol carlion atoms 
in diamond, 673 
Foiee ol ei'N slallisal Ion, 29 
Form, natnie ol a, 551, 09 ; of first, second, 
or tliinl order, 226 

Fornmhe n'qnireil for calculation of crystal 
.'ingles, 107 110; tor sohmg oblique 
splierieal tn:ingh‘s, 108, 109 
Forstei, 5tl2 

FonrteAi space-latlices of Bravais, 562, 582- 
588 

Fracture, ty}>es of er>.sial, 522, 528 
Fraukenheim's 15 space-lattices, 5tl2 
Friedel’s law concerning radiogi am symmetry, 
667 

Fncilrieli, W,, exp(*rimental discovery of 
diflraetion ol X rays bv crystals, 642 
Frost, (ern-patlenis, 511, 545 
Fness No. b/ gonioineler 12, 4)15-440; No. 

2(/ goniometer, 31-10 
Fundamental faces of crystals, 71 

O.'idolin, 128, 150, 561 
dalm, 557 

(hilena, 115; cleavage of, 527, 528; hard- 
ness and moli’cular volume of, 536 
(iariiet, 146, 152 ; < ry.sUil of, 170-179 ; cal- 
culation of results for, 176 ; drawing of, 
403; measurement ol, 170-179; stereo- 
graphic i»ro, lection of, 171 ; table of angles 
and ery.stal elements of, 179 
(1 comet ih-al theor y of <•! y.stal .structure, 561 ; 
coijcliihion.s concerning, 576, ; sum- 

marised statement of, 577 
(lerrn eiNstals in the air, 19-21 ; si/e ot. 21 
Oernez, crystal li.satioii of supersaturmed 
solutions of .sodium .sul|)liate, 19, 20 
(jlibhs, Willard, phase rule of, 21 
(Jlaeier ice, 5 17 ; grams, 550 ; movement of, 
547-551 ; regelation and viscosity of, 648, 
549 

Glancing angle, determination of, in X-ray 
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analysis (Bragg), 654 ; for rock-salt' 
and sylvine, from cube ami octahedral 
jdane.s, 659 

(Jlnle planes, 5^11 *533 ; of calcite, 532, 533 ; 

of mica and rock salt, 531 
(ilnomonic projection, 468-4/3, 4/4-486 ; of 
colernaiiite, 472 ; of red silver ores, 478 ; 
of topaz, 471 

Gold, structure of (Vegard), 678, (Scherrer), 
691 

Goldschmidt, V., crystal modelling a]jparatus, 
480-491 ; method, notation, and formuhe 
of, 473, 474 ; two-circle contact goniometer, 
487 - 489 ; two-circle goniometer, early 
[lattern, 453 ; new pattern, 455 
Goldschmidt, V. M., method and two-circle 
goniometer of, 466 ; ai>})aratus for crystal 
measurement at very low temperatures, 
445-147 

Goniometer, 31-49 ; adjustment ol, 40-12; 
Carnugeot's contact, 31-33 ; circle, testing 
of, 396 ; for study of growing «*rystals, 391 ; 
Fuess No. U/,'42, 435-140 ; Fuess No. 2^/, 
34-40; Goldschmidt’s contact, 4.S7 ; heat- 
ing aiiparatus lor No. 1/^,, 438- 140 ; Miers 
.student’s, 4 1-48 ; i)rinci[)lc ol rellccting, 
53 ; suspended (Miers), 392, 393 ; Trough- 
ton and Simms horizontal, 43, 41 
Goniometers, horizontal and vertical, lelative 
advantages of, 44 ; two and thri*e cirelc, 
448-465 

Gonioinetry at higher teiuperaturfs, 431, 
437-445 ; at low tem})eratures (V. M. 
Goldschmidt), 415-417; at very high 
temperatures (Wriuht), 443, 4 44 • 

Gossiier, double sulphate and chromate of 
potassium and sodium, 597 
Graphite, hnrdm*ss and density <>f, 536 ; 

struetnre of (Debye and Selicrrer), 689 
Grating, dillVactiou, crystal as tbrcc-<limen- 
sioual, 642 ; sjH'ctroscojdc conditions and 
formula for, 643 

GrccuockitiC, crystal of, 139, 30/ ; harducs.s 
ami molecular volume of, 536 ; structure 
of, 694 

Gross, U., apjiaratus for Lauc rmliograms, 
667 ; cvelometer for analysis of radiograms, 

667 

Grossmauu and bonias, bollow lee crystals, 
546 

Qroth, P. voii, generalised theory of eoinbined 
Sohiiekc point-systems, 572, 573, 576 
Growth of measurabh* crystals, eomlitioiis 
for, 25, 29 ; Mareeliii’s researches on, 30 
Guglielmiiii!, 7 

Guide line in crystal drawing, 185 
Guthrie’s cryohydrates, 552, 553 
Gyj^sum, cleavage of, .526 ; crystal of, 503 ; 
hardness of, 535 ; twin of, 503 

Hematite, crystal form of, 345 ; structure of, 
686, 687 

Hard and soft X-rays, 652, 653 
Hardness of crystals, 4, 534 ; and atomic 


and molecular volume, 536 ; and cleavage, 
535 ; and density, 536 ; curve of, 538 ; 
didiiiition of, 534, 535 ; measurement of 
by sclcrometcr, 537-539 ; Mohs’ scale of, 
534, 535 ; tests, 539 

Hartley and others on crystallisation of 
sodium sn1])hate, 25 

Hauciite, Bragg’s structure of, 675 ; Ewald’s 
structure fiom radiograms, 675 
Hauy, the Abbe, 6, 7, 8, 31, •557 ; mole- 
cules intcgraiites, 557 

Heating api)aratus ior No. la goniometer, 
437-440 

Ilcmiliedrisin and tetartoliedrisni, 127, 128, 
159-162 

Hemimorjdiite, crystal of, 228 ; pyroelectric 
properties of, 229 ; sj)ot-patternof, 707, 708 
Herbcit Smith’s modification of Miers 
stmlent’s goniometer, 48, 49 ; three - circle 
goniometer, 459-464 ; signal - slit and 
camera luci<la for latter, 463 ; adjustment 
of and method of using same, 464-466 
llcssel, .561 

Hexagonal axes, 299, construction of, 416, 
417 ; axis ol symmetry, dcliiiition of, 130 ; 
bi])yramid of first order, 303 ; bipyramid 
»)f second order, 303, 336 ; bipyramid of 
third Older, 307, 308 ; bipyramidal class, 

307, 308 ; foims, stereographic projection 
of, 305 ; prism of first order, 303, 343, 
344, 353, 357 ; prism of second order, 304, 
336, 344, 347, 357 ; prism of third order, 

308, 357 ; pyramid of first order, 307, 
311 ; ))yramid ot sccoml order, 311, 847 ; 
pyramid of tiurd order, 311 ; pyramidal 
class, 310, 31 1 ; system, 299-312 ; tnipezo- 
hedra, 809 ; trupczoliedral class, 309- 
310 

lle.xakis octahedron, the, 151 ; anglc.s^of, 
15] ; drawing of, 406, 407 ; tetrahedron, 
the, 157, 158, angles of, 158 , 

Hilton, review of theory of homogeneous 
structures, 574, 575 
lloloaxial symmetry, definition of, 130 
Hololiedral, meaning and retention of term, 
114 

Homogeneous structure, nature and definition 
of, 5,56, 560, ,577 ^ 

Hosali, Miss N., crystal models, 492, 493 
Hull, A. W., method of X -radiography, 692; 
determinations of structure therexvith, of 
iron, steel, sodium, aluminium, nickel, 
calcium, palladium, jdjitinum, iridium, 
tit,anium, chromium, tungsten, tantalum, 
.silicon, magnesium, graphite, diamond, 
zinc, cadmium, and ruthenium, 692, 693 
Hutolrfiison’s protractor, 101-103, 105; 
research on neoeolemanite, 487 ; .stereo- 
m’aphic net, 103, Ifl, 105 
Hjalrogeii, size and volume of atom of, 643 

•• I C 

Tee, crystals of, 543 ; density of, ,547 ; form^ 
of, 309, 544 ; physical constants of, 547 ; 
refractive indices ff, 547 ; Rinne’s and 
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St. Joliu’.s X-ray analyse> of, f»43, tJO-l ; 
tensile streiijjtli of, f»47" 

Iceland spar, structure of (Brajig\ G81t)83, 
717 

Icosahedron, the regular, 184 
Icositetrahedron, the, 152 ; angles of, 153 ; 
calculation of angle of [211 1, ITd, 177 ; 
drawing of, 403, 40 1 

Idocrase, drawing ol, from gnoiiiomc i»ro- 
jeetion, 48J, 4Sri ; elements ami angle*, of 
crystals of, 484, 485 
Illuuiinatiou tiilu* ot goniometer, 38 
Indices of a f,u‘e, 71: ol a 3rd face in a 
zone, 87 ; ot a llh tace, 01, 94 ; of 
primary jiaranietral face, 78 , of three 
axial planes, 77, 78 
Iiiduini, stnictuie ol (lliilU, (>95 
Intensity ot spots in \-radiogiams, GtiO ; of 
X-ray rellection ami mass (U‘ at<»mic weight 
of atoms 111 ]dane, ()8G, 087 ; ot \- 

ray spectra, interpretation ol, 051, 050, 
657 ; relation of, lor dilferent oideis and 
connection with den, sit v ol alonuc planes, 
058; Sir W. II. iiragg's diagram dlustiat- 
ing, 058 ; statement concerning latter. 
059 ; \alues for first live ordios, 051 
Intercepts, 74 

Interlacial angles, cah ulatiou ol, 11 1-121 
liiterseo lions, method of, in crystal thawing, 
402 

Inverse trigonal forms, etpiatioiis joi, 332 
lodosiicciuimide, crystal of, 13S, 2ol, 202 
Ionisation by X-rays, explanation of, 0.‘)3 ; 
chanibei of X-iay spccti<mieter, 052 ; 
gases usetl in same, 053 
Iron pyrites, 102, 104, 105; stiucture of, 
074, 075, 715 
Isoinorjihisiii, 8, 384 
Isomorphons senes. 384 
Isos^iictnre of rubidium ami ammoiiimii 
salts, 499 
• 

Jaeger, F. M., diflei'entlv “colouietl" X- 
radiations, 051 ; spot patterns of X-radio- 
granis, 70tl, 707 

Jaeger and Haga, X-rmliograms, 705 
Jaggar’s microscleromet«‘r, 539 
Jordan, groujis of movements, 501, 508 

• 

Kelvin, Lord, the tetrakaidekabe«ln>n, 140, 
567 

Kuipping, P., X-ray experiment, 642 
Kreutz, heart-sbapeil ealeile twin, 501 ; 

sylvine crystals from Kalusz, 107 
Krypton, diameter of outer shell ot elections, 
716 

Kuudt, powder for testing pyroclsctnc 
charges, 355, 356 

Labile anti luetastable solutions, 21 ; diagraiii 
of couthtious for, 24 
Lamp, gmiioiieter, 36, 39 
l4mg, von, 127, 561 
Large crystals, how to grow, 14 
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Ijnue, M. von, ajrparatus for X-ra<liogram«, 
045, diagrani of .same, 015 ; discovery of 
diflractioii of X-rays by crystals, 042 ; 
early radiograms, 014 ; rmliographic 
methiul of \-ray analysis mid its rt^stric* 
lions, 004 

Law of atomic diameters, 711 ; of progros- 
Mon in i.somorpbous series, 381, 383, and 
Mosflej’s law'. 744 ; e<>iinectlon with law 
ol atomic diameters, 710 
Lea«l, pr«>lecti\e screens in X-ruy work, 052; 

strmiure ol ^X egard), 078 
Le Has, molecular volumes of parallins, 742, 
743 

Ijefebviti, 21 

Lehmann, 0.. Inpiitl crystals, t, 571 
Lengths of crystal axes, relative, 73 
1^‘ucite, 152 

Lewis- Langmuir theoiy of atomic structure, 
7l5, 7 10, ami law ol atomic diameters, 715 
Limits ol angular jiillerciices in isoinorplious 
stM'ies, 38 I 

Liiick, (L, suggestion of term cutroj>isni, 
383 

Lupiid crystals, 4 

List of foims in class J, 280 ; i lass 2, 278 ; 

class 3, 257 ; class 1, 255 ; class .5, 252 ; 

class ll, 230 ; class 7, 228 ; class 8, 227 ; 

< lass 9, 207. class 10, 200, class 11, 
201 ; class 12, 203 ; class 13, 201 ; class 
U, 200; class 15, 197; class 10, :JOO ; 
class L7. 358; class 18, 35:1; class 19, 
350 ; <'lass 20, .34 7 ; class 21, 314 ; class 
22, :537 ; class 2 : 1 , 311 ; class 24, 310; 
class 25, 30S ; class 20, 307 ; class 27, 
301 ; class 2.8, 109 ; class 29, 107 ; class 
.30, 105 ; class 31, 159 ; class .32, 151 
land Kelvin, the telrakaidckalnslroii, 1 10, 
507 

Lt»wcl, i-rystallisation of sodium Mili»hatc, 18 

Macro }iinakoid, 220 
Magnesite, structure of (Bragg), 081 
Magnesium, structure »)i fllull), 093 ; oxi«lc, 
striK'tuiv ot (Bragg), 718 ; sulphatcol, 137 
Magnetite, 145; .structure of, Bragg and 
Nisliikawa, <>70 
Magnus, Albert us, 3 
Mum, I)r., visiMj'.ity of icc, 549 
Marccliu, ciystal growth, 30 
Maximum angulai (litfcrenccs in simple and 
double sulphates and seleiiatcs, 381, 385 
MeCoiiiiell and Kidfl, glaciiT movements, 
519, 5.50 

Mean values ot angles, when legitimate, 115 
Measurement of cry.stal angles, 50-69 ; at 
higher tmnperaturcs, 437*413 
Mer de Glace, dirt bands of, 549 ; inoLrfin 
and viscosity of, 548-5.50 
Metallography, 554, 555 
Metals, crystal gram structure of, 554 
Metastahle limit, 21 ; .solutions, 21 
Methylene ioilide, density of, 635 ; use of in 
Retgers’ density method, 635 
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371 ; Bruziliajj twins of, 506, 507; cavities 
in, ]54 ; crystals of two varieties of, 355 ; 
drawing of crystal of, 119, 420 ; etclied 
figures of, 355, 356 ; hardness of, 535 ; 
Laue X- radiogram of, 646 ; measured 
crystal of, 363 ; measurements of latter, 
303-366, calculations of angles for same, 
366-370, tabic of losults, 371 ; pyro- 
electric properties of, 355, 356 ; Bolmcke’s 
and Barlow’s two enantiomorphous point- 
systems for, 575 ; stereograph ic projec- 
tion of, 363 ; structure of (Bragg), by X- 
rays, 683-685, arrangement of the silicon 
and oxygen atoms, 6^5 ; twins, 506, 507 
Quincke, foam-cell hyjiothesis, 551, 552 

Racemic acid, separation into enantiomorphs 
of sodium ammonium salt, 20 ; compound, 
detinition of, 574 

Rankiue, A. 0., sizes of atoms of nine elements 
from viscosity determinations, 718, 719 ; 
support for law of atomic diameters, 719 
Rationality, law of, 83, 81 
Rectangular rhombic bipyramid, 226 ; prism, 
226 

Red silver ores, Miers’ researches on, 477 
Re-entrant angles, 500, 502 
Retlecting goniometer, 33, princi])le of, 53 
Retlecting power of a face (jdaiie ol atoms), 
721 ; formula for (W. L. Bragg), 721 
Reflection from crystal lacos, 4, 5 
Regclation, 548 i 

Removal of crystals from mother licjuor, 11, 
12, 29 

Repeated twinning, 507 
Retgers, suspension method of dt'termiuing 
density of crystals, 635-638 ; apparatus 
for, 636 ; correction of, by eoeflicieuts 
of expansion, 637 ; practical example, 
(K,B04), 638 

Reusch’s discovery of calcite glhle planes, 
532 

Rhodochrosite, structure of (Bragg), 681, 
683 

Rhombic axes, coiistniction of, 410, 411 ; 
axial-plane jiinakoids, 226; bipyraiiiid, 
224 ; bipyramidal (holohedral) class, 224 ; 
bis})henoidal class, 229 ; bis])hem>ids, 229 ; 
brachy-donml prisms, 226 ; doilecahedroii, 
the, 145, ilrawing of, 403 ; macrodomal 
I)risrii, 225 ; ju imary juisiu, 225 ; pyramid, 
227 ; pyramidal (hemimorjihic) class, 227 ; 
system, characteristics of, 223, stereo- 
grn})hie projections of 3 classes of, 223 
Rhomhol^^dra, combination of three, 343 
Rhombohedral (dioptiuse) class, 356-358 
Rhumbobedron, and its axes, 330 ; and hexa- 
l/anal prism, combination of, 341, 343 ; 
construction of, 421 ; direct and inverse, 
331, 332 ; first order direct, 352 ; first 
order inverse, 352 ; obtuse negative, 342 ; 


of first, second, and third orders, 357 ; 
positive primary, 341, 342 
Richards, Prof. Theodore, results of com- 
pressibility of atoms research, as bearing 
on valency volume theory, 742-743 
Ring poles of lower hemisphere in stereo- 
gra]>hie projection, 65 

Riiiiic, F., substances radiographed by, 708 ; 

X-ray analysis of ice crystals, 543 
Rochelle salt, crystal form of, 230 ; growth 
of large crystals of, 14 
Rock crystal, 3 {see Quaitz) 

Rock salt, crystal system of, 154 ; dia- 
grammatic X-radiogram of, 663 ; model of 
structure of (Bragg), 717 ; ratio of spac- 
ing reciprocals of, 669 ; spacing of cube 
planes of atoms, 650 ; structure of, as 
determined by X-rays, 654, 655, glancing 
angles, for 3 orders of X-ray reflections, 
650, <listancos between pairs of atoms, 
655, nature of space-lattice, 656, relative 
intensities of diftereut orders of spectra, 
656 

Robrbach’s heavy solution, 635 
Rome de I’lsle, 7, 31 
Roozeboom, supersaturated solutions, 21 
Rosenhain, intergranular films in metals, 
554, 555 ; metallio crystal grains, 554 
Rubidium and airnnoiiium sulphates, iso- 
structJire of, 641, 743 

Rubidium sehmate, volume constants of, 641 
Rubidium sulphate, density, molecular 
volume, axial ami topic axial ratios of, 
611 ; pseudo - hexagonal bij)yramid of, 
511, 512 

Ruby, crystal form of, 345, 686 ; hardness 
of, 535 ; model of (W. L. Bragg), 717 ; 
structure of (Sir W. H. Bragg), 686, 687 
Ruler for circles of large radius, 100 
Rutile, crjstal lorni of, 198; hardness *and 
density of, 536 ; structure of (Vegard), 
695, (Williams), 698 ; twin (triplet) (h‘, 
503. 504 

Baniter, hanlness testing-machine, 542 
Sapphire, crystal form of, 345, 686 ; hard- 
ness of, 535 ; model of (W. L. Bragg), 717 ; 
structure of (Sir W. H. Bragg), 686, 687 
Baturutiou equilibrium, 17 *• 

Bcalenohedron, ditrigonal, 340 ; combinations 
of, with hexagonal prism, 341, with rhom- 
hohedroii, 340 
Bcheelite, crystal of, 203 
Bchcrrer, structure of aluminium, 678 ; and 
Debye, method of X-ray analysis, 689- 
691 

Schlippe’s salt, sodium sulpliantimouiate, 
Plate II, facing page 154, 169 
Bchoutlies,^ 565, 56^ 571 ; additional 165 
»fcypes of, 565 ; “ Fundamentalbereieh ” 
of, 569,Jf»72 ; space groups, the ^30, 621, 


1 Tlio siwlling of the name of this author with the modern German o was adopted in the Report of 
the British Association Committee on the structure of Crystals; it is spelt with the older oe, namely, 
Bchoentlies, in his own books and memoirs. 
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table of distribution among crystal classes, 
622-624 

Scbrauf, goniometer signal, 38 
Scintillation of gem stones, 5 
Scleronieter, 53^ -539 ; of Fuess, 538 ; of 
Jaggar, 539 ; of Stceg aiul Reuter, 53? 
Season cracking, 554 
Seeberf crystal as network of points, 562 
Sced«jrystal.s, 14, 15 
Selection of crystals for niousurcmcnt, 10 
Selcnates dt the alkalies, crystals of, table 
of angles, 382, of axial ratios, 383 
Setting of crystals, correct, 246, 722. 725, 
726-732 ; Fedorov’s method of ai living 
at, 722, 72,5, 726 ; for monoclinic «loublc 
sulphates ami selcnates, 729-732, views 
thereon, of Fedorov, Wiiltl, and tin- author. 
729-731; .symbol representing, of Fcdor(»v, 
730 ; toj)a/ (case of), 245, 216 ; traiis- 
lorniation ecjuations of f\Mlorov, 731 
Sharing of electrons Ity electro -iiegatiie 
elenu'iits, 716, 718 
Shore scleroscoja*, 542 

Showers of crvstal.s, metastable and labile, 

21, 22 

Signal-images (goniometiical), coloured ami 
diffractcil, 386 ; <listortcd, 385 ; tiom 
narrow faces, 386, striated faces, 387, 
vicinal facc.s, 388 ; ol “ \ ” (piality. 60 ; 
perfect, 385 

Signal slit in window’, 33, 45; of Herbert 
Smith, 463 ; of Micrs, 44 ; of Schiauf, 
38 : of Websky, 38 
Signals, goniomt5ter, 33, 38, 4 1, 47 
Signs of indices, 76, 87 
Silver, structure of (W^gard), 678 (ScluTier), 
691 

Silver hydrogen [diospliate, 138, 334 
Sixty-five Sohucke regular poiiit-sv'.tems, 
#>00-620 

Skeletal crystal grow'tlis, 26 
^ketches of facc-sliaj»es and marking'', 68. 182 
Slavik, lorm of ainmoiiiuiii eliloride, 167 
Snow crystals, 514 

Sodium eldorate, eiystal-foim ol, 169; 
chloride, crystals of, 145, 151, cu!»es 
of, 111 quartz cavity, 151, solubility of, 
15; fluoride, structure ol, 718; moiio- 
• pliosphate, ^llmo^phl^^l of, 200 , nitiute, 
parallel growths j)ii calcite, 499, .structure 
of (Rragg), 683 ; periodate, 138, crystal 
ol, 361 ; sulphantimoniate, 169 ; sulphalc, 
supersolubility, and curves ot solubility 
and siiper.solubihty of, 17, 18, 25 
Sohucke, 561, 564, 565, 566, 568, 569, 572, 
574 ; completion of hi.s theory of homo- 
geneous structures, 572-574 ; 65 regular 
point-systeni.s of, 564, 565, 600-6*^ ; two 
enantiomorjdious sets of molecules, 574 
Sohneke sy.steni, NiftilKjrs 1 and 2, 604 ; 
Nos. 3 and 4, 605 ; Nos. 5-8, 006 ; ^los. 
9-llf 6(y ; Nos. 12-16, 608 ^Nos. 17-21, 
609 ; Nos. 22*27, 610 ; Nos. 28-30, 611 ; 
No.s. 31-35, 612 ; Nos. 36-39, 613 ; Nos, 


XI 


40-44, 614 ; Nos. 45-50, 615; Nos. 51- 
53, 616; Nos. 51-57, 617; Nos. 58-60, 
618 ; Nos. 61 and 62, 619 ; Nos. 63-65, 
620 ; the original No. 13 now- eliminated, 
603 

Solid pli Ji.se, 21 

Solubility ciirxc, 15 ; of ammonium selenate, 
16 ; of sodium sulphate, 18 ; of potassium 
sulphate, 50 

Space-lattices, 559, 560, 562, 582 ; cubic 
(1, 2, and S'), 583 ; figure of general tjpc 
of, 559 , ti\e fundamental fjicts coneeniing, 

582 ; hcxagumal-trigoii.al (6), 584-585 ; 
importance of, Lord Kelvin on, 572 ; iiiono- 
climc (12 and 13\ 5S7 ; ihombic (8, 9, 10, 
ami 11), 586, 5S7 ; tctragoiml (4 and 5), 

583 ; tlie foiiitceii, 562, 582-588 ; triclinie 
(14), 559, 588; trigonal-rhomljoliedral 
(7), 58.5, 586 

Spaemgs, two fnmlamental (of atomic planes 
td rock salt, ami calcite\ 709 
Specific gijivity ilctei minatioii, 625-639, by 
pykmum ter, i>2f)-632, by Rctgcis’ iiiiincr- 
sioii method, 635-()37 
SpiM'ulnr iron ore, crystal foim of, 345 
Spliem»id, denv.'itioii of term, 251 
Splicic of atomu influence, 55S, 560, 733 
Sphctical projection, 63 
Spinel, crystal loim of, 145 ; structure of, 
676 

Spiral crystals of ice, 516 
Spontarnsnis ciystillisatioii, 21 ; I’onditioiis 
for, 2i 23, 2-1 

Spot-patterns of Lane X -radiograms, intev- 
jirctatioii of’, 061 ; of apatite, beryl, 
phenacite, and tournialine, 706 ; of 
aragonite. l»amb(>rgitc, hcmimorphite, 
.struvite, topaz, and /me sulpliate, 707 
Spots of Lam* X-radiograms, arrangement in 
pairs of interseiding ellipses, 661 ; elliptic, 
sliapc ol, 065 ; relation between, 661 ; 
relative intensity ^>f, 661, 666 
Stanbm’s apparatus for hardness - testing, 
542 

Stuurolite, twill of, 501 
Steiio, Nicolaus, 6 

Stercograpliic net, 103 ; of llntcbiiisoii, 104 
Stereogiajiliic projection, 62-67, 69, 95-99 ; 
ad\;mtages ol, 69 ; general coiistrur’tion 
(tricliuic case) for fimling lliird (usually 
basai plane) [nde in, 98, 99 ; history 
of, 104, 105 ; juactical rules for con- 
strueting, 95-99 ; princ!])le of, 95 : use 
of, in drawing crystals, 400, 432, 433 ; of 
alkali sulpliates ami seleiiatc<^ 67, 116 ; 
of ammonniiii magncsnini suljBiate, 258 ; 
of ammonium selenate, 86 ; of anatase, 
209; of apatite, 317; of calcite, 339, 
341, 372 ; of cobaltite, 180 ; of c?pper 
sulphate, 283 ; of cube, octahedron and 
dodecahedron, 148; of garnet, 171; of 
hexagonal forms, 305 ; of liolohedral cubic 
lorriis, 157 ; of methyl triphenyliiyrrholoiie, 
98 ; of jKjtassium sulphate, 65-67 ; of 
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quartz, 863 ; of tetragonal forms, 197 ; 
of topaz, 232 ; of trigonal forms, Bravais- 
Millerian, 388, Millerian, 839 ; of class 1, 
276, 279 ; of class 2, 276 ; of class 3, 
256 ; of class 4, 254 ; of class 5, 248 ; of 
class 6, 229 ; of class 7, 227 ; of class 8, 
224 ; of class 9, 206 ; of class 10, 205 ; of 
class 11, 204 ; of class 12, 202 ; of class 
18, 201 ; of class 14, 198; of class 15, 
196 ; of class 16, 359 ; of class 17, 356 ; 
of class 18, 351 ; of class 19, 349 ; of class 
20, 346; of class 21, 340 ; of class 22, 
384 ; of class 23, 311 ; of class 24, 309 ; 
of class 25, 308 ; of class 26, 306 ; of 
class 27, 301 ; of class 28, 168 ; of class 
29, 166 ; of class 30, 163 ; of class 31, 
158 ; of class 32, 150 
Storage of crystals, 11 
Story Maslv(*lyiie, 128 ; on true elements of 
symmetry, 160 

Strain -hardening of metals, 554 
Streak, 479, 536 

Striated faces, 387 ; crystal of ammonium 
magnesium sulphate, 390 ; crystals of 
pyrites, 165 

Strontium aritimonyl tartrate, cry stal of, 139, 
312 

Structural similarity, exact meaning of, 20 
Structural unit of crystals, nature of, 560 
Struvite, spot-pattern of (»Jaegcr), 707, 708 
Strychnine sulphate, 138, 204 
Student’s goniometer, 44-48 ; jiruic^ple of, 
45 ; Herbert Smith’s modilicution of, 48 
Sulphate of soda, sujiersatu ration and curves 
of solubility of, 17, 18, 25 
Sulphates ami selenates of alkalies, angles of 
(table), 38*2 ; axial ratios of, 383 ; molecu- 
lar volumes and distance ratios of, 641 ; 
stereographic projection of, 67, 116 
Suljdiates, ihomhic alkali, absolute s]»ace 
dimensions and volume of cell, 703 ; 
molecular volumes and tojnc axial ratios 
of, for rectangular axes, 703, for jiseudo- 
liexagonal axes, 641 ; structure of (Ogg 
and Hopwood) l)y X-rays, 700, arrange- 
ment of sulphur atoms in, 701, metallic 
atoms in hexagons, 701, four molecules to 
crystal unit cell, 700, method of elucidat- 
ing, 702 

Sulphur, structure of (Bragg), 698, 699 
Supersatuvntion, 16, 17 ; diagram for meta- 
stable and labile conditions, 24 
Snpersoluhility, 17 ; curves, determination 
of, by refractive index of solution, 22, 23 ; 
curves sodium sul])hate, 18, 25 
Supplementary twinning, 501 
Surface layers of crystal not coucenicd in 
X^ay reflection, 649 

Sus|^iided goniometer as total -retlectometer, 
892 

Sylvine, structure of (Bragg), 655, 656, 
model of, 717, diagraniniatic X-radiogram 
of, 663 

Symbol of a face, 74 ; determination of, by 


anharmonic ratio, 94 ; of a form, tc ; of a 
zone, 85 ; of faces of a form, 76 
Symbols of Miller and Weiss, 74-76 ; mutual 
conversion of, 78, 79 ; of Naumann, 79-83 
Symmetry, axes of, 129, 130 ; centre of, 66, 
69, 128 ; planes of, 56, 69, 129 ; planes 
of alternating, 128, 129, 130 ; types of, 
alternating, 130, centre-, 131, coriTpound, 
130, 131, equatorial, 130, lioloaxialf 130, 
polar, 130, lesseral, 130 ; variation (absence 
of) with change of temperature, 131 
Svstcnis, the seven, division of crystals into, 
136, 137 

Table, of angles of alkali sulphates and selen- 
ates, 382 ; lof seven systems and 32 
class(*s of crystals, 137-139 ; of structural 
constants of alkali sul})hate8 and selenates, 
6-11 

Tabular jireseiitation of results of crystal 
measurements, 125 
Talc, hardness of, 585 
'rartar- emetic, crystal of, 230 
Tartaric acid, crystals of dextro and la?vo 
varieties ol, 255 ; Pasteur’s researches 
on, 20, 256 

Tartrates ami racemate of sodium and am- 
monium, Pasteur’s researches on, 20 
Tautozoiial laces, 85 ; planes, anliarnionic 
ratio of sines of angles between, 90 
Temperature and symmetry, 131 
Templet tor drawing crystal axes, 400, 401 
Tesseral symmetry, delinition of, 130 
Tetarloliediism, 159-162; classes of sym- 
metry exhiiuting, 127, 128 
Tetnigonal axes, construction of, 410, 411 ; 
axis of symmetry, delinition of, 129 ; bi- 
pyramid of first order, 194, of second 
order, 195, of third order, 202 ; hi- 
sphenouls of first order, 199, of secdiul 
and third orders, 205 ; combinations, 194, 
195, 196 ; jirism of lirst and second 
orders, 193, of third order, 202, 203; 
jiyramids of lirst and second order, 201, 
of third order, 266 ; hcalenobedroii, 198, 

199 ; stereograiihic ])n)jectioii of principal 
forms, 197 ; system, 190-207 ; trapezo- 
hedron, 204 

Tetragonal class 9 (pyramidal), 190, 20C, 
207 ; class 10 (hisplienoidal), 190, 205, 
206; class 11 (trapczohedral), 191, 203, 
*204 ; class 12 (bipyramidal), 192, *202, 
203 ; class 13 (ditotragonal), 192, 200- 
202; class 14 (scalenohedral), 191, 198- 

200 ; class 15 (holohedral), 192-198 
Tetrahedral pentagonal dodecahedron, 168 
Tetraliedrite, 159 

Tetrahedron, the, 158, 159 ; angles of, 159 
Tetrakaidekaliedrcn, the, 146, 567 
Tetrakis hexahedron, ^the, 153; angles of 
153 ; drawing of, 405, 406 
Thallium s^Ils, relation of, to f'kaSl-raetal 
salts, 384 

Thallium sulphate and selenate, angles of, 
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3i5Ii ; axial ratios of, 383 ; density, mole- . 
ctilar volume, and topic axial ratios of, | 
' 641 I 

Theodolite goniometer, 450-45*2 I 

rhomson, J, M.-y isostnictural geim ci vstaN ■ 
eflecting crystallisation of ''iijH'rsaturatetl . 
solutions, 20 | 

Thorit^ attempt to determine strnetme of, . 
69ib 

Thorium, struetuie of (BohliiO, t>7S 
Three-circk^ goniometers ol Herbert Smith, . 
459-404 ; adjustment of, 404, 105 ; mode 
of using, 465, 400 ; signal-slit and camel a | 
lucida for, 4t)3 j 

Tin, structure of (H\ 1 and Kolkmeyer\ 091; ; 
of grey tin, 094 ; of wliite tin, 095, j 
crystak of latti r, 095 j 

Tiu-stoiie, crystal •( lass ol, 19S j 

Topaz, 2*27 : er\ stal-form of, ‘227 ; guomouie \ 
and orthogonal projections (*f, 470, 171 , j 
hardiufss of, 535 ; measurements ol eryst;d ! 
of, 231-238, ealeulatnms t(»r latter, 238 i 
210, drawing of same. 111-110 ; spot pat- { 
tein ot (Jaeger), 707, 70vS ; sleieogiaphic | 
projeetion of, 232 ; table of angles <»f, 211, 1 
245 1 

Topic axial ratios, 579, 589 ; derivation of , 
term, 589 ; tonunlae tor, .590 - 59<S ; ! 
general case, 590-591, nionoelinu*, , 
rhombic, and tetragonal cases, 591, ; 
hexagonal ease, 592, j)semb> - in*\agonal | 
case, 595 ; genesis of, 589, 590 ; index to ■ 
structural similarity, 20 ; of is<imoi plums ' 
salts, eonlirm.'ition by X-ra\s, 008, 701 
Toiirmahiie, crystal ot, 318; pyio-el<‘etiie 
jn’OfMU’iies of, ,318, two spot - patterns of 
(.laeger), 700, 708 

Tiiak is octahedron, the, 153 ; angles ot. 153 ; 
di awing of, 104, 405 ; tetraliedion, tlie, 
W)8 

Trielinic asymmetiic ( lass, 279 ; axes, eon- 
«.striution ot, 127-130; bipyramid, 278; 
jnnakoidal class, 270 ; jn ism, 277 ; 
system, 270-281 

Trigonal axes, eoiistinetion of, 118, 121; 
axis of symmetry, <letinitioii of, 129, l‘»0 ; 
bi-pyramids ot first order, 335, 3 lit, 

()♦’ second onler, 349, 352, ot third oidei, 
#{19 ; elass(*s, derivation of. 332-334 ; 
combinations of forms, 310, lill, 313 ; 
crystal, gnomonic iirojection of a, 470 ; 
eipiations connect mg Hra\ais .Mi]leriaii and 
Millenan indices, 338 ; Miller’s system 
of axes for, 329 ; jnisins ot lirst order, 
331, 336, 347, 350, of se< oml (*rder, 331, 
350, 353, of third order, 349, of all three 
orders, 36<t ; i>yramidal class, 3.59|301 ; 
pyramids of first onlei, 340, of all three 
orders, 359, 300 ; stere<igr.iphie projec- 
tion, Millenan, 33i1? Bravais - Milleriyi, 
338 ; system, 3*28-361 ; trapezohedra, 3,51 ; 
trapejSlie^al ((juartz) class, 3oti-3.50 
%iplets of potassium sulphate, 511-513 ; of 
potassium selenate, 513, 514 


Troughtou aud horizoutal circle 

goniometer, 43 , 44 4 student’s goniometer, 

44-48 

Truncation of solid angles and edges of 
crystals 146, 147 

Txsiu axis, 500, 501 ; ci vstids, 600 ; law, 

500, 501 ; plane, 500, 501 

Twiiinmg, mimetic, 511 ; fiolysynthetlc, 
503 ; repeated, 507 ; sujipltMtientajpy', 

501, 505 ; true elements of, 500 

'IbMus, arrow -bead. 502, 503 ; construction 
of axes of, 516-519 ; cruciform, 503, 604 ; 
drawing (»f, 516-520; elbow, 503, 604 ; 
lieart '.Iniped, 504 ; interpenetration, 500, 
504, 505 ; juxtaposition, 500 ; mode of 
dealing witli, 514 ; notched, 501 ; reflec* 
turn 01 mirroi image, 501 
Twins ot albitc and amethyst (laminated), 
507 510 ; ol ammonium selenate, 514- 
518 ; of <*alcite, 502, 501 ; of cassiteritc 
and rutile, 503, 504 ; of diamond, 502 ; 
»)1 llnoispar, 505 ; of gypsum, 50‘2, 503 ; 
ofmeth\l tnplienylpyrrbolone, 502,503; 
of pjiites, 5().‘i ; ol ipiartz, 5(»6, 507 ; of 
sl.'inrolite, 503, 501 

Two-eircle goniometer, Czapski’s, 450-452; 
Kedorov’s, 455, 156, use of latter in 
er>stalbi cliemu al analysis, 732 ; V.dold- 
seiiiuidt’s. 453 155 , M. (loldseliniidt’s, 
466; Millei's, 41!*; principle and essentials 
of method (tf, 150, 457 , 458 ; t\ pical crystal 
' mon«^*linie>, in\estigation witli, 475 
Two t>pes ol er>stal sirnetnri', in which 
.atoms are and aie not lixi-d by symmetry, 
714; •lebTininatiMU ol unknown position 
in latter ease by .\-iays, 714 
Tjiidall’s measurements of glaeier-motiou, 
548, 519 

T\ pes, the 230, of boim^geneoiis (‘ryslal struc- 
ture, 599 602 

rilin.’innile, 169 

Uiideicoolmg of solutions or molten Inpiids, 
25 

Tnit form, 73 ; cell ol space -lattiee, 560 
l'r«‘a, elbM t of, on erystallisatioii of am- 
moniuni <‘bloride, 27 

ValeiiCN \olunie theory of I*oj)e and Barlow, 
733-741 ; statement, ol it, 734 
Wgard, struetnre of alums, 678, anatase, 
698, 699, metals (gold, Icatl, and silver), 
678, and /ireon grouji, 695-698 
Vicinal faces, 388-391 ; Miers’ researclies on, 
3HH-389 ^ 

Viola’s derivation of 32 crystal -classeH by 
u-te ol ({uaternioii.s, 128 
Violette, sodium snlpliate crystallis.ation^U 
Vis'ositv of crystallised metals, 554; of 
crystals, 543 ; ot glacier ice, 550 ; of ice 
crystals, 550 

Voigt, W., elasticity and glide planes, 633 ; 
Sohneke systems c(»iTespoiidiiigto8tructure 
of bismuth, antimony, and arsenic, G83, 
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calcite, 682, diamond, 673, fluorspar, 674, 
graphite, 692, lifcniatite and ruby, 687, 
pyrites group, 675, quartz, 686, rock salt 
and sylviue, 669, zinc blende, 671 
Von Lang, types of crystal symmetry, 561 

Water, freezing of, 546, 547, expansion on, 
546, 547 ; flowers (cavities) on wanning 
ice, 546 ; maximum density of, 546 
Water of crystallisation and of combination, 
evidence of X-rays concerning, 680 
Water-bath for pyknoineters, 628 
Websky signal-slit, 38 ; H<ljustment of, 42 
Weiss notation, 75 ; and Millerian, relation- 
ship of symbols, 78, 79 
Weyberg’s silicate of lime and alumina, 206 
Whcwell, Dr., 76 
White X-radiations, 650 
Wiener’s principle of syni metrical r<q)etition, 
564, 568, 569 

Wolla^'ton, reflecting goniometer, 31, 46 
Wulh'iJite, crystal of, 207 
Wiilff, installation by Fuess for X-ra<lio- 
graj)hy of crystals, 647 ; mixed crystals 
of alkali suljdmtes, 499 ; ruler for large 
circles, 100 ; stereographic projection net, 
100, 103, 105 
Wurtzite, structure of, 691 
WyckolT, U. W. (1., structure ot calcite 


group, and Schbnflies space -group for 
same, 683 

Xenon, diameter of outer shell of electrons, 
716 

Xenotime, structure of (Vegard), 697 

X-rays and crystal structure, 642-721, 
general conclusions concerning 704 ; 
wave-length of, 643, 653 ® 

• 

Zinc ammonium sulphate, contour faces of, 
391 

Zinc blemle, crystal of, 162 ; hardness and 
molecular volume of, 536 ; striatious of, 
162 ; Laue ra<liograms of, 6^4|^646 ; struc- 
ture of (Bragg), 670 ; X-ray analysis first 
used on, 642 

Zinc oxide, structure of (W. L, Bragg), 693 

Zinc snlpliate, Ki)Ot-pattern (Jaeger) of, 707, 
708 

Zinc sulpliide, hexagonal variety (natural 
wurtzite), structure of (Bragg), 694 

Zircon, crystal of, 197, 198 ; structure of 
(Vegard). 095-697 ; moilel of, 696 

Zone axis, 56 ; circle, 97 ; law, 88 ; of faces, 
56, 69, 88 ; plane, ilefmition of, 56, 60 ; 
symbol of a, 85 ; symbols, use of, in And- 
ing facial indice.s, 86, 87, 88 



